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INTRODUCTION 


H£ART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN. 


The  author  has  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Chrooiclat 
of  the  CaooDgate,  18279  that  he  received  from  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  an  account  of  the  incident  upon 
which  the  following  story  is  founded*  He  is  now  at  lib- 
erty to  say,  that  the  information  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
a  late  amiable  and  ingenious  lady,  whose  wit  and  power 
of  remarking  and  judging  of  character  sdU  survive  in  the 
memory  of  her  friends.  Her  maiden  name  was  Miss 
Helen  Ijawson,  of  Girthhead,  and  she  was  wife  of  Thom- 
as Goldie,  Esq.,  of  Craigmuie,  Commissary  of  Dumfries* 

Her  communication  was  in  these  words  : 

*^  I  had  taken  for  summer  lodgings  a  cottage  near  the 
old  Abbey  of  linoluden.  It  had  formeriy  been  inhabit- 
ed by  a  lady  who  had  pleasure  in  embelH^ing  cottages, 
which  she  found  perhaps  homely  and  even  poor  enough ; 
mine  therefore  possessed  many  marks  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance unusual  in  this  species  of  habitation  in  Scotland, 
where  a  cottage  is  literally  what  its  name  declares* 

*^  From  my  cottage  door  I  had  a  partial  view  of  the 
<Ad  Abbey  before  mentioned ;  some  of  the  highest  arches 
were  seen  over,  and  some  through,  the  trees  scattered 
along  a  lane  ^iriiich  led  down  to  the  ruin,  and  the  strange 
fantastic  shapes  of  almost  all  those  old  ashes  accorded 
wonderfully  well  with  the  building  they  at  once  shaded 
and  ornamented. 

**  The  Abbey  itself  from  my  door  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  cottage  ;  but  on  coming  to  the  end  of  the  lane, 
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IT  INTRODVCTIOSr  TO 

it  ^as  discovered  to  be  situated  on  a  high  perpendicular 
bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  run  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Cluden,  where  they  hasten  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 

*  Whos«.df acrat  ro«rii^  twfH*  4nd  fa's.' 

As  my  kitchen  and  parlour  were  not  very  far  distant,  I 
one  day  went  in  to  purchase  some  chickens  from  a  person 
I  heard,  ofii^ripg.  theiQ  for  sale.  It  was  a  little,  rather 
stout-booking  woman,  tirho  seemed  to  be  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  of  age  ;  she  was  almost  covered  with  a 
tartan  plaid,  and  her  cap  had  over  it  a  black  silk  hood, 
tied  under  the  chin,  a  piece  of  dress  still  much  in  use 
amottg  elderly  wooiea  qf  that  rank  of  life  in  Scotland  ; 
her  eyes  were  d0rk,^and  remarkably  lively  and  inielli>* 
geot ;  I  entered  into  conversaibn  with  her,  and  began  by 
asking  bow  she  maintained  herself,  inc. 

**  She  said  tint  in  winter  she  footed  stockings,  that  is^ 
knit  feet  to  country-people's  stockings,  which  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  8tocfcing*knitting  that  cobbling  does 
to  shoemaktng,  and  is  of  course  both  less  profitable  and 
less  dignified ;  she  likewise  taught  a  few  children  to  read, 
and  in  smnmer  she  whiles  reared  a  few  chiclKos. 

*'  Isaid  I  coufd  venture  to  guess  from  her  face  she  had 
never  been  married.  She  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and 
said,  <  I  maun  hae  the  queerest  face  that  ever  was  seen, 
^at  ye  cotdd  guess  that.  Now,  do  tell  me,  madam,  how 
je  CMS  to  thifik  sae  ?'  I  told  her  it  wa^  firom  her  cheer- 
M  disen^iged  coenteoanoe.  Sfae  said,  ^  Mem,  have  ye 
oa  hr  mair  reason  to  be  happy  than  me,  wi'  a  gudo  hus- 
band and  a  fine  family  o'  bairns,  and  plenty  o'  every 
diing  f  for  me,  I'm  the  puirest  o'  a'  puir  bodies,  and  can 
hardly  contrive  to  keep  myseU  alive  in  a'  the  wee  bits  o' 
ways  I  Irae  tell't  ye.'  After  some  more  conversation, 
durii^  wbicb  I  was  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  old 
woman's  sensiUe  oonversatioo,  and  the  natviU  of  her  re- 
marks, she  rose  to  go  away,  when  I  asked  her  name. 
Her  countenance  suddenly  clouded,  and  she  said  gravely, 
ratber  colooring,  ^  My  name  is  Helen  Walkei> ;  Imtyour 
(lusband  kens  weel  about  me«' 
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*<  la  the  evening  I.rel«(ted  bow  nuieh  I  hud  beoo  phras* 
ed,  and  inquired  whatwaa  estraardinary  in  the  bisiory  of 
the  poor  womao.  Mr*  ■  said,  there  were  perhaps 
few  luore  remarkable  people  than  Helen  Walker.  She 
had  been  left  an  orphan^  witfa  the  charge  of  a  sisler  ooq-> 
siderably  younger  than  herself,  aod  who  was- educated  and 
maintained  by  her  exertions.  Attached  to  her  by  so 
many  ties,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  her 
C^lii^s,  when  she  found  that  tbi^only  ai^ter  nauat  be  tried 
by  the  laws  of  her  couotry  for  cbild^murder,  and  upoa 
being  called  aa  priucipal  wMoess  agaiest  berf  The  qoua* 
sel  for  the  prisoner  told  Helen,  that  if  she  could  declare 
that  her  sister  had  made  any  preparations,  however  slight, 
or  bad  given  her  any  ioumatioo  oa  the  subject,  that  3Uch 
a  statement  would  save  her  sister's  li£a,  as  she  was  th«i 
principal  witness  against  her.  Helen  said,  '  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  swear  to  a  falsehood ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  cooatequence,  1  will  gire.  ny  oath  according  to  mj 
conscience,' 

"  The  trial  eacse  on,  and  the  sister  was  found  guilty 
and  condemned ;  biU,  in  Scotland,. six  weeks  must  dapse 
between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  and  Helest 
Walker  availed  herself  of  it.  The  very  day  erf  her  sis^ 
ter's  condemnation,  she  got  a  petition  drawn  up,  stating 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  tbiil.v^y  night 
set  out  on  foot  to  Loodon* 

*'  Without  introduction  or  recommendation,  with  l^r 
^ple  (perhaps  ill-expressed)  petition,,  d^awa  up  by  some 
inferior  clerk  of  the  courty  she  presented  herself,  in  her 
tartsm  plaid  and  country  attire,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  immediately  procured  the  pardon  she  petitioned  for, 
and  Helen  returned  with  it,  on  foot,  just  in  time  to  sav^ 
her  sister. 

"  I  was  so  strongly  interested  by  tins  narrative,  that  I 
determined  immediately  to  prosecute  my  acquainianea 
with  Helen  Walker  ;  but  as  I  was  to  leave  the  country 
next  day,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  it  till  my  return  in  springs 
when  the  first  walk  1  took  was  to  Helen  Walker's  cotuge.. 
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<<  She  had  died  a  short  time  before.  My  regret  was 
extreme,  and  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  account  of 
Helen  from  an  old  woman  who  inhabited  the  other  end 
of  her  cottage.  I  enquired  if  Helen  ever  spoke  of  her 
past  history,  her  journey  to  London,  &c.  *  Na,'  the  old 
woman  said,  *  Helen  was  a  wily  body,  and  whene'er  ony 
o'  the  neebors  asked  any  thing  about  it,  she  aye  turned 
the  conversation.' 

"  In  short,  every  answer  I  received  only  tended  to  in*- 
crease  my  regret,  and  raise  my  opinion  of  Helen  Walker, 
who  could  unite  so  much  prudence  with  so  much  heroic 
virtue." 

This  narrative  was  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  author,  without  date  or  signature  :— • 

**  Sir, — ^Hie  occurrence  just  related  happened  to  me 
36  years  ago.'  Helen  Walker  lies  buried  in  the  church* 
yard  of  Irongray,  about  six  miles  from  Dumfries.  I  once 
proposed  that  a  small  monument  should  have  been  erected 
to  commemorate  so  remarkable  a  character,  but  I  noW 
prefer  leaving  it  to  you  to  perpetuate  her  memory  in  a 
more  durable  manner." 

The  reader  is  now  able  to  judge  how  far  the  author  has 
improved  upon,  or  fallen  short  of^  the  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting sketch  of  high  principle  and  steady  affection  dis- 
played by  Helen  Walker,  the  prototype  of  the  fictitiousr 
Jeanie  Deans.  Mrs.  Goldie  was  unfortunately  dead  be- 
fore the  author  had  given  his  name  to  these  volumes,  so 
he  lojst  all  opportunity  of  thanking  that  lady  for  her  highly 
valuable  communication.  But  her  daughter.  Miss  Croldie, 
obliged  him  with  the  following  additional  information. 

^*  Mrs.  Goldie  endeavoured  to  collect  Anther  particu- 
lars of  Helen  Walker,  particularly  concerning  her  joamey 
to  London,  but  found  this  nearly  impossible  ;  as  the  nat«* 
ural  dignity  of  her  character,  and  a  high  sense  of  family 
respectability,  made  her  so  indissolubiy  connect  her  sister's 
disgrace  with  her  own  exertionsi  that  none  of  her  neigh- 
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bours  dunt  erer  question  ber  upon  the  subject.  One  old 
woman,  a  distant  relation  of  Helen's,  and  wbo  is  still  liy- 
ing,  says  she  worked  an  harvest  with  her,  but  that  she 
never  ventured  to  ask  her  about  her  sister's  trial,  or  her 
journey  to  London  ;  ^  Helen,'  she  added,  *  was  a  lofty 
body,  and  used  a  high  styl^  o'  language.'  The  same  old 
woman  says,  that  every  year  Helen  received  a  cheese  from 
ber  sister,  who  lived  at  Whitehaven,  and  that  she  always 
sent  a  liberal  portion  of  it  to  herself  or  to  her  father's  fam- 
ily. Thb  fact,  though  trivial  in  itself,  strongly  marks  the 
affection  subsisting  between  the  two  sisters,  and  the  com- 
plete conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  that  her  sis- 
ter had  acted  solely  firom  high  principle,  not  from  any 
want  of  feeling,  which  another  small  but  characteristic 
trait  will  further  illustrate.  A  gentleman,  a  relation  of 
Mrs.  Goldie's,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  in  the  North 
of  England,  on  coming  to  a  small  inn,  was  ^own  into 
the  parlour  by  a  female  servant,  who,  after  cautiously 
shutting  the  door,  said,  <  Sir,  I'm  Nelly  Walker's  sister.' 
Thus  practically  showing  that  she  considered  her  sister  as 
better  known  by  her  high  conduct,  than  even  herself  by 
a  different  kind  of  celebrity. 

'^  Mrs.  Goldie  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  tomb- 
stone and  an  inscription  upon  it,  erected  in  Irongray 
churchyard  ;  and  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  condescend  to 
to  write  the  last,  a  little  subscription  could  be  easily  raised 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  Mrs.  (Soldie's  wish 
be  thus  fulfilled." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  request  of  Miss 
Goldie  will  be  most  willingly  complied  with,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  any  tax  on  the  public.  Nor  is  there 
miich  ocQasion  to  repeat  how  much  the  author  conceives 
himself  obliged  to  his  unknown  correspondent,  who  thus 
supplied  him  with  a  theme  affording  such  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  moral  dignity  of  virtue,  though  unaided  by  birth, 
beauty,  or  talent.  If  the  picture  has  suffered  in  the  exe- 
cution, it  is  from  the  failure  of  the  author's  powers  to 
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ptesettt  in  detaS  the  same  siin[jle  and  strikkrg  portrait^  i 
faibited  in  Mrs.  Ooldie's  letter. 

Apnl  I,  1630,  \ 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Although  it  woiild  be  impossible  to  add  much  to  Mrs. 
tjroldie's picturesque  and  most  interesting  account  of  Helen 
Walker,  the  prototype  of  the  imaginary  Jeanie  Deans,  the 
Editor  may  be  pardoned  for  introducing  two  or  three  an- 
ecdotes respecting  that  excellent  person,  which  he  has 
collected  from  a  volume  entitled,  "  Sketches  from  Na- 
ture, by  John  M^Diarmid,"  d  gentleman  who  conducts 
an  able  provincial  paper  in  the  town  of  Dumfries. 

Helen  was  the^  daughter  of  a  small  former  in  a  place 
called  Dalwhaim,  in  the  parish  of  Irongray  ;  where,  after 
the  death  of  her  father,  she  continued,  wiUi  the  unassum- 
ing piety  of  a  Scottish  peasant,  to  support  her  mother  by 
her  own  unremitted  labour  and  privations  ;  a  case  so 
common,  that  even  yet,  1  am  proud  to  say,  few  of  my 
countrywomen  would  shrink  from  the  duty. 

Helen  Walker  was  held  among  Tier  equals  pen^y^  that 
is,  proud  or  conceited  ;  but  the  facts  brought  to  prove 
this  accusation  seem  only  to  evince  a  strength  of  charac- 
ter superior  to  those  around  her.  Thus  it  was  remarked, 
that  when  it  diundered,  she  went  with  her  work  and  her 
Bible  to  the  front  of  the  cottage,  alleging  that  the  Al- 
mighty could  smite  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

Mr.  M^Diarmid  mentions  more  particularly  the  misfor- 
tune of  her  sister,  which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place 
previous  to  1736.  Helen  Walker,  decUning  every  pro- 
posal of  saving  her  relation's  life  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
borrowed  a  sura  of  money  sufficient  for  her  journey, 
walked  the  whole  distance  to  London  barefoot,  and  made 
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her  way  to  John  Duke  of  Argyle.  She  was  heard  to  aay, 
that,  by  the  Almighty's  strength,  she  had  been  enabled  to 
meet  the  Duke  at  the  most  criucal  moment,  which,  if  lost, 
would  have  causetl  ih^  inevitable  forfeiture  of  her  sister's 
life. 

Isabella,  or  Tibby  Walker,  saved  from  the  fate  which 
impended  over  her,  was  married  by  the  person  who  had 
wronged  her,  (named  Waugh,)  and  lived  happily  for  great 
part  of  a  century,  uniformly  acknowledging  the  extraor- 
dinary affection  lo  which  she  owed  her  preservation. 

Helen  Walker  died  about  the  end  of  the  year  1791, 
and  her  remains  are  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  her 
native  parish  of  Irongray,  in  a  romantic  cemetery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cairn.  That  a  character  so  distinguished 
for  her  yndaunted  love  of  virtue,  lived  ^nd  died  in  pov- 
erty, if  not  want,  serves  only  to  siiow  us  hovv  insignificant, 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  ar^  our  principal  objects  of  am- 
bition upon  earth. 


VOla.     1. 
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TO   THE   BEST    Or    PATR0N8| 

A  PLEASED  AND  INDULGENT  READER, 
JEDEDIAH  CLEISHBOTHAM 

WISHES 
HEALTH,    ASH    INCREASE,    AND    CONTENTMENT. 


Courteous  ReadI:r, 
If  iogratiuide  comprebeodetb  every  vice,  surely  so 
foul  a  stain  worst  of  all  beseemetfa  him  whose  life  ^s  been 
devoted  to  instructing  youth  in  virtue  and  in  humane  Iet« 
ters.  Therefore  have  I  chosen,  in  this  prolegomenon,  to 
unload  -my  burden  of  thanks  at  thy  feet,  for  the  favour 
with  whicb  thou  hast  kindly  ei^tertained  the  Tales  of  my 
Landlord.  Certes,  if  thou  hast  chuckled  over  their  face<- 
tious  and  festivous  description^,  or  hast  thy  mind  fill- 
ed with  pleasure  at  the  strange  and  pleasant  turns  of  for- 
tune which  they  record,  verily,  I  have  also  simpered  when 
I  beheld  a  second  story  with  atticks,  that  ha$  arisen  on 
the  basis  of  my  small  domicileatGaodercleugh,  the  walls 
having  been  aforehand  pronounced  by  Deacon  Barrow 
to  be  capable  of  enduring  such  an  elevation.  Nor  has  it 
been  without  delectation,  that  I  have  indued  a  new  coat, 
(snuff-brown,  and  with  metal  buttons,)  having  all  nether 
garments  corresponding  thereto.  We  do  therefore  lie,  in 
respect  of  each  other,  under  a  reciprocation  of  benefits, 
whereof  those  received  by  me  being  the  most  solid,  (in 
respect  that  a  new  house  and  a  new  coat  are  better  than 
a  new  tale  and  an  old  song,)  it  is  meet  that  my  gratitude 
should  be  expressed  with  the  louder  voice  and  more  pre- 
ponderating vehemence*      And  how  should  it  be  so  ex* 
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pressed  9— Certainly  not  in  words  only,  but  in  act  and 
deed.  It  is  with  this  sole  purpose,  and  disclaiming  all 
intention  of  purchasing  that  pendicle  or  pofle  of  land 
called  the  Carlinescroft,  lying  adjacent  to  my  garden,  and 
measuring  seven  :acres,  three  roods,  and  four  perches,  that 
I  have  committed  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  thought  well 
of  the  former  tomes,  these  four  additional  volumes  of  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlord.  Not  the  less,  if  Peter  Prayfert 
be  minded  to  sell  the  said  pofle,  it  is  at  his  own  choice  to 
say  so  ;  and,  peradventure,  he  may  meet  with  a  purchas-^ 
er  :  unless  (gentle  reader)  the  pleasing  pourtraictures  of 
Peter  Pattieson,  now  given  unto  thee  in  particular,  and 
unto  the  public  in  general,  shall  have  lost  their  favour  in 
thine  eyes,  whereof  I  am  no  way  distrustful.  And  so 
much  confidence  do  1  repose  in  thy  continued  favour, 
that,  should  thy  lawful  occasions  call  thee  to  the  town  of 
Gandercleugh,  a  place  frequented  by  most  at  one  time  or 
other  in  their  lives,  I  will  enrich  thine  eyes  with  a  sight 
of  those  precious  manuscripts  whence  thou  hast  derived 
so  much  delectation,  thy  nose  with  a  snuff  from  my  mull, 
and  thy  palate  with  a  dram  from  my  bottle  of  strong 
waters,  called,  by  the  learned  of  Gandercleugh,  the 
Domine's  dribble  o'  drink. 

It  is  there,  O  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  reader,  thou 
wilt  be  able  to  bear  testimony,  through  the  medium  of 
thine  own  senses,  against  the  children  of  vanity,  who  have 
sought  to  identify  thy  friend  and  servant  with  I  know  not 
what  inditer  of  vain  fables.;  who  hath  cumbered  the 
world  with  his  devices,  but  shrunken  from  the  responsi- 
bility thereof.  Truly,  this  hath  been  well  termed  a  gen- 
eration hard  of  faith  ;  since  what  can  a  man  do  to  assert 
his  property  in  a  printed  tome,  saving  to  put  his  name  in 
the  title-page  thereof,  with  his  description,  or  designation, 
as  the  lawyers  term  it,  and  place  of  abode  ?  Df  a  surety, 
I  would  have  such  sceptics  consrder  how  they  themselves 
,  would  brook  to  have  their  works  ascribed  to  others,  their 
names  and  professions  imputed  as  forgerilBs,  and  their 
very  existence  brought  into  question  ;  even  although, 
peradventure,  it  may  be  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  any 
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but  themselves,  not  only  whether  they  are  living  or  dead, 
but  even  whether  they  ever  lived  or  no.  Yet  have  my 
maligners  carried,  their  uncharitable  censures  still  farther. 
These  cavillers  have  not  only  doubted  mine,  identity, 
ahhough  thus  plainly  proved,  but  they  have  impeaclied 
my  veracity  and  the  authenticity  of  my  historical  narra- 
tives !  Verily,  I  can  only  say  in  answer,  that  1  have  been 
cautelous  in  quoting  mine  authorities.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  if  I  had  hearkened  with  only  one  ear,  1  might  have 
rehearsed  my  tale  with  more  acceptadon  from  those  who 
bve  to  hear  Out  half  the  truth.  It  is,  it  may  hap,  not  alto- 
gether to  the  discredit  of  our  kindly  nation  of  Scotland, 
that  we  are  apt  to  take  an  interest,  warm,  yea  partial,  in 
the  deeds  and  sentiments  of  our  forefathers.  He,  whom 
bis  adversaries  describe  as  a  perjured  prelatist,  is  desirous 
that  his  predecessors  should  be  held  moderate  in  their  pow* 
er,  and  just  in  their  execution  of  its  privileges,  when,  truly, 
the  unimpassioned  peruser  of  the  Annals  of  tho^  times 
shall  deem  them  sanguinary,  violent,  and  tyrannical. 
Again,  the  representatives  of  the  suffering  non-conformists 
desire  that  their  ancestors,  the  Cameronians,  shall  be 
represented  not  simply  as  honest  entlftisiasts,  oppressed 
for  conscience-sake,  but  persons  of  Bne  breeding  and 
valiant  heroes.  Truly,  the  historian  jcaifnot  gratify 
these  predilections.  He  must  needs  describe  the  cava- 
liers as  proud  and  high-spirited,  cruel,  remorseless,  and 
vindictive ;  the  suffering  party  as  honourably  tenacious  of 
their  opinions  under  persecution  ;  their  own  tempers  be- 
ing, however,  sullen,  fierce,  and  rude;  their  opinions 
absurd  and  extravagant,  and  their  whole  course  of  con- 
duct that  of  persons  whom  hellebore  would  better  have 
suited  than  prosecutions  unto  death  for  high-treason. 
Natheless,  while  such  and  so  preposterous  were  the  opin- 
ions on  either  side,  there  were,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
men  of  virtue  and  worth  on  both,  to  entitle  either  party 
to  claim  merit  from  its  martyrs.  It  has  been  demanded 
of  me,  Jedediah  Cleisbbothara,  by  what  right  I  am  enti- 
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tied  to  constitute  myself  an  impartial  judge  of  their  dis- 
crepancies of  opinions,  seeing  (as  it  is  stated*)  that  I  must 
necessarily  have  descended  from  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  be,  of  course,  wedded  for  better  or 
for  worse,  according  to  the  reasonable  practice  of  Scot- 
land, to  its  dogmata  or  opinions,  and  bound,  as  it  were, 
by  the  tie  matrimonial,  or,  to  speak  without  metaphor^ 
ex  jure  sanguinis^  to  maintain  them  in  preference  to  all 
others. 

Bu^i  nothing  denying  the  rationality  of  the  rule,  which 
calls  on  all  now  living  to  rule  their  political  and  religious 
opinions  by  those  of  their  great-grand-fathers^  and  inevi- 
table as  seems  the  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma 
betwixt  which  my  adversaries  conceive  they  have  pinned 
me  to  the  wall,  I  yet  spy  some  means  of  refuge,  and 
claim  a  privilege  to  write  and  speak  of  both  parties  with 
impartiality.  For,  O  ye  powers  of  logic  !  when  the  pre- 
latists  and  presbyterians  of  old  times  went  together  by  the 
ears  in  this  unlucky  country,  my  ancestor  (venerated  be 
his  memory  !)  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and 
suffered  severe  handling  from  either  side,  even  to  the  ex- 
tenuation of  his  purse  and  the  incarceration  of  his  person. 

Craving  thy  pardon,  gentle  Reader,  fbr  these  few  words 
concerning  me  and  mine,  I  rest,  as  above  expressed,  thy 
sure  and  obligated  friend,^  J.  C. 

Gandercleughy         )      • 
.     this  \st  of  Aprily  1818.  > 
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HEART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN. 


CHAPTER  L 

BEING    INTRODUCTORY. 

So  dowD  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourn,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  six  insides. 

Frtre, 

The  times  have  changed  in  nothing  more  (we  follow  as 
we  were  wont  the  manuscript  of  Peter  Pattieson)  than  in 
the  rapid  conveyance  of  intelligence  and  communication 
betwij^t  one  part  of  Scotland  and  another.  It  is  not  above 
twenty  or  jhirty  years,  according  to  the  evidence  of  many 
credible  witnesses  now  alive,  since  a  little  miserable 
horse-cart,  performing  with  difficulty  a  journey  of  thirty 
miles  per  diem,  carried  our  mails  from  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land to  its  extremity.  Nor  was  Scotland  much  more  defi- 
cient in  these  accommodations,  than  our  richer  sister  had 
been  about  eighty  years  before.  Fielding,  in  his  Tom 
Jones,  and  Farquhar,  in  a  little-  farce  called  the  Stage- 
Coach,  have  ridiculed  the  slowness  of  these  vehicles  of 
public  accommodation.  According  to  the  latter  author- 
ity, the  highest  bribe  could  only  induce  the  coachman  to 
promise  to  anticipate  by  half  an  hour  the  usual  time  of  his 
arrival  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth. 

But  in  both  countries  these  ancient,  slow,  apd  sure 
modes  of  conveyance  are  now  alike  unknown ;  mail- 
coach  races  against  mail-coach,  and  high-flyer  against 
high-flyer,  through  the  most  remote  districts  of  Britain. 
And  in  opr  village  alone,  three  post-coaches,  and  four 
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coaches  with  men  armed,  and  in  scarlet  cassocks,  thunder 
through  the  streets  each  day,  and  rival  in  hrilliancy  and 
noise  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  tyrant : 

Demeru,  qui  nimboS  et  non  imitabiU  fuhMHi^ 
JEirt  «t  ajnUpedum  pulsUf  nmuUxratf  equorvm,       * 

Now  and  then,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  and  to 
correct  the  presumption  of  the  venturous  charioteers,  it 
does  happen  that  the  career  of  these  dashing  rivals  of 
Salmoneus  meets  with  as  undesii-able  and  violent  a  termi- 
nation as  that  of  their  prototype.  It  is  on  such  occa- 
sions that  the  Insides  and  Outsides,  to  use  the  appropriate 
vehicular  phrases,  have  reason  to  rue  the  exchange  of  the 
slow  and  safe  motion  of  the  ancient  Fly-coaches,  wiJich, 
compared  with  the  chariots  of  Mr.  Palmer,  so  ill  deserve 
the  name.  The  ancient  vehicle  used  to  settle  quietly 
down,  like  a  ship  scuttled  and  left  to  sink  by  the  gradual 
influx  of  the  waters,  while  the  modern  is  smashed  to 
pieces  with  the  velocity  of  the  same  vessel  hurled  against 
breakers,  or  rather  with  the  fury  of  a  bomb  bursting  at 
the  conclusion  of  its  career  through  the  air.  .  The  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  humour  it  was  to^  set  his 
face  in  stern  opposition  to  these  speedy  conveyances,  had 
coHected,'  I  have  heard,  a  formidable  list  of  such  casual- 
ties, which,  joined  to  the  imposition  of  innkeepers,  whose 
charges  the  passengers  had  no-time  to  dispute  ;  the  sauci- 
ness  of  the  coachman,  and  the  uncontrolled  and  despotic 
authority  of  the  tyrant  called  the  Guard,  iield  forth  a 
picture  of  horror,  to  which  murder,  theft,  frauds  and  pec- 
ulation, lent  all  their  dark  colouring.  But  that  which 
gratiBes  the  impatience  of  the  human  disposition  will  be 
practised  in  the  teeth  of  danger,  and  in  defiance  of  ad- 
monition ;  and,  in  despite  of  the  Cambrian  Antiquary, 
Mail-coaches  not  only  roll  their  thunders  round  the  base 
of  Penman-Maur  and  Cader-Edris,  but 

Frigiited  Skiddaw  hears  aftir 
The  rattlio^  of  ib«  uas^ythed  car. 

And  perhaps  the  echoes  of  Beq-Nevis  raay  soon  be 
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awakened  by  the  bugle,  not  of  a  warlike  cfaieftaiDf  but  of 
the  guard  of  a  mail-coach. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  day,  and  our  little  school  had 
obtaioed  a  half  holiday  by  the  intercession  of  a  good*, 
humoured  visiter.*  I  expected  by  the  coach  a  new  num- 
ber of  an  interesting  periodical  publication,  and  walked 
forward  on  the  highway  to  meet  it,  with  the  impatience 
which  Cowper  has  described  as  actuating  the  resident  in 
the  country,  when  longing  for  intelligence  from  the  mart 
of  news  : 


-"  The  grand  debate, 


'     The  popular  harangue, — the  tart  reply, — 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh— 1  long  to  know  them  all ;— > 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free. 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  again.'' 

It  was  with  such  feelings  that  I  eyed  the  approach  of 
the  new  coach,  lately  established  on  our  road,  and  ki\own 
by  the  name  of  the  Somerset,  which,  to  say  truth,  pos- 
sesses some  interest  for  me,  even  when  it  conveys  no 
such  important  information.  The  distant  tremulous 
sound  of  its  wheels  was  heard  just  as  I  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  the  gentle  ascent,  called  the  Goslin-brae,  from 
which  you  command  an  extensive  view  down  the  valley 
of  the  river  Gander.  The  public  road,  which  comes  up 
the  side  of  that  stream,  and  crosses  it  at  a  bridge  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where  I  was  standing, 
runs  partly  through  inclosures  and  plantations,  and  partly 
through  open  pasture  land.  It  is  a  childish  amusement 
perhaps, — but  my  life  has  been  spent  with  children,  and 
why  should  not  my  pleasures  be  like  theirs? — childish  as 
it  is,  then,  I  must  own  1  have  had  great  pleasure  in  watch- 
ing the  approach  of  the  carriage,  where  the  openings  of 
the  road  permit  it  to  be  seen.  The  gay  glancing  of 
the  equipage,  its  diminished  and  toy-like  appearance  at 


*  His  honour  Gilbert  Goslinn  of  Gandercleugh  ;  for  I  love  to  be  precise  ia 
matters  of  importance J,  C. 
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a  distance,  contrasted  with  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  its 
appearance  and  disappearance  at  intervals,  and  the  pro^ 
gressively  increasing  sounds ^bat  announce  its^  nearer  ap- 
proach, have  all  to  the  idle  and  listless  spectator,  who  has' 
nothing  more  important  to  attend  to,  something  of  awai^- 
ening  interest.  The  ridicule  may  attach  to  me,  which  is 
flung  upon  many  an  honest  citizen,  who  watches  from 
the  window  of  his  villa,  the  passage  of  the  stage*coach  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  natural  source  of  amusement  notwith* 
standing,  and  many  of  those  who  join  in  the  laugh  are 
perhaps  hot  unused  to  resort  to  it  in  secret. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  fate  had  decreed 
that  I  should  not  enjoy  tJie  consummation  of  the  amuse-* 
ment,  by  seeing  the  coach  rattle  past  me  .as  I  sat  on  the 
turf,  and  hearing  the  hoarse  grating  voice  of  the  guard 
6s  he  skimmed  forth  for  my  grasp. the  expecteH  packet 
without  the  carriage  checking  its  course  for  an  instant. 
I  had  seen  the  vehicle  thunder  down  the  hill  that  leads  to 
the  bridge  with  more  than  its  usual  impetuosity,  glittering 
all  tlie  while  by  flashes  from  a  cloudy  tabemacje  of  the 
dust  which  it  had  raised,  and  leaving  a  train  behind  it. 
on  the  road  resembling  a  wreath  of  summer  mist.  But 
it  did  not  appear  on  the  top  of  the  nearer  bank  within  the 
usual  space  of  three  minutes,  which  frequent  observation 
had  enabled  me  to  ascertain  was  the  medium  time  for 
crossing  the  bridge  and  mounting  the  ascent.  When 
double  that  space  had  elapsed,  1  became  alarmed,  and 
walked  hastily  forward.  As  I  came  in  sight  of  the  bridge, 
the  cause  of  delay  was  too  manifest,  for  the  Somer- 
set had  made  a  summerset  in  good  earnest,  and  over- 
turned so  completely,  that  it  was  literally  resting  upon 
the  ground,  with  the  roof  undermost,  and  the  four  wheels 
in  the  air.  The  "  exertions  of  the  guard  and  coachman," 
both  of  ^whom  were  gratefully  commemorated  in  the 
newspapers,  having  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  horses 
by  cutting  the  harness,  were  now  proceeding  to  extri- 
cate the  insides  by  a  sort  of  summary  and  Ceesarean  pro- 
cess of  delivery,  forcing  the  hinged  from  one  of  the  doors 
which  they  could  not  open  otherwise.     In  this  manner 
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were  two  disconsolate  damsels  set  at  liberty  from  the 
womb  of  the  leatberD  conveniency.  As  they  immediately 
began  to  settle  tlieir  clothes,  which  were  a  little  deranged, 
as  may  be  presumed,  I  concluded  they  had  received  no 
injury,  and  did  not  venture  to  obtrude  my  services  at  their 
toilette,  for  which,  I  understand,*!  have  since  been  re- 
flected upon  by  the  fair  suflferers.  The  outsider,  who 
must  have  been  discharged  from  their  elevated  situation 
by  a  shock  resembling  the  springing  of  a  mine,  escaped, 
nevertheless,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  scratches  and 
bruises,  excepting  three,  who  having  been  pitched  into 
the  river  Gander,  were  dimly  seen  contending  with  the 
tide,  like  the  reliques  of  iEneas's  shipwreck, — 

»  Rari  apparent  rumUs  m  gurgiU  vagto, 

I  applied  my  poor  exertions  where  they  seemed  to  be 
roost  needed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of 
the  company  who  had  escaped  unhurt,  easily  succeeded 
in  6shing  out  two  of  the  unfortunate  passengers,  who  were 
stout  active  young  fellows ;  and  but  for  the  preposterous 
length  of  their  great-coats,  and  the  equally  fashionable 
latitude  and  longitude  of  their  Wellington  trowsers,  would 
have  required  little  assistance  from  any  one.  The  third 
was  sickly  and  elderly,  and  might  have  perished  but  for 
the  effi>rts  used  to  preserve  htm. 

When  the  two  great-coated  gentlemen  had  extricated 
themselves  from  tbe  river,  and  shaken  their  ears  like  huge 
water-dogs,  a  violent  altercation  ensued  betwixt  them  and 
the  coachman  and  guard,  concerning  the  ciiuse  of  their 
overthrow.  In  the  course  of  the  squabble,  I  observed 
that  both  my  new  acquaintances  belonged  to  the  law,  and 
that  their  professional  sharpness  was  like  to  prove  an 
overmatch  for  the  surly  and  official  tone  of  the  guardians 
of  the  vehicle^  The  dispute  ended  in  the  guard  assuring 
the  passengers  that  they  should  have  seats  in  a  heavy 
coach  which  would  pass  that  spot  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  providing  it  were  not  full.  Chance  seemed  to 
favour  thi^  arrangement,  for  when  the  expected  vehicle 
arrived  tliere  were  only  two  places  occupied  in  a  carriage 
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which  professed  to  carry  six.  The  two  ladies  who  had 
been  disinterred  out  of  the  fallen  vehicle  were  readily 
admitted,  but  positive  objections  were  stated  by  those 
previously  in  possession  to  the  admittance  of  the  two 
lawyers,  whose  wetted  garments  being  much  of  the  nature 
of  well-soaked  spunges,  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  would  refund  a  considerable  part  of  the  water 
they  had  collected,  to  the  inconvenience  of  their  fellow- 
passengers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lawyers  rejected  a 
seat  on  the  roof,  alleging  that  they  had  only*taken  that 
station  for  pleasure  for  one  stage,  but  were  entitled  in  all 
respects  to  free  egress  and  regress  from  the  interior,  to 
which  their  contract  positively  referred.  After'  some  al- 
tercation, in  which  something  was  sjiid  upon  the  edict 
JSTauttB^cauponeSyStabularii^  the  coach  werft  off  leaving  ' 
the  learned  gentlemen  to  abide  by  their  action  of  dam- 


Thqy  immediately  applied  to  me  to  guide  them  to  the 
ne:;t  village  and  the  best  inn ;  and  from  the  account  I 
gave  them  of  the  Wallace^head,  declared  they  were  much 
better  pleased  to  stop  there  than  to  go  forward  upon  the 
terms  of  that  impudent  scoundrel,  the  guard  of  the.  Som- 
ers^.  All  that  they  now  wanted  was  a  lad  to  carry  their 
travelling  bags,  who  was  easily  procured  from  an  adjoin- 
ing cottage ;  and  they  prepared  to  walk  forward,  when 
they  found  there  was  another  passenger  in  the  same  de- 
serted situation  with  themselves.  This  was  the  elderly 
and  sickly -looking  person,  who  had  been  precipitated  into 
the  river  along  with  the  two  young  lawyers.  He,  it 
seenis,  had  been  too  modest  to  push  his  own  plea  against 
the  coachman  when  he  saw  that  of  his  betters  rejected, 
and  now  remained  behind  with  a  look  of  timid  anxiety, 
plainly  intimating  that  he  was  deOcient  in  those  means 
of  recommendation  which  are  necessary  passports  to  the 
hospitality  of  aii  inn. 

I  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  two  dashing 
young  blades,  for  such  they  seemed,  to  the  desolate  con- 
dition of  their  fellow-traveller.  They  took  the  hint  with 
ready  good-nature. 
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"  O  true,  Mr.  Dunover,''  said  one  of  the  youngsters, 
"  you  must  not  remain  on  the  pav6  here  ;  you  must  go 
and  have  some  dinner  with  us — Halkit  and  I  must  have 
a  post-chaise  to  go  on,  at  all  events,  and  we  will  set  yot/ 
down  wherever  suits  you  best." 

The  poor  man,  for  such  his  dress,  as  weU  as  his  diffi- 
dence, bespoke  him,  made  the  sort  of  acknowledging  bow 
by  which  says  a  Scotchman,  *^  It's  too  much  honour  for 
the  like  of  me ;"  and  followed  humbly  behind  bis  gay 
patrons,  all  three  besprinkling  the  dusty  road  as  they 
walked  along  with  the  moisture  of  their  drenched  gar- 
ments, and  exhibiting  the  singular  and  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous appearance  of  three  persons  suffering  from  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  humidity,  w^le  the  summer  sun  was  at 
its  height,  and  every  thing  else  around  them  had  the 
expression  of  heat  and  drought.  The  ridicule  did  not 
escape  the  young  gentlemen  themselves,  and  they  had 
made  what  might  be  received  as  one  or  two  tolerable  jests 
on  the  subject  before  they  had  advanced  far  on  their  per- 
egrination. 

->"  We  cannot  complain,  like  Cowley,"  said  one  of  them, 
'^  that  Gideon's  fieece  remains  dry,  while  all  around  is 
moist ;  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  miracle." 

"  We  ought  to  be  received  with  gratitude  in  this  good 
town  ;  we  bring  a  supply  of  wbst  they  seem  to  need 
most,"  said  Halkit. 

"  And  distribute  it  with  unparalleled  generosity,"  re- 
plied his  companion;  "performing  the  part  of  three 
water-carts  for  the  benefit  of  their  dusty  roads.". 

"  We  come  before  them  too,"  said  Halkit,  "  in  full 
professional  force-^counsel  and  agent" — 

"  And  client,"  said  the  young  advocate,  looking  behind 
him.  And  then  added,  lowering  his  voice,  "  that  looks 
as  if  he  had  kept  such  dangerous  company  too  long." 

It  was,  indeed,  too  true,  that  the  bumble  follower  of 
the  gay  young  men  had  the  threadbare  appearance  of  a 
worn-out  litigant,  and  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  con 

2       VOL.    I. 
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ceit,  though  anxious,  to.  conceal  my.  mirth,  from  the  object 
of  it. 

When  we  anived.at  the  WaHace  Inn»  the  elder  of  the. 
Edinburgh  gentlemen,  and.  whom.  I  understood  to  be  a. 
barrister,  iqsisted  that  I  should  remain  and  take  part  of 
their  dinner;  and  their  inquiries  and  demands  speedily  put  . 
my  landlord  andUs  whde  family  in  motion  to  produce  the 
best  cheer  which  the  larder  and  ceUar  afforded,  and  prOf- 
eeed  to  cook,  it  to  the.  best  advantage,  a  science,  in 
which  onr  entertainers  seemed  to  be  admirably,  skilled. 
In  other  respects  they  were  lively  young  men  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth  and.  good  spirits,  playing  the.  part  which  is 
common  to  the  higher,  classes  of  the  law  at  Edinburgh, 
and  wUch  nearly  resembles  ^hat  of  the  young  templars 
in  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison*  An  air  of*  giddy 
gaiety  mingled  with  the  good  sense,  taste,  and  information 
which  their  conversation  exhibited  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be 
their  object  to  unite  the  character  of  men.  of  fashion  and 
lovers  of  the  polite  arts.  A  fine  gentleman,  lH*ed  up  in 
the  thorough  idleness  and  inanity  of  pursuit,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  character  in  per- 
fection, might  in  all  probability  have  traced  a  tinge  of 
professional  pedantry  which  marked  the  barrister  in  spite 
of  his  effiurts,  and  something  of  active  bustle  in  his  com- 
panion, and  would  certainly  have  detected  more  than  a 
fashionable  mixture  of  information  and  animated  interest 
in  the  language  of  both.  But  to  me,  who  had  no  pre- 
Xensions  to  be  so  critical,  ray  companions  seemed  to  form 
a  very  happy  mixture  of  good -breeding  and  liberal  in- 
formation, with  a  dispositbn  to  lively  ratde,  pun,  and  jest, 
amusibg  to  a  grave  man,  because  it  is  what  he  himself 
can  least  easily  command. 

The  thin  pale-faced  man,,  whom  their  good-nature  had 
brought  into  their' society,  looked  out  of  place,  as  well  as 
oat  of  spirits  ;  sat  on  the  edge  of.  his  seat,  and  kept  the 
chair  at  two  feet  distance  from  the  table  >  thus  incomr 
moding  himself*  considerably  in  conveying  the  victuals  to 
his  mouth,  as  if  by  way  of  penance  for  partaking  of  them 
in  the  company  of  his  superiors.     A  short  time  after 
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dinner,  declitibig  ail  entreaty  to  partake  of  the  wine,  wbich 
circulated  freely  round,  be  informed  himself  of  the  hour 
when  the  chaise  h^d  been  ordered  to  attend  ;  and  say- 
ing, he  would  be  inteadifife^  modestfy  withdrew  fironi 
the  apartment. 

<'  Jack,"  said  the  barrister  to  his  companion,  **1  re- 
member that  poor  feilow^s  face ;  you  spoke  more  truly 
than  you  were  aware  of;  he  really  is  one  of  my  clients, 
<poor  man." 

"  Poor  man  1"  echoed  Halkit-^"  1  suppose  you 'mean 
he  isyoor  on^  and  only  client?" 

^'  That's  not  myfault.  Jack,"  replied  the  6tfief,  whost 
name  I  discovered  Wais  Hatdie.  ^*  Yo6  afre  t6  ^ve  me 
all  your  bushiess,  you  know ;  and  if  ybu  hiilve  tidrte,  the 
learned  gentleman  here  knows  nothing  can  come  of 'ndth- 

^"     .  .        ^ 

^'  You  seem  to  have  brought  something  to  nothing 
though,  in  the  case  of  that  bdnest  man.  He  looks  as 
if  he  were  just  about  to  honour  with  bis  residence  the 
HxART  or  Mn>-LoTHiAN." 

"  You  are  mistaken — he  is  just  delivered  from  it  Our 
friend  here  looks  for  an  explanation.  Pt^y,  Mr.  Pattie- 
son  have  you  been  in  Edinburgh  ?" 

I  answer^  in  the  affirinative. 

".Then  you  must  have  passed,  occasionally  at  leaA^ 
tliough  prob^bty  not  56  ifaiibfulfy  ias  1  atn  doomed  to 
do,  through  a  narrow  intricate  passage,  leading  obt  of  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Parliament  Square,  and  pass- 
ing hy  a  high  and  antique  biAlding,  with  turrets  tadd  iroi^ 
grates, 

Making  gobd  the  Mying  odd, 
Near  the  cburcb  aDd  &r  from  God'' 

Mr.  Halkit  broke  in  npon  his  learned  counsel,  to  con- 
tribute his  moiety  to  the  riddle—"  Having  at  the  dbor  the 
sign  of  the  Red  Mm" 

"  And  being  on  the  whole,"  resumed  the  counsellor, 
interrupting  his  frierid  in  his  turn, "  a  sblt  of  place  wherie 
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misfortune  is  happily  confounded  with  guilt,  where  all 
who  are  in  jwish  to  get  out" 

''  And  where  none  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  out 
wish  to  get  in,"  addec)  his  companion. 
,     "  I  conceive  you,  gentlemen,"  replied  I ;  "  you  ndean 
the  prison." 

"  The  prison,"  added  the  young  lawyer — "  you  have 
hit  it — the  very  reverend  Tolbooth  itself ;  and  Jet  me 
tell  you,  you  are  obliged  to  us  for  describing  it  with  so 
much  modesty  and  brevity;  for  with  whatever  ampli- 
fications we  might  have  chosen  to  decorate  the  subject, 
you  lay  entirely  at  our  mercy,  since  the  Fathers  Con- 
script of  our  city  have  decreed,  that  the  venerable  edi- 
fice itself  shall  not  remain  in  existence  to  confirm  or  to 
confute  us.". 

"  Then  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  is  called  the  Heart 
of  Mid-Lolhian  9"  said  1. 

"  So  termed  and  reputed,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  I  with  the  bashful  diffidence  with 
which  a  man  lets  slip  a  pun  in  presence  of  his  superiors, 
"  the  metropolitan  county  may,  in  that  case,  be  said  to 
have  a  sad  heart." 

"  Right  as  my  glove,  Mr.  Pattieson,"  added  Mr.  Har- 
die ;  "  and  a  close  heart,  and  a  hard  heart — Keep  it  up. 
Jack." 

"  And  a  wicked  heart,  and  a  poor  heart,"  answered 
Halkit  doing  his  best. 

"  And  yet  it  may  be  called  in  some  sort  a  strong  heart, 
and  a  high  heart,"  rejoined  the  advocate.  "  You  see  I 
can  put  you  both  out  of  heart." 

"  I  have  played  all  my  hearts,"  said  the  younger 
gendeman. 

"  Then  we'll  have  auQther  lead,"  answered  his  com- 
panion.— "  And  as  to  the  old  and  condemned  Tolbooth, 
what  pity  the  same  honour  cannot  be  done  to  it  as  has 
been  done  to  niany  of  its  inmates.  Why  should  not  the 
Tolbooth  have  its  '  Last  Speech,  Confession,  and  Dying 
Words  V  The  old  stones  would  be  just  as  conscious  of 
the  honour  as  many  a  poor  devil  who  has  dangled  like 
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k  ta^del  ftt  the  west  eHd  of  it,  while  the  hawketn  were 
shouting  a  cotife$ti6a  the  cdlpiit  had  nerer  bealrd  bf:^ 

^*  I  am  afraid/'  said  I,  *^  if  I  might  presume  to  give 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  t^te  of  Unvaried  sorrow  and 
guilt." 

"  Not  entirely,  my  fricpd,"  said  Hardie ;  "  a  prison 
is  a  world  within  itself^  and  has  its  own  business,  griefs, 
and  joys  peculiar  to  its  circle,  hs  intnates  ar^  sometimes 
short-lived,  but  so  al-e  soldiers  on  servicfe ;  they  are  poor 
relatively  to  the  world  without,  but  there  are  degrees  of 
weahh  and  poverty  among  thena,  and  so  som^  are  rela- 
tively rich  a}so.  They  cannot  stir  abroad,  but  neither 
can  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  fort,  or  the  crew  of  a  ship 
at  sea  ;  and  they  are  not  dhder  a  dlspen^tioh  quite^  so 
desperate  as. either,  for  they  may  have  as  midch  food  as 
they  have  money  to  buy,  and  are  not  obliged  to  work 
whether  they  have  food  or  not. 

'^  But  what  variety  of  incident,"  said  I,  (not  widiout 
a  secret  view  to  my  present  task,)  "  could  possibly  be 
derived  from  such  a  wofk  as  you  are  pleased  to  talk  oi  ?" 

"  In6nite,"  replied  the  young  advocate.  **  Y^hatcvei' 
of  guilt,  crime,  imposture,  folly,  unheard-of  misfoYtdn^s, 
and  unlooked-for  change  of  fortune,  c^n  be  fotind  to 
chequer  life,  my  Last  Speech  of  the  ToTbooth  shbiild 
illustrate  with  examples  sufficient  to  gorge  e^en  the  pub- 
lic's all-devouring  appetite  for  th6  wondenul  and  hbrrible. 
The  inventor  of  fictitious  narratives  fitik  to  rack  his  brains 
for  means  to  diversify  his  tale,  atid  after  aH  can  hardly 
hit  upon  characters  or  incidents  which  hai^e  not  been  dsed 
again  and  again,  until  they  are  familiar  to  the  eye  of  thie 
reader,  so  that  the  d6felopeMent,cnHv6i/ienf,the  desp^rati 
wound^  6f  which  the  hero  never  dies,  the  burnJftg  feVer 
from  which  the  heroine  is  sure  to  recovef,  bec6m6  A 
rae/e  matter  of  course.  I  j6in  with  my  hdne^  friend 
Crabbe,  and  have  ati  urthcky  pY6]f)ehsity  to  hbpe  v/h^ti' 
hope  is  lost,  and  to  My  upon  the  c6rk-jack6i  whidh  cile- 
ries the  heroes  of  romance  safe  through  all  l^e'  biU^^s 
2^    i^Ol.  i. 
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of  affliction."     He  dien  declaimed  the  following  passage, 
rather  with  too  much  than  too  little  emphasis : 

"  Much  have  I  feared,  but  am  no  more  afiraid, 
When  some  chaste  beauty,  by  some  wretch  betray'd, 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed, 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadful  deed. 
Not  so  do  I— Let  solid  walls  impound 
The  captive  &ir,  and  dig  a  moat  around  ;' 
Let  there  be  brazen  lo^  and  bars  of  steel, 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  neve^ied ; 
Witli  not  a  single  note  the  purse  supply, 
And  when  she  begs,  let  men  and  maids  deny ; 
Be  windows  there  from  which  she  dares  not  fall. 
And  help  so  dist&nt,  'tis  in  vain  to  call ; 
^  Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  Power  devise. 

And  from  the  baffled  ruffian  snatch  his  prize. 

"The  end  of  uncertainty,"  he  concluded,  "is  the 
death «of  interest;  and  hence  it  happens  that  no  one  now 
reads  novels." 

"  Hear  him,  ye  gods  I"  returoed  his  companion.  "  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Pattieson,  you  will  hardly  visit*  this  learn- 
ed gentleman,  but  you  are  likely  to  find  the  new  novel 
most  in  repute  lying  on  his  table,  snugly  intrenched,  how- 
ever, beneath  Stair's  Institutes,  or  an  open  volume  of 
Morrison's  Decisions." 

"Do  I  deny  it*?"  said  the  hopeful  jurisconsult,  "or 
wherefore  shoiild  I,  since  it  is  well  known  these  Dalilahs 
seduce  my  wisers  and  my  betters  ?  May  they  not  be  found 
'  lurking  amidst  the  multiplied  memorials  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished counsel,  and  even  peeping  from  under  the 
cushion  of  a  judge's  arm-chair  9  Our  seniors  at  the  bar, 
within  the  bar,  and  even  on  the  bench,  read  novels,  and, 
if  not  belied,  some  of  them  have  written  novels  into  the 
bargain.  I  only  say,  that  I  read  from  habit  and  from  in- 
dolence, not  from  real  interest ;  that,  like  Ancient.  Pistol 
devouring  his  leek,  I  read  and  swear  till  I  get  to  the  end 
of  the  narrative.  But  not  so  in  the  real  records  of  hu- 
man vagaries— «not  so  in  the  State  Trials,  or  in  the  Books 
6(  Adjournal,  where  every  now  and  then  you  read  hew 
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pages  of  the  human  heart,  and  turns  of  fortune  far  be* 
yond  what  the  boldest  novelist  ever  attempted  to  produce 
from  the  coinage  of  his  brain.'^ 

"  And  for  such  narratives,"  I  asked,  "  you  suppose  the 
History  of  the  Prison  of  Edinburgh  might  afford  appro<* 
priate  materials*?" 

''  In  a  degree  unusually  ample,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Hardie — "fiU  your  glass,  however,  in  the  meanwhile. 
Was  it  not  for  many  years  the  place'  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  met  ?  Was  it  not  James's  place  of  re- 
fuge, when  the  mob,  inflamed  by  a  seditious  preacher, 
broke  forth  on  him  with  the  cries  of  *  The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon — bring  forth  the  wicked  Haman  V 
Since  that  time  how  many  hearts  have  throbbed  within 
these  walls,  ad  the  tolling  of  the  neighbouring  bell  an- 
nounced to  them  how  fast  the  sands  of  their  life  were  ebb- 
ing ;  how  many  must  have  sunk  at  the  sound — how  many 
were  supported  by  stubborn  pride  and  dogged  resolution-^ 
how  many  by  the  consolations  of  religion  9  Have  there  not 
been  some,  who,  looking  back  on  the  motives  of  their 
crimes,  were  scarce  able  to  understand  how  they  should 
have  had  such  temptation  as  to  seduce  them  from  virtue  ? 
And  have  there  not  perhaps  been  others,  who,  sensible 
of  their  innocence,  were  divided  between  indignation  at 
the  undeserved  doom  which  they  were  to  undergo,  con- 
sciousness that  they  had  not  deserved  it,  and  racking  anx- 
iety to  discover  some  way  in  which  they  might  yet  vindicate 
themselves  ?  Do  you  suppose  any  of  these  deep,  pow- 
erful and  agitating  feelings  can  be  recorded  and  perused 
without  exciting  a  corresponding  depth  of  deep,  power- 
fpl,  and  agitating  interest  9 — O  !  do  but  wait  till  1  pub- 
lish the  Causes  CeUbres  of  Caledonia,  and  you  will  find 
no  want  of  a  novel  or  a  tragedy  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  true  thing  will  triumph  over  the  brightest  inventions 
of  the  most  ardent  imagination.  Magna  est  veritasM 
prtBvalehit.'*^ 

"  I  have  understood,"  said  I,  encouraged  by  the  affa- 
bility of  my  rattling  entertainer,  *'  that  less  of  this  inter- 
est must  attach  to  Scottish  jurisprudence  than  to  that  of 
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any  other  countJry.  The  general  m5l*ality  of  our  ped- 
ple,  their  sober  and  prudent  habits" 

"  Secure  them,"  said  the  barrister^  "  against  anjr  great 
increase  bf  professional  thieves  and  depr^ators,  but  not 
against  wild  and  way  Ward  starts  of  fancy  and  passibii,  pro- 
ducing crimes  of  an  extraordinary  description,  which  arfe 
precisely  those  to  the  detail  of  whifeh  we  listen  with  thril- 
ling interest.  England  has  been  tnlich  longer  a  highly 
civilized  country ;  het  subjects  have  been  vei-y  Strictly 
amenable  to  laws  administered  without  fear  or  favour,  a 
'complete  division  df  labour  has  taken  place  amdng  her  sub- 
iects,  and  the  very  thieves  and  robbers  form  a  distinct  class 
ift  society,  subdivided  simong  themselves  according  to  the 
subject  of  their  depredations^  and  the  ^dde  Ih  which  they 
carry  them  on,  acting  upon  regular  habits  ^nd  ptiticiples, 
which  can  be  calculated  and  anticipated  at  Bow  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  or  the  Old  Bailey.  Oar  sister  kingddm  is 
like  a  cuUivated  field, — the  farmer  experts  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  care,  a  certain  number  of  weeds  will  risfe  with  the 
corn,  and  can  tell  you  beforehand  their  names  and  appear- 
ance. But  Scotland  is  like  one  of  her  own  Highland 
glens,  and  the  moralist  who  reads  the  records  6f  Ijer  crim- 
inal jurisprudence,  will  find  as  many  curious  anomalous 
facts  in  the  history  of  mind,  as  the  botanist  will  detect 
rare  specimens  among  her  dingles  and  cliflfs." 

"  And  that's  all  the  good  you  have  obtained  from  three 
perusals  of  the  Commentaries  on  Scottish  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence "?"  said  his  companion.  "  I  suppose  the  learn- 
ed author  very  little  thinks  that  the  facts  which  his  erudi- 
tion and  acuteness  have  accumulated  for  the  illustration 
of  legal  doctrines,  might  be  so  arranged  ay  to  form  a  sdrt 
of  appendix  to  the  half-bound  and  slip-shod  volumes  of 
the  circulating  library." 

**  I'll  bet  you  a  pint  of  claret,"  said  the  elder  lawyer, 
"  that  he  will  not  feel  sore  at  the  comparison.  But,  as 
we  say  at  the  bar,  *  I  beg  I  may  not  be  interrupted ;'  I 
have  much  more  to  say  upon  my  Scottish  collection  of 
Causes  CeUbres,  You  will  please  recollect  th6  scope  and 
motive  giv^rt  for  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  malny 
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extraordinary  and  daring  crimes,  by  the  long  civil  dissen- 
tions  of  Scotland — by  the  hereditary  jurisdictions,  which, 
until  1748,  vested  the  investigation  of  crimes  in  judges, 
ignorant,  partial,  or  interested— by  the  habits  of  the  gentry, 
shut  up  in  their  distant  and  solitary  mansion-houses,  nurs- 
ing their  revengeful  passions  just  to  keep  their  blood  from 
stagnating — not  to  mention  that  amiable  national  qualifi- 
cation, called  the perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum^  which 
our  lawyers  join  in  alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  severity 
of  some  of  our  enactments.  When  I  come  to  treat  of 
matters  so  mysterious,  deep,  and  dangerous,  as  these  cir- 
cumstances have  given  rise  to,  the  blood  of  each  reader 
shall  be  curdled,  and  his  epidermis  crisped  into  goose  skin. 
— But, hist! here  comes  the  landlord,  with  tidings,  I  sup- 
pose that  the  chaise  is  ready." 

It  was  no  such  thing — the  tidings  bore,  that  no  chaise 
could  be  had  that  evening,  for  Sir  Peter  Plyem  had  car- 
ried forward  my  landlord's  two  pair?  of  horses  that  morn- 
ing to  the  ancient  royal  borough  of  Bubbleburgh,  to  look 
after  his  interest  there.  But  as  Bubbleburgh  is  only  one 
of  a  set  of  five  boroughs  which  club  their  shares  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  Sir  Peter's  adversary  had  judici- 
ously watched  his  departure,  in  order  to  commence  a  can- 
vass in  the  no  less  royal  borough  of  Bitem,  which,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  lies  at  the  very  termination  of  Sir  Peter's 
avenue,  and  has  been  held  in  leading-strings  by  him  and 
his  ancestors  for  time  immemorial.  Now  Sir  Peter  was 
thus  placed  in  the  situation  of  an  ambitious  monarch,  who, 
after  having  commenced  a  daring  inroad  into  his  enemies' 
territories,  is  suddenly  recalled  by  an  invasion  of  his  own 
hereditary  dominions.  He  was  obliged  in  consequence 
to  return  from  the  half- won  borough  of  Bubbleburgh,  to 
look  after  the  half-lost  borough  of  Bitem,  and  the  two  pairs 
of  horses  which  had  carried  him  that  morning  to  Bubble-  ' 
burgh,  were  now  forcibly  detained  to  transport  him,  his 
agent,  his  valet,  his  jester,  and  his  hard-drinker,  across 
the  Country  to  Bitem.  The  cause  of  this  detention,  which 
to  me  was  of  as  little  consequence  as  it  may  be  to  the 
reader,  was  important  enough  to  my  companions  to  recon 
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cile  them  to  the  delay.  Like  eagles^  they  smelled  the 
battle  afar  off,  ordered  a  magnum  of  claret  and  beds  at 
the  Wallace,  and  entered  at  full  career  into  the  Bubble- 
burgh  and  Bitem  politics,  with  all  the  probable  *'  petitiomi 
and  complaints"  to  which  they  were  likely  to  give  rise. 

In  the  midst  of  an  anxious,  animated,  and,  to  me,  most 
unintelligible  discussion  concerning  provosts,  barllies,  dea- 
cons, sets  of  boroughs,  leets,  town-clerks,  burgesses  resi- 
dent and  non-resident,  all  of  a  sudden  the  lawyer  recol- 
lected himself.  "  Poor  Dunover,  we  must  not  forget 
him  ;"  and  the  landlord  was"  despatched  in  quest  of  the 
pauvre  honieuxj  with  an  earnestly  civil  invitation  to  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  I  could  not  help  asking  the 
young  gentlemen  if  they  knew  the  history  of  this  poor 
roan,  and^he  counsellor  applied  himself  to  his  pocket  to 
recover  the  memorial  or  brief  from  which  he  faad  stated 
his  cause. 

'*  He  has  been  a  candidate  for  our  remedittm  misera- 
bile,^^  said  Mr.  Hardie,  *^  commonly  called  iLCessio  bono- 
rum.  As  there  are  divines  who  have  doubted  the  eternity 
of  future  punishments,  so  the  Scotch  lawyers  ^^m  to  have 
thought  that  the  crime  of  poverty  might  be  atoned  for  by 
something  short  of  perpetual  imprisofiment.  After  a 
month's  confinement,  you  must  knov^,  n  prisoner  for  debt 
is  entitled,  on  a  sufficient  statemeht  to  bur  supreme  court, 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  his  funds,  and  the  nature  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  surrendering  all  his  ^ects  to  his 
creditors,  to  claim  to  be  discharged  from  prison." 

"  I  had  heard,"  I  replied,  "  of  such  a  humane  regu- 
lation." -        ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Halkit,  "  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  as  the 
foreign  fellow  said,  you  may  get  the  eessio  when  the  bvno' 
.  rums  are  all  spentr— But  whatj  are  you  puzzling  m  your 
pockets  to  seek  yout  only  memorial  among  old  play-bills, 
letters  requesting  a  meeting  of  the  Facnhy, -rules  of  the 
Speculative  Society,  syllabus'  of  lectures — all  the  miscel- 
laneous contentsofa  young  advocate's  pocket,  which  con- 
tahis  every  thing  but  briefs  and  bank-note^  9  Can  you  - 
not  state  a  case  of  cBssio  without  )nour  memorial  9     Why 
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It  is  done  every  Saturday.  The  events  follow  each  other 
as  regularly  as  clock-work,  and  one  form  of  coBdesceo- 
dem^e  might  suit  every  one  of  them-'* 

"  This  is  very  unlike  the  variety  of  distress  which  this 
gentleman  stated  to  fall  under  the  consideration  of  your 
judges,"  said  I.      . 

"  True,"  replied  Halkit ;  "  but  Hardie  spoke  of  crim- 
inal jurisprudence,  and  this  business  is  purely  civil.  I 
could  plead  a  cessio  myself  without  the  inspiring  honours 
of  a  gown  and  three-tailed*  peri  wig — Listen. — My  client 
was  bred  a  journeyman  weaver — made  some  little  money 
— took  a  farm — (for  conducting  a  farm,  like  driving  a  gig, 
comes  by  nature) — late  severe  times — induced  to  sign 
bills  with  a  friend,  for  which  he  received  no  value — landk>rd 
sequestrates— ^creditors  accept  a  composition — pursuer 
sets  up  a  public-house — fails  a  secondtime— is  incarcera- 
ted for  a  debt  often  pounds,  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
— his  debts  amount  to  blank — his  losses  to  blank — his 
funds  to  blank — leaving  a  balance  of  blank  in  his  favour. 
There  is  no  opposition  ;  your  lordships  will  please  grant 
commission  to  take  his  oath.'* 

Hardie  now  renounced  this  ineffectual  search,  in 
which  there  was  perhaps  a  little  affectation,  and  told 
us  the  tale  of  poor  Dunover's  distresses,  with  a  tone 
in  which  a  degree  of  feeling,  which  he  seemed  ashamed  of 
as  unprofessbnal,  mingled  with  his  attempts  at  wit,  and  did 
him  more  honour.  It  was  one  of  those  tales  which  seem 
to  argue  a  sort  of  ill  luck  or  fatality  attached  to  the  hero. 
A  well-informed,  industrious,  and  blameless,  Init  poor  and 
bashful  man,  had  in  vain  essayed  all  ithe  usual  means  by 
Which  others  acquire  independence,  yet  bad  never  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  attainment  of  bare  subsistence.  Dur- 
ing a  brief  gleam  of  hope,  rather  than  of  actual  prosperity, 
he  had  added  a  wife  and  family  to  his  cares^but  the  dawn 
was  speedily  overcast.  Every  thing  retrograded  with  him 
towards  the  verge  of  the  miry  Sk)ugh  of  Dcspcmd,  which 
yawns  for  insolvent  debtors  ;  and  after  catching  at  each 
twig,  and  experiencing  the  protracted  agony  of  feeling 
them  one  by  one  elude  his  grasp,  he  actually  sunk  into  the 
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miry  pit  whence  he  had  been  extricated  by  the  profes- 
sional exertions  of  Hardie. 

"  And,  I  suppose,  now  you  have  dragged  this  poor 
devil  ashore,  you  will  leave  him  half  naked  on  the  beach 
to  provide  for  himself?"  said  Halkit.  "  Hark  ye," — and 
he  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  of  which  the  penetrat- 
ing and  insinuating  woxdsj  "  Interest  with  my  Lord,"  alone 
reached  mine. 

"  It  is  pessinU  exempli,^^  said  Hardie,  laughing,  "  to 
provide  for  a  ruined  client ;  but  I  was  thinking  of  what 
you  mention,  provided  it  can  be  managed — But  hush  !  . 
here  he  comes." 

The  recent  relation  of  the  poor  man's  misfortunes  had 
given  him,  I  was  pleased  to  observe,  a  claim  to  the  atteft- 
tion  and  respect  of  the  young  men,  who  treated  hjm  with 
great  civility,  and  gradually  engaged  him  in  a  copversation, 
which,  much  to  my  satisfacticin,  again  turned  upon  the 
Causes  Celebres  of  Scotland.  Emboldened  by  ihe  kind- 
ness with  which  he  was  treated,  Mr.  Dunover  began  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  amusement  of  the  evening. 
Jails,  like  other  places,  have  their  ancient  traditions,  known 
only  to  the  inhabitants,  and  handed  down  from  one  set  of 
the  melancholy  lodgers  to  the  rtext  who  occupy  their  cells. 
Some  of  these,  which  Dunover  mentioned,  were  interest- 
ing, and  served  to  illustrate  the  narratives  of  remarkable 
trials,  which  Hardie  had  at  his  finger  ends,  and  which  his 
companion  was  also  well  skilled  in.  This  sort  of  conver- 
sation passed  away  the  evening  tiU  the  early  hour  when 
Mr.  Dunover  chose  to  jjetire  to  rest,  and  I  also  retreated 
to  take  down  memorandums  of  what  I  had  learned,  in 
order  to  add  another  narrative  to  those  which  it  has  been 
my  chief  amusement  to  coUect,  and  to  write  out  in  detaiL 
The  two  young  men  ordered  a  broiled  bone,  Madeira 
negus,  and  a  pack  of  cards,  and  commenced  a  game  at 
picquet. 

Next  morning  the  travellers  left  Gandercleugh.  I  af- 
terwards learned  from  the  papers  that  both  have  been 
since  engaged  in  the  great  political  cause  of  Bubbleburgh 
and  Bitem,  a  summary  case,  and  entided  to  particular 
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despatch  ;  but  which,  it  is  thought,  nevertheless  may  out* 
last  the  duration  of  the  parliament  to  which  the  contest 
refers.  Mr.  Halkit,  as  the  newspapers  informed  me,  acts 
as  agent  or  solicitor ;  and  Mr.  Hardie  opened  for  Sir  Peter 
Plyem  with  singular  ability,  and  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  I  understand  he  has  since  had  fewer  play-bills  and 
more  briefs  in  his  pocket.  And  both  the  young  gentle- 
men deserve  their  good  fortune  ;  for  I  learned  from  Dun- 
'over,  who  called  on  xne  some  weeks  after,wards,  and  com- 
municated the  intelligence  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  their 
interest  had  availed  to  obtain  him  a  small  office  for  the 
decent  maintenance  of  his  family  ;  and  that,  after  a  uain 
of  constant  and  uninterrupted  misfortune,  he  could  trace 
a  dawn  of  prosperity  to  his  having  the  good  fortune  to  be 
flung  from  the  top  of  a  mail-coach  into  the  river  Gander, 
in  company  with  an  advocate  and  a  writer  to  the  signet. 
The  reader  will  not  perhaps  deem  himself  equally  obUged 
to  the  accident,  since  it  brings  upon  him  the  following  nar- 
rative, founded  upon  the  conversation  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Whoe'er*s  been  at  Paris  must  netdsknow  the  Grftvc, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  brave, 
Where  honour  and  justice  most  oddly  contribute 
To  ease  heroes'  pains  by  an  halter  and  gibbet.     . 

There  death  breaks  the  shackles  which  ifirce  had  put  oo, 

And  the  hangman  completes  what  the  judge  but  began ; 

There  the  squire  of  the  poet,  and  knight  of  the  post, 

Find  their  pains  no  more   balked,  and  their  hopes  no  more  crossed. 

Prior, 

In  former  times,  England  had  her  Tyburn,  to  which 
the  devoted  victims  of  justice  were  conducted  in  solemn 
procession,  up  what  is  now  called  Oxford-Road.     In  Ed- 
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inburgh,  a  large  open  street,  or  rather  oblong  square,  sui*- 
rounded  by  high  houses,  called  the  Grass-market,  was  used 
for  the  same  melancholy  purpose.  It  was  not  ill  chosen 
for  such  a  scene,'being  of  considerable  extent,  and  there- 
fore 6t  to  accommodate  a  great  number  of  spectators, 
such  as  are  usually  assembled  by  this  melancholy  specta* 
cle.  On  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  houses  which  sur- 
round it  were,  even  in  early  times,  inhabited  by  persons 
of  fashion  ;  so  that  those  likely  to  be  offended  or  over 
deeply  affected  by  such  unpleasant  exhibitions,  were  not 
in  the  way  of  having  their  quiet  disturbed  by  them.  The 
houses  in  the  Grass-market  are,  generally  speaking, 
of  a  mean  description  ;  yet  the  place  is  not  without  some 
features  of  grandeur,  being  overhung  by  the  southern  side 
of  the  huge  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  by  the 
moss-grown  battlements  and  turretted  walls  of  that  ancient 
fortress.  . 

It  was  the  custom,  until  within  these  thirty  years, 
or  thereabouts,  to  use  this  esplanade  for  the  scene  of 
public  executions.  The  fatal  day  was  announced  to 
the  public,  by  the  appearance  of  a  huge  black  gallows- 
tree  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  Grass-market.  This 
ill-omened  apparition  was  of  great  height^  with  a  scaffold 
surrounding  it,  and  a  double  ladder  placed  against  it,  for 
the  ascent  of  the  unhappy  criminal  and  the  executioner. 
As  this  apparatus  was  always  arranged  brfore  dawn,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gallows  had  grown  out  of  the  earth  in 
the  course  of  one  night,  like  the  production  of  some  foul 
demon  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  fright  with  which  the 
school-bOys,  when  I  was  one  of  their  number,  used  to  re- 
gard these  ominous  signs  of  deadly  preparation.  On  the 
night  after  the  execution  the  gallows  again  disappeared, 
and  was  conveyed  in  silence  and  darkness  to  the  place 
where  it  was  usually  deposited,  which  was  one  of  the  vaults 
under  the  Parliament-house,  or  courts  of  justice.  This 
mode  of  execution  is  now  exchanged  for  one  similar  to 
that  in  front  of  Newgate, — with  what  beneficial  effect  is 
uncertain.     The  menial  sufferings  of  the  convict  are  in- 
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deed  shortened.  He  no  longer  stalks  between  the  attend* 
ant  clergjmeQ,  dressed  in  "his  grave-clothes,  through  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city,  looking  like  a  moving  and 
walking  corpse,  while  yet  an  mhabitant  of  this  world  ;  but, 
as  the  ultimate  purpose  of  punishment  has  io  view  the 
prevention  of  crimes,  it  may  at  least  be  doubted,  whether, 
in  abridging  the  melancholy  ceremony,  we  have  not  in  part 
diminished  that  appalling  effect  upon  the  spectators  which 
is  the  useful  end  of  all  such  inflictions,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  which  alonCj  unless  in  very  particular  cases,  cap- 
ital sentences  can  be  altogether  justified. 

On  the  7th  day  of  September,  1736,  these  ominous 
preparations  for  execution  were  descried  in  the  place  we 
have  described,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  space  around 
began  to  be  occupied  by  several  groups,  who  gazed  on 
the  sca^ld  and  gibbet  with  a  stern  and  vindictive  sliow  of 
satisfaction  very  seldom  testified  by  the  pgpulace,  whose 
good-nature,  in  most  cases,  forgets  the  crime  of  the  coa- 
demned  person,  and  dwells  only  on  his  misery.  JBut  the 
act  of  which  the  expectied  culprit  had  been  convicted  was  ^ 
of  a  description  calculated  nearly  and  closely  to  awaken 
and  irritate  the  resentful  feelings  of  the  multitude.  The 
tale  is  well  known  ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  its 
leading  circumstances,  for  the  better  understanding  what  is 
to  follow  ;  and  the  narrative  may  prove  long,  but  I  trust 
not  uninteresting,  even  to  those  who  have  heard  its  gen- 
eral issue.  At  any  rate,  some  detail  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  render  intelligible  the  subsequent  events  of  our 
narrative. 

Contraband  trade,  though  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  legit- 
imate government,  by  encroaching  on  its  revenues, — 
though  it  injures  the  fair  trader,  and  debauches  the 
minds  of  those  engaged  in  it, — is  not  usually  looked 
upon,  either  by  the  vulgar  or  by  their  betters,  in  a  very 
heinous  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  counties 
where  it  prevails,  the  cleverest,  boldest,  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  peasantry,  are  uniformly  engaged  in  illicit 
transactions,  and  very  often  with  the  sanction  of  the  far- 
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raers  and  inferioif  gentr}\  Smuggling  was  almost  univer* 
sal  in  ScQtland  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  ;  for 
the  people,  unaccustomed  to  imposts,  and  regarding  them 
as  an  unjust  aggression  upon  their  ancient  liberties,  made 
no  scruple  to  elude  them  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
The  county  of  Fife,  bounded  by  two  friths  on  the  south 
and  north,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  having  a. num- 
ber of  small  sea-ports,  was  long  famed  for  maintaining 
successfully  a  contraband  trade ;  and,  as  there  were  many 
seafaring  men  residing  there,  who  had  been  pirates  and 
buccaneers  in  their  youth,  there  were  not  wanting  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  daring  men  to  carry  it  on.  Among  these, 
a  fellow  called  Andrew  Wilson,  originally  a  baker  in  the 
village  of  Pathhead,  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
revenue  officers.  He  was  possessed  of  great  personal 
strength,  courage,  and  cunning, — ^was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  coast,  and  capable  of  conducting  the  most 
desperate  enterprizes.  O^  several  occasions  he  succeed- 
ed in  baffling  the  pursuit  and  researches  of  the  king^s  offi- 
cers ;  but  he  became  so  much  the  object  of  their  suspi- 
qious  and  watchful  attention,  that  at  length  be  was  totally 
ruined  by  repeated  seizures.  The  man  became  desperate. 
He  considered  himself  as  robbed  and  plundered  ;  and 
took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  reprisals, 
as  be  could  find  opportunity*  Where  the  heart  ig  prepar- 
ed for  evil,  bpportunity  is  seldom  long  wanting.  This 
Wilson  learned,  that  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  at 
Kirkaldy  had  come  to  Pittenweem,  in  the  course  of  his 
official  round  of  duty,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  pubUo 
money  in  his  custody.  As  the  amount  was  greatly  within  the 
value  of  the  goods  which  had  been  seized  from  him,  Wilson 
felt  no  scruple  of  conscience  in  resolving  to  reimburse 
himself  for  his  losses,  at  the  expense  of  the  Collector  and 
the  revenue.  He  associated  with  himself  one  Robertson, 
and  two  other  idle  young  men,  whom,  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  same  illicit  trade,  he  persuaded  to  view  the 
transaction' in  the  same  justifiable  light  in  which  he  himself 
considered  it.  They  watched  the  motions  of  the  Col- 
lector ;  they  broke  forcibly  into  the  house  where  he  lodg- 
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ed, — ^Wilson,  with  two  of  his  associates^  entering  the  Col- 
lector's apartineot,  while  Robertson  the  fourth,  kept  watch 
at  the  door  with  a  drawn  cutlass  in  his  hand.  The  officer 
of  the  customs,  conceiving  his  life  in  danger  escaped  out 
of  his  bed-room  window,  and  fled  in  his  shirt,  so  that  the 
plunderers,  with  much  ease,  possessed  themselves  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds  of  public  money.  This  robbery  was 
committed  in  a  very  audacious  manner,  for  several  per- 
sons were  passing  in  the  street  at  the  time.  But  Robert- 
son, representing  the  noise  they  heard  as  a  dispute  or  fray 
betwixt  the  Collector  and  the  people  of  the  house,  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Pittenweem  felt  themselves  no  way 
called  on  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  revenue 
officer ;  so,  satisfying  themselves  with  this  very  superfi- 
cial account  of  the  matter,  like  the  Levite  in  the  parable, 
they  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  An  alarm 
was  at  length  given,  military  were  called  in,  the  depreda- 
tors were  pursued,  th^  booty  recovered,  aitd  Wilsotf  and 
Robertson  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  chiefly  on  the 
evidence  of  an  accomplice. 

Many  thought,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  men's  er- 
roneous opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  action  they  had  com- 
mitted, justice  might  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less  for- 
feiture than  that  of  two  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  audacity  of  the  fact,  a  severe  example  was  judged 
necessary,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  government. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  sentence  of  death  was 
to  be  executed,  files  and  other  implements  necessary  for 
their  escape,  were  transmitted  secretly  to  the  culprits  by 
a  friend  from  without.  By  these  means  they  sawed  a  bar 
out  of  one  of  the  prison-windows,  and  might  have  made 
their  escape,  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  Wilson,  who,  as  he 
was  daringly  resolute,  was  doggedly  pertinacious  of  his 
opinion.  His  comrade,  Robertson,  a  young  and  slender 
man,  proposed  to  make  the  experiment  of  passing  the 
foremost  through  the  gap  they  had  made,  and  enlarging  it 
from  the  outside,  if  necessary,  to  allow  Wilson  free  pas- 
sage.    Wilson,  however,  insisted  on  making  the  first  ex- 
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per  «aent,  and  being  a  robust  and  lusty  man,  he  not  only 
found  it  impossible  to  get  through  betwixt  the  bars,  but 
by  bis  struggles,  he  jammed  himself  so  fast,  that  he  was 
unable  to  draw  his  body  back  again.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces discovery  became?  unavoidable,  arid  sufficient  precau- 
tions were  taken  by  the  jailor  to  prevent  any  repetition  of 
the  same  attempt.  Robertson  uttered  not  a  word  of  re- 
flection on  his  companion  for  the  consequences  of  his  ob- 
stinacy ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  sequel,  that  Wilson's 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  recollection,  that,  but 
for  him,  his  comrade,  over  whose  mind  he  exercised  con- 
siderable influence,  would  not  have  engaged  in  the  crim- 
inal enterprize  which  had  terminated  thus  fatally  ;  and 
that  now  he  had  become  his  destroyer  a  second  time, 
since,  but  for  his  obstinacy,  Robertson  might  have  eflfected 
his  escape.  Minds  like  Wilson's,  even  when  exercised  in 
evil  practices,  sometimes  retain  the  power  of  thinking  and 
resolving  with  enthusiastic  generosity.  His  whole  thoughts 
were  now  bent  on  the  possibility  of  saving  Robertson's 
life,  without  the  least  respect  to  his  own.  The  resolution 
which  he  adopted,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  it 
into  eflfect,  were  striking  and  unusual. 

^Adjacent  to  the  tolbooth  or  city  jail  of  Edinburgh,  is 
one  of  three  churches  into  which  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Giles  is  now  divided,  called,  from  its  vicinity,  the  Tolbooth 
Church.  It  was  die  custom,  that  criminals  under  sen- 
tence of  death  were  brought  to  this  church,  with  a  suffi- 
cient guard,  to  hear  and  join  in  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  before  execution.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
hearts  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  however  hardened 
before  against  feelings  of  devotion,  could  not  but  be  ac- 
cessible to  them  upon  uniting  their  thoughts  and  voices, 
for  the  last  time,  along  with  their  fellow-mortals,  in  ad- 
dressing their  Creator.  And  to  the  rest  of /the  congre- 
gation,' it  was  thought  \t  could  jiot  but  be  impressive  and 
affecting,  to  find  their  devotions  mingling  with  those,  who, 
sent  by  the  doom  of  an  earthly  tribunal  to  appear  where 
the  whole  earth  is  judged,  might  be  considered  as  beings 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  eternity.     The  practice,  how- 
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ever  edifying,  has  been  discontinued,  in  consequence  of 
the  incident  we  are  about  to  detail. 

The  clergyman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  in  the 
Tolbooth  Churchy  had  concluded  an  affecting  discourse, 
part  of  which  was  particularly  directed  to  the  unfortunate 
men,  Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  wqre  in  the  pew  set 
apart  for  the  persons  in  their  unhappy  situation,  each  se- 
cured betwixt  two  soldiers  of  the  city  guard.  The  cler- 
gyman had  reminded  them,  that  the  next*  congregation 
they  must  join  would  be  that  of  tlie  just,  or  of  the  un- 
just :  that  the  psalms  they  n&w  heard  must  be  exchang- 
ed, in  the  space  of  two  brief  days,  for  eternal  hallelujahs, 
or  eternal  lamentations  ;  and  that  this  fearful  alternative 
must  depend  upon  the  state  to  which  they  might  be  able 
to  bring  their  minds  before  the  moment  of  awful  prepara- 
tion :  that  they  should  not  despair  on  account  of  the  sud- 
denness of  the  summons,  but  rather  to  feel  this  comfort 
in  then*  misery,  that,  though  all  who  now  lifted  the  voice, 
or  bent  the  knee  in  conjunction  with  them,  lay  under  the 
same  sentence  of  certain  death,  they  only  had  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  the  precise  moment  at  which  it  should 
be  executed  upon  them.  *'  Therefore,"  urged  the  good 
man,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  redeem  the  time, 
my  unhappy  brethren,  which  is  yet  left,  and  remember, 
that,  with  the  grace  of  Him  to  whom  space  and  time  are 
but  as  nothing,  salvation  may  yet  be  assured,  even  in  the 
pittance  of  delay  which  the  laws  of  your  country  afford 
you." 

Robertson  was  observed  to  weep  at  these  words ;  but 
Wilson  seemed  as  one  whose  brain  had  not  entirely  re- 
ceived their  meaning,  or  whose  thoughts  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  some  different  subject ; — an  expression  so 
natural  to  a  person  in  his  situation,  that  it  excited  neither 
suspicion  nor  surprise. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  as  usual,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  dismissed,  many  lingering  to  indulge  their 
curiosity  with  a  more  fixed  look  at  the  two  criminals,  who 
no\V,  as  well  as  their  guards,  rose  up,  as  if  to  depart  when 
the  crowd  should  permit  them.      A  murmur  of  compas- 
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fiion  was  beard  to  pervade  the  spectators^tfae  cnore  general^ 
'  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  alleviating  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  when  all  at  once,  Wilson,  who,  as  wo  have  already 
noticed,  was  a  very  stronz  man,  seized  two  of  the  soldiers, 
one  with  each  hand,  and  calling  at  the  same  time  to  his 
companion,  ^^  Run,  Geordie,  run  !"  threw  himself  on  a 
third,  and  festened  his  teeth  on  the  collar  of  his  coat. . 
Robertson  stood  for  a  second  as  if  thunderstruck,  and  un- 
able to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  escape  ;  but 
the  cry  of  "  Run,  run !"  being  echoed  from  many  around, 
whose  feelings  surprised  them  into  a  very  natural  interest 
in  his  behalf,  he  shook  off  the  grasp  of  the  remaining  sol- 
dier, threw  himself  over  the  pew,  mixed  with  the  dispers- 
ing congregation,  none  of  whom  felt  inclined  to  stop  a 
poor  wretch  taking  this  last  chance  for  his  life,  gained  the 
door  of  the  church,  and  was  lost  to  all  pursuit. 

Th&  generous  intrepidity  which  Wilson  had  displayed 
on  this  occasion  augmented  the  feeling  of  compassion 
which  attended  his  fate.  The  public,  where  their  own 
prejudices  are  not  concerned,  are  easily  engaged  on  the 
side  of  dbinterestedness  and  humanity,  admired  Wilson's 
Dehaviour,  and  rejoiced  in  Robertson's  escape.  This  gen- 
eral feeling  was  so  great,  that  it  excited  a  vague  report  that 
Wilson  would  be  rescued  at  the  place  of  execution,  either 
by  the  inob  or  by  some  of  his  old  associates,  or  by  some 
second  extraordinary  and  unexpected  exertion  of  strength 
and  courage  on  his  own  part.  The  magistrates  thought 
it  their  duty  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  dis- 
turbance. They  ordered  out,  for  protection  of  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
City  Guard,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Porteous,  a 
ipan  whose  name  became  too  memorable  from  the  melan- 
pholy  circumstances  of  the  day,  and  subsequent  events. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  this  person,  and 
the  corps  which  be  commanded.  Bqt  tb^  subject  is  of 
importaopQ  sufficient  to  deserve  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

And  tlKNi,  great  god  of  aqna-vitK  ! 
Wba  gways  the  empire  of  this  city, 
(When  ibu  we're  tometiines  capemoitj,) 

Be  thou  prepared, 
To  save  us  frae  that  black  banditti, 

The  City  Guard ! 

Fergummf9  Jkft  Jkufs. 

Captain  John  Porteous,  a  name  memorable  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  who 
endeavoured  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own  mechanical  trade 
of  a  tailor.  The  youth,  however,  had  a  wild  and  irreclaima- 
ble propensity  to  dissipation,  which  finally  sent  him  to  serve 
in  the  corps  long  maintained  in  the  service  of  the  States  of 
Holland, and  called  the  Scotch  Dutch.  Herehe  learned 
military  discipline  ;  and,  returning  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  an  idle  and  wandering  life,  to  his  native  city, 
his  services  were  required  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  disturbed  year  1715,  for  disciplining  their 
City  Guard,  in  which  he  shortly  afterwards  received  a 
captain's  commission.  It  was  only  by  his  military  skill, 
and  an  alert  and  resolute  character  as  an  officer  of  police, 
that  he  merited  this  promotion,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  profligate  habits,  an  unnatural  son,  and  a  brutal 
husband.  He  was,  however,  useiiil  in  bis  station,  and 
his  harsh  and  fierce  habits  rendered  him  formidable  to 
rioters  or  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

The  corps  in  which  he  held  his  command  is,  or  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  was^  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  soldiers,  divided  into  three  companies,  and  regu- 
larly armed,  clothed,  and  embodied.  They  were  chiefly 
veterans  who  enlisted  in  this  corps,  having  the  benefit  of 
working  at  their  trades  when  they  were  off  duty.  These, 
men  had  the  charge  of  preserving  public  order,  repressing 
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rio^s  and  street  robberies,  acting,  in  short,  as  an  armed 
police,  and  attending  on  all  public  occasions,-  where  con- 
fusion or  popular  distnrbance  noight  be  expected.*  Poor 
Ferguson,  whose  irregularities  sometimes  led  him  into 
unpleasant  rencontres  with  these  military  conservators  of 
public  order,  and  who  mentions  them  so  often  that  he  may 
be  termed  their 'poet  laureate,  thus  admonishes  his  read- 
ers, warned  doubtless  by  his  own  experience  : 

"  Gude  folk,  as  ye  come  frae  the  fair, 

Bide  yont  frae  this  black  squad  ; 
There's  nae  sic  savages  elsewhere 

Allowed  to  wear  cockad.'* 

In  fact,  the  soldiers  of  the  City  Guard,  being,  as  we 
have  saicjfin  general  discharged  veterans,  who  had  strength 
enough  remaming  for  this  municipal  duty,  and  being,  more- 
over, for  the  greater  part  Highlanders,  were  neither  by  birth, 
education,  or  former  habits,  trained  to  endure  with  much 

i)atience  the  insults  of  the  rabble,  or  the  provoking  petu- 
ance  of  truant  school-boys,  and  idle  debauchees  of  all 
descriptions,  with  whom  their  occupation*  brought  them 
into  contact.  On  the  contrary,  the  tempers  of  the  poor 
old  fellows  were  soured  by  the  indignities  with  which  the 
mob  distinguished  them  on  many  occasions,  and  frequently 
might  have  required  the  soothing  strains  of  the  poet  we 
have  just  quoted — 

**  O  soldiets  !  Unt  ywu  aio  dear  saket,  "^ 

^  For  Scotland's  love,  the  Land  o'  Cakes, 

Gie  not  her  bairns  sic  deadly  paiks 
"Nor  be  sae  rude, 
'     VfV  firelock  or  Lochaber-axe, 

As  spill  th^  Uuid  r' 

On  all  occasions  when  a  holiday  licensed  some  riot  and 
irregularity,  a  skirmish  with  these  veterans  was  a  favourite 
recreation  with  the  rabble  of  Edinburgh.  These  pages 
may  perhaps  see  the  light  when  many  have  in  fresh  recol- 
lection such  onsets  as  we  allude  to.  But  the  venerable 
corps,  with  whom  the  ^contention  was  held,  may  now  be 
considered  as  totally  extinct.    Of  late  the  graduaJ  dirainu- 
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tiQQ  of  these  civic  soldiers  reminds  one  6f  the  abatement 
of  King  Lear's  hundred  knights.  The  edicts  of  each 
succeeding  set  of  magistrates  have,  Kke  those  of  Goneril 
and  Regan,  diminished  this  venerable  band  with  the  sim- 
ilar question,  'f  What  need  we  five-and-twenty  ? — ten  ? — 
or  five  ?"  And  it  is  now  nearly  come  to,  "  What  need 
one  *?"  A  spectre  may  indeed  here  and  there  still  be  seen 
of  an  old  grey-headed  and  grey-bearded  Highlander,  with 
war-worn  features,  but  bent  double  by  age  ;  dressed  in  an 
old-fashioned  cocked  hat,  bound  with  white  tape  instead 
of  silver  lace  ;  and  in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  a 
muddy-coloured  red,  bearing  in  his  withered  hand  an  an- 
cient weapon,  called  a  Lochaber-axe;  a  long  pole,  namely, 
with  an  axe  at  the  extremity^  and  a  hook  at  the  back  of 
the  hatchet.^  Such  a  phantom  of  former  days  still  creeps, 
I  have  been  informed,  round  the  statue  of  Charles  the 
Second,  in  the  Parliament  Square,  as  if  the  Itnage  of  a 
Stuart  were  the  last  refuge  for  any  memorial  of  our  an- 
cient manners  ;  and  one  or  two  others  are  supposed  to 
glide  around  the  dbor  of  the  guard-house  assigned  to  themr 
in  the  Luckenbooths,  when  their  ancient  refuge  in  the 
High  Street  was  laid  low."*  But  the  fate  of  manuscripts 
bequeathed  to  friends  and  executors  is  so  uncertain,  that 
the  narrative  containing  these  frail  memorials  of  the  old 
Town-Guard  of  Edinburgh,  who,  with  their  grim  and  . 
valiant  corporal,  John  Dhu,  (the  fiercest-kwking  fellow  I 
ever  saw,)  were,  in  my  boyhood,  the  alternate  terror  and 
derision  of  the  petulant  brood  of  the  High  School,  may  . 
perhaps  only  come  to  light  when  all  memory  of  the  insti- 
tution has  faded  away,  and  then  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
Kay's  caricatures,  who  has  preserved  the  features  of  some 
of  their  heroes.  Ill  tlie  preceding  generation,  when  there 
was  a  perpetual  alarm  for  the  plots  and  activity  of  the 
Jacobites,  some  pains  was  taken  by  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  to  keep  this  corps,  though  composed  always  of 
such  materials  as  we  have  noticed,  in  a  more  effective 
state  than  was  afterwards  judged  necessary,  \^en  their 
most  dangerous  service  was  to  skirmish  with  the  rabble  on 
the  King's  birth-day.     They  were,  therefore,  more  the 
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objects  of  hatred,  and  less  that  of  scorn,  than  they  were 
afterwards  accounted.  ^ 

To  Captain  John  Porteous  the  honour  of  his  command 
and  of  his  corps  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  high  in- 
terest and  importance.  He  was  exceedingly  incensed 
against  Wilson  for  the  affront  which  he  construed  him  to 
have  put  upon  his  soldiers,  in  the  effort  he  made  for  the 
liberation  of  his  companion,  and  expressed  himself  most 
ardently  on  the  subject.  He  was  no  less  indignant  at  the 
report,  that  there  was  an  intention  to  rescue  Wilson  him- 
self from  the  gallows,  and  uttered  many  threats  and  im- 
precations upon  that  subject,  which,  were  afterwards  re- 
membered to  his  disadvantage.  In  fact,  if  a  good  deal  of 
determination  and  promptitude  rendered  Porteous,  in  one 
respect,  6t  to  command  guards  designed  to  suppress  pop- 
ular commotion,  he  seems,  on  the  other,  to  have  been  dis- 
qualified for  a  charge  so  delicate^  by  a  hot  and  surly  tem- 
per, always  too  ready  to  come  to  blows  and  violence  ;  a 
character  void  of  principle  ;  and  a  disposition  to  regard 
the  rabble,  who  seldom  failed  to  regale  him  and  his  soldiers 
with  some  marks  of  their  displeasure,  as  declared  enemies, 
upon  whom  it  was  natural  and  justifis^ble  that  he  should 
seek  opportunities  of  vengeance.  Being,  however,  the 
most  active  and  trust-worthy  among  the  captains  of  the 
City  Guard,  he  was  the  person  to  whom  the  magistrates 
confided  the  command  of  the  soldiers  appointed  to  keep 
the  peace  at  the  time  of  Wilson's  execution.  He  was 
ordered  to  guard  the  gallows  and  scaffold,  with  about 
eighty  men,  all  this  disposable  force  that  could  be  spared 
for  that  duty. 

But  the  magistrates  took  farther  precautions,  which  af- 
fected Porteous's  pride  very  deeply.  They  requested 
the  assistance  of  part  of  a  regular  infantry  regiment,  not 
to  attend  upon  the  execution,  but  to  remain  drawn  up 
on  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  during  the  time  that 
it  went  forward,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  multitude,  in 
case  they  should  Be  disposed  to  be  unruly,  with  a  display 
of  force  which  could  not  be  resisted  without  desperation. 
It  may  sound  ridiculous  in  our  ears,  considering  the  fallen 
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State  of  this  ancteiK  civic  corps,  tbat  its  officer  should 
have  feh  punctiliously  jeaioos  of  its  honour.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Captaio  Porteous  resented,  as  an  indignity,  the  introducing 
the  Welsh  Fusileers  within  the  city,  and  drawing  them  up  in 
the  street  where  no  drums  but  his  own  were  allowed  to  be 
sounded,  without  the  special  command  or  pennission  of  the 
magistrates.  As  he  could  not  show  his  lU-humour  to  his 
patrons  the  magistrates,  it  increased  tus  indignation  and 
his  desire  to  be  revenged  on  the  unfortunate  criminal  Wil- 
son, and  all  who  favoured  him.  These  internal  emotions 
of  jealousy  and  rage  wrought  a  change  on  the  man's  mien 
and  bearing,  visible  to  all  who  saw  him  on  the  fatal  morn- 
iDg  when  Wilson  was  appointed  to  suffer.  Porteous's 
ordinaxy  appearance  was  rather  favourable.  He  was 
dbout  the  middle  sise,  stout,  and  well  made,  having  a 
military  air,  and  yet  rather  a*  gentle  and  mild  countenance. 
His  complexion  was  brown,  his  face  somewhat  fretted 
with  the  scars  of  the  small-pox,  hb  eyes  rather  languid 
than  keen  or  fierce.  On  the  present  occasion,  however^ 
it  seemed  to  those  who  saw  him  as  if  he  were  agitated  by 
some  evil  demon.  His  ^ep  was  irregular,  his  voice  hol- 
low and  broken,  his  countenance  pale,  his  eyes  staring  and 
wild,  his  speech  imperfect  and  confused,  and  his  whole 
appearance  so  disordered,  that  many  remarked  he  seem- 
ed to  be  /ejf,  a  Scottish  expression,  meaning  the  state  of 
those  who  are  driven  on  to  their  impending  fate  by  the 
stirong  impulse  of  some  irresistible  necessity. 

One  part  of  hb  conduct  was  truly  diabolical,  if,  indeed, 
it  has  not  been  exaggerated  by  the  general  prejudice  en- 
tertained against  his  memory.  When  Wilson,  the  unhap- 
py crimiaal,  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  in  ord^r  that  be  m$ght  be  conducted  to  the  place 
of  execution,  Porteous,  not  satisfied  with  the  usual  pre- 
cai^Bs  to  prevent  escape^  oMered  him  to  be  manacled. 
This  might  be  justifiable  from  the  character  and  bodily 
strength  of  the  male^tor,  as  well  as  from  the  aj^ehen- 
sions  so  generally  entertained  of  an  expected  rescue.  But 
die  band-^fTs  which  were  produced  being  found  too  small 
4       vol-.  1.  - 
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for  die  wrists  of  a  nmn  so  bigj^boned  as  Wilson,  Porteom 
proceeded  with  bis  own  hands,  and  by  great  exertion  of 
sfirei^tb,  to  ibrce  tbem  till  they  cksped  together,  to  the 
exquisite  torture  c^  the  unhappy  o'tmioaL  Wikon  re* 
monstrated  against  such  barb«rous  usage,  declaring  that . 
the  paio  distracted  his  thoughts  from  the  sublets  of  med* 
itation  proper  to  his  unbaf^y  condition* 

"  It  signifies  little,"  replied  Captain  Porteous  ;  "  your 
pain  wiB  be  soon  at  an  end." 

**  Your  cruelty  is  great,"  ausw^ed  the  sufierer^ 
*•  You  know  not  bow  soon  you  yourself  may  bare  occa- 
sion to  ask  tbe  mercy,  which  you  are  now  refusing  to  a 
ffeUow-creature,     May  God  i<Mrgire  you." 

These  words,  long  afterwards  quoted  and  remembered, 
were  all  that  passed  between  Porteous  and  his  prisoner  ; 
but  as  they  took  air,  and  became  known  to  tbs  people, 
they  greatly  increased  the  popular  compassion  for  WUson, 
and  excited  a  proportionate  degree  of  ind^nation  against 
Porteous ;  against  whom,  as  strict,  and  even  violent  io 
the  discharge  of  his  unpopular  office,  the  common  people 
bad  some  real,  and  many  imaginary  causes  of  complaint.  - 

When  the  painful  procession  was  completed,  and  Wil- 
son, with  tbe  escort,  bad  arrived  at  the  scaffold  in  the 
Grass-market,  there  appeared  no  signs  c^  that  attempt  to 
rescue  him  which  had  occasioned  such  precautions.  The 
multitude,  in  general,  looked  on  with  deeper  interest  than 
at  ordinary  executions  ;  and  there  might  be  seen,  on  the 
countenances  of  many,  a  stem  and  indignant  expression, 
like  that  with  which  the  ancient  Cameronians  might  be 
supposed  to  witness  the  execution  of  their  brethren,  who 
glorified  the  bovenant  on  the  same  occasion,  and  at 
the  same  spot.  But  there  was  no  attempt  at  violence. 
Wilson  himself  seemed  disposed  to  hasten  over  the  space 
that  divided  time  fix)m  eternity.  The  devotions  proper 
and  usual  on  such  occasions  were  no  sooner  finish^  than 
he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law 
was  fulfilled. 

He  had  been  suspended  on  the  gibbet  so  long  as  to  bo 
totally  deprived  of  life,  wheii  at  once,  as  if  occasioned  bv 
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9Qfme  newlf -reci^veci  iaqnibe,  there  arose  a  tumult  among 
4he  muhkiide.  Maajr  wtaae^  vwte  thrown  at  PorteouB 
and  bis  guards;  aome  oiachief  was  done  ;  and  the  mob 
coodnv^  to  press  £Mrward  vriik  vriMops,  shrieks,  howk, 
and  exclanaationf  •  A  jronn;  felkyw,  wtdi  a  sailor's  cap 
slouched  owjt  his  feu^e,  i^ruRg  ten  the  8oaffi>ld,  and  cut' 
the  rope  by  which  the  criimnal  was  suspended.  Others 
af^roacbed  to  carry  off  the  faKljr,  eMier  to  secure  for  it 
a  decent  grave,  or  to  try,  perhaps,  some  means  of  resus- 
ckatbn.  Captain  Porteious  was  wrought,  by  this  appear- 
ance of  insurrection  against  his  authority,  into  a  rage  so 
headlong  as  made  htm  forget,  that,  the  sentence  hairing 
been  fuBy  executed,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  fmsguided  multitude,  but  to  draw  off  his 
men  as  fast  as  possible*  He  sprung  from  the  scafibld, 
snatched  a  musket  from  one  of  his  soldiers,  commanded 
the  party  to  give  ire,  and,  as  several  eye-witnesses  oon- 
curred  in  swearing,  set  them  the  example,  by  discharging 
bis  piece,  and  shooting  a  man  dead  on  the  spot.  Several 
soldiers  obeyed  his  comtiiand,  or  foUowed  his  example  ; 
six  or  seven  persons  were  slain,  and  a  great  many  were 
hurt  and  wounded. 

After  this  act  of  vic^nce,  the  Captain  proceeded  to 
withdraw  his  men  towards  their  guard-house  in  the  High- 
Street.  The  mob  were  not  so  much  intimidated  as  in- 
censed by  what  had  been  done.  They  pursued  the  sol- 
diers with  execrations,  accompanied  by  voUies  of  stones. 
As  they  pressed  on  them,  the  rear-most  soldiers  turned, 
and  again  fired  with  fatal  aim  and  execution.  It  is  not 
accurately  known  whether  Porteous  commanded  this  se- 
cond act  of  violence  ;  but  of  course  the  odium  of  the 
whole  transa(^ons  of  the  fatal  day  attached  to  Mm,  and 
to  him  alone.  He  arrived  at  the  guard-house,  dismissed 
fais  soldiers,  and  went  to  make  his  report  to  the  magis- 
trates concerning  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  day. 

Apparently  .by  this  time  Captain  Porteous  had  begun 
tD  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  own  cohduct,  and  the  re- 
ception he  met  with  from  the  magisttates  was  such  as  to 
make  him  still  more  anxious  to  gloss  it  over.     He  denied 
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that  be  had  givtn  orders  to  ftre ;  he  denied  he  bad  fired 
with  his  own  hand  ;  he  even  produced  the  fosee,  which 
he  carried  aa  an  officer,  for  exanawiatioD ;  k  wus  found 
still  loaded.  Of  three  cartridges  wbioh  he  was  seen  to 
put  in  his  pouch  that  nionung,  two  were  sttfi  there; 
a  white  handkerchief  was  thrust  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece,  and  returned  unsoiled  ^r  blackened*  To  the 
defence  founded  on  these  circumstaDees  it  was  an>- 
swwed,  that  Porteous  bad  not  used  his  own  piece,  but  had 
been  seen  to  take  one  from  a  soMier.  Among  the 
many  who  had  been  killed  and  wounded  by  the  unhappy 
fire,  there  were  sereral  of  better  rank ;  for  even  the  lui* 
manity  of  such  soldiers  as  fired  over  the  heads  of  the 
mere  rabble  around  the  scafibld,  proved  in  some  instances 
fatal  to  persons  who  were  [Rationed  in  windows,  or  ob- 
served the  melancholy  scene  from  a  distance*  The  voice 
of  public  indignation  was  loud  and  general ;  and,  ere 
men's  tempers  had  time  to  cool,  the  trial  of  Captain, Por- 
teous took  place  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary. 
After  a  long  and  patient  hearing,  the  jury  had  the  diffi- 
cult duty  of  balancing  the  positive  evidence  of  many 
persons,  and  those  of  respectability,  who  deposed  posi- 
tively to  the  prisoner's  commanding  his  soldiers  to  fire, 
and  Umself  nring  bis  piece,  of  which  some  swore  that 
they  saw  the  smoke  and  flash,  and  beheld  a  man  drop  at 
whom  it  was  pointed,  with  tlie  negative  testimony  of 
others,  who,  though  well  statbned  for  seeing  what  had 
passed,  neither  heard  Porteous  give  orders  to  fire,  nor 
saw  him  fire  himself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  averred  that 
the  first  shot  was  fired  by  a  soldier  who  stood  close  by 
him.  A  great  part  of  bis  defence  was  also  founded  on 
the  turbulence  of  the  mob,  which  witnesses,  according  to 
their  feelings,  their  predilections,  and  their  opportunities 
of  observation,  represented  difi^rently ;  some  describing 
as  a  formidable  riot,  what  others  represented  as  a  trifling, 
disturbance,  such  as  always  used  to  take  place  on  the  Kke 
occasions)  when  the  executioner  of  the  law,  and  the  men 
commissioned  to  protect  him  in  his  task,  were  generally 
exposed  to  some  indignities*  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
sufficiently  shows  how  the  evidence  preponderated  m 
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dteir  minds.  It  declared  &at  John  Poiteoos  fired  t  gim 
«iBong  the  people  assembled  at  the  exeoalioB  ;  that  he 
gave  erders  to  4its  skiers  to  fire,  by  Which  many  persoiii 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thai 
the  prisoner  and  his  guard  bad  been  wounded  and  beaten, 
by  stones  thrown  at  them  by  the  multitude.  Upon  ibk 
verdicty  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  passed  senta^ce  of  death 
against  Captain  John  Poiteous,  adjudging  him,  m  the 
common  forfn,  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  oommon 
place  of  execution,  on  Wednesday,  8th  September,  I7S6, 
and  ail  his  movable  property  to  be  forfeited  to  the  King's 
use,  according  to  the  Scottmh  law  ia  cases  of  wilfid 
murder. 


CHAPTER  IV- 

« tiM  how^  ooae,  bHA  Ml  (Im  SMA.*** 

On  the  day  when  the  unhappy  Porteous  was  expected 
to  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law,  the  place  of  execution, 
extensive  as  it  b,  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 
There  was  not  a  window  in  all  the  lofty  tenements  around 
it,  or  in  the  steep  and  crooked  street  called  the  Bow,  by 
which  the  fatal  procession  was  to  descend  from  the  High- 
Street,  that  was  not  absolutely  filled  with  spectators. 
The  uncommon  height  and  antique  appearance  of  these 
houses,  some  of  which  were  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Knighte  Templars,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  still 
exhibit  on  their  fronts  and  gables  the  iron  cross  of  these 
orders,  gave  additional  effect  to  a  scene  in  itself  so  strik- 
ing. The  area  of  the  Grass-market  resembled  a  huge 
dark  lake  or  sea  of  human  beads,  in  the  centre  of  which 
arose  the  fa^  tree,  tall,  black,  and  ominous,  from  which 
aangled  the  deadly  halter.     Every  object  takes  interest 
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from  its  uBes  and  associatioDS^  and  the  erect  beam  and 
empty  noose,  things  so  simple  in  themseWet ,  became,  on 
such  an  oceasioQ^  objects  of  terror  and  of  solemn  in- 
terest. 

Amid  so  numerous  an  assembly  there  was  scarcely  a 
word  spoken,  save  in  whispers.  The  thirst  of  vengeance 
was  in  some,  degree  allayed  by  its  supposed  certainty  ^ 
and  even  the  populacie,  with  deeper  feeling  than  they  are 
wont  to  entertain,  suppressed  alt  clamorous  exultation,  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  scene  of  retaliation  in  triumph,  si- 
lent and  decent,  though  stern  and  relentless.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  depth  of  their  hatred  to  the  unfortunate  criminal 
scorned  to  display  itself  in  anything  resembling  the  more 
noisy  current  of  their  ordinary  feelings.  Had  a  stranger 
consulted  only  the  evidence  of  his  ears,  be  might  have 
supposed  that  so  vast  a  multitude  were  assembled  for 
some  purpose  which  affected  them  with  the  deepest  sor- 
row, and  stilled  those  noises  which,  upon  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions, arise  from  such  a  concourse  ;  but  if  he  gazed 
upon  their  faces,  he  would  have  been  instandy  undeceiv- 
ed. The  compressed  lip,  the  bent  brow,  the  stem  and 
flashing  eye  of  almost  every  one  on  whom  he  looked,  con- 
veyed the  expression  of  men  come  to  ghit  their  sight  with 
triumphant  revenge.  It  is  probable  tibat  the  appearance 
of  the  criminal  might  have  somewhat  changed  the  temper 
of  the  populace  in  his  favour,  and  that  they  might  in  the 
moment  of  death  have  forgiven  the  man  against  whom 
their  resentment  had  been  so  fiercely  heated.  It  had, 
however,  been  destined,  that  the  mutability  of  their  sen- 
timents was  not  to  be  exposed  to  this  trial. 

The  usual  hour  for  producing  the  criminal  had  been 
past  for  many  minutes,  yet  the  spectators  observed  no 
sjrmptom  of  his  appearance.  "  Would  they  venture  to 
defraud  public  jusUce  ?"  was  the  question  which  men 
began  anxiously  to  ask  at  each  other.  The  first  answer 
in  every  case  was  bold  and  positive, — "  They  dare  not." 
But  when  the  point  was  further  canvassed,  other  opinions 
were  entertained,  and  various  causes  of  doubt  were  sug- 
gested.     Porteous  had  been  a  favourite  officer  of  the 
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magistracy  of  the  city,  wbidi;  bdng  a  Durftefous  and  flutlu- 
ating  body,  rehires  for  its  sufiport  a  degree  of.  energy  in 
its  functionaries,  which  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  cannot  at  all  times  alike  be  supposed  to  possess  in 
their  own  persops.  It  was  remembered,  that  in  the  In- 
formation for  Porteous,  (the  paper,  namely,  in  which  his 
case  was  stated  to  the  judges  of  the  criminal  court,)  he 
had  been  described  by  his  cmmsel  as  the  person  on  whom 
the  magistrates  chiefly  relied  in  all  emergencies  of  un* 
common  difficulty.  It  was  argued,  too,  that  his  conduct, 
on  the  imhappy  occasion  of  Wilson's  execution  was 
capable  of  being  attributed  to  an  imprudent  excess  of 
zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  a  motive  for  which  those 
under  whose  authority  he  acted  might  be  supposed  to 
have  great  sympathy.  ^  And  as  these  considerations  might 
move  the  magistrates  to  make  a  favourable  representation 
of  Porteous's  case,  there  were  not  wanting  others  in  the 
higher  departments  of  government,  which  would  make 
such  suggestions  favourably  listened  to. 

The  mob  of  Edinburgh,  when  thoroughly  excited,  had 
been  at  all  times  one  o[  the  fiercest  which  could  be  found 
in  Europe ;  and  of  late  years  they  had  risen  repeatedly 
against  the  government,  and  sometimes  not  without  tempo- 
rary success*  They  were  conscious,  therefore,  that  they 
were  no  favourites  with  the  rulers  of  th»period,  and  that,  if 
Captain  Porteous's  violence  was  not  altogether  regarded  as 
good  service,  it  might  certainly  be  thought,  that  to  visit  it 
witE  a  capital  punishment  would  render  it  both  delicate  and 
dangerous  for  future  ofBcers,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
to  act  with,  effect  in  repressing  tumults.  There  is  also  a 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  general  maintenance  of  authority ;  and  it 
seemed  not  unlikely,  that  what  to  the  relatives  of  the  suf- 
ferers appeared  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  massacre, 
should  be  otherwise  viewed  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's* 
It  might  be  there  supposed,  that,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
Captain  Porteous  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  trust  delegated 
to  him  by  the  lawful  civil  authority  ;  that  he  bad  been 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  and  several  of  his  men  hurt ; 
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and  that,  in  finally  repelling  force  by  force,  his  conduct 
could  be  fairly  imputed  to  no  other  motive  than  self-de-^ 
fence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

These  considerations,  of  themselves  very  powerful,  in- 
duced the  spectators  to  apprehend  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
prieve ;  and  to  the  various  causes  which  might  interest 
the  rulers  in  hisfavoui^  the  lower  part  of  the  rabble  added 
one  which  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  their  compre- 
hension. It  was  averred,  in  order  to  increase  the  odium 
against  Porteous,  that  while  he  repressed  withjthe  utmost 
severity  the  slightest  excesses  of  the  poor,  he  not  only 
overlooked  the  license  of  the  young  nobles  and  gentry, 
but  was  very  willing  to  lend  them  the  countenance  of  liis 
official  authority,  in  execution  df  such  loose  pranks  as  it 
was  chiefly  his  duty  to  have  restrained.  This  suspicion, 
which  was  perhaps  much  exaggerated,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  populace  ;  and  when  seve- 
ral of  the  higher  rank  joined  in  a  petition,  reconnmending 
Porteous  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  it  was  generalljr 
supposed  he  owed  their  favour  not  to  any  conviction  of 
the  hardship  of  his  case,  but  to  the  fear  of  losing  a  conven- 
ient accomplice  in  their  debaucheries.  It  is  scarcely  neces-' 
sary  to  say  how  much  this  suspicion  augmented  the  peo- 
ple's detestation  of  this  obnoxious  criminal,  as  well  as  their 
fear  of  his  escaping  the  "sentence  pronounced  against  him. 

While  these  arguments  were  stated  and  replied  to,  and 
canvassed,  and  supported,  the  hitherto  silent  expectation 
of  the  people  became  changed  into  that  deep  and  agitat- 
ing murmur  which  is  sent  forth  by  the  ocean  before  the 
tempest  begins  to  howl.  The  crowded  populace,  as  if 
.their  motions  had  corresponded  with  the  unsettled  state  o* 
their  minds,  fluctuated  to  and  fro  without  any  visible  cause 
of  impulse,  like  the  agitation  of  the  waters,  called  by 
sailors  the  ground-swell.  The  news,  which  the  magis- 
trates had  almost  hesitated  to  communicate  to  them,  were 
at  length  announced,  and  spread  among  the  spectators 
with  a  rapidity  like  lightning.  A  reprieve  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office,  under  the  hand  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  had  arrived,  intimating  the  pleasure 
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6[  Queeo  CaroKoe,  (Regenl  of  tbe  kkigdoro  duriag  the 
absence  of  George  II.  oa  the  coDtiBent,)  that  the  execu- 
tioD  of  the  sentence  of  death  prooounced  against  John 
Porteous,  late  Captain-lieutenant  of  the  City-Guard  of 
Edinburgh,  present  prisoner  in  the  tolboo|h  of  that  city, 
be  respited  for  six  weeks  from  the  time  appointed  for  his 
execution.  • 

The  assembled  spectators  of  almost  all  degrees,  whose 
minds  had  been  wound  op  to  the  pitch  which  we  have 
described,  q|tered  a  groan,,  or  rather  a  roar  of  indignation 
and  disappointed  revenge,  aknilar  to  that  of  a  tyger  frotiA 
whom  his  meal  has  been  rent  by  bis  keeper  when  he  was 
just  about  to  devour  it*  This  6erce  exclamation  seemed 
to  forebode  some  immediate  expfosion  of  popular  resent- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  such  bad  been  expected  by  the  mag- 
istrates,  and  the  necessary  measures  had  been  taken  to 
repress  it.  But  the  shout  was  not  repeated,  nor  did  any 
sudden  tumult  ensue,  such  as  k  appeared  to  announce. 
The  populace  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  having  express- 
ed their  disappointment  in  a  vain  claisour,  and  the  sound 
changed,  not  into  the  silence  which  bad  preceded  the 
arrival  of  these  stunning  news,  but  into  stifled  mutterings, 
which  each  group  maintained  among  themselves,  and 
which  were  blended  into  one  deep  and  hoarse  murmur 
which  floated  above  the  assembly.  Yet  still,  tliougb  all 
expectation  of  the  execution  was  over,  the  mob  remain- 
ed assembled,  stationary  as  it  were,  through  very  resent- 
ment, gazing  on  the  preparations  for  death,  which  had 
now  been  made  in  vain,  and  stimulating  their  feelings,  by 
recalling  the  various  claims  which  Wilson  might  have  had 
on  royal  mercy,  from  the  mistaken  motives  on  which  he 
acted,  as  well  as  from  the  generosity  he  bad  displayed 
towards  his  accomplice.  "  This  man,"  they  said, — "  the 
brave,  the  resolute,  die  generous,  was  executed  to  death 
without  mercy  for  stealing  a  purse  of  gold,  which  in  some 
sense  he  might  connder  as  a  fair  reprisal ;  wl^ile  the  pro- 
fligate satellite,  who  took  advantage  of  a  trifiiog  tumult, 
Inseparable  from  such  occauons,to  shed  the  bfood  of 
*weDty  of  bis  feUow-citizens,  is  deemed  a  fitting  object 
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for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  Is 
this  to  be  borne  9 — would  our  fathers  have  b<Mme  it  1 
Are  not  we,  like  them,  Scotsmen  and  burghers  of  Edin* 
burgh  9" 

The  6fficers  of  justice  began  now  U>  reniove  the  scaf- 
fold, and  other  preparations  which  had  been  made  for 
the  execution,  in  hopes,  by  doing  so,  to  accelerate  the 
dispersion  of  the  mukitude.  The  measure  had  the  de- 
sired effect ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  fatal  tree  been  unfix- 
ed from  the  large  stone  pedestal  or  socket  in  which  it 
was  secured,  and  sunk  slowly  down  upon  the  wain  in- 
tended to  remove  it  to  the  place  where  it  was  usually 
deposited,  than  the  populace,  after  giving  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  a  second  shout  of  rage  and  mortification,  be- 
gan slowly  to  disperse  to  their  usual  abodes  and  occupa- 
tions. 

The  windows  were  in  like  manner  gradually  deserted, 
and  groups  of  the  more  decent  class  of  citizens  formed 
themselves,  as  if  waiting  to  return  homewards  when  the 
streets  should  be  cleared  of  the  rabble.  Contrary  to  what 
is  frequently  the  case,  this  description  of  persons  agreed 
in  general  with  the  sentiments  of  their  inferiors,  and  con- 
sidered the  cause  as  common  to  all  ranks.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  it  was  by  no  means  amongst  the 
lowest  class  of  spectators,  or  those  most  likely  to  bo 
engaged  in  the  riot  at  Wilson's  execution,  that  the  fatal 
fire  of  Porteous's  soldiers  had  takep  effect.  Several 
persons  were  killed  who  were  looking  out  at  windows  at 
the  scene,  who  could  not  of  course  belong  to  the  rioters, 
and  were  persons  of  decent  rank  and  condition.  The 
burghers,  therefore,  resenting  the  loss  which  had  fallen 
on  their  own  body,  and  proud  and  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  as  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  have  at  all  times  been, 
were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  unexpected  pespite  of 
Captain  Porteous. 

it  was  noticed  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  more  partic- 
ularly remembered,  that,  while  the  mob  were  in  the  act 
of  dispersing,  several  individuals  were  seen  busily  passing 
from  one  place  and  one  group  of  people  to  another,  re« 
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mainiDg  long  with  none,  but  whispering  for  a  little  time 
with  those  who  af^peared  to  be  declaiming  most  violently 
against  the  conduct  of  government.  These  active  agents 
had  the  appearance  of  men  from  the  country,  and  were 
generally  supposed  to  be  old  friends  and  confederates  of 
Wilson,  whose  minds  were  of  course  highly  excited  against 
Porteous. 

If,  however,  it  was  the  intention  of  these  n>en  to  stir 
the  multitude  to  any  sudden  act  of  mutiny,  it  seemed 
for  the  time  to  be  fruitless.  The  rabble,  as  well  as  the 
more  decent  part  of  the  assembly,  dispersed,  and  went 
home  peaceably  ;  and  it  was  only  by  observing  the  moody 
discontent  on  their  brows,  or  catching  the  tenor  of  the  con- 
versation they  held  with  each  other,  that  a  stranger  could 
estimate  the  state  of  their  minds.  We  will  give  the  read- 
er this  advantage,  by  associating  ourselves  with  one  of 
the  numerous  groups  who  were  painfully  ascending  the 
steep  declivity  of  the  West  Bow,  to  return  to  their  dwel- 
lings in  the  Lawn-market. 

"  An  unco  thing  this,  Mrs.  Howden,"  said  old  Peter 
Plumdamas  to  his  neighbour  the  rouptng-wife,  or  sales- 
-  woman,  as  he  offered  her  his  arm  to  assist  her  in  the 
toilsome  ascent,  '^  to  see  the  grit  folk  at  Lunnon  set  their 
face  against  law  and  gospel,  and  let  loose  sic  a  reprobate 
as  PorteouB  upon  a  peaceable  town!" 

"And  to  think  o'  the  weary  walk  they  hae  gien  us," 
answered  Mrs.  Howden,  with  a  groan ;  "  and  sic  a  com- 
fortable window  ds  I  had  gotten,  too,  just  within  a  penny- 
stane-cast  of  the  scaffi>ld — -1  could  hae  heard  every  word 
the  minister  said — and  to  pay  twalpennies  for  my  stand, 
and  a'  for  naething  !" 

"  I  am  judging,"  said  Mr.  Plumdamas,  "  that  this 
reprieve  wadna  stand  gude  in  the  auld  Scots  law,  when 
the  kingdom  was  a  kingdom." 

"  I  dinna  ken  muckle  about  the  law,"  answered  Mrs. 
Howden  ;  "  but  I  ken,  wlien  we  had  a  king,  and  a  chan^ 
cellor,  and  parliament-men  o'  our  ain,  we  could  aye  pee- 
ble  them  wi'  stanes  when  they  were  na  gude  bairns — 
But  naebody's  nails  can  reach  the  length  o'  Lunnon." 
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"  Weary  on  Luonon,  and  a'  that  e'er  came  out  o*t  !** 
said  Miss  Grizell  Damahoy,  an  ancient  seamstress'; 
"  they  hae  taen  awa  our  parliament,  and  they  hae  op- 
pressed our  trade.  Our  gentles  will  hardly  'allow  that  a 
Scots^  needle  can  sew  ruffles  on  a  sark,  or  lace  on  an 
owerlay." 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  Miss  Damahoy,  and  I  ken  o'  them 
that  hae  gotten  raisins  frae  Lunnon  by  forpits  at  ance," 
responded  Plumdamas ;  "  and  then  sic  an  host  of  idle 
English  gaugers  and  excisemen  as  hae  come  down  to  vex 
and  torment  usf  that  an  honest  man  canna  fetch  sae 
muckle  as  a  bit  anker  o'  brandy  frae  Leith  to  the  Lawn- 
market,  but  he's  like  to  be  rubbit  o'  the  very  gudes  he's 
bought  and  paid  for.  Weel,  1  winna  justify  Andrew 
Wjlson  for  pitting  bands  on  what  wasna  his ;  but  if  he 
took  nae  mair  than  his  ain,  there's  an  awfu'  difference 
between  that  and  the  fact  this  man  stands  for." 

'^  If  ye  speak  about  tlie  la^,"  said  Mrs.  Howden, 
"  here  comes  Mr.  Saddletree,  that  can  settle  it  as  weel 
as  ony  on  the  bench." 

The  party  she  mentioned,  a  grave  elderly  person,  widi 
a  superb  periwig,  dressed  in  a  decent  suit  of  sad-cobur*  * 
ed  clotlies,  came  up  as  she  spoke,  and  courteousfy  gave 
his  arm  to  Miss  Grizell  Damahoy. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Bartoline 
Saddletree  kept  an  excellent  and  highly-esteemed  shop 
for  harness,  saddles,  &c.  &c.  at  the  sign  of  the  Groldeu 
Nag,  at  the  head  of  Bess  Wynd.  His 'genius,  however, 
(as  he  himself  and  most  of  his  neighbours  conceived,) 
lay  towards  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  he  fail-» 
ed  not  to  give  frequent  attendance  upon  the  pleadings 
and  arguments  of  the  lawyers  and  judges  in  the  neigh- 
bouring square,  where,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  o&ener  to 
be  found  than  would  have  consisted  with  bis  own  emolu- 
ment ;  but  diat  his  wife,  an  active  pain»-taking  p^son, 
couid,  in  his  absence,  make  an  admirable  shift  to  please 
the  customers  and  scold  the  journeymen.  This  good 
kdy  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  her  husband  take  his 
way,  and  go  on  improving  his  sto^k  of  legal  knowledge 
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widiout  iatei¥upt]on;but,  m  if  in  requital,  she  insist'ed 
upon  having  her  own  will  in  the  domestic  and  commer- 
cial departments  which  he  abatidoned  to  her.  Now,  as 
Bartoline  Saddletree  had  a  codaderable  gift  of  words, 
which  be  mistook  for  eloquence,  and  conferred  more  lib- 
erally upon  the  society  in  which  he  lived  than  was  at  all 
times  gracious  and  acceptable,  there  went  forth  a  saying, 
with  which  wags  used  sometimes  to  interrupt  his  rhetoric, 
that,  as  he  had  a  golden  nag  at  his  door,  so  he  had  a  grey 
mare  in  his  shop.  This  reproach  induced  Mr.  Saddle- 
tree, on  all  occasions,  to  assume  rather  a  haughty  and 
stately  tone  towards  his  good  woman,  a  circumstance  by 
which  she  seemed  very  little  affected,  unless  he  at- 
tempted to  exercise  any  real  authority,  when  she  never 
failed  to  fly  into  open  rebellion.  But  such  extremes 
Bartoline  seldom  provoked ;  for,  like  the  gentle  King 
Jamie,  he  was  fonder  of  talking  of  authority  than  really 
e;cercising  it.  This  turn  of  mind  was,  on  the  whole, 
lucky  for  him ;  since  his  substance  was  increased  without 
any  trouble  on  his  part,  or  any  interruption  of  his  favour- 
ite studies. 

This  word  in  explanation  has  been  thrown  in  to  the 
reader,  while  Saddletree  was  laying  down,  with  great  pre- 
cision, the  law  upon  Porteous's  case,  by  which  be  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  that,  if  Porteous  had  fired  five  min- 
utes sooner,  before  Wilson  was  cut  dotvn,  he  would  have 
been  ver$aHs  in  licitOj  engaged,  that  is,  in  a  lawful  act, 
and  only  liable  to  be  punished  propter  excessutn^  or  fof 
lack  of  discretioti,  which  nbight  have  mitigated  the  pun- 
ishment to  pcsna  ordinaria* 

"  Discretion  !"  echoed  Mrs.  Howden;  on  whom  it  may 
well  be  supposed  the  fineness  of  this  distinction  was  en- 
tirely thrown  away, — "  whan  had  Jock  Porteous  either 
grace,  discretion,  or  gude  manners  1 — I  mind  when  his 
father''— 

"  But,  Mrs*  Howden,"  said  Saddletree 

"  And  1,"  said  Miss  Damahoy,  "  mind  when  his 
mother" 

5      VOL.   I. 
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'^  Miss  Datnaboy,"  entreated  the  interrupted  ora* 
tor 

"  And  I,"  said  Plumdamas,  "  mind  when  his  wife" 

"  Mr.  Plumdamas — Mrs.  Howden — Miss  Damahoy," 
again  implored  the  orator, — "  mind  the  distinction,  as 
Counsellor  Crossmyloof  says, — '  I,'  says  he,  '  take  a  dis- 
tinction.' Now,  the  body  of  the  criminal  being  cut  down, 
and  the  execution  ended,  Porteous  was  no  longer  official ; 
the  act  which  he  came  to  protect  and  guard  being  done 
and  ended,  he  was  no  better  than  cuivis  ex  populo^ 

"  ^uivis — quivis^  Mr.  Saddletree,  craving  your  par- 
don," said  (with  a  prolonged  emphasis  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble) Mr.  Butler,  the  deputy  schoolmaster  of  a  parish  near 
Edinburgh,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  behind  them  as 
the  false  Latin  was  uttered. 

"  What  signifies  interrupting  me,  Mr.  Butler  ? — but  I 
am  glad  to  see  ye  notwithstanding — I  speak  after  Coun- 
sellor Crossmyloof,  and  he  said  cuivisJ*^ 

"  If  Counsellor  Crossmyloof  used  the  dative  for  the 
nominative,  I  would  have  crossed  his  loof  with  a  tight 
leathern  strap,  Mr.  Saddletree  ;  there  is  not  a  boy  on 
the  booby  form  but  should  have  been  scourged  for  such 
a  solecism  in  grammar." 

"  I  speak  Latin  like  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Butler,  and  not  like 
a  schoolmaster,"  retorted  Saddletree. 

"  Scarce  like  a  school-boy,  1  think,"  rejoined  Butler. 

"  It  matters  little,"  said  Bartoline  ;  "  all  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  Porteous  has  become  liable  to  Xhe  pana  extra 
ordinem,  or  capital  punishment ;  which  is  to  say,  in  plain 
Scotch,  the  gallows,  simply  because  he  did  not  fire  when 
he  was  in  office,  but  waited  till  the  body  was  cut  down, 
the  execution  whilk  he  had  in  charge  to  guard  implement- 
ed, and  he  himself  exonered  of  the  public  trust  imposed 
on  him." 

"  But,  Mr.  Saddletree,"  said  Plumdamas,  "  do  ye 
really  think  John  Porteous's  case  wad  hae  been  better  if 
he  had  begun  firing  before  ony  stanes  were  flung  at  a'  9" 

"  Indeed  do  I,  neighbour  Plumdamas,"  replied  Bar- 
toline, confidently,  ''  he  being  then  in  point  of  trust  and 
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in  point  of  power,  the  execution  being  but  ineboat,  or,  at 
least,  not  implemented,  or  6naUy  ended ;  but  after  Wil- 
son was  cut  down,  it  was  a'  ower — he  was  clean  exaucton 
rate,  and  had  nae  mair  ado  but  to  get  awa  wi'  his  guard 
up  this  West  Bow  as  fast  as  if  there  had  been  a  caption 
after  him — And  this  is  law,  for  I  heard  it  laid  down  by 
Lord  Vincovincentem." 

"  Vincovincentem  ? — Is  he  a  lord  of  state,  or  a  lord 
of  seat?"  inquired  Mrs.  Howden.^ 

"  A  lord  of  seat — a  lord  of  session. — I  fash  mysell 
little  wi'  lords  o*  state  ;  they  vex  me  wi'  a  wheen  idle 
questions  about  their  saddles,  and  curpels,  and  holsters, 
and  horse-furniture,  arid  what  they'll  cost,  and  whan  they'll 
be  ready — a  wheen  gallopping  geese — my  wife  may  serve 
the  like  o'  them." 

'*  And  so  might  she,  in  her  day,  hae  served  the  best 
lord  in  the  land,  for  as  little  as  ye  think  o'  her,  Mr.  Sad- 
dletree," said  Mrs.  Howden,  somewhat  indignant  at  the 
contemptuous  way  in  which  her  gossip  was  mentioned  ; 
*'  when  she  and  I  were  twa  gilpies,  we  little  thought  to 
hae  sitten  doun  wi'  the  Kke  o'  my  auld  Davie  Howden,  or 
you  either,  Mr.  Saddletree." 

While  Saddletree,  who  was  not  bright  at  a  reply,  was 
cudgelling  his  brains  for  an  answer  to  this  home-thrust. 
Miss  Damahoy  broke  in  on  him. 

"  And  as  for  the  lords  of  state,"  said  Miss  Damahoy, 
^^  ye  suld  mind  the  riding  o'  the  parliamept,  Mr.  Saddle- 
tree, in  the  gude  auld  time  before  the  Union, — a  year's 
rent  o'  mony  a  gude  estate  gaed  for  horse-graith  and  har- 
nessing, forbye  broidered  robes  and  foot-mantles,  that  wad 
hae  stude  by  their  lane  wi'  gold  brocade,  and  that 
were  muckle  in  my  ain  line." 

'^  Ay,  and  then  the  lusty  banquetting,  with  sweetmeats 
and  c^mGts  wet  and  dry,  and  dried  fruits  of  divers  sorts," 
said  Plumdamas.  *'  But  Scotland  was  Scotland  in  these 
days." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  neighbours,"  said  Mrs.  How- 
den, *'  I'll  ne'er  believe  Scotland  is  Scotland  ony  mair,  if 
our  kindly  Scots  sit  doun  with  the  affiroht  they  hae  gien 
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US  this  day.  It'?  not  only  the  blu4e  that  is  ^hed,  but  the 
blade  that  migbt  ba^^  been  shed,  that's  required  at  our 
4iands ;  there  was  nay  daughter's  weap,  little  Eppie  Daidle 
— my  oe,  ye  ken,  Miss  Grizell — ^had  pJay'd  the  truant  frae 
the  school,  as  bairns  will  do,  ye  ken,  Mr.  Butler" 

"  And  for  which,"  interjected  Mr.  Butler,  "they  should 
be  soundly  scourged  by  their  well-wishers." 

^'  And  had  just  cruppin  to  the  gallows'  foot  to  see  the 
hanging,  as  was  natural  for  a  wean  }  and  what  (of  might 
na  she  hae  been  shot  as  weel  as  the  reist  o'  them,  and 
where  wad  we  a'  hae  been  tbien  *?  I  wonder  how  Queen 
Carline  (if  her  name  be  Carline^)  wad  hae  liked  to  hae 
had  ane  o'  her  ain  bajrns  ip  sic  a  venture  ?"      ' 

"  Report  says,"  answered  Butler,  "  that  such  a  circum- 
stance would  not  have  distressed  her  majesty  beyond  en- 
durance." 

"  Aw/ed,"  said  Mrs.  |iow4eni  "  the  sum  o'  tlie  matter 
is,  that,  were  I  a  nian,  {  wad  hae  amends  o'  Jock  Porte- 
ous,  be  the  upshot  what  lij^je  o't,  if  a'  the  carles  and  car- 
lines  in  England  had  sworn  ^  (he  nay-say." 

"  I  would  da^  ar  wi'  my  naib," 

said  Miss  Grizel  i." 

"  Ye  may  be  I  Butler,  '^  but  I 

would  not  advisf  ' 

"  Speak  !"  e:  together^  **  there 

will  be  naetbing  Jie  Weigh-house 

to  the  Water-gate,  u}\  this  is  either  end^d  or  mended." 

The  females  now  d^p^rtied  to  itheir  respective  places  of 
abode.  Piumdama^  pme^  the  other  two  genUepaen  in 
drinking  their  mfiridianj^^  bumper-draflf^  gf  brandy,)  as 
they  passed  the  well-knowji  ip^-b^owed  shop  in  the  Lawn- 
market,  where  they  were  \yont  to  tajce  that  refreshment. 
Mr.  Plumdamas  th0n  djep^ed  towards  his  shop^  and  Mr. 
Butler,  who  happened  tp  h^ye  ^m^  particular  occasion 
for  the  rein  of  ^n  old  bridle,  (the  truants  of  that  busy  day 
could  have  anticipated  its  application,)  walked  down  the 
Lawn-market  with  Mr.  Saddletree,  each  talking  as  he 
could  get  a  word  thrust  in,  the  on^  on  tl^e  laws  of  Scot- 
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land,  the  ofber  on  those  of  syntax,  and  neither  listening 
to  a  word  which  his  companion  uttered. 


CHAPTER  y. 

Elswbair  be  colde  right  weel  lay  down  the  law. 
But  in  his  house  was  meek  as  is  a  daw.. 

DavU  Undtay, 

"  There  has  been  Jock  Driver  the  carrier  here,  speer- 
ing  >bout  his  new  graith,"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree  to  her 
husband 9  as  he  crossed  his  threshold,  not  with  the  purpose 
by  any  means  of  consulting  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  but 
merely  to  intimate,  by  a  gentle  recapitulation,  how  much 
duty  she  had  gone  through  in  his  absence. 

"  Weel,"  replied  Bartoline,  and  deigned  not  a  word 
more. 

**  And  the  Laird  of  Girdingburst  has  had  his  running 
footman  here,  and  ca'd  himsell,  (he*s  a  civil  pleasant  young 
gentleman,)  to  see  when  the  broidered  saddle-cloth  for 
his  sorrel  horse  will  be  ready,  for  be  wants  it  agane  the 
Kelso  races." 

"  Weel,  aweel,"  replied  Bartoline,  as  laconically  as 
before. 

"  And  his  lordship,  the  Earl  of  Blazonbury,  Lord  Flash 
and  Flame,  is  like  to  be  clean  daft,  that  the  harness  for 
the  six  Flanders  mears,  wi'  the  crests,  coronets,  housings, 
and  mountings  conform,  are  no  sent  hame  according  to 
promise  gien." 

"  Weel,  weel,  weel — weel,  weel,  gudewife,"  said  Sad- 
dletree, "  if  he  gangs  daft,  we'll  hae  him  cognosced — it*s 
a'  very  weel." 

"  It's  weel  that  ye  think  sae,  Mr.  Saddletree,"  answer- 
ed his  helpmate,  rather  nettled  at  the  indifference  with 
which  her  report  was  received  \  "  there's  mony  ane  wad 
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hae  thought  themselves  affroqtady  if  sae  rapny  customers 
had  ca'd  and  naebody  to  answer  them  but  women-folk ; 
for  a'  the  lads  were  aff,  as  suae  as  your  back  was  turned, 
to  see  Porteous  hanged,  that  might  be  counted  upon  ; 
and  sae,  you  no  being  at  hame" 

"  Houts,  Mrs.  Saddletree,"  said  Bartoline,  with  an  air 
of  consequence,  "  dinna  deave  me  wi'  your  nonsense  ;  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  being  elsewhere — non  omnia 
— as  Mr.  Crossmyloof  sfiid  when  he  was  called  by  two 
roacers  at  once,  non  omnia possumus — pessimus — possimis 
— I  ken  our  ]aw-latin  offends  Mr.  Butler's  ears,  but  it 
means  naebody,  an  it  were  the  Lord  President  himsell, 
can  do  twa  turns  at  ance." 

*^  Very  right,  Mr.  Saddletree,"  answered  his  careful 
helpmate,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  '^  and  nae  doubt  it*s  a 
decent  thing  to  leave  your  wife  to  look  after  young  gen- 
tlemen's saddles  and  bridles,  when  ye  gang  to  see  a  man, 
that  never  did  ye  nae  ill,  raxing  a  halter." 

*'  Woman,^'  said  Saddletree,  assuming  an  elevated  tone, 
to  which  the  meridian  had  somewhat  contributed,  "  desist, 
— I  say  forbear,  from  intromitting  with  affairs  thou  cao'st 
not  understand.  D'ye  think 'I  was  born  to  sit  here  brog- 
ging  an  elshin  through  bend-leather,  when  sic  men  as 
Duncan  Forbes,  and  that  other.  Arnistoa  chield  there, 
without  muckle  greater  parts,  if  the  close-head  speak  true, 
than  mysell,  maun  be  president^  and  kif^'s  advocates  qae 
doubt,  and  wha  but  they  9  Whereas,  were  favour  equally 
distribute,  as  in  the  days  of  the  wight  Wallace" 

.**  I  ken  teething  we  jvad  hae  gotten  by  the  wight  Wal- 
lace," said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  '*  unless,  as  1  hae  heard  the. 
9uld  folk  tell,  they  fought  in  thae  days  wi'  bend-leather 
guns,  and  then  it's  a  chance  but  what,  if  he  had  bought  them, 
he  might  have  Jargot  to  pay  for  them.  And  as  for  the 
greatness  of  your  parts,  Bartley,  tne  folk  in  the  close-head 
maun  ken  mair  about  them  than  I  do,  if  they  make  sic  a 
report  of  them-" 

.  "  1  tell  ye,  woman,"  ?aid  Saddletree,  in  high  dudgeon, 
^*  that  ye  ken  naethiog  about  these  matters.  In  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace's  days,  there  was  nae  man  pinned  down  to 
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sie  a  slayisb  wark  as  a  saddler's,  for  tb^y  got  ony  leather 
graitb  that  they  had  use  for  ready-made  out  of  Holland.' 

"  Well,"  said  Butler,  who  was,  likp  many  of  his  pro- 
fession, something  of  a  humourist  and  dry  joker,  '^  il 
that  be  the  case,  Mr.  Saddletree,  "  1  think  we  have  chang-* 
ed  for  the  better  ;  since  we  make  our  own  harness,  and 
only  import  our  lawyers  from  Holland." 

"  It's  ower  true,  Mr.  Butler,"  answered  Bartoline,  with 
a  sigh ;,  "  if  I  bad  had  the  luck— K>r  rather,  if  my  father  had 
had  the  sense  to  send  me  to  Leyden  and  Utrecht  to  learn 
the  Substitutes  and  Pandex" 

"  You  mean  the  Institutes^^Justinian's  Institutes,  Mr. 
Saddletree?"  said  Butler. 

'^  Institutes  and  substitutes  are  synonymous  words,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  used  indifferently  as  such  in  deeds  of  tailzie, 
as  you  may  see  in  Balfour's  Practiques,  or  Dallas  of  St. 
Martia's  Styles.  I  understand  these  things  pretty  weel,  I 
thank  God  ;  but  I  own  I  should  have  studied  in  Holland." 

"  To  comfort  you,  you  might  not  have  been  iarther  for- 
ward than  you  are  now,  Mr.  Saddletree,"  replied  Mr. 
Butler  ;  "  for  our  Scottish  advocates  are  an  aristocratic 
race.  Their  brass  is  of  the-right  Corinthian  quality,  and 
JVon  cuivis  cantigit  adire  Corinthuv^r^^bz^  Mr.  Sad^ 
dletree  ^" 

"  And  aba,  Mr.  Butler,"  rejoined  Bartoline,  upon 
whom,  as  noay  be  well  supposed,  the  jest  was  lostj  and  all 
but  the  sound  of  the  words,  '^  ye  said  a  gliff  syne  it  waa 
quivisy  and  now  I  heard  ye  say  cuivis  with  my  aio  ears, 
as  plain  as  ever  I  heard  a  word  at  tiie  fore-bar." 

"  Give  me  your  patience,  Mr*  Saddletree,  and  I'll  ex- 
plain the  discrepancy  in  three  words,"  said  Butler,  as 
pedantic  in  his  own  department,  Uiiough  with  infinitely 
more  judgment  and  learning,  as  Bartoline  was  in  his  seliV 
assumed  [H-ofcssion  of  the  law — "  Give  me  your  patience 
for  a  moment— tTou'U  grant  that  the  nominative  case  is 
thai  by  which  a  per^n  or  thing  is  nominated  or  designed, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  primary  case,  all  others^ 
being  formed  from  it  by  alterations  of  the  te):minatioo  in 
the  learned  languages^  and  by  prepositions  in  our  modern 
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Babylonian  jargons — You'll  grant  me  that,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Saddletree  9" 

.  "  I  dinna  ken  whether  I  will  or  no — ad  avisandum,  ye 
ken — naebody  should  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  admissions, 
either  in  point  of  law,  or  in  point  of  fact,"  said  Saddle- 
tree, looking,  or  endeavouring  to  look,  as  if  he  under- 
stood what  was  said. 

"  And  the  dative  case,"  continued  Butler . 

"  I  ken  what  atutor  dative  is,"  said  Saddletree,  "  read- 
ily enough," 

"The  dative  case,"  resumed  the  grammarian,  "  is  that 
in* which  any  thing  is  give;i  or  assigned  as  properly  be- 
longing to  a  person,  or  thing — You  cannot  deny  that,  I 
am  sure." 

"  I  am  sure  I'll  no  grant  it  though,"  said  Saddletree. 

"  Then,  what  the  deevil  d'ye  take  the  nominative  and 
the  dative  cases  to  be  9"  said  Butler,  hastily,  and  surpris- 
ed at  once  out  of  his  decency  of  expression  and  accuracy 
of  pronunciation. 

"  ril  tell  you  that  at  leisure,  Mr.  Butler,"  said  Saddle- 
tree, with  a  very  knowing  look ;  "  I'll  take  a  day  to  see 
and  answer  every  article  of  your  condescendence,  and 
then  I'll  hold  you  to  confess  or  deny  as  accords." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Saddletree,"  said  his  wife,  "  we'll 
have  nae  confessions  and  condescendences  here ;  let  them 
deal  in  thae  sort  o'  wares  that  are  paid  for  them — they 
suit  the  like  o'  us  as  ill  as  a  demipique  saddle  would  set  a 
draught  ox." 

i^  Aha  !"  said  Mr.  Butler,  "  Optdt  ephippia  bos  piger^ 
nothing  new  under  the  sun — But  it  was  a  fair  hit  of  Mrs. 
Saddletree,  however.'^ 

^  "  And  it  wad  far  better  become  ye,  Mr.  Saddletree," 
continued  his  helpmate,  "  since  ye  say  ye  hae  skeel  o' 
the  law,  to  try  if  ye  can  do  ony  thing  for  Effie  Deans,  puir 
thing,  that's  Ipng  up  in  thetolbooth  yonder,  cauld,  and  hun- 
gry, and  comfortless — a  servant  lass  of  ours,  Mr.  Butler^ 
and  as  innocent  a  lass,  to  my  thinking,  and  as  usefu'  in  the 
chop — When  Mr;  Saddletree  gangs  out, — andye're  aware 
he's  seldom  at  hame  when  there's  ony  o'  the  plea-houses 
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open,*— jHiir  Effie  used  to  help  me  to  tumble  tbe  bundles  o' 
barkened  leather  up  and  down,  and  range  out  tbe  gudes, 
and  suit  a'  body's  humours — And  troth,  she  could  aye 
please  the  customers  wi'  her  answers,  for  she  was  aye  civil, 
and  a  bonnier  lass  wasna  in  Auld  Reekie.  And  when  folk 
were  hasty  and  unreasonable,  she  could  serve  them  better 
than  me,  that  am  no  sae  young  asl  hae  been,  Mr.  Butler, 
and  a  wee  bit  short  in  tbe  temper  into  the  bargain.  For 
when  there's  ower  mony  folks  crying  on  me  at  anes,  and 
nane  but  ae  tongue  to  answer  them,  folk  maun  speak 
hastily,  or  they'll  ne'er  get  through  their  wark— Sae  I  miss 
Effie  dail;r." 

'^  22e  die  in  diemy^  added  Saddletree. 

^'  I  iliink,"  said  Butler,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation, 
^'  J  have  seen  the  girl  in  the  shop — a  modest-looking, 
fair-haired    girl  9" 

^^  Ay,  ay,  that's  just  puir  Effie,"  said  her  mistress. 
'^  How  sihe  wasjib^on^  to  bersell,x>r  whether  she  was 
sackless  o'  the  sinfu'  deed,  God  in  Heavea  knows  ;  but 
if  she's  been  guiky,  she's  beep  sair  tempted^  and  I  wad 
amaisjt  take  my  bible-aith  she  hasna  been  hersell  at  the 
time." 

Butler  had  by  tbb  time  become  much  ag^ted  ;  he 
fidgetted  up  and  xlown  the  shop,  and  showed  the  greatest 
agitation  that  a  person  of  such  strict  decorum  could  be 
supposed  to  give  way  to«  ''  Was  not  this  girl,"  be  said, 
'^  the  daughter  of  David  Deans,  that  had  the  parks  at 
St.  Leonard's  taken  9  and  has  she  not  a  sister  ^" 

'^  Id  troth  has  she-^puir  Jeanie  Deans,  ten  years  auUer 
than  bersell ;  she  was  here  greeting  a  wee  while  syne 
'  about  her  tJttie.  And  what  could  1  say  to  her,  but  that 
she  behoved  lo  come  and  speak  to  Mr.  Saddletree  when 
he  was  at  hame  9  It  wasna  that  I  thought  Mr.  Saddletree 
could  do  her  or  ony  other  body  muckle  gude  or  ill,  but  it 
wad  aye  serve  to  keep  the  puir  thing's  heart  up  for  a  wee 
while ;  and  let  sorrow  come  when  sorrow  maun." 

"  Ye're  mista'en  though,  gudewife,"  said  Saddletree 
scornfully,  ^^  for  I  could  hae  gien  her  great  satisfaction  ; 
J  pould  hae  proved  to  her  that  her  sister  was  indicted  upoii 
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the  statute  saxteen  hundred  and  ninety,  chapter  one — For 
the  mair  ready  prevention  of  child-murder — for  conceal- 
ing her  pregnancy,  and  giving  no  account  of  ^he  child 
which  she  had  borne." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Butler, — "  I  trust  in  a  gracious  God, 
that  i^he  can  clear  herself." 

"  And  sae  do  I,  Mr.  Butler,"  replied  Mrs.  Saddletree. 
"  I  am  sure  I  wad  hae  answered  for  her  as  my  ain  daugh- 
ter ;  but,  waes  ray  heart,  I  had  been  tender  a'  the  sim- 
mer, and  scarce  ower  the  door  o'  my  room  for  twal  weeks. 
And  as  for  Mr.  Saddletree,  he  might  be  in  a  lying- 
in  hospital,  and  ne'er  6nd  out  what  the  women  cam  ther^ 
for.  Sae  I  could  see  little  or  naething  o'  her,  or  I  wad 
hae  had  the  truth  o'  her  situation  out  o'  her,  I'se  warrant 
ye — But  we  a'  think  her  sister  maun  be  able  to  speak 
something  to  clear  her." 

"  The  haill  Parliament  House,"  said  Saddletree,  **  was 
speaking  o'  naething  else,  till  this  job  6'  Porteous's  put 
it  out  o'  head — It's  a  beautiful  point  of  presumptive  mur- 
der, and  there's  been  nane  like  it  in  the  Justiciar  Court 
since  the  case  of  Lurkie  Smith  the  howdie,  that  suffered 
in  the  year  saxteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine." 

"  But  what's  the  matter  wi'  you,  Mr.  Butler  ?"  said  the 
good  woman  ;  "  ye  are  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  will 
ye  take  a  dram  9" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Butler,  compelling  himself  to 
speak.  "  I  walked  in  from  Dumfries  yesterday,  and  this 
is  a  warm  day." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  laying  hands  on  hinr 
kindly,  "  and  rest  ye — ^ye'll  kill  yoursell,  man,  at  that  rate. 
And  are  we  to  wish  you  joy  o'  getting  the  scule,  M  r.  Butler  ?" 

"  Yes — no — 1  do  not  know^"  answered  the  young  man, 
vaguely.  But  Mrs.  Saddletree  kept  him  to  the  point, 
partly  out  of  real  interest,  partly  from  curiosity. 

"  Ye  dinna  ken  whether  ye  are  to^et  the  free  scule  o' 
Dumfries  or  no,  after  hinging  on  and  teaching  it  a'  the 
simmer  ?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Saddletree — ^I  am  not  to  have  it,"  replied 
Butler,  more  collectedly.    "  The  Laird  of  Black-at-the- 
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bane  had  a  natural  son  bred  to  the  kirk,  tliat  the  presbytery 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  lo  license  j  and  so" 

"  Ay,  ye  need  say  nae  mair  about  it ;  if  there  was  ^ 
laird  that  had  a  puir  kinsman  or  a  bastard  that  it  wad  suit, 
there's  eneugh  said. — And  ye're  e'en  come  back  to  Lib- 
berton  to  wait  for  dead  men's  shoon  ? — and,  for  as  frail 
as  Mr.  Whackbairn  is,  he  may  live  as  lang  as  you,  that  are 
his  assistant  and  successor." 

"  Very  like,"  replied  Butler  with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  do  not 
know  if  I  should  wish  it  otherwise." 

"  Nae  doubt  it's  a  very  vexing  thing,"  continued  the 
good  lady,  '^  to  be  in  that  dependent  station  ;  and  you 
that  hae  right  and  title  to  sae  muckle  better,  Iwonder  how 
ye  bear  these  crosses." 

"  ^uos  diligit  casiigaty^  answered  Butler  ;  "  even  the 
pagan  Seneca  could  see  an  advantage  in  affiction.  The 
Heathens  had  their  philosophy,  and  the  Jews  their  reve- 
lation, Mrs.  Saddletree,  and  they  endured  their  distresses 
in  their  day.  Christians  have  a  better  dispensation  than 
either — but  doubtless" 

He  stopped  and  sighed. 

"  I  ken  what  ye  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  looking 
toward  her  husband  ;  "  There's  whiles  we  lose  patience 
in  spite  of  baith  book  and  Bible — But  ye  are  no  gaun 
awa,  and  looking  sae  poorly — ye'll  stay  and  take  some 
kale  wi'  us  V 

Mr.  Saddletree  laid  aside  Balfour's  Practiques,  (his 
favourite  study,  and  much  good   may  it  do  him,)  to  join 
in  his  wife's  hospitable  importunity.     But  the  teacher  de 
clined  all  entreaty,  and  took  his  leave,  upon  the  spot. 

"  There's  sometlring  in  a'  this,"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree, 
k>olcing  after  him  as  he  walked  up  the  street ;  ^'  I  wonder 
what  makes  Mr.  Butler  sae  distressed  about  Effie's  mis- 
fortune— there  was  nae  acquaintance  atween  them  that 
ever  I  saw  or  heard  of ;  but  they  were  neighbours  when 
David  Deans  was  on  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedike's  land. 
Mr.  Butler  wad  ken  her  father,  or  some  o'  her  folk. — Get 
up,  Mr.  Saddletree — ye  have  set  yoursell  down  on  the 
very  breacham  that  wants  stitching — And  here's  little 
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Wiffie,  dfe:  preritice*— Tte  little  rin-tber€!-Qut  defl  that  ye 
are,  wirat  takes  you  raking  tbrough  the  gutters  to  see  folk 
bangit  f — haw  wad  ye  like  wlien  it  comes  to  b&  your  ain 
chance,  as^  I  winmi  ensure  ye,  if  ye  dinna  n^end  your 
manners  ? — And  what  are  ye  maundering  and  greeting 
for,  as  if  a  word  were  breaking  your  banes  ^-^-gang  in  by, 
and  be  a  better  bairn  another  time,  and  tell  Peggy  to  gie 
ye  a  bicker  o'  broth,  for  ye'U  be  as  gleg  as  a  gled,  I'se 
warrant  ye. — It's  a  fatherless  bairn,  Mr.  Saddletree,  and 
motherless,  whilk  in  some  cases  may  be  waur,  and  ane  wad 
take  care  o' himj. if  they  could— it's  a^  Christian  duty.' 

"  Very  true,  goodwife,"  said  Saddletree  in  reply,  "  we. 
Site  m  loco  parentis  tohim  during^  his  years  of  pupillarity 
and  I  hae  had  thoughts  of  applying  to  the  Court  for  a 
commission  as- factor  loco  tutoris,  seeing  there  is  nae  tutor 
nominate,  and  the  tutor-at-law  declines  to  act ;  but  only 
Ifear  the  expeiise  of  the  procedure  wad  not  be  in  rem 
vtrsam^  for  I  am  not  aware  that  Willie  has  ony  effects 
whereof  to  assume  the  administration." 

He  concluded  this  sentence  with  a  self-important  cough, 
as  one  who  has  laid  down  the  law  in  an  indisputable 
manner: 

"  Efibcts  !"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  "  what  effects  has 
the  puir  wean  ?— he  was  in  rags  when  his  mother  died  ; 
and  the  blue  polonie  that  Effie  made  for  him  out  of  an 
auld  mande  of  my  ain,  was  the  first  decent  dress  the  bairn 
ever  had  on;  Puir  Effie !  can  ye  tell  me  now  really,  wi' 
a'  your  law>  will  her  life  be  in  danger,  Mr.  Saddletree, 
when  they  are  na  able  to  prove  that  ever  there  was  a 
bairn  ava?^' 

^  "  Whoy/'  said  Mr.  Saddletree,  delighted  at  having  for 
once  in  his  life  seen  his  wife's  attention  arrested  by  a  topic 
of  legal  discussion — "  Whoy,  there  are  two  sorts  of  mur~ 
drum  or  tmirdragvam^  or  whal  you  populariter  et vulgar- 
iter  call  murther.  1  mean  there  are  many  sorts  ;  for 
there's  jour  murthrum' per  mgUins  et  insidias^  and  your 
murthrum  under  trust." 

"  I  ani  sure,"  replied  hife  moiety,  "  that  murther 
by  trust  is  the  way  that  the  gentry  murther  us  raer- 
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chants,  and  whiles  make  us  shut  the  booth  of— but  that 
has  naetbing  to  do  wi'  Effie*s  misfortune." 

«  The  case  of  Effie  (or  Eupheinia)  Deans,"  resumed 
Saddletree,  "  is  one  of  those  cases  of  murder  presump- 
tive,  that  is,  a  murder  of  die  law's  inferring  or  construc- 
tion, being  derived  from  certain  indicia  or  grounds  of 
suspicion*" 

"  So  that,"  said  the  good  woman,  **  unless  puir  Effie 
has  communicated  her  ^uation,  shell  be  hanged  bj  the 
neck,  if  the  bairn  was  still-bom,  or  if  it  be  alive  at  this 
moment  1" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Saddletree,  "  it  being  a  statute  made 
by  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady,  to  prevent  the  horrid 
(klict  of  bringing  forth  children  in  secret — the  crime  is 
rather  a  favourite  of  the  law,  this  species  of  murther  be- 
ing one  of  its  ain  creation." 

"  Then,  if  the  law  makes  murders,"  said  Mrs.  Saddle- 
tree, ^^  the  law  should  be  hafiged  for  them  ;  or  if  they  wad 
bang  a  lawyer  instead,  the  country  wad  find  nae  faut." 

A  summons  to  their  frugal  dinner  interrupted  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  conversation,  which  was  otherwise 
like  to  take  a  turn  much  less  favourable  to  the  science  of 
jurispnidence  and  its  professors,  than  Mr.  Bartoline  Sad- 
dletree, the  fond  admirer  of  both,  had  at  its  opening  an- 
tbipated. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

But  op  ^hen  Tsise  aB  E<ftnbiiii^, 
.  TVgr  «U  rote  op  bf  thdoniidi  three. 

BuTiiER^po  bis  departure  from  the  agn  of  the  Golden 
Nag,  went  in  quest  of  a  friend  oi  his  connected  with  the 
law,  of  whom  he.  wished  to  make  particular  inquiries  con-. 
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ceroing  the  circumstances  in  which  the  unfortunate  young 
woman  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  was  placed,  having,  as 
the  reader  has  probably  already  conjectured,  reasons  much 
deeper  than  those  dictated  by  mere  humanity,  for  inter- 
esting himself  in  her  fate.  He  found  the  person  he  sought 
absent  from  home,  and  was  equally  unfortunate  in  one  or 
two  other  calls  which  he  made  upon  acquaintances  whom 
he  hoped  to  interest  in  her  story.  But  every  body  was, 
for  the  moment,  stark-mad  on  the  subject  of  Porteous, 
and  engaged  busily  in  attacking  or  defending  the  measures 
of  government  in  reprieving  him  ;  and  the  ardour  of  dis- 
pute had  excited  such  universal  thirst,  that  half  the  young 
lawyers  and  writers,  together  with  their  very  clerks,  the . 
class  whom  Butler  was  looking  after,  had  adjourned  the 
debate  to  some  favourite  tavern.  It  was  computed  by  an 
experienced  ^arithmetician,  that  there  was  as  much  two- 
penny ale  consumed  on  the  discussion  as  would  have  float- 
ed a  first-rate  man-of-war. 

Butler  wandered  about  until  it  was  dusk,  resolving  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  visiting  the  unfortunate  young 
woman,  when  his  dt>ing  so  might  be  least  observed  ;  for 
he  had  his  own  reasons  ibr  avoiding  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Saddletree,  whose  shop-door  opened  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  of  the  jail,  though  on  the  opposite  or  south, 
side  of  the  street,  and  a  little  higher  up.  He  passed, 
therefore,  through  the  narrow  and  partly  covered  passage 
leading  from  the  north-west  end  of  the  Parliament  Square. 

He  stood  now  before  the  Gothic  entrance  of  the  an- 
cient prison,  which,  as  is  well  known  to  all  men,  rears  its 
ancient  front  in  the  yery  middle  of  the  High-Street,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  termination  to  a  huge  pile  of  buildings 
called  the  Luckenbooths,  which,  for  some  inconceivable 
reason,  our  ancestors  had  jammed  into  the  midst  of  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  leaving  for  passage  a  narrow 
street  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south,  into  which  the  prison 
opens,  a  narrow  crooked  lane,  winding  4)etwixt  the  high 
and  sombre  walls  of  the  Tolbooth  and  the  adjacent  hpuses 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  buttresses  and  projections  of  the 
old  Cathedral  upon  the  other.      To  give  some  gaiety  to 
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this  sombre  passage,  (well  known  by  tbe  name  of  the 
Kramesy)  a  number  of  tittle  booths,  or  shops,  after  the  iasii- 
ion  of  cobblers'  stalls,  are  plaistered,  as  it  were,  against 
tbe  Grothie  projectioDS  and  abutments,  so  that  it  seemed 
as  if  tlie  traders  bad  occupied  with  nests,  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  the  buildings  every  buttress  aod  coign 
of  vantage,  as  the  martlet  did  in  Macbeth's  Castle.  Of 
later  years  these  booths  have  degenerated  bto  mere  toy- 
shops, where  the  little  loiterers  chiefly  interested  in  such 
wares  arc  tetnpted  to  Unger,  enchanted  by  tbe  rich  display 
of  hobby-horses,  babies,  and  Dutch  toys,  arranged  in  art- 
ful and  gay  confusion  ;  yet  half-scared  by  the  cross  looks 
of  the  withered  pantaloon,  or  spectacled  old  lady,  by 
virfaom  these  tempting  stores  are  watched  and  superintend- 
ed. But,  in  the  times  we  write  of,  the  hosiers,  the  glovers, 
the  hatters,  the  mercers,  the  milliners,  and  all  who  dealt 
in  the  miscellaneous  wares  now  termed  haberdasher's 
goods,  were  to  be  found  in  this  narrow  alley. 

To  return  from  our  digression.  Butler  found  the  outer 
turnkey,  a  tall  tUn  old  man,  with  long  silver  hair,  in  the 
act  of  locking  the  outward  door  of  the  jail.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  person,  and  asked  admittance  to 
'Effie  Deans,  confined  upon  accusation  of  child-murder. 
.The  turnkey  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and,  civilly  touch- 
ing his  hat  out  of  respect  So  Butler's  black  coat  and  cler- 
ical appearance,  reptied,  "  It  was  impossible  any  one 
could  be  admitted  at  present.'' 

^^  You  shut  up  eartier  than  usual,  probably  on  account 
of  Captain  Porteous's  affiur  9"  said  Butler. 

The  turnkey,  with  the  true  mystery  of  a  person  in  of- 
fice, gave  two  grave  nods,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
wards  a  ponderous  key  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  he 
proceeded  to  shut  a  strong  plate  of  steel,  which  folded 
down  above  the  key-hole,  and  was  secured  by  a  steel- 
spring  and  catch.  Butler  stood  still  instinctively  while 
the  door  was  made  fast,  and  then  looking  at  his  watch, 
walked  briskly  up  the  street,  muttering  to  himself  almost 
unconsciously — 
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**  Porta  adverMyiogeos,  aolidoqae  edamante  colamiin ; 
Vis  ttt  nulla  vir&m,  non  ipsi  exscindere  fenx> 
Coelicolse  valeant — Stat  ferrea  turris  ad  auras," 


Having  wasted  half  an  heur  more  in  a  second  fnritiegs 
attempt  to  find  his  legal  friend  and  adviser,  fae  thougiit  it 
time  to  leave  the  city  and  return  to  his  place  of  residence, 
in  a  small  village  about  two  niFles  and  a  half  to  the  south- 
ward of  Edinburgh.  The  metropolis  was  &t  this  time 
surroimded  by  a  high  waH  with  battlements  and  flaakii^ 
projections  at  some  intervals,  aiKl  the  access  was  thnM^ 
gates,  called  in  the  Scottish  language  porti^  which  were 
regularly  shut  at  night.  A  small  f^e  to  the  keepeirs  would 
indeed  procure  egress  and  ingress  at  any  time,  through  m 
wicket  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  large  gatie ;  but  it  was 
of  some  importance,  to  a  man  so  poor  as  Buder,  to  avoid 
even  tffis  slight  pecuniary  mulct ;  and  fearing  the  hour 
of  shutting  the  giates  mi^t  be  near,  he  ma«le  for  that  to 
which  he  found  himself  nearest,  ahhough,  by  dobg  so,  fae 
somewhat  lengthened  his  walk  homewards.  Brtsto^port 
was  that  by  which  his  direct  road  by,  bat  the  Westrporl, 
which  leads  out  of  the  Orass^^narket,  was  the  n^mst  of 
the  city  gates  to  the  place  where  he  found  bnisel^  md  to 
that,  therefore,  he  directed  his  course.  He  reached  the 
port  in  ample  time  to  pass  the  circuit  of  the  Watts,  and 
enter  a  suburb  called  Poit8burgh,cb»fly  inhabited  bgr  th^ 
lower  order  of  oitieens  and  mechanics.  Here  be  (was 
unexpectedly  interrupted. 

He  had  not  gone  Cir  from  thepite  before  be  heard  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  met  a  mioo^ 
ber  of  persons,  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  front  of  the 
street,  and  form  a  considerable  mass  behind,  movif^  with 
great  speed  towards  the  gate  he  had  just  come  from,  and 

*  Wide  is  the  fix>ntiii^  gate,  and,  raised  on  ttgfc, 
With  adamantiBe  eokimiis  thnsaii  the  sky  ; 
Vaio  is  the  Ibrce  «f  mai^  and  Heaven's  as  vaia^ 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain  ; 
Sublime  on  these  a  tower  of  steol  is  reared. 
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having  in  front  of  them  a  drum  heating  to  arms.  While 
he  considered  how  he  should  escape  a  party,  assembled, 
as  it  might  be  presumed,  for  no  lawful  purpose,  they  came 
fuU  on  him  and  stopped  him. 

"  Are  you  a  clergyman  ?"  one  questioned  him. 

Butler  replied  that  ^*  he  was  in  orders,  but  was  not  a 
placed  minister." 

"  It's  Mr.  Butler  from  Libberton,"  said  a  voice  from 
behind ;  ^'  he'll  discharge  the  duty  as  weel  as  ony  man.'' 

"  You  must  turn  back  with  us,  sir,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  in  a  tone  civil  but  peremptory. 

"  For  what  purpose,  gentlemen  V*  said  Mr.  Butler. 
**  I  live  at  some  distance  from  town — the  roads  are  un- 
safe hj  night — ^You  will  do  me  a  serious  injury  by  stop- 
ping me." 

"  You  shall  be  sent  safely  home — no  man  shall  touch 
a  hair  of  your  head — but  you  must,  and  shall  come  along 
with  us." 

"  But  to  what  purpose  or  end,  gentlemen  V*  said 
Butler.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  so  civil  as  to  explain  that 
to  me  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  that  in  good  time.  Come  along — 
for  come  you  must,  by  force  or  fair  means  ;  and  I  warn 
you  to  look  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left,  and  to 
take  no  notice  of  any  man's  face,  but  consider  all  that  is 
passing  before  you  as  a  dream." 

"  I  would  it  were  a  dream  I  could  awaken,  from," 
said  Butler  to  himself;  but  having  no  means  to  oppose 
the  violence  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  round,  and  march  in  front  of  the  rioters, 
two  men  partly  supporting  and  partly  holding  him.  Dur- 
ing this  parley  the  insurgents  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  West-port,  rushing  upon  the  waiters,  (so  the 
people  were  called  who  had  the  charge  of  the  gates,) 
and  possessing  themselves  of  the  keys.  They  bolted  and 
barred  the  folding  doors,  and  commanded  the  person, 
whose  duty  it  usually  was,  to  secure  the  wicket,  of  which 
they  did  not  understand  the  fastenings.     The  man*  terri- 
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fied  at  an  incident  so  totally  unexpected,  was  unable  to 
perform  his  usual  office,  and  gave  the  matter  up,  after 
several  attempts.  The  rioters,  who  seemed  to  have  come 
prepared  for  every  emergency,  called  for  torches,  by  the 
light  of  which  they  nailed  up  the  wicket  with  long  nails^ 
which,  it  appeared  probable,  they  had  provided  on  purpose. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Butler  could  not,  even  if  he 
had  been  willing,  avoid  making  remarks  on  the  individu- 
als who  seemed  to  lead  this  singular  mob.  The  torch- 
light, while  it  fell  on  their  forms,  and  left  him  in  the 
shade,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  do  so  without  their 
observing  him.  Several  of  those  who  appeared  most  ac-* 
tive  were  dressed  in  sailors'  jackets,  trowser%  and  stea^- 
caps  ;  others  in  large  loose-bodied  great-coats,  and 
slouched  hats ;  and  there  were  several,  who,  judging  from 
their  (kess,  should  have  been  called  women,  whose  rough 
deep  voices,  uncommon  size,  and  masci^ne  deportment 
and  mode  of  walking,  forbade  them  being  so  interpreted* 
They  moved  as  if  by  some  well-concerted  plan  of  ar- 
rangement. They  had  sign^  by  which  they  knew,  and 
nicknames  by  which  they  distinguished  each  other. 
Butler  remarked,  that  the  name  of  Wildfire  was  used 
among  them,  to  which  one  stout  Amazon  seemed  to  refAy* 

The  rioters  left  a  small  party  to  observe  the  Wesl- 
port,  and  directed  the  waiters,  as  they  valued  their  lives, 
to  remain  within  their  lodge,  and  make  no  attempt  for 
that  night  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  gate.  They 
then  moved  with  rapidity  along  the  low  street  called  the 
Cowg^te,  the  mob  of  the  city  every  where  rising  at  the 
sound  of  their  drum,  and  joinmg  them.  When  the  multi- 
tude arrived  at  the  Cowgate-port,  they  secured  it  with  as 
little  opposition  a^  the  former,  made  it  fast,  and  left  a  small 
party  to  observe  ii.  It  was  afterwards  remarked^  as  a 
striking  instance  of  prudence  and  precaution^  singularly 
combined  with  audacity,  that  the  parties  left  to  guard 
those  gates  did  not  remain  statbnary  on  their  posts,  but 
flitted  to  and  fro,  keeping  so  near  the  gates  as  to  see  that  no 
efforts  were  made  to  open  them,  yet  not  remaining  so  long 
as  to  have  their  persons  closely  observed.     The  mob,  at 
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finit  ooiy  dxiat  otie  facmdred  sti^N^  mm  MKiwiied  to 

tboysaod^  aad  were  iocreddiBg  eveiy  momehu  Thejr 
divided  tbeioselves,  sd  ts  te  ascead  with  more  ^feed  the 
various  nai^FOw  laoes  wbiob  lead  up  from  tbe  Cowgate  to 
the  High  Street  ;  asd  still  beating  to  arms  as  diey  went^ 
«nd  eaffiag  on  all  true  ^  SootBmeo  to  joia  them^  ihdjr  now 
filled  the  principal  street  of  tbe  city. 

Tbe  Nelherbow  Pmrtibight  be  called  the  Temple-bar 
of  Edinbinrgfa,  as,  intersecting  tbe  High  Street  at  its  ter«> 
mioa^a^  k  divided  EdiiAuigfa^  pro()erIy  so  called,  from 
the  suburb  iMffioed  tbe  CanoRgate,  as  Tempie4)ar  divides 
London  from  Westminster.  It  was  of  tbe  utmost  im« 
portance  to  the  rioters  to  possess  themselreii  of  tins  pass, 
because  there  Was  yiaflered  in  tbd  Canongate  dt  jtbat 
time  a  regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  b^  ColooS 
Moyle,  wl»ch  mtgbt  batre  occtipied  tb^  city  by  ad?)ahcfng 
ihi^u^  dns  gate,  and  would  possess  ibe  power  of  total^ 
defealiog  tb(»r  purpose.  Tbe  leaders  therefore  hastened 
to  the  Netherbow  Port,  which  they  secured  in  tbe  same 
manner,  and  with  as  little  trouble,  as  the  other  gated,*  lear- 
ii^  a  party  to  watch  it,  strong  in  proponion  to  the  import 
tance  of  the  post. 

The  next  oUect  of  these  hardy  insorgentii  was  at  once 
to  £sarm  the  City  Ghiard,  and  to  procure  arms  ka  them* 
sehres ;  for  scarce  any  weapons  but  staves  and  bludgeons 
had  beeii  yet  seen  among  them.  Tbe  Gu^Likit-boiise  was 
a  long,^  low,  u|^y  building,  (removed  in  1787,)  which,  to 
a  fan^ul  imagination,  nught  have  suggested  the  idest  of  il 
long  black  saiail  crawling  op  the  middle  of  the  High  Street, 
and  deformiBg  its  beautiful  esplanade.  This  foifmidable 
insurrection  had  been  so  unexpected,  that  there  were  no 
more:  tbaui  the.  ordinary  sergeant's  guard  of  the  eity-corp^ 
upon  duty  f  even  these  were  without  any  suppfy'  of  pow- 
der and  ball ;  and,  sensible  enough  what  had  raised  the 
storm,  and  which  way  it  was  rolling,  could  ha^rdly  be  sup- 
posed very  desirous  to  expose  themselves  by  a  Valiant 
defence  to  the  animosity  of  so  numerous  and-dei^raCe  d 
mob,  to  whom  they  Were  on  the  present  occasioil^  tmch 
more  than  usually  obnoxious. 
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There  was  a  sentinblupon  guard,  who  (that  ope  town- 
guard  soldier  might  do  his  duty  on  that  eventful  evening) 
presented  his  piece,^  and  desired  the  foremost  of  the 
rioters  to  stand  off.  The  young  Amazon^  whom  Butler 
had  observed  particularly  active,  sprung  upon  the  soldier^ 
seized  his  musket,  and,  after  a  struggle,  succeeded  in 
wrenching  it  from  him,  and  throwing  him  down  on  the 
causeway.  One  or  two  soldiers,  who  endeavoured 
to  turn  out  to  the  support  of  their  sentinel,  were  in  the 
same  manner  seized  and  disarmed,  and  the  mob  without 
difficulty  possessed  themselves  of  the  Guard-house,  dlth  • 
arming  and  turning  out  of  doors  the  rest  of  the  men  on  duty. 
It  was  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  city  soldiers  had 
been  the  instruments  of  the  slaughter  which  this  riot  was 
designed  to  revenge,  no  ill  usage,  or  even  insult,  was  of* 
fered  to  them.  It, seemed  a^  if  the  vengeance  of  the 
people  disdained  to  stoop  at  any  head  meaner  than  that 
which  they  considered  as  the  source  and  origin  of  their 
injuries. 

•On  possessing  themselves  of  the  Guard,  the  first  act  of 
the  multitude  was  to  destroy  the  drums,  by  which  they  sup- 
posed an  alarm  might  be  conveyed  to  the  garrison  in  the 
castle  ;  for  the  same  reason  they  now  silenced  their  own, 
which  was  beaten  by  a  young  fellow,  son  to  the  drummer  d 
Portsburgh,  whom  they  had  forced  upon  that  service. 
Their  next  business  was  to  distribute  among  the  boldest 
of  the  rioters  the  guns,  bayonets,  partizans,  halberts,  and 
battle  or  Lochaber  axes.  Until  this  period  the  principal 
rioters  had  preserved  silence  on  the  ultimate  object  of 
their  rising,  as  being  that  which  all  knew,  but  none  ex- 
pressed. Now,  however,  having  accomplished  all  the 
the  preliminary  parts  of,  their  design,  they  raised  a  tre- 
mendous shout  of  "  Porteous !  Porteous  !  To  the  Tol- 
bopth !  To  the  Tolbooth  !" 

They  proceeded  with  the  same  prudence  when  the 
object  seemed  to  be  nearly  in  their  grasp,  as  they  had 
done  hitherto  when  success  was  more  dubious.  A  strong 
party  of  the  rioters,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Lucken- 
booths,  anS  facing  down  the  street^  prevented  all  access 
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.^m  &8  esfitward,  and  the  we^  end  of  the  defile  fermed 
by  the  Liuckepbooths  wds  secured  in  the  same  inasner  ; 
c8o  that  the  Toibootfa  was  ooinpletetjr  aonrouiided,  and 
4ho9e  who  uadertook  the  taak  of  bieaking  It  open  eiSed 
iiallj  secured  against  the  risk  of  iaCerrup^oii. 

The  Biagbtrates,  b  the  meanwhile,  had  taken  the 
alarm,  aad  assembled  in  a  tavern,  ivith  the  fnirpose  of 
raising  some  strength  to  mibduie  the  noters.  The 
deaeoas,  or  presidenu  of  the  trades,  «pere  ^plied  ti^ 
bm.  declared  there  was  little  chaaee  of  their  aitthorilgr 
heing  respected  hj  the  craftsmen,  where  it  wais  tte 
ol^ect  tB  'sare  a  man  ao  ohnoxious*  Abr«  Lindsay, 
member  of  parHamient  {or  ^city,  velunleered  the  pen^ 
ous  task  of  carrying  a  verbal  messa^  from  the  Lord 
Provosi  to  Colonel  Moyle,  the  cohiniaiKkr  of  the  re^'- 
raeot  lying  in  the  Canongate,  requesting  hira  to  force  tibe 
Netherbow-pdrt,  irad  eater  th^  dty  ito  put  down  the  tu^ 
4nuk.  But  Mr.  Lindsay  ileolitod  lo  charge  himself  with 
any  written  order,  which,  if  foond  te  h»  ^rtai  by  tn 
enraged  nM»b,  fnia^  hiavecost  him  his  iife ;  lanA  the  issu^ 
of  the  Bpp&c2iikm  was,  that  Colonel  Mc^ie,  having  t)6 
wrkleo  requisidon  £rom  the  mil  atithoritfesv  and  having 
the  £e^  of  Porteous  before  his  eyes  as  an  exki^pte  of  ^6 
severe  construction  put  by  a  jory  on  the  ptoceedii]^  of 
inilttary  inea,  iK^ting  on  dreir  trwn  responsifoiiity,  itoell&ed 
to  enooo^cr  Um  rnk  to  which  tbe  Btov^^s  verbal 
eommiunioation  ikvikA  hioL, 

More  ikam  one  tneasenge^  was  despaitched  bjr  difibfem 
ways  to  tfae  Castle,  to  reqiiire  ^  cbmibanding  officer  ti 
inarch  do#n  his  troops,  to  &e  a  few^nnon-shot,  orisvM 
to  throw  asfaeH  among^  mob,  for  die  puqiose  of  elear^ 
ing  the  streets.  But  6o  strict  and  watchful  ^ffen  Ibo  ttt^ 
lious  patrols  whom  the  rkiters  had  ostabibbed  in  tfSbr-" 
ent  parts  of  the  stl>e^,  that  none  of  the  ^m{|»aries  "^i  dl^ 
magislrates  could  reach  the  gate  x^  the  Castte.  Th^ 
were,  however,  turned  back  withoot  either  ibjut^  &t  i^uht 
and  with  nothing  more  of  menace  than  was  necessary  to  de^ 
ter  ihisra  irom  again  attempting  to  accomplish  th^ir  errand. 

The  same  vigilance  was  used  to  prevent  every  body 
of  the  higher,  and  those  which,  in  this  case,  might  be 
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deemed  the  more  suspicious  orders  of  society,  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  street,  and  observing  the  movements,  or 
distinguishing  the  persons,  of  the  rioters.  Every  person 
in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  was  stopped  bj  small  parties 
of  two  or  three  tif  the  mob,  who  partly  e&horted,  partly 
requured  of  them,  that  they  should  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  came*  Many  a  quadrille  table  was 
spoiled  that  memorable  evening ;  for  the  sedan  chairs  at 
ladies,  even  of  the  highest  rank,'  were  interrupted  in 
their  passage  from  oae  point  to  another,  in  despite  of  the 
laced  footmen  and  blazing  flambeaux.  This  was  uni- 
formly done  with  a  deference  and  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  the  terrified  females,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  thevidettesof  amob  so  desperate.  Those 
whg  stopped  the  chair  usually  made  the  excuse,  that  there 
was  much  disturbance  on  the  streets,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  lady's  safety  that  the  chair  should 
turn  back.  They  ofiered  themselves  to  escort  the  vehi- 
^ks  which  thev  had  thus  interrupted  in  their  progress, 
from  the  apprenension,  probably,  that  some  of  those  who 
had  casually  united  themselves  to  the  riot. might  disgrace 
their  systematic  and  determined  plan  of  vengeance,  by 
those  acts  of  general  insult  and  license  which  are  com- 
mon on  similar  occasions. 

Persons  are  yet  living  who  remembered  to  have  heard 
from  the  mouths  of  ladies  thus  interrupted  on  their  jour- 
ney in  the  manner  we  have  described,  that  they  were  es- 
corted to  their  lodgings  by  the  young  men  who  stopped 
them,  and  even  handed  out  of  their  chairs,  with  a  polite 
attention  far  beyond  what  was  consistent  with  their  dress, 
which  was  apparently  that  of  journeymen  mechanics.'^'  It 
seemed  as  if  the  conspirators,  like  those  who  assassinated 
the  Cardinal  Beatoun  in  former  days,  had  entertained 
the  opinion^  that  the  work  about  which  they  went  was  a 
judgment  of  Heaven,  which,  though  unsanctioned  by  the 
usual  authorities,  oOgbt  to  be  proceeded  in  with  order 
and  gravity. 

While  their  outposts  continued  thus  vigilant,  and  suf- 
fered themselves  neither  from  fear  nor  curiosity  to  neglect 
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Aat  pait  of  the  doty  assigned  to  ibem,  and  whfle  the 
main  guards  to  the  east  and  west  secured  tfaem  a^unst 
imerruption,  a  select  body  of  the  rioters  thundered  at  the 
door  of  the  jail)  and  demanded  instant  adraissioa*  No 
one  answered,  for  the  onter  keeper  bad  pnKtently  made 
his  escape  with  the  keys  at  the  coinniencmieQt  of  the 
riot,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  door  was  io«' 
stantly  assailed  with  dedge-hamniers,  iron-crows,  and 
the  conkers  of  ]rioughs,  ready  provided  for  the  purposoi 
with  which  they  prised,  heaved,  and  battered  for  some 
«time  with  little  efiect;  for^  being  of  double  oak  planks, 
clenched  both  end-long  and  athwaft  with  broad-headed 
nails,  the  door  was  so  secured  as  to  yield  to  no  means 
of  forcing,  without  the  expenditure  of  nSnch  time.  The 
rioters,  however,^ppeared  determined  to  gain  admittaAce. 
C^ng  after  gang  relieved  each  other  at  the  exercise,  for, 
of  course,  only  a  few  could  work  at  a  time  ;  bnt  gang 
after  gang  retired,  exhausted  with  their  violent  ex^ons, 
without  making  much  progress  in  forcing  the  grison-door. 
Butler  had  been  led  up  near  to  this  the  principal  scene 
of  action  ;  so  near,  indeed,  that  he  was  almost  deafened 
by  the  unceasing  clang  of  the  heavy  forehammers  against 
the  iron-bound  portals  of  the  prison.  He  began  to  en- 
tertain hopes,  as  the  task  seemed  protracted,  ihiA  the 
populace  might  give  it  over  in  despdr,  or  that  some  res- 
cue might  arrive  to  disperse  them.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment at  which  the  latter  seemed  probable. 

The  magistrates,  having  assembled  their  officers,  and 
some  of  the  citizens  who  were  willing  to  bazar^  then>- 
selves  for  the  public  tranquillity,  now  sallied  forth  from 
the  tavern  where  they  held  their  sitting,  and  approached 
the  point  of  danger.  Their  officers  went  before  them 
with  links  and  torches,  with  a  herald  to  read  the  riot  act, 
if  necessary.  They  easily  drove  before  tbem  the  out- 
posts and  videttes  of  the  rioters ;  but  when  they  ap- 
proached die  line  of  guard  which  the  mob,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  the  conspirators,  had  drawn  across  the  street 
in  die  front  of  the  Luckenbooths,  they  were  received 
with  an  unintermined  volley  of  stones,  ^nd,  on  their 
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nettfer  approach,  the  ^Hkca,  bejoii«t5,  ajod  Lod^bcff  we^, 
of  wfaieh  tlie  populace  had  possessed  tbevmhasi  weie 
pfcaeiiced  agahMt  them*.  One  of  their  ordioairj  o&sers^  9 
strong  resohita  feUcrvr,  want  foiwardi  seiaed  a  rioter^  aiid: 
took  ftoqa.  Um  a  mtiAel^  bul^  being  itosiqpportedy  be  was 
instantijr  thioivn  od  hia.bac^  io  the  street^aiid  dtsaiaied 
in-  bis  tnni.  The  officer  waa  tp»  happy  to  be  permitted 
to  rise. and  niDairajt  wkhrat^pecetfing^aay  fiirtber  injury  ; 
whiefaafli|>rded  another  reyanarkahkt  iastance  of  the  mode 
ia  which  these  men  bad.  united  assort  of  moderation  to- 
wardsaS  others,  witfa'tbe  unfit  iofl^xibte  inTetera^y  against 
the  object  of'  their-  resentment*.  Th«  magistrates,  after 
vain  attempts,  to  mahe  theroselTeaiieiMrd  and  oheyedi  pos- 
sessing no<  means  of  enforcing  their  atitborityy  were  ecm* 
strained  to  abandon  the  field  to  the  rioters,. uid  retreat  in 
.aU  speed  from  tfie  riiowersof  miasileatbatiwbistled  arotiad 
their  ears« 

The  passitre  resistance  of  the  ToIbooth«gate  promised 
to.  do  more  to  baffle  the  purpose  of  the  mob  than  the  active . 
interference  of  the  ms^istrates.  The  h^avy  sledge-ham- 
mers ocmtinued  to  din  against  it  without  intermission,  and 
with,  a  noise  which,,  echoed  from  the  k>%  buildings 
aroundi  the  spot,  seemed  enough  to  have  sdarmed  the 
garrison  in.  the  Castle.  It  was  circulated  an^mg  the 
rioters^  that  the  troops  would  oMreh  down  to  disperse 
them^  onlesB  they  could  eioecute  their  purpose  without 
loss  of  time  ;  or.  that,  even  without  quitting  the  fortress, 
the  garrison,  might  obtain  the  same  end  by  throwing  a 
bomb  or,iwo  upon  the  street. 

Urged:  by  such  motives  for  apprehension,  they  eagerly 
rdieved^  epich  other  at  the  labour  of  assaifing  the  Tol- 
bootb  door  :  yet  such  was  its  strength^  that  it  still  defied 
tlieir  eflbrts.  At  length,  aycMce  wa?  heard  to  pronounce 
the  words,  "  Try.it  with  fire/'  The  rioters  with  an 
unanimous  shout,  called  for  combustibles^  and  as  all  theur 
wishes  seemed. to  be  ia^olly/  suppUed,  they  were  soon 
in  possession  of  two  or.  three  empty  tar-barreb.  A  huge 
red  glaring  bonfire  speedily  arose  close  to  th^  door  of  the 
prison,  sending  up  a  tall. column  of  suioka  and  flame 
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i^ain^  ks  antique  turrets  tod  strodgly-gratod  wiodovtt 
snd  flkunioatkig  the  ferocious  and  wild  gestures  of 
the  rioters  who  surromided  the  place,  as  weU  as  the  pale 
and  anxious  groups  of  those  who,  from  windows  in  the 
vicinage,  watched  the  pre9*e8s  of  this  alarming  soene. 
The  mob  led  the  fire  with  whatever  they  couid  find  fit 
(or  the  purpose.  The  flanaes  roared  and  crackled  among 
the  heaps  of  nourishment  piled  on  the  fire,  and  a  terrible 
shout  soon  announced  that  the  door  had  kiodied,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  being  destroyed.  The  fire  was  suffered  to 
decay,  but,  long  ere  it  was  tpake  extinguished,  the  most 
forward  of  the  rioters  rushed,  in  their  impatience,  one 
after  another,  over  its  yet  smouldering  remains.  Thick 
showers  of  sparkles  rose  h%h  in  the  air,  as  raaa  after 
man  bounded  orer  the  glowing  embers,  and  disturbed 
tbem  in  their  passage.  It  was  now  obvioos  to  Butler, 
and  all  others  who  were  present,  that  the  rioters  would 
be  instantly  in  possession  (^  thmr  victim,  and  have  it  in 
their  power  to  work  their  pleasure  upon  Urn,  whatever 
that  m%ht  be.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Tlie  evil  you  teMli  «•,  fve  wil  «aMale ;  MditthftU  90  fanrd  bulwwwiU 
bMertfaeiBftfiiclMii.  Merdumtof  Vemce. 

The  unhappy  object  of  this  remarkable  disturbance 
had  been  that  day  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  a 
pubHc  execution ;  and  his  joy  was  the  greater,  as  he  had 
some  reason  to  question  whether  government  would  hav^e 
run  die  risk  of  unpopularity  by  interfering  in  his  favour, 
after  he  had  been  legaDy  convicted,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  of  a  crime  so  very  obnoxious.  Kelieved  from  this 
doubtful  state  of  mind,  his  heart  was  mernr  within  him, 
and  he  thought,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Scripture  on  a 
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sinuhr  oecaskm,  tbat  surety  the  bitterness  of  death  wa0 
passed.  Some  of  bi»  friends,  however,  who  btd  watch* 
ed  the  manner  and  behavioor  of  the  crowd  when  they 
were  made  acquainted  witli  the  reprieve,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  They  augured,  from  the  unusual  stern* 
ness  and  sikoce  with  which  they  bore  their  disappoint* 
ment,  that  the  populace  nourished  some  scheme  of  sttddea 
and  desperate  vengeaoce  ;  and  they  advised  Porteous  to 
lose  no  time  in  petitioning  the  proper  authorities,  that 
he  might  be  conveyed  to  the  Castle  under  a  sufficient 
guard,  to  remain  there  in  security  until  his  ultimate  fate 
should  be  determined.  Habituated,  however,  by  his 
office,  to  overawe  the  rabble  of  the  citv,  Pocteous 
could  not  suspect  them  of  an  attempt  so  audacious  as  to 
storm  a  strong  and  defensible  prison  ;  mid,  despising  the 
advice  by  wbttch  he  might  have  been  saved,  be  speot  the 
afternoon  of  the  eventful  day  in  giving  an  entertainment 
to  some  friends  who  visited  him  in  jail,  several  of  whom^ 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  Captain  of  the  Tolbooth,  with 
whom  he  had  an  old  intimacy,  arising  from  their  official 
connection,  were  even  permitted  to  remain  to  supper  with 
him,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  jail. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  hour  of  unaUc^ed  mirth,  when 
this  unfortunate  wretch  was  "  full  of  bread,**  hot  with 
wine,  and  high  in  mistimed  and  ill-grounded  conSdence, 
and,  alas  !  with  all  his  sins  full  blown,  when  the  first  dis- 
tant shouts  of  the  rioters  mingled  with  the  song  of  merrt- 
ment  and  intemperance.  Tb^  hurried  call  of  the  jailor 
to  the  guests,  requiring  them  instantly  to  depart,  and  his 
yet  more  hasty  intimation  that  a  dreadful  and  determined 
mob  had  possessed  themselves*  of  the  city  gates  and 
guard-house,  were  the  first  explanation  of  these  fearful 
clamours.  • 

Porteous  might,  however,  have  eluded  the  fury  firom 
which  the  force  of  authority  could  not  protect  him,  had 
be  thought  of  slipping  on  some  disguise,  and  leaving  the 
prison  along  with  his  guests.  It  is  probable  that  the 
jailor  might  have  connived  at' his  escape,  or  even  tbat,  in 
the  hurry  of  this  alarming  contingency,  he  might  ncft 
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have  observed  k.  But  Porteous  and  his  fineada  alike 
wanted  presence  of  miad  to  suggest  or  execute  such  « 
plan  4^  escape.  Tbe  latter  basdly  fled  from  a  place 
where  their  own  saletf  seemed  compromised,  and  tbe 
formerinastate  resembling  stupefaction,  awaited  in  bis 
apartment  tiie  terminatiott  of  the  enterprise  of  tbe  rioters. 
The  cessation  of  the  clang  of  the  instrum^As  with  which 
they  had  at  first  attempted  to  force  the  door,  |;aire  him 
momentary  reliefl  The  flattering  hopes,  that  the  milita** 
ry  had  marched  into  the  city,  either  from  the  Castle  or 
from  the  suburbs,  and  that  the  rioters  wsere  intimidated 
and  dispersing,  were  soon  destroyed  by  tbe  broad  and 
glaring  light  of  tbe  flames,  which,  illuminatini;  through 
tbe  grated  window  every  corner  of  his  apartment,  plainly 
showed  that  the  mob,  determined  on  their  fatal  purpose, 
iiad  adopted  a  means  of  forcing  entrance  equally  despe^ 
rate  and  certain* 

The  sudden  glare  of  light  suggested  to  the  stupified 
and  astonished  object  of  popular  hatred  tbe  possibiU^  of 
conceahneat  or  escape.  To  rush  to  the  chimney,  to  as- 
cend it  at  tbe  risk  of  sufibcatioo,were  the  only  means 
which  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  him  ;  but  his  progress 
was  speedily  stopped  by  one  of  those  iron  gratings,  which 
are,  for  the  sake  of  security,  usually  placed  across  the 
vents  of  buildings  designed  for  imprisonment.  The  bars, 
however,  which  impeded  his  farther  progress,  served  to 
support  him  in  tbe  situation  which  he  had  gaii»ed,  and  he 
seized  them  with  the  tenacious  grasp  of  one  who  esteem* 
ed  himself  clii^iag  to  his  last  hope  of  existence.  The 
lurid  light,  wiiich  bad  filled  tbe  apartment,  lowered  and 
died  away ;  the  sound  of  shouts  was  heard  within  the  walls, 
and  on  the  nauow  and  winding  stair,  which,  cased  withii^ 
one  of  tbe  turrets,  gave  access  to  the  upper  apartments 
of  the  prison.  The  huzza  of  the  rioters  was  answered 
by  a  shout  wild  and  desperate  as  their  own,  the  cry, 
namely,  of  the  imprisoned  felons,  who,  expecting  to  be 
liberated  in  ithe  general  confusion,  welcomed  tbe  mob  as 
their  deliverers.  By  some  of  these  the  apartment  of 
Porteous  was  pointed  out  to  his  enemies.     The  obstacle 
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of  the  lock  and  bolts  was  soon  overcome^  and  from  i»s 
hiding-place  the  unibrttmate  man  heard  his  enemies 
search  every  corner  of  the  apartment,  with  oaths  and 
maledictions  which  would  but  shock  the  reader  if  we 
recorded  them,  but  which  served  to  prove,  could  it  have 
admitted  of  doubt,  the  settled  purpose  of  soul  With  which 
they  sought  his  destruction. 

A  fdace  of  concealment  so  obvious  to  suspicion  and 
scrutiny  as  tliat  which  Porteous  bad  chosen^  could  not 
long  screen  him  from  detection.  He  was  dragged  from  his 
hirking^place,  with  a  violence  which  seemed  to  argue  an 
intention  to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot.  More  than  one 
weapon  was  directed  towards  him,  when  one  of  the  rioters, 
the  same  whose  female  disguise  had  been  particularly  no- 
ticed by  Butler,  interfered  in  an  authoritative  tone.  **  Are 
you  mad  7"  he  said,  **  or  would  ye  execute  an  act  of  jus- 
tice as  if  it  were  a  crime  and  a  cruelty  1  The  sacrifice  wiH 
lose  half  its  savour  if  we  do  not  offer  it  at  the  very  horns 
of  the  altar.  We  will  have  him  die  where  a  murderer 
should  die,  6n  the  common  gibbet — We  wBl  have  him 
die  where  he  spik  the  blood  of  so  many  innocents  !*' 

Aloud  shout  of  applause  followed  the  proposal,  and 
the  cry,  "  To  the  gallows  with  the  murderer  !^ — ^To  the 
Grass-market  with  him  !**  echoed  on  all  hands. 

"  Let  no  man  hurt  him,*'  continued  the  speaker  ;  **  let 
him  make  his  peace  with  Grod,  if  he  can ;  we  wiH  not 
kill  both  his  soul  and  body.'* 

"  What  time  did  he  give  better  folk  for  preparing  thehr 
account  t"  answered  several  Voices.  "  Let  us  mete  to 
him  with  the  same  measure  he  measured  to  them." 

But  the  opinion  of  the  spokesman  better  suited  the 
temper  of  those  he  addressed,  a  temper  rather  stubborn 
than  impetuous,  sedate  though  ferocious,  and  desirous  of 
colouring  their  cruel  and  revengeful  action  with  a  show 
of  justice  and  moderation. 

For  an  instant  this  man  quitted  the  prisoner,  whom  he 
consigned  to  a  selected  guard,  with  instructions  to  permit 
him  to  give  his  money  and  property  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased.     A  person  confined  in  the  jail  for  debt  received 
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this  last  clepofit  from  the  trembling  btad  of  the  vielim,  wbb 
was  at  the  same  time  permitted  to  make  some  other  bmf 
«rrangemeBtslo  meet  his  appiDachiBg  fate.  The  felons, 
and  aU  others  who  wished  to  leave  the  jail,  were  now  at 
full  Uberty  to  do  so  ;  not  that  their  iiberalion  made  any 
part  of  the  settled  purpose  of  the  rioters»  hut  it  followed 
as  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  forcing  tlie 
jail  doors*  With  wild  cries  of  jubilee  they  joined  the 
mob,  or  disappeared  among  the  narrow  laoes  to  seek  out 
the  hidden  reeepudes  of  vice  and  in£imy,  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  lurk  andcocceal  themselves 
from  ju^ice.  Two  persons,  a  maA  about  fifty  years  old, 
and  a  gjrl  about  eighteen,  were  all  who  contimied  witliin 
the  fatal  walls,  cxoepdng  two  or  three  debtors,  who  pro- 
bably saw  no  advantage  in  atten^ng  their  escape.  The 
persons  we  have  mentioned  remained  in  the  strong- 
room of  the  prison,  now  deserted  by  all  others.  One  of 
their  late  companions  in  misfortune  called  out  to  the  man 
to  make  his  escape,  in  the  lone  of  an  acquamtance. 
"  Rin  for  it,  Ratclifie— the  road's  clear." 

^^  It  may  be  sae,  Willie,"  answered  Ratcli&,  compo- 
sedly, ^'  but  I  have  ta'en  a  fancy  to  leave  aff  trade,  and 
set  up  for  an  honest  num." 

"  Stay  there,  and  be  hanged,  then,  for  a  doonard  auld 
deevil  !"  said  the  other,  and  ran  down  the  prison-stair. 

The  person  in  female  attire  whom  we  have  distinguish- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  active  rioters,  was  about  the  same 
time  at  the  ear  of  the  young  woman.  "  Flee,  Effie,  flee !" 
was  all  be  had  time  to  whisper.  She  turned  towards  him 
an  eye  of  mingled  fear,  affection,  and  upbraiding,  all  con- 
tending with  a  sort  of  stupiGed  surprise.  He  again  re- 
peated, "  Flee,  Effie,  flee,  for  the  sake  of  all  that's  good 
and  dear  to  you  !"  Again  she  gazed  on  him,  but  was  un^ 
able  to  answer.  A  loud  noise  was  now  heard,  and  the 
name  of  Madge  Wildfire  was  repeatedly  called  from  the 
bottom- of  the  stairca^e. 

'^  I  am  coming, — I  am  coming,"  said  the  person  who 
answered  to  that  appellative  ;  and  then  reiterating  hastilyi 
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'^  For  Ckxl's  sake— ^ior  jomr  own  stke-^for  my  sake^iec^ 
(NT  they'll  take  yomr  ^e !"  be  left  the  strong-room. 

The  girl  gazed  after  hun  fer  a  raomenly  and  Aen, 
faintly  mutteriogy  *^  Better  tyne  life,  sioce  tint  is  gude 
fame/'  she  suok  her  head  upon  her  band^  and  remuned, 
seemingly^  ancooscious  as  a  statue,  of  the  noise  and  tu- 
mult which  passed  around  her. 

That  tumuh  was  now  transferred  from  the  indde  to 
the  outdde  oif  the  Tolbooth.  The  mqb  bad  brought 
their  destined  victim  forth,  and  were  about  to  conduct 
bim  to  the  common  (dace  of  execution,  which  tbey  bad 
fixed  as  the  scene  of  lus  death.  The  leader  whom  they 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Madge  Wildfire,  had  been 
summoned  to  assist  at  tbe  procesnon  by  the  impatient 
shouts  of  his  confederates. 

**  I  wiB  ensure  you  five  hundred  pounds,"  said  the 
unhappy  man,  grasping  Wildfire's  band^— "  five  hundred 
.  pounds  for  to  save  my  life." 

The  ot^er  answered  in  tbe  same  under-tone,  and  re- 
turning his  grasp  with  one  equally  convulsive,  ^  Five 
himdred^wrigbt  of  coined  gold  should  not  save  yoa — 
Remember  Wilson !" 

A  deep  pause  of  a  minute  ensued,  when  Wildfire  add- 
ed, in  a  more  composed  tone,  *'  Make  your  peace  with 
Heaven — Where  is  the  clergyman  ?" 

Butler,  who,  in  great  terror  and  anxiety,  had  been  de- 
tained within  a  few  yards  of  tbe  Tolbooth  door,  to  wait 
the  event  of  the  search  after  Porteous,  was  now  brought 
forward,  and  comm^^nded  to  walk  by  the  prisoner's  side, 
and  to  prepare  him  for  immediate  death.  His  answer' 
was  a  supfdication  that  the  rioters  would  consider  what 
tbey  did.  ♦*  You  are  neither  judges  nor  jury,"  said  be, 
"  You  cannot  havcj  by  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  power 
to  take  away  the  life  of  a  Human  creature,  however  de- 
serving he  may  be  of  death.  If  it  is  murder  even  in  a 
lawful  magistrate  to  execute  an  offender  otherwise  than  in 
the  place,  time,  and  manner  which  the  judges'  sentence 
prescribes,  what  must  it  be  in  you,  who  have  no  warrant  for 
interference  but  yoiir  own  wills  ?  In  the  name  of  Him  who 
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is  all  Biercy,  sbow  mercy  lo  this  unbtpf  y  main  and  do 
not  dip  your  bands  in  his  bloodi  nor  ru^  iiKo  the  very 
Grime  which  you  are  desirous  of  aireoging  I" 

"  Cut  your  sermon  short — you  are  not  in  your  pidpit," 
answered  one  of  the  rioters. 

^*  If  we  hear  inore  of  your  elavers/'  said  another, 
<^  we  are  like  to  hang  you  up  beside  him."  * 

"  Peace,  hush  !"  said  Wildfire.  "  Do  the  good  man 
iK>  harm-^^he  discharges  Ms  conscknee,  and  1  like  him 
the  better." 

He  then  addressed  Butler.  ^^  Now,  sir,  we  have  pQ«- 
tiently  beard  you,  and  we  just  wish  you  to  trndorstand,  in 
the  way  of  answer,  that  you  may  as  well  argue  to  th^ 
ashler-work  and  iron-rstanchels  of  the  Tolbooth,  as 
think  K>  cbai^  our  purpose-^Blood  must  have  blood. 
We  have  sworn  to  each  other  by  the  deepest  oaths  erei 
were  pledged,  that  Porteous  should  die  the  death  he  de- 
serves so  richly }  therefore,  speak  no  more  to  us,  but 
prepare  him  for  death  as  well  as  the  briefness  of  his 
change  will  permiit." 

They  had  suffered  the  unfortunate  Porteous  to  put  on 
his  night-gown  and  slippers,  as  he  had  thrown  off  his 
coat  and  shoes,  b  order  to  facilitate  his  attempted  escape 
up  the  chimney.  In  this  garb  be  was  now  mounted  on 
the  hands  of  two  of  the  rioters,  clasped  together,  so  as  to 
form  what  is  called  in  Scotland,  "  The  JKmg's  Cushion." 
Butler  was  placed  close  to  his  side,  and  repeatedly  urged 
to  perform  a  duty  always  the  most  painful  wlikh  can  be 
imposed  on  a  <Jergyman  deserving  of  the  name,  and  now 
rendered  more  so  by  the  peculiar  and  horrid  circumstan- 
ces of  the  eriminaPs  case.  Porteous  at  first  uttered 
some  supplications  for  mercy,  but  when  he  found  that 
there  was  no  chance  that  these  would  be  attended  to,  his 
military  education,  and  the  natural  stubbornness  of  his 
disposition,  ccmibined  to  support  his  spirits. 

^^  Are  you  prepared  for  this  dreadful  end  1"  said  But* 
ler,  in  a  faltering  voice.  "  O  turn  to  Him,  in  whose  eyes 
time  and  space  have  no  existence,  and  to  whom  a  few 
minutes  are  as  a  life-time,  and  a  life-timf)  as  a  minute." 
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"  I  believe  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  answered 
Porteous,  sullenly.  "  I  was  bred  a  soldier ;  if  they  will 
murder  ine  without  fime,  let  my  sins  as  well  as  my  blood 
lie  at  their  door." 

"  Who  was  it,"  said  the  stern  voice  of  Wildfire, 
^^  that  said  to  Wilson  at  this  very  spot,  when  he  could  not 
pray,  owing  to  the  galling  agony  of  bis  fetters,  that  his 
pains  would  soon  be  over?— I  say  to  you  to  take  your 
own  tale  home ;  and  if  you  cannot  profit  by  the  good 
man's  lessons^  blame  not  them  that  are  still  more  merciful 
to  you  than  you  were  to  others." 

The  procession  now  moved  forward  with,  a  slow  and  de- 
termined pace.  It  was  enlightened  by  many  blazing  links 
and  torches ;  for  the  actors  of  this  work  were  so  far  from 
affecting  any  secrecy  on  the  occasion,  that  they  seemed 
even  to  court  observation.  Their  principal  leaders  kept 
close  to  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  whose  pallid  yet 
stubborn  features  were  seen  distinctly  by  the  torch- 
light, as  his  person  was  raised  considerably  above  the 
concourse  which  thronged  around  him.  Those  who 
bore  swords,  muskets,  and  battle-axes,  marched  on  each 
side,  as  if  forming  a  regular  guard  to  the  procession. 
The  windows,  as  they  went  along,  were  filled  with  the 
inhabitants,  whose  slumbers  had  been  broken  by  this  un- 
usual disturbance.  Some  of  the  spectators  muttered 
accents  of  encouragement,  but  in  general  they  were  so 
much  appalled  by  a  sight  so  strange  and  audacious,  that 
they  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  stupified  astonishment. 
No  one  offered,  by  act  or  word,  the  slightest  interruption. 

The  rioters,  on  their  part,  continued  to  act  with  the 
same  air  of  deliberate  confidence  and  security  which  had 
marked  all  their  proceedings.  When  the  object  of  their 
resentment  dropped  one  of  his  slippers,  they  stopped, 
sought  for  it,  and  replaced  it  upon  his  foot  with  great  de- 
liberation.9  As  they  descended  the  Bow  towards  the 
fatal  spot  where  they  designed  to  complete  their  purpose, 
it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  rope  kept  in  read- 
uiess.  For  this  purpose  the  booth  of  a  man  who  dealt 
in  cordage  was  forced  open,  a  coil  of  rope  fit  for  their 
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pnrpose  was  sekcted  to  serve  as  a  baiter,  and  the  dealer 
next  momiog  found  that  a  guinea  had  been  left  on  his 
counter  in  exchange  ;  so  anxious  were  the  perpetrators 
of  this  daring 'action  to  show  that  tbey  meditated  not  tlie 
sSgbtest  wrong  or  infraction  of  law,  excepting  so  far  as 
Porteous  was  himself  concerned. 

Leadmg,  or  carrying  along  with  them,  in  this  determin- 
ed and  regular  manner,  the  object  of  their  vengeance, 
they  at  length  reached  the  place  of  common  execution, 
the  scene  of  his  crime,  and  destined  spot  of  his  sufferings. 
Several  of  the  rioters  (if  they  should  not  rather  be  de- 
scribed as  con^irators)  endeavoured  to  remove  the  stone 
which  filled  up  the  socket  in  which  the  end  of  the  fatal 
tree  was  sunk  when  it  was  erected  for  its  fatal  purpose  ; 
others  scMight  for  the  means  of  constructing  a  temporary 
gibbet,  the  ptece  in  which  the  galbws  itself  was  deposited 
being  reported  too  secure  to  be  forced,  without  much  loss 
of  time.  Buder  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  de- 
lay affi>rded  by  these  circumstances,  to  turn  tbe  people 
from  their  desperate  design.  ^  For  God's  sake,"  he  ex- 
claim^, **  remember  it  is  die  image  of  your  Creator 
which  you  are  about  to  deface  in  the  person  of  this  unfor- 
tunate man  !  Wretched  as  he  is,  and  wicked  as  he  may 
be,  he  has  a  share  in  every  promise  of  Scripture,  and 
you  cannot  destroy  him  in  impenitence  without  bbtting  his 
name  from  the  Book  of  Life— Do  not  destroy  soul  and 
body  ;  give  ^e  for  preparation." 

"  Wbat  time  had  they,"  returned  a  stern  voice,  **  whom 
he  murdered  on  ibks  very  spot  ^— The  laws  both  of  God 
and  man  call  for  his  death." 

"  But  what,  my  friends,"  insisted  Butler,  with  a  gen- 
erous disregard  to  his  own  safety—"  what  hath  constituted 
you  bis  judges  1" 

•*  We  are  not  his  judges,"  replied  the  same  person  ; 
"  he  has  been  already  jtidged  and  condemned  by  lawful 
authority.  We  are  those  whom  Heaven,  and  our  right- 
eous anger,  have  stirred  up  to  execute  judgment,  when  a 
corrupt  government  would  have  protected  a  murderer." 
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^*  I  am  none,"  said  the  unfortunate  Porteous  ;  ^'  that 
which  you  charge  upon  me  fell  out  in  self-defence,  in  the 
lawful  exercise  of  my  duty." 

"  Away  with  him — away  with  him  !"  was  the  general 
cry.  "  Why  do  you  trifle  away  time  in  making  a  gallows  9 
— that  dyester's  pole  is  good  enough  for  the  homicide." 

The  unhappy  man  was  forced  to  his  fate  with  remorse- 
less rapidity.  Buder,  separated  from  him  by  the  press^ 
escaped  the  last  horrors  of  his  struggles.  Unnoticed  by 
those  who  had  hitherto  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  he  fled 
from  the  fatal  spot,  without  much  caring  in  what  direction 
his  course  lay.  A  loud  shout  proclaimed  the  stern  de- 
light with  which  the  agen^  of  this  deed  regarded  its  com- 
pletion. Butler  then,  at  the  opening  into  the  low  street 
called  the  Cowgate,  cast  back  a  terrified  glance,  and,  by 
the  red  and  dusky  light  of  the  torches,  he  could  discern  a 
figure  wavering  and  strugglmg  as  it  hung  suspended  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  could  even  observe  men 
striking  at  it  with  their  Locbaber-axes  and  partizans.  The 
sight  was  of  a  nature  to  double  his  horror,  and  to  add  wings 
to  bis  flight.  The  street  down  which  the  fugitive  ran  opens 
to  one  of  the  eastern  ports  or  gates  of  the  city.  Butler  did 
not  stop  till  he  reached  it,  but  found  it  still  shut.  He  waited 
nearly  an  hour,  walking  up  and  down  in  inexpressible  pei^ 
turbation  of  mind.  At  length  he  ventured  to  caU  out,  and 
rouse  the  attention  of  the  terrified  keepers  of  the  gate,  who 
now  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  resume  their  office  with- 
out interruption.  Butler  requested  them  to  open  the  gate. 
They  hesitated.      He  told  them  his  name  and  occupation. 

"  He  is  a  preacher,"  said  one  ;  "  I  have  heard  him 
preach  in  HaddoVhole." 

^'  A  fine  preaching  has  he  been  at  the  night,"  said 
another  ;  ^'  but  maybe  least  said  is  sunest  mended." 

Opening  then  the  wicket  of  the  main-gate,  the  keep- 
ers suffered  Butler  to  depart,  who  hastened  to  carry  his 
horror  and  fear  beyond  the  walls  of  Edinburgh.  His 
first  purpose  was,  instantly  to  take  the  road  home- 
ward ;  but  other  fears  and  cares,  connected  with  the 
news  he  had  learned  in  that  remarkable  day,  induced 
faim   to   linger   in   the   neighbourhood   of    Edinburgh 
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imtil  daybreak.  More  tliao  one  group  of  persoDi  passed 
him  as  be  was  wbileing  away  the  hours  of  darkness  thai 
yet  remained,  whom,  from  the  stifled  tones  of  their  dis* 
.  course,  the  unwonted  hour  when  they  traveU^d,  and  tlie 
hasty  pace  at  which  they  walked,  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  late  fatal  transaction. 

Certain  it  was,  that  the  sudden  and  total  disper^n  of 
the  rioters,  when  their  vindictive  purpose  was  accomplish- 
ed, seemed  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  singu- 
lar affair.  In  general,  whatever  may  be  the  impelling 
motive  by  which  a  mob  is  at  first  raised,  the  attainment  of 
their  object  has  usually  been  only  found  to  lead  the  way 
to  farther  excesses.  But  not  so  in  tlie  present  case. 
They  seemed  completely  satiated  with  the  vengeance  they 
had  prosecuted  with  such  stanch  and  sagacious  activity. 
When  they  were  fuHy  satisfied  that  life  had  abandoned 
their  victim,  they  dispersed  in  every  direction,  throwing 
do\^n  the  weapons  which  tliey  had  only  assumed  to  enable 
them  to  carry  through  their  purpose.  At  daybreak  there 
remained  not  the  least  token  of  the  events  of  the  night, 
excepting  the  corpse  of  Porteous,  which  still  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  place  where  he  had  suffered,  and  the  arms 
of  various  kinds  which  the  rioters  had  taken  from  the  city 
guard-house,  which  were  foimd  scattered  about  the 
streets  as  they  had  thrown  them  from  their  hands,  when 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  seized  them  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  city  resumed  their 
power,  not  without  trembling  at  the  late  experience  of  the 
fragility  of  ks  tenure.  To  march  troops  into  the  city,  and 
commence  a  severe  inquiry  into  the  transactbns  of  the 
preceding  night,  were  the  first  marks  of  returning  energy 
which  they  displayed.  But  these  events  had  been  con- 
ducted on  so  secure  and  well-calculated  a  plan  of  safety 
and  secrecy,  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  learned  to 
throw  light  upon  the  authors  or  principal  actors  in  a  scheme 
so  audacious.  An  express  was  despatched  to  London 
with  the  tidings,  where  they  excited  great  indignation  and 
surprise  in  the  council  of  regency ,^nd  particularly  in  the 
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bosom  of  Queen  Caroiiney  \^^  con^ered  her  own  aa*' 
tbority  as  exposed  to  coinempt  by  the  success  of  this 
stnguiari^onspiracy.  Nothing  was  spoken  of  for  some  tioM 
save  the  measure  of  vengeance  ^hich  should  be  taken, 
not  only  on  the  actors  of  this  tragedy,  so  soon  as  they 
should  be  discovered,  but  upon  ^  magistrates  who  had 
suffered  it  to  take  place,  and  upcm  the  city  which  had  been 
the  scene  where  it  was  exhibited.  On  this  occasion,  it 
is  still  recorded  in  popular  tradition,  that  her  Majesty,  in 
the  height  of  her  di^easure,  told  the  celebrated  John, 
Duke  of  Argyle,  that,  sooner  than  submit  to  such  an  in- 
sult, she  would  make  Scotland  a  husKing-field.  '^  In  that 
case,  madam,"  answered  that  higb-spirited  nobleman,  with 
a  profound  bow,  ^^  I  will  take  leave  of  your  Majesty,  and 
go  down  to  my  own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready." 

The  import  of  the  reply  had  more  dian  met  the  ear  ; 
and  as  most  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  seemed 
actuated  by  the  same  national  spirit,  the  royal  di^leasure 
was  necessarily  cliecked  in  mid^voUey,  and  milder  courses 
were  recommended  and  adc^ed,  to  some  of  which  we 
may  hereafter  have  occasiOR  to  advert.^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Artliar'f  Seat  skaM  be  mj  bcdi 

The  sheets  shall  De'er  be  press'd  by  me  ;  ' 

St.  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink, 

Sin'  my  true-love's  forsaken  roe. 

Old  Song. 

If  1  were  to  choose  a  spot  from  which  the  rising  or 
setting  sun  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage, it  would  be  that  wild  path  winding  around  the  fooi 
of  the  high  belt  of  semi-circular  rocks,  called  Salisbury 
( /rags,  and  marking  the  verge  of  the  sleep  descent  which 
slopes  down  into  the  glen  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
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cooimaods  a  close-built,  liigii-piled  city,  strelcbiag  itself 
out  beoeatb  in  a  form,  wbich,  to  a  romantic  imagioatioD, 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  that  of  a  dragon  ;  now,  a 
noble  arm  of  tlie  sea,  widi  its  rocks^  isles,  distant  shores, 
iod  boundary  of  mountains  ;  and  now  a  Cur  and  fertile 
champaign  country,  varied  with  bill,  dale,  and  rock,  and 
skirted  by  the  picturesque  ridge  of  the  Pentland 
Mountains.  But  as  the  path  gently  circles  around  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  the  prospect,  composed  as  it  is  of 
these  enchanting  and  sublime  objects,  changes  at  every 
step,  and  presents  them  blended  with  or  divided  from  each 
other,  in  evei^  possible  variety  which  can  gratify  the  eye 
and  the  iiuaginatioti.  When  a  piece  of  scenery  so  beau* 
tiful,  yet  so  varied, — so  exciting  by  its  intricacy,  and  yet 
so  sublime, — is  lighted  up  by  the  tints  of  morning  or  of 
evening,  and  dispkys  all  that  variety  (rf  shadowy  depth, 
exchanged  with  partial  brilliancy,  which  gives  character 
even  to  the  tamest  of  landscapes,  the  effect  approaches 
Bear  to  enehanUnent.  This  path  used  to  be  my  i&vouf- 
ite  evening  and  morning  resort,  when  engaged  with  a  fa- 
voQme  author,  or  new  subject  <^  study.  It  is,  I  am  in- 
fiormed,  now  become  totally  impassible  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  if  true,  reflects  little  cr^t  on  the  taste  of  die 
Good  Town  or  its  leaders.^^ 

It  was  from  this  fascinating  path, — the  scene  to  me  of 
90  much  delicious  musing,  when  life  was  young  and  prom- 
ised to  be  ha}^,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  pass  it  over 
without  an  episodical  description — it  was,  I  say,  fipom  diis 
romantic  pstth  that  Butler  saw  the  morning  arise  the  day 
after  the  murder  of  Porteous.  It  was  possible  for  him 
witi)  ease  to  have  feiand  a  much  shorter  road  to  the  house 
to  which  be  was  directing  his  course,  and,  in  fact,  that 
which  he  chose  was  extremely  chrcnitous.  But  to  com- 
pose bis  own  spirits,  as  well  as  to  while  away  the  time, 
wrtila  proper  hoar  for  visiting  the  family  without  surprise 
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or  distarbance,  he  was  induced  to  extend  bis  circuit  by 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  to  linger  upon  his  wayHintil  the 
morning  should  be  considerably  advanced.  While,  now 
standing  with  his  arms  across,  and  waiting  the  slow  pro* 
gress  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  now  sitting  upon  one 
of  the  numerous  fragments  which  storms  had  detached 
from  the  rocks  above  him,  he  is  meditating,  alternately, 
upon  the  horrible  catastrophe  which  be  had  witnessed, 
and  upon  the  melancholy,  and  to  him  m6si  interesting, 
news  which  he  had  learned  at  Saddletree^s,  we  will  give 
the  reader  to  understand  who  Butler  was,  and  how  his 
fate  was  connected  with  that  of  Effie  Deans,  the  un- 
fortunate handmaiden  of  the  careful  Mrs.  Saddletree. 

Reuben  Butler  was  of  English  extraction,  though  bom 
in  Scotland.  His  grandfather  was  a  trooper  in  iVlonk's 
army,  and  one  of  the  party  of  dismounted  dragoons  which 
formed  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  storming  of  Dundee  in  1651. 
Stepl^n  Butler  (called,  from  his  talents  in  reading  and 
expounding.  Scripture  Stephen,  and  Bible  Butler)  was  a 
staunch  independent,  and  received  in  its  fullest  compre- 
hension the  promise  that  the  saints  should  inherit  the  earth. 
As  bard  knocks  were  what  had  chiefly  fallen  to  his  share 
hitherto  in  the  division  of  this  common  property,  he  lost 
not  the  opportunity  which  the  storm  and  plunder  of  a  com- 
mercial place  aflforded  him,  to  approfiriate  as  large  a  share 
of  the  better  things  of  this  world  as  he  could  possibly 
compass.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  succeeded  indiffer- 
ently well,  for  his  exterior  circumstances  appeared,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event,  to  have  been  much  mended.    . 

The  troop  to  which  he  belonged  was  quartered  at  the 
village  of  Dalkeith,  as  forming  the  body-guard  of  Monk, 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  general  for  the  Commonwealth, 
resided  in  the  neighbouring  castle.  When,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Restoration,  the  general  commenced  his  march  from 
Scotland,  a  measure  pregnant  with  such  important  con- 
sequences, he  new-modelled  his  troops,  and  more  es- 
pecially those  immediately  about  his  person,  in  order  that 
they  might  consist  entirely  of  individuals  devoted  to  him- 
self.     On  this  occasion  Scripture  Stephen  was  weighed 
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in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting.  It  waa  supposed  he 
felt  no  call  to  any  expedition  which  might  endanger  the 
reign  of  the  military  sainthood,  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  as  free  in  conscience  to  join  with  any  party 
which  might  be  likely  ultimately  to  acknowledge  the  inter- 
estof  Charles  Stuart,  the  son  of  "  the  last  man,"  asCharles 
1.  was  familiarly  and  irreverently  termed  by  them  in  their 
common  discourse,  as  well  as  in  their  more  elaborate  pre- 
dications and  harangues.  As  the  time  did  not  admit  of 
cashiering  such  dissidents,  Stephen  Butler  was  only  advis- 
ed in  a  friendly  way  to  give  up  his  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments to  one  of  Middleton's  old  troopers,  who  possessed 
an  accommodating  conscience  of  a  military  stamp,  and 
which  squared  itself  chiefly  upon  those  of  the  colonel  and 
paymaster.  As  this  hint  came  recommended  by  a  certain 
sum  of  arrears  presently  payable,  Stephen  had  carnal 
wisdom  enough  to  embrace  the  proposal,  and  with  great 
indifference  saw  his  old  corps  depart  for  Coldstream,  on 
their  route  for  the  south,  to  establish  the  tottering  govern- 
ment of  England  on  a  new  basis. 

The  zone  of  the  ex-trooper,  to  use  Horace's  phrase, 
was  weighty  enough  to  purchase  a  cottage  and  two  or 
three  fields,  (still  known  by  the  name  of  Beersbeba,)  with- 
in about  a  Scottish  mile  of  Dalkeith  ;  and  there  did  Ste- 
phen establish  himself  with  a  youthful  helpmate,  chosen 
out  of  the  said  village,  whose  disposition  to  a  comfortable 
settlement  on  this  side  of  the  grave  reconciled  her  to  the 
gruff  manners,  serious  temper,  and  weather-beaten  feat- 
ures of  the  martial  enthusiast.  Stephen  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  falling  on  "  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,"  of  which 
Milton,  in  the  same  predicament,  so  mournfully  complains. 
At  his  death  his  consort  remained  an  early  widow,  with  a 
male  child  of  three  years  old,  which,  in  the  sobriety 
wherewith  it  demeaned  itself,  in  the  old-fashioned  and 
even  grim  cast  of  its  features,  and  in  its  sententious  mode 
of  expressing  itself,  would  sufl^iently  have  vindicated 
the  honour  of  the  widow  of  Beersheba,  had  any  one 
thought  proper  to  challenge  the  babe's  descent  from  Bible 
Butler. 
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Bailer's  priociples  bad  oot  descended  to  bis  family,  ot 
extended  tbemsel?es  ainoog  his  neighbours*  The  air  of 
Scotland  wis  alien  to  the  growth  of  iadepeadeDcy,  how- 
ever favouraUe  to  fanaticism  under  other  colours.  But, 
neyertfaeless,  they  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  a  certain 
neighbouring  laird,  who  piqued  himself  upon  the  loyalty 
of  bis  priociples  "  in  the  worst  of  tiraes,"  (though  I  never 
beard  they  exposed  him  to  more  peril  than  that  of  a 
broken  head,  or  a  night's  lodging  in  the  main  guard,  when 
wine  and  cavalierism  predominated  in  bis  upper  story,) 
bad  found  it  a  convenient  thing  to  rake  up  ail  matter  of 
accusation  against  the  deceased  Stephen.  In  this  enu- 
meration his  religious  principles  made  no  sn^all  figure,  as, 
indeed,  they  must  have  seemed  of  the  naost  exaggerated 
enormity  to  one  whose,  own  were  so  small  and  so  faintly 
traced,  as  to  be  well  nigh  imperceptible.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, poor  widow  Butler  was  supplied  with  her  full 
proportion  of  fines  for  non^conformity,  and  all  the  other 
oppressions  of  the  time,  until  Beersheba  was  fairly 
wrenched  out  of  her  hands,  and  became  the  property  of 
the  laird  who  bad  so  wantonly,  as  it  had  hitherto  appear- 
ed, persecuted  this  poor  forlorn  woman.  When  his  pur- 
pose was  &irly  achieved,  be  showed  some  remorse  or 
moderation,  or  whatever  the  reader  may  please  to  term  it, 
in  permitting  her  to  occupy  her  husband's  coltage,  and 
cultivate,  on  no  very  heavy  terms,  a  croft  of  land  adjacent. 
Her  son,  Benjamin,  in  the  meanwhile,  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  and,  moved  by  that  impulse  which  nuikes  men  seek 
marriage,  even  when  its  end  can  only  be  the  perpetuation 
of  misery,  he  wedded  and  brought  a  wife,  and,  eventual- 
ly, a  son,  Reuben,  to  share  the  poverty  of  Beersheba. 

The  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes^^had  hitherto  been  moder- 
ate in  his  exactions,  perhaps  because  be  was  ashamed  to 
tax  too  highly  the  miserable  means  of  support  which  re- 
mained to  the  widow  Butler.  But  when  a  stout  active 
young  fellow  appeared  as  the  labourer  of  the  croft  in  ques- 
tion, Dumbiedikes  began  to  think  so  broad  a  pair  of  shoul- 
ders might  bear  an  additional  burden.  He  regulated, 
indeed,  his  management  of  his  dependents  (who  fortu- 
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nately  were  but  few  in  number)  much  upon  the  principle 
of  the  carters  whom  he  observed  loading  their  carts  at  9 
neighbouring  coal-hill,  and  who  never  failed  to  clap  an  ad* 
dttional  brace  of  liundred-weights  on  tiieir  burden,  so 
soon  as  by  any  means  they  had  compassed  a  new  liorse  of 
somewhat  superior  strength  to  that  which  had  broken  down 
the  day  before.  However  reasonable  this  practice  ap- 
peared to  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  he  ought  to  have 
observed,  that  it  may  be  overdone,  and  that  it  infers^  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  destniction  and  loss  of  both  horse, 
cart,  and  loading.  Even  so  it  befell  when  the  additional 
^^  prestations"  came  to  be  demanded  of  Benjamm  Butler. 
A  man  of  iew  words,  and  few  ideas,  but  attached  to 
Beersheba  with  a  feeling  like  that  which  a  vegetable 
entertains  to  the  spot  in  which  it  chances  to  be  plant- 
ed, he  neither  remonstrated  with  the  Laird,  nor  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  him,  but  toiling  night  and  day 
to  accomplish  the  terms  of  his  task-master,  fell  into  a 
burning  fever  and  died.  His  wife  did  not  long  survive 
him,  and,  as  if  it  had  been  the  fate  of  this  family  to  be 
left  orphans,  our  Reuben  Butler  was,  about  the  year 
1704—5,  left  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which  his  father 
had  been  placed,  and  tinder  the  same  guardianship,  being 
that  of  his  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Monk's  old  trooper. 
The  same  prospect  of  misery  hung  over  the  head  of 
another  tenant  of  this  hard-hearted  lord  of  the  soil.  This 
was  a  tough  true-blue  presbyterian,  called  Deans,  who, 
though  most  obnoxious  to  the  Laird  on  account  of  princi- 
ples in  church  and  state,  contrived  to  maintain  his  ground 
upon  the  estate  by  regular  payment  of  mail  duties,  kain, 
arriage,  carriage,  dry  multure,  lock,  gowpen,  and  knave- 
ship,  and  all  the  various  exactions  now  commuted  for 
money,  and  summed  up  in  the  emphatic  word  b£nt.  But 
the  years  1 700  and  1701,  long  remembered  in  Scotland  for 
dearth  and  general  distress,  subdued  the  stout  heart  of  the 
agricultural  whig.  Citations  by  the  ground-officer,  decreets 
of  the  Baron  Court,  sequestrations,  poindings  of  outsight 
and  insight  plenishing,  flew  about  his  ears  as  fast  as  ever  the 
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tory  bullets  whistled  around  those  of  the  CoTenaoters  at 
Pentkind,  Bothwell  Brigg,  or  Airsmoss.  Struggle  as  he 
might,  and  he  struggled  gallantly,  **  douce  Davie  Deans ' 
was  routed  horse  and  foot,  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his 
grasping  landlord  just  at  the  time  that  Benjamin  Butler 
died.  The  fate  of  each  family  was  anticipated,  but  they 
who  prophesied  their  expulsion  to  beggary  and  ruin,  were 
disappointed  by  an  accidental  cireumstai^^e. 

On  the  very  term-day  when  their  ejection  should  have 
taken  place,  when  all  their  neighbours  were  prepai;ed  to 
pity,  and  not  one  to  assist  them,  the  minister  of  the  parish^ 
as  well  as  a  doctor  from  Edinburgh,  received  a  hasty 
summons  to  attend  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes.  Both 
were  surprised  ;  for  his  contempt  for  both  faculties  had 
been  pretty  commonly  his  theme  over  an  extra  bottle,  that 
is  to  say,  at  least  once  eveiy  day.  The  leech  for  the 
soul  and  he  fdr  the  body  alighted  in  the  court  of  the  little 
old  manor-house  at  almost  the  same  time  ;  and  when  they 
had  gazed  a  moment  at  each  other  with  some  surprise, 
they  in  the  same  breath  expressed  their  conviction  that 
Dumbiedikes  must  needs  be  very  ill  indeed,  since  he 
summoned  them  both  to  his  presence  at  once.  Ere  the 
servant  could  usher  them  to  his  apartment,  the  party  was 
augmented  by  a  man  of  law,  Nichil  Novit,  writing  himself 
procurator  before  the  Sheriff-court,  for  in  those  days  there 
were  no  solicitors.  This  latter  personage  was  first  sum- 
moned to  the  apartment  of  the  Laird,  where,  after  some 
short  space,  the  soul-curer  and  the  body-corer  were  invit- 
ed to  join  him. 

Dumbiedikes  had  been  by  this  time  transported  into 
the  best  bed-room,  used  only  upon  occasions  of  death 
and  marriage,  and  called,  from  the  former  of  these  oc- 
cupations, the  dead-room.  There  were  in  this  apartment, 
besides  the  sick  person  himself  and  Mr.  Novit,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  patient,  a  tall  gawky' silly-looking  boy  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  a  housekeeper,  a  good  buxom 
figure  of  a  woman,  betwixt  forty  and  fifty,  who  had  kept 
the  keys  and  managed  matters  at  Dumbiedikes  since  the 
lady's  death.     It  was  to  these  attendants  that  Dumbiedikes 
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acUlressed  himself  pretty  nearly  in  the  followmg  words  ; 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters,  the  care  of  bis  health  and 
his  affairs,  being  strangely  jumbled  in  a  head  which  was 
never  one  of  ihe  clearest  : 

^'  Tl^se  are  sair  times  wi'  oie,  gentlemen  and  neigh- 
bours !  amaist  as  ill  as  at  the  aughty-nine,  when  1  was 
rabbled  by  the  oollegeaners.^^  They  mistook  me  muekle 
— they  ca'd  me  a  papist,  but  there  was  never  a  papist  bit 
about  me,  nMiMster. — Jock,  ye'll  take  warning — it's  a  debt 
we  maun  a'  pay ;  and  tliere  stands  Nicliil  Novii  that  will 
tell  ye  I  was  never  gude  at  paying  debts  in  my  li/e.-^Mr« 
Novit,  ye'll  no  forget  to  draw  the  annual  rent  that's  due 
on  the  yerl's  band — if  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think 
they  suld  pay  it  to  me — that  equal$  aquals* — Jock,  when 
ye  hae  naethiog  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a 
tree  ;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're  sleeping.^*  My 
father  tauld  me  sae  forty  years  sin',  but  I  ne'er  faod  time 
to  mind  him — Jock,  ne'er  drink  brandy  in  the  morning, 
it  files  the  stamach  sair  ;  gin  ye  take  a  morning's  draught, 
let  it  be  aqua  mirabilis  ;  Jenny  there  makes  it  weel.-— 
Doctor,  my  breath  is  growing  as  scant  as  a  broken- wind-* 
ed  piper's,  when  he  has  played  for  four-and-twenty  houra 
at  a  penny -wedding — Jenny,  pit  the  cod  aneatb  my  bead 
— but  it's  a'  needless  ! — Mass  John,  could  ye  think  o' 
rattling  ower  some  bit  short  prayer,  it  wad  do  me  gude 
maybe,  and  keep  some  queer  thoughts  out  o'  my  head.— » 
Say  something,  man." 

"  I  cannot  use  a. prayer  Kke  a  rat-rhyme,"  answered 
the  honest  clergyman  ;  "  and  if  you  would  have  your 
soul  redeemed  like  a  prey  from  the  fowler,  Laird,  you 
must  needs  show  me  your  state  of  mind." 

^'  And  suldna  ye  ken  that  without  my  telling  you  9" 
answered  the  patient.  "  What  have  I  been  paying  sti- 
pend and  teind  parsonage  and  vicarage  for,  ever  sin'  the 
aughty-nine,  ^n  I  canna  get  a  spell  of  a  prayer  for't,  the 
only  lime  I  ever  asked  for  ane  in  my  life  9 — Gang  awa' 
wi'  your  whiggery,  if  that's  a'  ye  can  do  ;  auld  Curate 
Kilstoup  wad  hae  read  half  the  Prayer-book  to  me  by 
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this  time — Awa  w'ye  ! — Doctor,  let's  see  if  ye  can  do 
ony  thing  better  for  me." 

The  doctor,  who  had  obtained  some  information  in  the 
meanwhile  from  the  housekeeper  on  the  state  of  his  com- 
plaints, assured  him  the  medical  art  could  tiot  probng  his 
life  many  hours. 

«'  Then  damn  Mass  John  and  you  baith  !"  cried  the 
fufious  and  intractable  patient.  "  Did  ye  come  here  for 
naething  but  tp  tell  me  that  ye  canna  help  me  at  the  pinch  9 
Out  wi'  them,  Jenny — out  o'  the  house  !  and,  Jock,  my 
curse,  and  the  curse  of  Cromwell  go  wi'  ye,  if  ye  gie 
them  either  fee  or  bountith,  or  sae  muckle  as  a  black  pair 
o'  cheverons."^* 

The  clerg3rman  and  doctor  made  a  speedy  retreat  out 
of  the  apartment,  while  Dumbiedikes  fell  into  one  of  those 
transports  of  violent  and  profane  language,  which  had 
procured  him  the  surname  of  Damn-me-dikes — "  Bring 

me  the  brandy  bottle,  Jenny,  ye  b ,"  he  cried,  with 

a  voice  in  which  passion  contended  with  pain.  "  I  can 
die  as  I  have  lived,  without  fashing  ony  o*  them.  But 
there^s  ae  thing,"  he  said,  sinking  his  voice — "  there's  ae 
fearful  thing  hings  about  my  heart,  and  an  anker  of  brandy 
winna  wash  it  away— The  Deanses  at  Woodcnd  ! — I  se- 
questrated them  in  the  dear  years,  and  now  they  are  to 
flit,  they'll  starve — and  that  Beersheba,  and  that  auld 
trooper's  wife  and  her  oe,  they'll  starve — they'll  starve  ! 
— Look  out,  Jock  ;  what  kind  o'  night  is't  ?" 

"On-ding  o'  snaw,  father,'-'  answered  Jock,  aftef  hav- 
ing opened  the  window,  and  looked  out  with  great  com- 
posure. 

"  They'll  perish  in  the  drifts!"  said  the  expiring  sinner 
— "  they'll  perish  wi'  cauld  ! — but  I'll  be  het  eneugh,  gin 
a'  tales  be  true." 

This  last  observation  was  made  under  breath,  and  in  a 
tone  which  made  the  very  attorney  shudder.  He  tried 
his  hand  at  ghostly  advice,  probably  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  recommended,  as  an  opiate  for  the  agonized 
conscience  of  the  laird,  reparation  of  the  injuries  he  had 
done  to  these  distressed  families,  which,  he  observed  by 
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Ihe  waj,  the  civil  law  Galled  rettitntio  in  iniegrmm.  But 
Mammon  was  struggling  wkh  Remorse  for  retabing  bis 
place  in  a  bosom  he  bad  so  long  possessed ;  and  be  partly 
succeeded,  as  an  old  tyrant  proves  oiten  too  strong  for  bis 
insurgent  rebels. 

^*  I  canna  do't,"  he  answered,  with  a  voice  of  despair. 
*^  It  would  kill  me  to  do't — how  can  ye  bid  me  pay  back 
siller,  when  ye  ken  how  I  want  it  9  or  dispone  Beersbeba, 
when  it  lies  sae  weel  into  my  ain  plaid-nuik  9  Nature 
made  Dumbiedikfs  and  Beersbeba  to  be  ae  man's  land— 
She  did,  by .     Nicbil,  it  wad  kill  me  to  part  tbem«" 

^*  But  ye  maun  die  whether  or  no.  Laird,"  said  JVIr. 
Novit ;  *^  and  maybe  ye  wad  die  easier— it's  but  ti^ingi 
I'M  scroll  the  disposition  in  nae  time." 

^  Dtnna  speak  o't,  sir,"  replied  Dumbiedikes>  <<  or  I'U 
ffing  the  stoup  at  your  head. — But,  Jock,  lad,  ye  see  how 
the  warld  warsttes  wi'  me  on  my  death-bed— 'Be  kind  to 
the  puir  creatures  the  Deanses  and  the  Butlers — be  kind 
to  tliem,  Jock.  Dinna  let  the  waf Id  get  a  grip  o'  ye,  Jock 
—but  keep  the  gear  thegilber  !  and  whate'er  ye  do,  dis- 
pone Beersbeba  at  do  rate*  Let  the  creatures  stay  at  a 
moderate  mailing,  and  hae  bite  and  soup  ;  it  will  maybe 
be  the  better  wi'  your  £uher  whare  he's  eaon,  lad." 

After  these  contradictory  instructions^  the  Laird  Cdt  his 
mind  so  much  at  ease,  that  he  drank  three  bumpers  of 
brandy  contimieusly,  and  '*  soughed  awa,"  as  Jenny  ex* 
pressed  it,  in  an  attempt  to  sbg,  '^  Deil  slick  the  minister." 

Hts.  death  made  a  revolutioo  in  favour  of  the  distressed 
families.  JohnDumbie,nowofDumbiedikea,  in  his  own 
right,  seemed  to  be  close  and  selfish  enough,  but  wanted 
the  grasping  spirit  and  active  mind  of  bb  father  ;  and  his 
guardian  happened  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  that  bis 
father's  dying  recommendation  should  be  attended  to. 
The  tenants,  therefore,  were  not  actually  turned  out  of 
doors  among  the  snow  wreaths,  and  were  allowed  where- 
with to  procure  buttei^milk  and  pease-bannocks,  which 
they  eat  under  the  full  force  of  the  original  malediction. 
The  cottage  of  Deans,  called  Woodend,  was  not  very 
distant  from  that  at  Beersbeba.     Formerly  there  had  been 
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little  intercourse  between  the  families.  Deans  was  a 
sturdy  Scotchman,  with  all  sort  of  prejudices  against  the 
southern,  and  the  spawn  of  the  southern.  Moreover, 
Deans  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  stanch  presbyterian,  of 
the  most  rigid  and  unbending  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  only  possible  straight  line,  as  he  was  wont 
to  express  himself,  between  right-hand  heats  and  ex- 
tremes, and  left-hand  defections  ;  and,  therefore,  he  held 
in  high  dread  and  horror  all  independents,  and  whomso- 
ever he  supposed  allied  to  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  national  prejudices  and  re- 
ligious professions.  Deans  and  the  widow  Butler  were 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  as  naturally  and  at  length  cre- 
ated some  intimacy  between  the  families.  They  bad 
shared  a  common  danger  and  a  mutual  deliverance. 
They  needed  each  other's  assistanpe,  like  a  company, 
who,  crossing  a  mountain  stream,  are  compelled  to  cling 
close  together,  lest  the  current  should  be  too  powerful  for 
any  who  are  not  thus  supported. 

On  nearer  acquaintance,  too.  Deans  abated  some  of  his 
prejudices.  He  found  old  Mrs.  Butler,  though  not  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  extent  and  bearing  of  the  real 
testimony  against  the  defections  of  the  times,  had  no 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  independent  party  ;  neither  was 
she  an  Englishwoman.  Therefore,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
that,  though  she  was  the  widow  of  an  enthusiastic  cor- 
poral of  Cromwell's  dragoons,  her  grandson  might 
be  neither  schismatic  nor  anti-national,  two  qualities  con- 
cerning which  Goodman  Deans  had  as  wholesome  a  terror 
as  against  papists  and  malignants.  Above  all,  (for  Douce 
Davie  Deans  had  his  weak  side,)  he  perceived  that  widow 
Butler  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence,  listened  to  his 
advice,  and  compounded  for  an  occasional  fling  at  the 
doctrines  of  her  deceased  husband,  to  wliich,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  was  by  no  means  warmly  attached, in  consider- 
ation of  the  valuable  counsels  which  the  presbyterian 
afforded  her  for  the  management  of  her  little  farm. 
These  usually  concluded  with,  "  they  may  do  otherwise 
in  England,  neighbour  Butler,  for  aught  1  ken  5"  or,  "  U 
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maf  be  different  in  foreign  parts ;"  or,  '^  thejr  wfaa  tbiok 
differently  on  the  great  foundation  of  our  covenanted  re- 
formation, overturning  and  misguggling  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  kirk,  and  breaking  down  the  carved 
work  of  our  Zion,  might  be  for  sawing  the  craft  wi'  aits  ; 
but  I  say  pease,  pease."  And  as  his  advice  was  shrewd 
and  sensible,  though  conceitedly  given,  it  was  received 
with  gratitude,  and  followed  with  respect. 

The  intercourse  which  took  place  betwixt  the  families 
at  Beersheba  and  Woodend,  became  strict  and  intimate, 
at  a  very,  early  period,  betwixt  Reuben  Butler,  with  whom 
the  reader  is  already  in  some  degree  acquainted,  and 
Jeanie  Deans,  the  only  child  of  Douce  Davie  Deans  by 
his  first  wife,  ^'  that  singular  Christian  woman,"  as  he  was 
wont  to  express  himself,  **  #hose  name  was  savoury  to  all 
that  knew  her  for  a  desirable  professor,  Christian  Menzies 
in  Hochraagirdle."  The  manner  of  which  intimacy,  and 
the  consequence3  thereof,  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Reuben  and  Racbel,  thoagh  as  faod  as  doves, 
Were  yet  disoreel  and  cautious  in  their  loves, 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands, 
Till  cool  reBection  bade  them  join  their  hands. 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  aligned  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still/' 

Crobb^t  Parish  RegitUr. 

While  widow  Butler  and  widower  Deans  struggled 
with  poverty,  and  the  hard  and  sterile  soil  of  those  "  parts 
and  portions"  of  the  lands  of  Dumbiedikes  which  it  was 
their  lot  to  occupy,  it  became  graduaUy  apparent  that 
Deans  was  to  gain  the  strife,  and  his  ally  in  the  conflict 
was  to  lose  it.  The  former  was  a  man,  and  not  much 
past  the  prime  of  life — Mrs.  Butler  a  woman,  and  declin- 
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ed  into  die  Tale  of  years.  This^  indeed,  ought  in  time  io 
have  been  balanced  by  tiie  circurn^anee,  that  Red[>en 
was  growing  up  to  assist  his  grandmother's  labours,  and 
that  Jeanie  Deans,  as  a  girl,  could  *  be  only  supposed  to 
add  to  her  father's  burdens.  But  Donee  Davie  Deans 
knew  better  things,  and  so  schooled  and  trained  the  young 
minion,  as  he  called  her,  that  from  the  time  she  could 
walk  upwards,  she  was  daily  employed  in  some  task  or 
other  suitable  to  her  age  and  capacity;  a  circumstance 
wjiich,  added  to  her  father's  daily  instructions  and  lecr 
tures,  tended  to  give  her  mind,  even  when  a  child,  a  grave, 
serious,  6rm,  and  reflecting  cast.  An  uncommonly  strong 
and  heakhy  temperament,  free  from  ail  nervous  affisction 
and  every  other  irregularity,  wliich,  attacking  tlie  body  in 
its  flfK>re  ncAde  functions,  so  ^ften  influences  the  mind, 
tended  greatly  to  establish  tliis  fortitude,  simplicity,  and 
decision  of  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  Reuben  was  weajc  in  constitution, 
and,  though  not  timid  in  temper,  might  be  safely  pronounc- 
ed anxious,  doubtful,  and  apprehensive.  He  partook  of 
the  temperament  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  of  a  con- 
sumption in  early  age.  He  was  a  pale,  thin,  feeble,  sickly 
boy,  and  somewhat  lame,  from  an  accident  in  early  youth. 
He  was,  besides,  the  child  of  a  doting  grandmother,  whose 
too  solicitous  attention  to  him  soon  taught  him  a  sort  of 
diffidence  in  himself,  with  a  disposition  to  over-rate  his 
own  importance,  which  is  one  of  the  very  worst  conse- 
quences that  children  deduce  from  over-indulgence. 

Still,  however,  the  two  children  clung  to  each  other's 
society,  not  more  from  habit  than  from  taste.  They  herded 
together  the  handful  of  sheep,  with  the  two  or  three  cows, 
which  their  parents  turned  out  rather  to  seek  food  than 
actually  to  feed  upon  the  uninclosed  common  of  Dumbie- 
dikes.  It  was  there  that  the  two  urchins  might  be  seen 
seated  beneath  a  blooming  bush  of  whin,  their  little  fa- 
ces laid  close  together  under  the  shadow  of  the  same 
plaid  drawn  over  both  their  heads,  while  the  landscape 
around  was  embrowned  by  an  overshadowing  cloud,  big 
with  the  shower  which  had  driven  the  children  to  shelter.  - 
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On  other  occasions  they  went  together  to  school,  the 
boy  receiving  that  encouragement  and  example  from  his 
companion,  in  crossing  the  little  brooks  which  intersected 
their  path,  and  encountering  cattle,  dogs,  and  other  perils, 
upon  their  journey,  which  the  male  sex  in  such  cases 
usually  consider  it  as  their  prerogative  to  extend  to  the 
weaker.  But  when,  seated  on  the  benches  of  the  school- 
^use,  they  began  to  con  their  lessons  together,  Reuben,  • 
wno  was  as  much  superior  to  Jeanie  Deans  in  acuteness 
of  intellect,  as  inferior  to  her  in  firmness  of  constitution, 
and  in  that  insensibility  to  fatigue  and  danger  which  depends 
on  the  conformation  of  the  nerves,  was  able  fully  to  re- 
quite the  kindness  and  coimtenance  with  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  she  used  to  regard  him.  He  was  decid- 
edly the  best  scholar  at  the  little  parish  school ;  and  so 
gentle  was  his  temper  and  disposition,  that  he  was  rather 
admired  than  envied  by  the  little  mob  who  occupied  the 
noisy  mansion,  although  be  was  the  declared  favourite  of 
tlie  master.  Several  girls,  in  particular,  (for  in  Scotland 
they  are  taught  with  the  boys,)  longed  to  be  kind  to,  and 
comfort  the  sickly  lad,  who  was  so  much  cleverer  than 
his  companions.  The  character  of  Reuben  Butler  was 
50  calculated  as  to  offer  scope  both  for  their  sympathy 
and  their  admiration,  the  feelings,  perhaps,  through  which 
'the  female  sex  (the  more  deserving  part  of  them  at  least) 
is  more  easily  attached. 

But  Reuben,  naturally  reserved  and  distant,  improved 
none  of  these  advantages,  and  only  became  more  attach- 
ed to  Jeanie  Deans,  as  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  his 
master  assured  him  of  fair  prospects  in  future  life,  and 
awakened  bis  ambition.  In  the  meantime,  every  advance 
that  Reuben  made  in  learning,  (and,  considering  his  op- 
portunities, they  were  uncommonly  great,)  rendered  him 
less  capable  of  ^attending  to  the  domestic  duties  of  his 
grandmother's  farm.  While  studying  the  pons  asinorum 
in  Euclid,  he  suffered  every  cuddie  upon  the  common  to 
trespass  upon  a  large  field  of  pease  belonging  to  the  Laird, 
and  nothing  but  the  active  exertions  of  Jeanie  Deans,  with 
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her  Ihtle  dog  Dustiefoot,  could  have  saved  great  loss,  and 
consequent  puiiishment.  Similar  miscarriages  roarked 
his  progress  in  his  classical  studies.  He  read  Virgil^s 
Georgics  till  he  did  not  know  bear  from  barley  ;  and  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  crofts  of  Beersheba,  while  attempt- 
ing to  cultivate  them  according  to  the  practice  of  Columel- 
la, and  Cato  the  Censor. 

These  blunders  occasioned  grief  to  his  grand-dame« 
and  disconcerted  the  good  opinion  which  her  neighbour, 
Davie  Deans,  had  for  some  time  entertained  of  Reuben. 

"  I  see  naething  ye  can  make  of  that  silly  callant,  neigh- 
bour Butler,"  said  he  to  the  old  lady,  "  unless  ye  train 
him  to  the  wack  o'  the  ministry.  And  ne'er  was  there 
mair  need  of  poorfu'  preachers  than  e'en  now  in  these 
cauld  Galiio  days,  when  men's  hearts  are  hardened  like 
the  nether  mill-stone,  till  they  come  to  regard  none  of 
these  things.  It's  fevident  this  puir  callant  of  yours  will 
never  be  able  to  do  an  usefu'  day's  wark,  unless  it  be  as 
an  ambassador  from  our  Master  ;  and  I  will  make  it  my 
business  to  procure  a  license  when  he  is  fit  for  the  same, 
trusting  he  will  be  a  shaft  cleanly  polished,  and  meet  to 
be  used  in  the  body  of  the  kirk  ;  and  that  he  shall  not 
turn  again,  like  the  sow,  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  hereti- 
cal extremes  and  defections,  but  shall  have  the  wings  of 
a  dove,  though  he  hath  lain  among  the  j)ots." 

The  poor  widow  gulped  down  the  affront  to  her  hus- 
band's principles,  implied  in  this  caution,  and  hastened  to 
take  Butler  from  the  High  School,  and  encourage  him  in 
the  pursuit  of  mathematics  and  divinity,  the  only  physics 
and  ethics  that  chanced  to  be  in  fashion  at  the  time. 

Jeanie  Deans  was  now  compelled  to  part  from  the  com- 
panion of  her  labour,  her  study,  and  her  pastime,  and  it 
was  with  more  than  childish  feeling  that  both  children  re- 
garded the  separation.  But  they  were  yoUng,  and  hope 
was  high,  and  they  separated  like  those  who  hope  to  meet 
again  at  a  more  auspicious  hour. 

While  Reuben  Butler  was  acquiring  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  clergyman, 
and  macerating  his  body  with  the  privations  which  were 
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necessary  id  seeking  food  for  his  mind,  his  grand-dame 
became  daily  less  able  to  struggle  with  ber  little  farm, 
and  was  at  length  obliged  to  throw  it  up  to  the  new  Laird 
of  Dumbiedikes.  That  great  personage  was  no  absolute 
JeWy  and  did  not  cheat  her  in  making  the  bargain  more 
than  was  tolerable.  He  e^en  gave  her  permission  to 
tenant  the  house  in  which  she  had  lived  with  her  husband, 
as  long  as  it  should  be  *^  tenantable,"  only  he  protested 
against  paying  for  a  farthing  6f  repairs,  any  beiievolence 
which  be  possessed  being  of  the  passive,  but  by  no  means 
of  the  active  mood. 

In  the  meanwhile,  from  superior  shrewdness,  skill,  and 
other  circumstances,  some  of  them  purely  accidental, 
Davie  Dean^  gained  a  footing  in  the  world,  the  possession 
of  some  wealidi,  the  reputation  of  more,  and  a  growing 
di^x)sition  to  preserve  and  increase  his  store ;  for  which, 
when  he  thought  upon  it  serioudy,  he  was  inclined  to 
blame  himself.  From  his  knowledge  in  agriculture,  as  it 
was  then  practised,  he  became  a  sort  of  favourite  with 
the  Laird,  who  had  no  pleasure  either  in  active  sports  or 
in  society,  and  was  wont  to  end  his  daily  saunter  by  call- 
ing at  the  cottage  of  Woodend. 

Being  himself  a  man  of  slow  ideas  ^nd  confused  utter- 
ance, Dumbiedikes  used  to  sit  or  stand  for  half  an  hour  with 
an  old  laced  hat  of  his  father's  upon  bis  bead,  and  an  empty 
tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  his  eyes  following  Jeanie 
Deans,  or  ^<  the  lassie,"  as  he  called  her,  through  the 
course  of  ber  daily  domestic  labour  ^  while  her  father,  after 
exhausting  the  subject  of  bestial,  of  ploughs,  and  of 
harrows,  often  took  an  opportunity  of  going  full  sail  into 
controversial  subjects,  to  which  discussions  the  dignitary 
listened  with  much  seeming  patience,  but  without  making 
any  reply,  or,  indeed,  as  most  people  thought,  without 
understanding  a  single  word  of  what  the  orator  was  say- 
ing. Deans,  indeed,  denied  this  stoudy,  as  an  insult  at 
once  to  his  own  talents  for  expounding  hidden  truths,  of 
which  he  was  a  little  vain,  and  to  the  Laird's  capacity  of 
understanding  them.     He  said,  "  Dumbiedikes  was  nane 
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of  these  flashy  gentles,  wi'  lace  oq  their  skirts  and  swords 
at  their  tails,  ^at  were  rather  for  riding  on  horsebsick  to 
bell  than  ganging  barefooted  to  Heaven^  Ue  wasoa  like 
his  father*— nae  profane  company^keeper-— nae  swearer 
— nae  drinker— rnae  frequenter  of  play^-house,  or  music- 
ixHise,  or  dancing-house — nae  Sabbath-breaker— nae  im*- 
poser  of  aiths,  or  bonds,  or  denier  of  liberty  to  the  flock. 
He  cla?e  to  the  warld,  and  the  warldV  ge^9  a  wee  ower 
muckle,  but  then  there  was  some  breathidg  of  a  gate  up* 
on  his  spirit,''  &c.  be.  All  this  honest  Darie  said  and 
believed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  by  a  father  and  a  maa  of 
sense  and  observation,  the  constant  direction  of  the  Lmird's 
eyes  towards  Jeanie  was  altogether  unnoticed.  Thb  cir^ 
cumstance,  however,  made  a  much  greater  impression 
upon  another  member  of  his  frnuly^  a  second  helpmate^ 
to  wit,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  take  to  his  bosom  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  his  first.  Some  people  were  of  opin* 
ion,  that  Douce  Davie  had  been  rather  surprised  into  this 
step,  for  in  general  he  Was  no  friend  to  marriages  or  giv<^ 
ing  in  marriage,  and  seemed  rather  to  regard  that  state  of 
society  as  a  necessary  evtl,^^*^  thing  lawful,  »Bd  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  nature^  htA  which 
clipped  the  wings  with  whit^b  We  ought  to  softr  upwards, 
and  tethered  the  soul  to  its  maosion  of  clay,  and  the  crea*' 
ture^omforts  of  wife  and  bairns.  His  own  practice,  bow* 
ever,  had  in  this  material  point  varied  from  bis  principles, 
since,  as  we  have  seen^  he  twice  knitted  for  banself  this 
dangerous  and  ensnaring  entanglement. 

Rebecca,  his  spouse,  had  by  no  means  the  same  horror 
of  matrimony,  and  as  she  made  marriages  in  imagination 
for  every  neighbour  round,  she  failed  not  to  indicate  a 
match  betwixt  Dumbiedikes  and  her  stepdaughter  Jeanie. 
The  goodman  used  regularly  to  frown  and  pshaw  when* 
ever  this  topic  was  touched  upon,  but  usually  ended  by 
taking  his  bonnet  and  walking  out  of  the  house,  to  con* 
ceal  a  certain  gleam  of  satisfaction,  which,  at  such  a  sug- 
gestion, involuntarily  diffused  itself  over  bis  austere  fet^ 
tures. 
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The  more  youtbful  part  of  my  readers  may  naturally 
ask,  whether  Jeanie  Deans  wi»  deserviag  of  this  mute  at- 
teotioD  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  ;  and  the  Ustorian, 
with  due  regard  to  reraoity,  is  compelled  to  answer,  that 
her  pergonal  attractions  were  of  no  uncommon  descrip- 
tion. She  was  short,  and  rather  too  stoutly  made  for  her 
size,  had  grey  eyes,  light-cok>ured  hair,  a  round  good- 
hunooured  face,  much  tanned  with  the  sun,  and  her  only 
peculiar  charm  was  an  air  of  inexpre»»ble  serenity,  which 
a  good  conscience,  kind  feelings,  contented  temper,  and 
the  regular  discharge  of  all  her  duties,  spread  over  her 
features.  There  was  nothing,  it  may  be  supposed,  very 
appalling  in  the  form  or  manners  of  this  rustic  heroine  ; 
yet,  whether  from  sheepish  hashfulness,  or  from  want  oif 
d^^isioo  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  on  the 
subject,  the  Lafard  of  Dumbiedikes,  with  lus  old  laced  hat 
and  emjAy  tobacco-pipe,  came  and  enjoyed  the  beatific 
vision  of  Jeanie  Deans  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
year  after  year,  without  proposing  to  accomplish  any  ol 
the  prophecies  of  the  step-mother. 

This  good  lady  began  to  grow  doubly  impatient  on  tie 
subject,  when,  after  having  been  some  years  married,  she 
lierself  presented  Douce  Davie  with  another  daughter, 
who  was  named  Euphemia,  by  corruption,  Effie.  It  was 
then  that  Rebecca  began  to  turn  impatient  with  the  slow 
pace  at  which  the  Laird's  wooing  proceeded,  judiciously 
arguing,  that,  as  Lady  Dumbiedikes  would  have  but  little 
occasion  for  tocher,  the  principal  part  of  her  guderaan's 
substance  would  naturally  descend  to  the  child  by  the 
second  marriage.  Other  step-dames  have  tried  less  lau- 
dable means  for  clearing  the  way  to  the  succession  of  their 
own  children ;  but  Rebecca,  to  do  her  justice,  only  sought 
little  Effie's  advantage  through  the  promotion,  or  which 
must  have  generaUy  been  accounted  such,  of  her  elder 
sister.  She  therefore  tried  every  female  art  within  the 
compass  of  her  simple  skill,  to  bring  the  Laird  to  a  point ; 
but  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  her  efibits,  like 
those  of  an  unskilful  angler,  only  scared  the  trout  she 
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meant  to  catch*  Upon  one  oocarfon^  in  pardcukr,  when 
she  joked  with  the  Laird  on  the  propriety  of  giving  k 
mistresBto  the  bouse  of  Dan)biedikes>  be  was  so  effectit* 
ally  startled,  that  neither  laced  bat,  tobaceo^^e,  nor  the 
intelligent  proprietor  of  these  movables.  Visited  Woodend 
for  a  fortnight.  Rebecda  was  therefore  compelled  to 
leave  the  Laii^d  to  proceed  at  bis  own  snail's  pace,  con- 
vinced, by  experience,  of  the  grave-digger's  aphorism, 
that  your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  bis  pace  for  beating. 

Reuben,  in  the  mean  time,  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
university,  supplying  his  wants  by  teaching  the  youngelr 
lads  the  knowledge  he  himself  acquired,  and  thusatonee 
gaining  the  means  of  maintaining  'himself  at  the  seat  of 
learning,  and  fixing  in  his  mind  the  elements  ef  what  be 
bad  already  obtained.  In  this  manner^  as  is  usoa)  among 
the  poorer  students  of  divinity  at  Scottish  universities,  he 
contrived  not  only  to  maintain  bimsetf  accordifig  to  bis 
simple  wants,  but  even  to  send  oonsiderable  assistance  to 
bis  sole  remaining  parent,  a  sacred  duty,  of  which  the 
Scotch  are  seldom  negligent.  His  progress  in  knowledge 
of  a  general  kind,  as  well  as  in  d)e  studies  proper  to  his 
profession,  was  very  considerable,  but  was  Imle  remarked 
owing  to  the  retired  modesty  of  bis  disposition,  which  in  no 
respect  qualified  him  to  set  off  bis  learning  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. And  thus,  had  Butler  been  a  man  given  to  make 
complaints,  he  had  his  tale  to  telt,  Hke  others^  of  unjust  pre- 
ferences, bad  luck,  and  hard  usage.  On  these  subjects, 
however,  he  was  habitually  silent,  perhaps  from  modesty, 
peVhnps  from  a  touch  of  pride,  or  perhaps  from  a  conjunc- 
tion of  both. 

He  obtained  bis  license  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  wi^i 
some  compliments  from  the  presbytery  by  whom  it  was  be- 
stowed ;  but  this  did  not  lead  to  any  preferment,  and  be 
found  it  necessary  to  make  the  cottage  at  Beersbeba 
his  residence  for  some  months,  with  no  other  income  than 
was  afforded  by  the  precarious  occup^^n  of  teaching  in 
one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  femilies.  *  After  having 
greeted  his  aged  grandmother,  his  first  visit  was  to  Wood- 
end,  where  he  was  received  by  Jeanie  with  warm  cordiality, 
arising  from  recollections  which  bad  never  been  dismissed 
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fi>.ifii  hernmidjby  Rebecca wiib good^humduied hbspital- 
i^,  BXki  by  <dd  I^aos  io  a  mode  peonllar  to  himself. 

HtgUjr  as  Donee  Dme  boooofed  tbe  clergy^  it  was 
eol  upon  eaehfiidmcliial  of  the  cloth  that  he  browed  his 
iqppffobatiOQ  ;  a«iy  a  httle  jeabiiS,  pefhaps^  at  ^eciag  liis 
youChfiil  acquaiataaee  erected  mto  the  dignity  of  a  teacher 
and  preadwr^  he  inttantly  attacked  hka  upoo  varbm 
pcdnisef  controversy,  ia  order  to  discover  whether  he 
migitt  not  have  faUen  into  some  of  the  snares,  de&otioos^ 
9ttd  desertioos  of  tbe  time.  Builer  was  not  otly  a  tnaa 
of  statM^h  predbryterisn  principles,  but  was  aiso  willing  to 
avoid  giving  pain  to  bis  old  friend  by  disputing  upon  points 
of  little  impdlUoce  ;  and  therefore  he  might  bave  hoped 
to  have  conie  like  refined  gold  but  of  tbe  famaca  4>f  Da- 
vie's ioierrogktories*  But  the  result  on  the  mind  o(  that 
strict  investigstor  was  not  altogether  so  favourable  a^  might 
have  been  hoped  and  anticipated.  OM  Judith  6utle#, 
who  had  hobbled  that  evening  as  far  as  Woodend,  in  or- 
der to  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  her  neighbours  upon 
Reobeo's  return,  a«d  upoit  his  high  attainnaeiits,  of  which 
Abe  was  herself  not  a  Mtle  proud,  was  sonsewhat  mortifi*-. 
ed  to  find  that  her  old  friend  Deans  did  not  enter  info  the 
subject  with  tbe  warmth  she  expected.  At  first,  itKieed, 
be  seemed  ratbor  Aleai  than  dissatisfied  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Judith  bad  essayed  die  subject  more  than  once  that  it 
led  to  die  following  dialogue  :-*** 

<*  Aweel,  neibor  Deans,  I  thought  ye  wti  bae  been 
glad  to  see  Reuben  amang  us  again,  puir  hUow" 

^l  am  gkd,  Mrs.  Butler,*'  was  the  neighbour's  ckah 
cise  answer. 

M  Since  he  1^  lost  his  grandlather  and  his  father, 
(praised  be  Him  that  giveth  and  taketh  1)  I  ken  nae  friend 
he  has  in  the  world  that's  been  sae  like  a  lather  to  him  as 
the  sell  o'  ye,  neibor  Deans." 

'<  God  is  the  only  fother  (^  the  fadierlesis,"  said  Deaas, 
touching  bis  bonnet,  and  looking  Cipwards.  *'  Give  hon- 
our where  it  is  dee,  gudewife,  and  not  to  an  unworthy  irr- 
stnuoeot." 
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^'  Aweely  that's  your  way  o'  turning  it,  and  nae  doobC 
ye  ken  best ;  but  I  hae  kend  ye,  Davie,  send  a  forfnt 
o'  meal  to  Beersheba  v^ben  there  wasna  a  bom  left  in  the 
meal-ark  at  Woodend  ;  ay,    and  I  hae   kend    ye"-— — 

"  Gudewife,"  said  Davie,  interrupting  her,  **  these  are 
but  idle  tales  to  tell  me  ;*fit  for  naethii^  but  to  puff  up 
our  inward  man  wi'  our  ain  rain  acts.  I  stude  beside 
blessed  Alexander  Peden,  when  I  heard  him  eall  the 
death  and  testimony  of  our  happy  martyrs  but  draps  of 
blude  and  scarts  of  ink  in  respect  oi  fitting  discharge  of 
our  duty  ;  and  what  suld  I  think  of  onything  the  like  of 
me  can  do  ?" 

"  Weel^  neibor  Deans,  ye  ken  best ;  but  I  maun  say 
that,  I  am  sure  you  are  glad  to  see  my  bairn  again — the 
hah's  gane  now,  unless  be  has  to  walk  ower  mony  miles 
at  a  stretch  ;  and  he  has  a  wee  bit  cobul*  in  bis  cheek, 
that  glads  my  auld  een  to  see  it ;  and  he  has  as  decent  n 
black  coat  as  the  minister,  and" 

"  I  am  very  heartily  glad  he  is  weel  and  thriving," 
said  Mr.  Deans,  with  a  gravity  that  seemed  ijntended  to 
cut  short  the  subject ;  but  a  woman  who  is  bent  upon  a 
point  is  not  easily  pushed  aside  from  it» 

"  And,"  continued  Mrs.  Butler,  "  he  can  wag  his 
head  in  a  pulpit  now,  neibor  Deans,  think  but  of  tbut — 
my  ain  oe — and  a'body  maun  sit  still  and  listen  to  him 
as  if  he  were  the  Paip  of  Rome."    ^ 

"  The  what  9— the  who  ?— woman  9"  said  Deans, 
with  a  sternness  far  beyond  his  usual  gravity,  as  soon  as 
these  offensive  words  had  struck  upon  tUe  tyn^aniim  of 
his  ear. 

"  Eh,  guide  us  !"  said  the  poor  womai£i  ;  "  I  had  for- 
got what  an  ill  will  ye  had  aye  at  the  Paip,  and  sae  had 
my  puir  gudeodan,  Stephen  Butler.  Mony  an  afternoon 
he  wad  sit  and  take  up  his  testimony  again  the  Paip,  and 
again  baptizing  of  bairns,  and  the  like." 

"  Woman  !"  reiterated  Deans,  "  either  speak  about 
what  ye  ken  something  o',  or  be  silent ;   I  say  that  inde- ' 
pendency  is  a  foul  heresy,  and  anabaptism  a  damnable 
and  deceiving  error,  whilk  suld  be  rooted  out  of  the  land. 
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wT  Ifae  fire  o*  die  spurkuai,  mi  the  sword  o^  liie  ciTM 
magistrate." 

"  Wed^  weelj  netbor,  PM  m  say  dial  jre  mayna  be 
right,"  ansivered  tlie  sfAwi»me  Judith.  **  I  am  sure  jre 
are  right  tbovl  the  sawing  and  the  oiawiiig^  the  abeeriog 
-and  the  leadiftg,  and  what  for  sutdye  no  be  right  about  kirk* 
wark,  too  i — But  emicetmn^  my  oe,  Reuben  Butler"*—- r 

<<  Reubea  Butler^  gudewife,"  said  Da?id  with  so^ 
lemuhy^  ^'  is  a  lad  I  wish  heartily  wed  to^  eves  as  if 
he  were  mine  aid  sod — but  I  doubt  there  wiU  be  outi 
and  ios  IB  the  track  of  hk  walk.  I  niuckfe  fear  his 
gifts  wUI  get  the  heels  of  his  grdce.  He  faai  ower 
muckle  human  wit  And  iearntdg,  and  tbiuka  as  muekle 
about  the  form  of  the  bicker  ^  he  does  about  the 
beakomeBess  ^  the  fi>od-*^4ie  laaua  faroider  the  mir* 
riage^utBeBt  with  lac^  aad  pi^silieiitd,  or  it\(  no  gude 
eneu^  for  him.  And  it's  Kke  he's  sometlung  ^rotid  tf 
bis  humaa  gjifb  waA  learnog,  Whiik  enables  him  to  dress 
«p  his  doclrine  m  that  fine  airy  dress.  But^"  added  bd| 
at  seeing  the  old  woman's  uneasiness  at  bis  disiXMirse^ 
*^  afflkttoB  may  g^  him  a  jagg,  and  let  the  wkd  out  o* 
faim  as  out  o'  a  eow  tint's  eaSen  wet  ebv^,  and  the  lad 
may  da'weel,  and  be  a  burning  and  a  AtaiRg  Ugbt  ;  dnd 
I  trust  it  will  be  yours  to  see,  and  his  to  feel  it^  and  thai 
soon/' 

Widow  Butler  wds  obliged  io  retire,  uiaMe  io  ntaka 
anythii^  more  of  her  neighbotu',  whoae  dfacilurie^  thou^ 
she  did  not  coaaprebeBd  it,  filled  her  with  uBdefined  ap^ 
prehefisioos  ob  her  grandsbn'^  account,  a^  i^alJy  <fe« 
pressed  the  joy  iritii  il^bich  die  had  wdcoofied  him  onbia 
return.  And  it  must  not  be  concealed,  in  justite  to  Mt^ 
Deans's  disoem&eBt,  that  Butfer,  in  their  conferenee^  ha4 
made  a  greater  disjplajr  of  his  learning  than  the  occa* 
£Aon  eaHed  for,  or  than  was  likely  to  be  aoec^&U^  to 
the  old  man,  who,  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  a 
person  pre-eminendy  entitled.U)  dictate  upon  theological 
subjects  of  coBtroren^y  fek  rather  humbled  and  morti- 
fied when  learned  authorities  were  placed  in  array  against 
faim.  In  fact,  Butler  had  not  escaped  the  Bnge  of  ped-* 
antry  which  naturally  Sowed  from  his  education,  and  was 
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apty  on  laany  occasiobs,  to  make  parade  of  bis  knowledge; 
when  there  was  no  need  of  such  vanity. 

Jeanie  Deans,  however,  found  no  fault  with  this  display 
of  learning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admired  it ;  perhaps 
on  the  same  score  that  her  sex  are  said  to  admire  men 
of  courage,  on  account  of  their  own  deficiency  in  that 
qualification.  The  circumstances  of  their  families  threw 
the  young  people  constantly  together ;  their  oM  intimacy 
was  renewed,  though  upon  a  footing  better  adapted  to 
their  age  ;  and  it  became  at  length  understood  betwixt 
them,  that  their  union  should  be  deferred  no  longer  than 
until  Butler  should  obtain  some  steady  means  of  support, 
however  bumble.  This,  however,. was  not  a  matter 
speedily  to  be  accomplished.  Plan  after  plan  was  form* 
ed,  and  plan  after  plan  failed.  Tbe  good-humoured 
cheek  of  Jeanie  lost  the  first  flush  of  juvenile  freshness ; 
Reuben's  brow  assumed  the  gravity  of  manhood,  yet  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  settlement  seemed  remote  as  ever. 
Fortunately  for  the  lovers,  their  passion  was  of  no  ardent 
or  enthusiastic  cast,  and  a  sense  of  duty  on  both  sides 
induced  them  to  bear,  with  patient  fortitude,  the  protract- 
ed interval  which  divided  them  from  each  other. 

In  the  meanwhile,  time  did  not  roll  on  without  effect- 
ing his  usual  changes.  The  widow  of  Stephen  Butler, 
so  long  the  prop  of  the  family  of  Beersheba,  was  gath- 
ered to  her  fathers  ;  and  Rebecca,  tbe  careful  spouse  of 
our  friend  Davie  Deans,  was  also  summoned  from  her 
plans  of  matrimonial  and  domestic  economy.  The 
morning  after  her  death,  Reuben  Butler  went  to  offer  his 
mite  of  consdation  to  his  old  friend  and  benefactor.  He 
witnessed,  on  this  occasion,  a  remarkable  struggle  betwixt 
the  force  of  natural  affection,  and  the  religious  stoicism, 
which  tbe  sufferer  thought  it  was  incunobent  upon  him  to 
mamtain  under  each  earthly  dispensation,  whether  of  weal 
or  woe.  * 

On  his  arrival  at  the  cottage,  Jeanie,  with  her  eyes 
overflowing  with  tears,  pointed  to  the  little  orchard,  "  in 
which,"  she  whispered  with  broken  accents,  "  my  poor 
father  has  been  since  his  misfortune."     Somewhat  alarm* 
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od  St  this  accotntiy  Boder  entered  the  orchard,  and  ad* 
vanoed  slowly  towards  Iiis  old  friend,  who,  seated  ia  a 
small  rade  arbour,  appeared,  to  be  sunk  m  the  extremity 
of  his  affiictioo.  He  lifted  his  eyes  scffnewhat  sternly  as 
Butler  approached,  as  If  offended  at  the  interruption  ; 
but  as  the  young  man  hesitated  whether  he  ought  to  re- 
treat or  advance,  he  arose,  and  came  forward  to  meet  him, 
with  a  self-possessed,  and  even  dignified  air« 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  ^sufferer,  "  lay  it  not  to  heart, 
though  the  righteous  perish  and  the  merciful  are  removed, 
{seeing,  it  may  well  be  said,  tliat  they  are  taken  away  from 
the  evils  to  come.  Wo  to  me,  were  I  to  shed  a  tear  for 
the  wife  of  niy  bosom,  when  I  might  weep  rivers  of  water 
for  this  afflicted  Church,  cursed  as  it  is  with  carnal  seek- 
ers, and  with  the  dead  of  heart." 

'^  I  am  happy,"  said  Butler,  '^  that  you  can  foi^et 
your  private  affliction  in  your  regard  for  public  duty." 

"  Forget,  Reuben  ?"  said  poor  Deans,  putting  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes, — "  She's  not  to  be  forgotten 
on  this  side  of  time ;  but  He  that  gives  the  wound,  can 
se^d  the  ointment.  I  declare  there  have  been  times  dur- 
ing this  night  when  my  meditation  has  been  so  wrapt,  that 
I  knew  not  of  my  heavy  loss.  It  has  been  with  me  as 
with  the  wortliy  John  Sample,  called  CarsphamJohn,*^ 
upon  a  like  trial, — I  have  been  this  night  on  the  banks  of 
Ulai,  plucking  an  apple  here  and  there." 

Notwithstanding  the  assumed  fortitude  of  Deans, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  tlie  discharge  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian duty,  he  had  too  good  a  heart  not  to  suiSer  deeply 
undet  this  heavy  loss.  Woodend  becstme  altogether  dis- 
tasteful to  him  ;  and  as  he  had  obtained  both  substance 
and  experience  by  his  management  of  that  little  farm,  he 
resolved  to  employ  them  as  a  dairy-farmer,  or  cow-feeder, 
as  they  are  called  in  Scotland.  The  situation  he  chose 
for  his  new  settlement  was  at  a  place  called  Saint  Leon- 
ard's Crags,  lying  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  the  mountain 
called  Arthur's  Seat,  and  adjoining  to  the  extensive  sheep 
pasture  still  named  the  King's  Park,  from  its  having  been 
formerly  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  royal  game. 
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Here  he  rented  a  small  knely  boose,  aboat  baV  a  mife 
distant  from  tbe  nearest  pcnnl  of  the  city,  bol  the  ske  of 
wtm^y  wi^  lA  die  adjacent  groundy  is  now  occupied  by 
tbe  building  wbict  form  tbe  soi^b-eastern  suborb.  An 
estensive  pasture-ground  adjoining,  which  Deana  rented 
from  tbe  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Park,  enabled  him  to  feed 
bis  milk-^ows  ^  and  tbe  unceasing  indusUry  and  acti?ity 
of  Jeanicy  bis  eidesi  daughter,  was  eiierted  in  niaking  tbe 
most  of  their  produce. 

She  bad  now  less  frequent  opportomtiea  of  seeing 
Reuben,  who  bad  been  obliged,  after  various  disappoint* 
ments,  to  accept  tbe  subordinate  situation  <^  assistant  in 
a  paro<^al  school  of  some  eminence,  at  three  or  four 
miles  distance  from  tbe  city.  Here  be  distingntsbed 
himself,  and  became  acquainted  with  several  respectable 
burgesses,  wbo,  on  account  of  health,  or  other  reasons^ 
chose  that  their  children  should  commence  their  educa- 
tfon  in  this  little  village.  His  prospects  were  thus  grad- 
ually brightening,  and  upon  each  visit  which  be  paid  at 
Saipt  Leonard's  be  bad  an  opportunity  of  gliding  a  hint 
to  this  purpose  into  Jeanie^s  ear«  These  visits  were  ne- 
cessarily very  rarp,  on  account  of  the  demands  which  tbe 
dqties  pf  the  school  made  upon  Butler's  time.  Nor  did 
be  dare  tp  niafce  them  even  altogether  so  freauent  as  these 
avocations  would  permit.  Deans  receivea  him  with  ci- 
vility mdeed,  and  even  with  kindness  ;  but  Reuben,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  imagined  that  he  read  his  purpose 
in  his  eyes,  and  was  afraid  too  premature  an  explanation 
on  the  subject  would  draw  down  his  positive  disapproval. 
Upon  the  whde,  therefore,  be  judged  it  prudent  to  call 
at  Saint  Leonard's  just  so  frequently  as  old  acquaintance 
and  neighbourhood  seemed  to  authorize,  and  no  oftener. 
There  was  another  person  who  was  more  regular  in  bis 
i4stts. 

When  Davie  Deans  mtimated  to  tbe  Laird  of  Dum- 
biedtkes  his  purpose  of  "  quitting  wi'  the  land  and  house 
at  Woodend,"  the  Laird  stared  and  said  nothing.  He 
made  bb  usual  visits  at  the  usual  hour  without  remark, 
until  the  day  before  tbe  term,  when,  observing  the  bustle 
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^  mimag  funikure  afa«ady  eomiBeiicedy  the  great  east* ' 
couatrjr  awmrie  dragged  out  of  its  nook,  and  staading 
with  its  shoulder  to  the  company^  like  an  awkward  booby 
about  to  ieafe  the  room,  the  Laird  again  stared  mightily, 
and  was  heard  to  ejaculate,  ^<  H^gh;  sirs !"  Even  after 
the  day  of  departure  was  past  and  gone,  the  Laird  of 
Dumb^dikes,  at  his  usual  hour,  which  was  that  at  which 
David  Deans  was  wont  to  '^  loose  the  pleugh,"  present- 
ed himself  before  the  cfosed  door  of  the  cottage  at 
Woodend,  and  seemed  as  much  a^onished  at  finding  it 
shut  against  his  approach^  as  if  it  was  not  exactly  what 
be  bad  to  expect.  On  this  occasion  he  was  heard  to 
«jactdate,  *^  Gude  guide  usi"  which,  by  those  who  knew 
him,  was  considered  as  a  very  unusual  mark  of  emotion. 
From  that  moment  forward,  Dumbiedikes  became  an  al» 
tered  man,  and  the  regularity  of  his  iiM>¥ements,  hitherto 
so  exem^ary,  was  as  totally  disconcerted  as  those  of  « 
boy's  watch  when  he  has  broken  the  m^iin-spring.  Like 
the  index  of  the  said  watch,  did  Dumbiedikes  $pin  round 
the  whole  bounds  of  his  little  property,  which  may  be  liken- 
ed unto  the  dial  of  the  time-piece,  with  unwonted  veloc- 
ity. There  was  not  a  cottage  into  which  he  did  not 
enter,  tior  scarce  a  maiden  on  whom  he  did  not  stare. 
But  so  k  was,  that  although  there  were  better  farm-hou- 
ses on  the  land  than  Woodend,  and  certainly  much  pret- 
tier giris  than  Jeanie  Deans,  yet  it  did  somehow  befall, 
that  the  blank  in  the  Laird's  time  was  not  so  pleasantly  , 
filled  up  as  it  had  been.  There  was  no  seat  accommo- 
dated him  so  well  as  the  **  bunker"  at  Woodend,  and  no 
face  he  loved  so  much  to  gaze  on  as  Jeanie  Deans's. 
So,  after  spinning  round  and  round  his  litUe  orbit,  and 
then  remaining  stationary  for  a  week,  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  that  he  was  not  pinned  down  to  circu- 
late qa  a  pivot,  like  the  hands  of  the  watch,  but  possess- 
ed the  power  of  shifting  his  central  point,  and  extending 
his  circle  if  he  thought  proper.  To  realise  which  privi- 
lege of  change  of  place,  he  bought  a  pony  from  a  High- 
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hod  drover,  aad  with  its  assistaiiee  aad  compeDy  stepped, 
or  rather  stumbled,  as  far  as  Saiot  Leonard's  Crags. 

Jeanie  Deans,  though  so  much  aecustonoed  te  the 
Laird's  staring  that  she  was  sometimes  scarce  conscious* 
of  his  presence,  had  nevertheless  some  occa^nal  fears 
lest  he  ^oukl  caH  in  the  organ  of  speech  to  back  those 
expressions  of  admiration  which  he  bestowed  on  her 
through  bis  eyes.  Should  this  happen,  farewell,  she 
ihought,  to  all  chance  of  an  union  wich  Butler.  For  her 
fother,  however  stout-hearted  and  independent  in  civil 
and  religious  principles,  was  not  without  that  respeet  for 
the  Laird  of  the  land  so  deeply  imprinted  on  the  Scot- 
tish tenantry  of  the  period.  Moreover,  if  he  did  not 
positively  disKke  Butler,  yet  his  fund  of  carnal  learning; 
was  often  the  ol:ject  of  sarcasms  on  David's^pan,  which 
were  perhaps  founded  in  je^kxisy,  and  which  certainly 
indicated  no  partiality  for  the  party  against  whom  they 
were  launched.  And,  lastly,  the  match  with  Dumbie* 
dikes  would  have  presented  irresistible  charms-  lo  one  who 
used  to  complmn  that  he  felt  himself  apt  to  take  ^  ower 
grit  an  armfo'  o'ihe  warld."  So  that,^  upon  the  whole, 
the  Lau*d's  diurnal  visits  were  disagreeable  to  Jeanie  from 
apprehension  of  fiitore  consequences,  and  it  served  much 
to  consde  her,  upon  removing  from  the  spot  where  she 
was  bred  and  bom,  that  she  had  seen  the  last  of  Dum- 
biedikes,  his  laced  hat,  and  tobacco-pipe.  The  poor 
girl  no  more  expected  he  could  muster  courage  to  follow 
her  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags,  than  that  any  of  her  ap- 
ple-trees or  cabbages  which  she  had  left  rooted  in  the 
"  yard**  at  Woodend,  would  s^ntaneously,  and  unaided, 
have  "undertaken  the  same  journey.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  much  noore  surprise  tlnm  pleasure,  that,  on  the  sixth 
day  after  their  removal  to  Saint  Leonard's,  she  beheld 
Dumbiedikes  arrive,  laced  hat,  tobacco-pipe,  and  all, 
and,  with  the  self-same  greeting  of  "  how's  a'  wi'  ye, 
Jeanie  1 — Whare's  the  gudeman  V*  assume  as  nearly  as 
he  could  the  same  position  in  the  cottage  at  Saint  Leon- 
ard's, which  he  had  so  long  and  so  regularly  occupied  at 
Woodend.     He  was  no  sooner,  however,  seated,  ihaiv 
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vrhh  an  umisiial  •exertkni  of  bis  powers  of  oooversa^n,  he 
added,  ^^Jeaiiie — 1  say,  Jeanie,  weraan,^'  here  he  ex* 
tended  bis  band  towards  her  shoulder  wtlh  all  the.  fingers 
spread  out  as  if  to  chuoh  kj  but  ia  ao  basbfal  and  awk- 
ward a  manlier,  'durt,  when  abe  whisked  herself  beyond 
its  reach,  the  paw  ceniafnedaitpeBded  in  the  air  with  the 
palm  open,  tike  4be  daw  of  a  heraldic  .grffiii — ^  Jeanie," 
coQtiiMied  the  swain,  in  this  moment  of  inspiration, — ^^  1 
say,  Jeanie,  it's  a  braw  day  out-by,  and  tbe  poads  are 
DO  that  iH  for  boot-4ose/' 

^  The  <leil's  in  tbe  daidKng  body,''  mattered  Jeanie 
between  ber  teeth  ;  ^  wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  ^is  -daiker- 
ing  out  this  length  i"  And  she  afterwards  confessed  that 
she  threw  a  little  of  diis  ungracious  sentiment  into  her 
accent  and  manner  ^  for  ber  father  being  abroad,  and  the 
^  body,"  as  she  irrevereotlx  termed  the  landed  proprie- 
tor, ^^  k)oki^g  unco  gteg  and  canly,  she  didna  ken  what 
be  oHght  be  comii^  out  wi'  next.'' 

Her  frowns,  however,  acted  as  a  -complete  sedatiiFe, 
and  die  Laird  relapsed  from  that  day  into  bis  former 
taciturn  iiabits,  visiting  ibe  cow-^f^eder^  cottage  three  or 
four  limes  eirery  week,  when  the  weather  permitted,  with 
i^parently  no  other  purpose  thaA  to  -stare  at  Jeanie 
Deans,  wbiie  Douce  Davie  poured  fiurlh  his  eloquence 
ttpon  tbe  contiPoversies  and  testicBontes-of  Ibe  day* 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ser  nr,  to-  mannen,sU  wIm  saw  admired, 
Couneous,  though  coy,  and  j^enUe,  tboo^  relised  ; 
'  The  joy  of  youth  and  healtb  ber  eyes  di^Iay'd/ 

And  ease  «f  heart  ier  every  look  conveyed. 

Crtwot* 

TsE  visits  of  the  Laird  thus  again  sunk  into  matters 
of  ^rdiaaiy  course,  from  which  nothing  was  to  be  ex 
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pected  or  apprehended.  If  a  lover  could  have  gained  a 
fair  one  as  a  snake  is  said  to  fascinate  a  bird,  by  perti- 
nacious gazing  on  her  with  great  stupid  greenish  eyes^ 
which  began  now  to  be  occasionally  aided  by  spectacles, 
unquestionably  Pumbi^dikes  would  have  been  the  per* 
son  ta  perform  the  feat.  But  the  art  of  fascination  seecns 
among  the  aj-tes  perdUa^  and  I  cannot  learn  that  this 
most  pertinacious  of  starer^  produced  any  effect  by  his 
attentions  beyond  an  occasional  yawn. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  object  of  his  gase  was  gradual* 
ly  attaining  the  verge  of  youth,  and  ap{»roacbing  to  what 
is  called  in  females  the  middle  age,  which  is  impolitely 
held  to  begin  a  few  ye^s  earlier  wiUr  their  more  fragile 
sex  than  with  men.  Many  people  would  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  Laird  would  have  done  better  to  have 
transferred  his  glances  to  an  object  possess^ed  of  far  so* 
perior  charms  to  Jeanie's,  even  when  Jeanie's  were  in 
their  b}oom,  who  began  now  to  be  distinguished  by  all 
who  visited  the  cottage  at  Saint  Leonard's  Crags. 

Effie  Deans,  uncber  the  tender  and  afiectioiuUe  care  of 
her  sister,  bad  now  shot  up  into  a  beautiful  and  blooaung 
girl.  Her  Grecian-shaped  bead  was  profusely  rich  ia 
waving  ringlets  of  brown  hair,  which,  confined  by  a  blue 
snood  of  silk,  and  shadmg  a  laughing  Heb^  eounlenasicey 
seemed  the  picture  of  health,  pleasure,  and  c<mteQtment«. 
Her  brown  russet  short-gown  ^t  off  a  shape,  which  time, 
perhaps,  might  be  expected  to  render  too  robust,  the 
frequent  objection  to  Scottish  beauty,  but  which,  in  her 
present  early  age,  was  slender  and  taper,  with  thai  grace- 
ful and  easy  sweep  of  outline  which  at  once  indicates 
health  and  beautiful  proportion  of  parts. 

These  growing  charms,  in  all  their  juvenile  profusion, 
had  no  power  to  shake  the  steadfast  n>ind,  or  divert  the 
fixed  gaze  of  the  constant  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes.  But 
there  was  scarce  another  eye  that  could  behold  this  living 
picture  of  health  and  beauty,*  without  pausing  on  it  with 
pleasure.  The  traveller  stopped  his  weary  horse  on  the 
eve  of  entering  the  city  which  was  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, to  gaze  at  the  sylph-like  form  that  tripped  by  him 
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>9Mx  faer  milk-pail  poised  on  her  head,  bearing  herself  so 
erect,  and  steppmg  so  light  and  free  tinder  her  burden, 
that  it  seemed  rather  an  ornament  than  an  encumbrance. 
The  lads  of  the  neighbouring  suburb,  ilrho  held  their 
evening  rendezvous  for  putting  the  stone,  easting  the 
hammer,  playing  at  long  bowls,  and  other  athletic  exer« 
cises,  washed  ^e  motions  of  Effie  Deans,  and  contend* 
ed  with  «ach  other  which  should  have  tlie  good  fortune 
to  attract  her  attention.  Even  the  rigid  presbyterians  of 
her  father's  persuasion,  who  held  each  indulgence  of  the 
eye  and  sense  to  be  a  snare  at  least,  if  not  a  crime,  were 
surprised  mto  a  moment's  delight  while  gazing  on  a  crea- 
ture so  exquisite, — instandy  cbeclced  by  a  sigh,  reproach* 
bg  at  once  their  own  weaicness,  and  mourning  that  a 
creature  so  fair  should  share  in  the  common  and  heredi- 
tary guilt  and  imperfection  of  our  nature.  She  was  cur- 
rently entitled  the  Lily  of  Saint  Leonard's,  a  name  which 
she  deserved  as  much  fay  her  guileless  purity  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  as  by  her  uncommon  loveliness  of 
face  and  person. 

Yet  there  were  points  in  Effie's  character,  which  gave 
rise  not  only  to  strange  doubt  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
Douce  David  Deans,  whose  ideas  were  rigid,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  upon  the  subject  of  youthful  amuse- 
ments, but  even  of  serious  apprehension  to  her  more  in- 
dulgent sister.  The  children  of  the  "Scotch  of  the  infe- 
rior classes  are  usually  spoiled  by  the  early  indulgence  of 
their  parents  ;  how,  wherefore,  and  to  what  degree,  the 
lively  and  instructive  narrative  of  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished authoress  of  ^^  Glenburnie,"*  has  saved  me  and 
all  future  scribblers  the  trouble  of  recording.  Effie  had 
had  a  double  share  of  this  inconsiderate  aund  misjudged 
kindness.  Even  the  strictness  of  her  father's  principles 
could  not  condemn  the  sports  of  infancy  and  childhood  ; 
and  to  the  good  old  man,  his  younger  daughter,  the  child 
of  his  old  age,  seemed  a  child  for  some  years  after  she 

*  Mn.  Elizabeth  Hamihon,  new  no  moce.— JEcttior. 
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attained  the  years  of  womanbood,  watf  stiB  cidled  A0 
<<  bit  lassie,"  and  <<  little  Effie/'  and  was  permitted  t<^ 
run  up  and  down  unccmtroUed,  unkM  upon  the  Sabbath, 
or  at  the  timea  of  family  worship.  Her  sialery  with  all 
the  love  and  care  of  a  mother,  eould  not  be  supposed  to 
possess  the  same  authoritative  influence,  and  that  which 
she  had  hitherto  exercised  became  graduaUy  limited  and 
diminished  as  Effie's  advancing  years  entitled  her,  in  her 
own  conceit  at  least,  to  the  right  ef  independence  and 
free  agency.  With  all  the  innocence  aiui  goodness  of 
disposition,  therefore,  which  we  have  described,  the  Lily 
of  St.  Leonard's  possessed  a  little  fund  of  self-conceit 
and  obstinacy,  and  some  warmth  and  icritabiUty  of  tern* ' 
per,  partly  natural,  perhaps,  bin  certainly  much  increased 
by  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  her  childhood.  Her 
character  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  cottage  evening 
scene.  - 

The  careful  farther  was  absent  in  bis  well-stocked  byre, 
foddering  those  useful  and  patient  animals  on  whose  pro* 
ducehis  living  depended,  and  the  summer  evening  was  be- 
ginning to  close  in,  when  Jeanie  Deans  began  to  be  very 
anxious  for  the  appearance  of  her  si^er,  and  to  fear  that 
she  would  not  reach  home  before  bef  father  returned 
from  the  labour  of  the  evening,  when  it  was  his  custom  to 
have  "  family  exercise,"  and  when  she  knew  that  Effie's 
absence  would  give  him  the  most  serious  displeasure. 
These  apprehensions  hung  heavier  upon  her  mmd,  be- 
cause, for  several  preceding  evenings,  Effie  had.  disap- 
peared about  the  same  time,  and  her  stay,  at  first  so  brief 
as  scarce  to  be  noticed,  had  been  gradually  protracted  to 
half  an  hour,  and.  an  hour,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
had  considerably  exceeded  even  this  last  limit.  And 
now,  Jeanie  stood  at  the  door,  with  her  hand  before  her 
eyes  to  avoid  the  rays  of  the  level  sun,  and  looked  alter- 
nately along  the  various  tracks  which  led  towards  their 
dwelling,  to  see  if  she  could  descry  the  nymph-like  form 
of  her  sister.  There  was  a  wall  and  a  stile  which  sepa- 
rated the  royal  domain,  or  King's  Park,  as  it  is  called, 
from  the  public  road  ;  to  this  pass  she  frequently  direct- 
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ed  her  altentioB,  when  she  saw  two  persons  appear  there 
sooiewbat  suddenly,  as  if  they  bad  walked  close  by  the 
side  of  the  wall  to  screen  themselves  from  observation. 
One  of  them,  a  man,  drew  back  hastily ;  the  other,  a  fe- 
male, crossed  the  stile,  and  advanced  towards  her — it  was 
Effie.  She  met  her  sister  with  that  affected  liveliness  of 
manner,  which,  in  her  rank,  and  sometimes  in  those  above 
it,  females  occasionally  assume  to  hide  surprise  or  con- 
fusion ;  and  she  carolled  as  she  came — 

''  The  elfin  knight  sat  on  the  brae, 
The  iMnooin  grows  bonny,  the  broom  grows  &ir ; 

And  by  there  came  lilting  a  lady  so  gay, 
And  we  dauma  gang  down  to  tlw  broon  nae  ■uur." 

"  Whbht,  Effie,"  said  her  sister ;  "  our  father's  com- 
ing out  o'  the  byre." — The  damsel  stinted  in  her  song. — 
"  Whare  hae  ye  been  sae  late  at  e'en  ?" 

^^  It's  no  late,  lass,"  answered  Effie. 

^'  It's  chappit  eight  on  every  clock  o'  the  town,  and  the 
sun's  gaun  down  ahint  the  Corstorphine  hiU?*—-— Whare 
can  ye  hae  been  sae  late  ?" 

"  Nae  gate,"  answered  Effie. 

"  And  wha  was  that  parted  wi'  you  at  the  stile  ?" 

"  Naebody,"  replied  Effie  once  more. 

"  Nae  gate  9 — Naebody  ^— -I  wish  it  may  be  a  right 
gate,  and  a  right  body,  that  keeps  folk  out  sae  late  at 
e'en,  Effie." 

"  What  needs  ye  be  aye  speering  then  at  folk  3"  re- 
torted Effie.  ^'  I'm  sure,  if  ye'll  ask  nae  questions,  I'll 
tell  ye  nae  lees.  I  never  ask  what  brmgs  the  Ljaird  pi 
I>umbiedikes  glowering  here  like  a  wull-cat,  (only  his 
een's  greener,  and  no  sae  gleg,^)  day  after  day,  till  we  are 
a'  like  to  gaunt  our  cbafts  aff." 

^'  Because  ye  ken  very  weel  he  comes  to  see  our 
father,"  ^d  Jeanie,  in  answer  to  this  pert  remark. 

"  And  Dominie  Butler^ — Does  he  come  to  see  our 
father,  that's  sae  taen  wi'  his  Latin  words  ?"  said  Effie, 
delighted  to  find  that,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  ene- 
my's country,  she  could  divert  the  threatened  attack  upon 
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berself,  and  with  the  petulatice  of  youth  she  pursued  her 
triumph  over  her  prudent  elder  sister.  She  looked  at 
her  with  a  sly  air,  in  which  there  was  something  tike 
irony,  as  she  chanted,  in  a  low  but  marked  tone,  k  scrap 
of  an  old  Scotch  song — 

**  Through  the  kirk-yard 

I  met  wi'  the  Laird, 

The  silly  puir  body  he  said  me  tiae  harm  ; 

But  just  ere  twas  dark 

I  met  wi'  the  clerks- 
Here  the  songstress  stopped,  looked  full  at  her  sister, 
and,  observing  the  tear  gather  in  her  eyes,  she  suddenly 
flung  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  them  away. 
Jeanie,  though  hurt  and  displeased,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  caresses  of  this  untaught  child  of  nature,  whose  good 
and  evil  seemed  to  flow  ratlier  from  impulse  than  from 
reflection.  But  as  she  returned  the  sisterly  kiss,  in  token 
of  perfect  reconciliation,  she  could  not  suppress  the  gen- 
tle reproof, — "  Eflie,  if  ye  will  learn  fule  sangs,  ye  might 
make  a  kinder  use  of  them." 

'^  And  so  I  might,  Jeanie,"  continued  the  girl,  clinging 
to  her  sister's  neck  ;  '^  and  I  wish  I  had  never  learned 
ane  o'  them — and  I  wish  we  had  never  come  here— and 
I  ^ish  my  tongue  had  been  blistered  or  1  had  vexed  ye." 
<<  Never  mind  that,  Effie,"  replied  the  aflTectionate 
sister  ;  "  I  canna  be  muckle  vexed  wi'  ony  thing  ye  say 
to  me--But  O  dinna  vex  our  father  !" 

"  I  will  not — I  will  not,"  replied  Effie  ;  "  and  if  there 
were  as  mony  dances  the  morn's  night  as  there  are  merry 
dancers  in  the  north  firnmment  on  a  frosty  e'.en,  I  winna 
budge  an  inch  to  gang  near  ane  o'  them." 

'^  Dance  !"  echoed  Jeanie  Deans  in  astonishment. 
"  O,  Effie,    what    could    take   ye  to  a   dance  ?" 

It  is  very  possible,  that,  in  the  communicative  mood 
into  which  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's  was  now  surprised, 
she  might  have  given  her  sister  her  unreserved  confidence 
and  saved  me  the  pain  of  telling  a  melancholy  tale  ;  but 
at  the' moment  the  word  dance  was  uttered,  it  reached  the 
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ear  of  old  David  Deans,  who  bad  turned  tbe  ccmier  of 
the  house,  and  came  upon  his  daughters  ere  they  were 
aware  of  his  presence.  Tlie  word  prelate,  or  even  the 
word  pope^  could  hardly  have  produced  so  appalling  an 
effect  upon  David's  ear  ;  for,  of  all  exercises,  that  of 
dancing,  which  he  termed  a  voluntary  and  regular  fit  of 
distraction,  he  deemed  most  destructive  of  serious 
thoughts,  and  the  readiest  inlet  to  all  sort  of  licentious^ 
ness  ;  and  he  accounted  the  encouraging,, and  even  per- 
mitting, assemblies  or  meetings,  whether  among  those  of 
high  or  low  degree,  for  this  fantastic  and  absurd  purpose, 
or  for  that  of  dramatic  representations,  as  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  proofs  of  defection  and  causes  of  wrath. 
The  pronouncing  of  the  word  dance  by  Lis  own  daugh- 
ters, and  at  his  own  door  now  drove  him  beyond  the 
verge  of  patience.  ^<  Dance  1"  be  exclaimed,  '^  Dance  ? 
-—dance,  said  ye  ?  I  daur  ye,  limmers  that  ye  are,  to 
name  sic  a  word  at  my  door-cheek  !  It's  a  dissolute  pro- 
fane pastime,  practised  by  tlie  Israelites  only  at  their  base 
and  brutal  w(^ip  of  the  Golden  Calf  at  Bethel,  and  by 
the  unhappy. lass  wha  danced  aff  tbe  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  upon  whilk  chapter  I  will  exercise  this  night  for 
your  farther  instruction;  since  ye  need  it  sae  muckle, 
nothing  doubting  that  she  has  cause  to  rue  the  day,  lang 
or  this  time,  that  ere  she  suld  hae  shook  a  Umb  on  sic  an 
errand.  Better  for  her  to  hae  been  born  a  cripple,  and 
carried  frae  door  to  door,  like  auld  Bessie  Bowie,  beg- 
ging bawbees,  than  to  be  a  king's  daughter,  fiddling  imd 
flingmg  the  gate  she  did.  I  hae  often  wondered  that  ony 
ane  tl»it  ever  bent  a  knee  for  the  right  purpose,  should 
ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and  fling  at  ptper'» 
wind  and  fiddler's  squealing.  And  1  Uess  God,  (with 
that  singular  worthy,  Peter  Walker,  the  packman  at 
Bristo-port,)^'^thatordered  my  lot  in  my  dancing  days,  so. 
that  fear  of  my  bead  and  throat,  dread  of  bloody  rope 
and  swift  bullet,  and  trenchant  swords,  and  pain  of  boots 
and  thumkins,  cauld  and  hunger,  wetness  and  weariness, 
stopped  the  lightness  of  my  head,  and  the  wantonness  of 
my  feet.      And  now,  if  I  hear  ye,  quean  lasses^  sae 
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muckle  as  name  dancing,  or  think  there's  sic  a  thing  m 
this  warld  as.  flinging  to  fiddler's  sounds  and  piper's 
springs,  as  sure  as  my  father's  spirit  is  with  the  just,  ye 
shall  be  no  more  either  charge  or  concern  of  mine ! 
Gang  in,  then — gang  in,  then,  hinnies,"  he  added,  in  a 
softer  tone,  for  the  tears  of  both  daughters,  but  especial- 
ly those  of  Effie,  began  to  flow  very  fast, — "  (Jang  in, 
dears,  and  we^U  seek  grace  to  preserve  us  frae  all  man- 
ner of  profane  folly,  whilk  causeth  to  sin,  and  promoteth 
'  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  warring  with  the  kingdom  of 
light." 

The  objurgation  of  David  Deans,  however  weH  meant, 
was  unhappily  timed.  It  created  a  division  of  feelings  in 
Effie's  bosom,  and  deterred  her  from  her  intended  confi- 
dence in  her  sister.  ^'  She  wad  baud  me  nae  better  than 
the  dirt  below  her  feet,"  said  Effie  to  herself,  "were  I  to 
confess  I  hae  danced  wi'  him  four  times  on  the  green  down 
by,  and  ance  at  Maggie  Macqueen's ;  and  she'll  maybe 
hing  it  ower  my  head  that  she'll  tell  my  father,  and  then 
she  wad  be  mistress  and  mair.  But  I'll  no  gang  back 
there  again.  I'm  resolv'd  FIl  no  gang  back-  I'U  lay  in 
a  leafofmyBible,^^and  that's  very  near  as  if  1  had  made 
an  aith,  that  I  winna  gang  back."  And  she  kept  her  vow 
for  a  week,  during  which  she  was  unusually  cross  and 
fretful,  blemishes  which  had  never  before  been  observed 
in  her  -temper,  except  during  a  moment  of  contradiction. 

There  was  something  in  all  this  so  mysterious  as  con- 
siderably to  alarm  the  prudent  and  affectionate  Jeanie,  the 
more  so  as  she  judged  it  unkind  to  her-  sister  to  mention 
to  their  father  grounds  of  anxiety  which  might  arise  from 
her  own  imagination.  Besides,  her  respect  for  the  good 
old  man  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  aware  that  he  was 
both  hot-tempered  and  positive,  and  she  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  he  carried  his  dislike  to  youthful  amusements 
beyond  the  verge  that  religion  and.  reason  demanded. 
Jeanie  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a  sudden  and  severe 
curb  upon  her  sister's  hitherto  unrestrained  freedom  might 
be  rather  productive  of  harm  than  good,  and  that  Effie, 
in  the  headstrong  wilfolness  of  youth,  was  likely  to  make 
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what  might  be  overstrained  in  her  father's  precepts  an  ex- 
cuse to  herself  for  neglecting  them  ahogather.  In  the 
higher  classes,  a  damsel,  however  giddy,  is  still  under  the 
dominion  of  etiquette,  and  subject  to  the  surveillance  of 
mammas  and  chaperons  ;  but  the  country  girl,  who 
snatches  her  moment  of  gaiety  during  the  intervals  of 
labour,  is  under  no  such  guardianship  or  restraint,  and  her 
amusement  becomes  so  much  the  more  hazardous.  Jeanie 
saw  aill  this  with  much  distress  of  mind,  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  appeared  calculated  to  relieve  hei 
anxiety.    ^ 

Mrs.  Saddletree,  with  whom  our  readers  have  already 
been  made  acquainted,  chanced  to  be  a  distant  relation  of 
Douce  David  Deans,  and  as  she  was  a  woman  orderly  in 
her  life  and  conversation,  and,  moreover,  of  good  sub- 
stance, a  sort  of  acquaintance  was  formally  kept  up  be- 
tween the  families.  Now,  this  careful  dame,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  before  our  story  commences,  chanced  l« 
need  in  the  line  of  her  profession  a  better  sort  of  servant, 
or  rather  shop-woman.  "  Mr.  Saddletree,"  she  said, 
"  was  never  iii  the  Shop  when  he  could  get  his  nose  within 
the  Parliament  House,  and  it  was  an  awkward  thing  for  a 
woman-body  to  be  standing  among  bundles  o'  barkened 
leather  her  lane,  selling  saddles  and  bridles  ;  and  she  had 
cast  her  eyes  upon  her  far-awa  cousin  Effie  Deans,  as 
just  the  very  sort  of  lassie  she  would  want  to  keep  her  in 
countenance  on  such  occasions." 

In  this  proposal  there  was  much  that  pleased  old  David, 
— there  was  bed,  board,  and  bountith — it  was  a  decent 
situation — the  lassie  would  be  under  Mrs.  Saddletree's 
eye,  who  had  an  upright  walk,  and  lived  close  by  the 
Tolbooth  Kirk,  in  which  might  still  be  heard  the  comfort- 
ing doctrines  of  one  of  those  few  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  who  had  not  bent  the  knee  unto  Baal,  according 
to  David's  expression,*  or  become  accessary  to  the  course 
of  national  defections, — union,  toleration,  patronages,  and 
a  bundle  of  prelatical  Erastian  oaths  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  church  since  the  Revolution,  and  particular- 
ly in  the  reign  of  "  the  late  woman,"  (ag  he  called  Queen 
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Aone,)  the  last  of  that  unhappy  race  of  Stuarts.  In  tlie 
good  man's  security  concerning  the  soundness  of  the  the* 
ological  doctrine  which  his  daughter  was  to  hear,  he  was 
nothing  disturbed  on  account  of  the  snares  of  a  different 
kind,  to*  which  a  creature  so  beautiful,  young,  and  wilful, 
might  be  exposed  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  and  corrupt** 
ed  city.  The  fact  is,  that  he  thought  with  so  much  hor- 
ror on  all  approaches  to  irregularities  of  the  nature  most 
to  be  dreaded  in  such  cases,  that  he  would  as  soon  have 
suspected  and  guarded  against  Effie's  being  induced  to 
becotne  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder.  He  only  regretted 
that  she  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a  world- 
ly-wise  man  as  Bartoline  Saddletree,  whom  David  never 
suspected  of  being  an  ass  as  he  was,  but  considered  as 
one  really  endowed  with  all  the  legal  knowledge  to  wliich 
he  made  pretension,  and  only  liked  him  the  worse  for  pos- 
sessing it.  The  lawyers,  especially  those  amongst  them  who 
sat  as  ruling  elders  in. the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk, 
bad  been  forward  in.promoting  the  measures  of  patronage^ 
of  the  abjuration  oath,  and  others,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
David  Deans,  were  a  breaking  down  of  the  carved  work 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  an  intrusion  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  kirk.  Upon  the  dangers  of  listening  to  the  doctrines 
of  a  legalized  formalist,  such  as  Saddletree,  David  gave 
his  daughter  many  lectures ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had  time 
to  touch  but  slightly  od  the  dangers  of  chambering,  com- 
pany-keeping, and  promiscuous  dancing,  to  which,  at  her' 
time  of  life,  most  people  would  have  thought  Effie  more 
exposed,  than  4o  the  risk  of  theoretical  error  in  her  re- 
ligious faith. 

Jeanie  parted  from  her  sister,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of 
regret,  and  apprehension,  and  hope.  She  could  not  be 
so  confident  concerning  Effie's  prudence  as  her  father, 
for  she  had  observed  her  more  narrowly,  had  more  sym- 
pathy with  her  feelings,  and  could  better  estimate  the 
temptations  to  which  she  was  exposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Saddletree  was  an  observing,  shrewd,  notable 
woman,  entitled  to  exercise  over  Effie  the  full  authority  of 
a  mistress,  and  likely  to  do  so  strictly,  yet  with  kindness. 
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Her  removal  to  Saddletree's,  it  wds  most  probable,  would 
also  serve  to  break  off  some  idle  acquaijitaoces,  which 
Jeaoie  suspected  her  sister  to  have  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring suburb.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  she  viewed  her 
departure  from  Saint  Lieonard's  with  pleasure,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  very  moment  of  their  parting  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  that  she  felt  the  full  force  of  sisterly  sorrow. 
While  they  repeatedly  kissed  each  other's  cheeks,  and 
wrung  each  other's  bands,  Jeanie  took  that  moment  of 
affectionate  sympathy,  to  press  upon  her  sister  the  neces- 
sity of  the  utmost  caution  in  her  conduct  while  residing  in 
Edinburgh.  Effie  listened,  without  once  raising  her  large 
dark  eyelashes,  from  which  the  drops  fell  so  fast  as  al- 
most to  resemble  a  fountain.  At  the  conclusion  she  sob- 
bed again,  kissed  her  sister,  promised  to  recollect  all  the 
good  counsel  she  had  given  her,  and  they  parted. 

During  tlie  first  few  weeks,  Effie  was  all  that  her  kins- 
woman expected,  and  even  jnore.  But  with  time  there 
came  a  relaxation  of  that  early  zeal  which  she  manifested  ip 
Mrs.  Saddletree's  service.  To  borrow  otoce  again  from 
the  poet,  who  so  correctly  and  beautifully  describes  living 
manners,: — 

"  Something  there  was,— what,  none  presumed  to  say, — 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  summer's  day  ; 
Whispei?  and  hints,  which  went  from  ear  to  ear, 
.  And  mixed  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  dear." 

During  this  interval,  Mrs.  Saddletfee  was  sometimes  dis- 
pleased by  Effic's  lingering,  when  she  was  sent  upon  er- 
rands about  the  shop  business,  and  sometimes  by  a  little 
degree  of  impatience  which  she  manifested  at  being  re- 
buked OB  such  occasions.  But  she  good-naturedly  allow- 
ed, that  the  first  was  very  natural  to  a  girl  to  whom  every 
thing  in  Edinburgh  was  new,  and  the  other  was  only  the 
petulance  of  a  spoiled  child,  when  subjected  to  the  yoke 
of  domestic  discipline  for  tlie  first  time.  Attention  and 
submission  could  not  be  learned  at  once — Holy-Rood  waa 
not  built  in  a  day — use  would  iiiake  perfect. 

11       VOL.    I. 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  considerate  old  lady  bad  presaged 
truly.  Ere  m^ny  months  had  passed,  Effie  became  al- 
most wedded  to  her  duties,  though  she  no  longer  discharg- 
ed them  with  the  laughing  cheek  and  light  step,  which  at 
first  had  attracted  every  customer.  Her  mistress  some- 
times observed  her  in  tears,  but  they  were  signs  of  secret 
sorrow,  which  she  concealed  as  often  as  she  saw  them 
attract  notice.  Time  wore  on,  her  cheek  grew  pale,  and 
her  step  heavy.  The  cause  of  these  changes  could  not 
have  escaped  the  matronly  eye  of  Mrs.  Saddletree,  but  she 
was  chiefly  confined  by  indisposition  to  her  bedroom  for 
^  considerable  time  during  the  latter  part  of  Effie's  service. 
This  interval  was  marked  by  symptoms  of  anguish  almost 
amounting  to  despair.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  poor  girl 
to  command  her  fits  of  hysterical  agony  were  often  totally 
unavailing,  and  the  mistakes  which  she  made  in  the  shop 
the  while  were  so  numerous  and  so  provoking,  that  Barto- 
line  Saddletree,  who,  during  his  wife's  illness,  was  obliged 
to  take  closer  charge  of  the  business  than  consisted  with 
his  study  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  lost  all  pa- 
tience with  the  girl,  who,  in  his  law  Latin,  and  without 
much  respect  to  gender,  he  declared  ought  to  be  cognos- 
ced by  inquest  of  a  jury,  as  fatuus,furiosuSy  and  natu- 
raliter  idiota.  Neighbours,  also,  and  fellow-servants, 
remarked,  with  malicious  curiosity  or  degrading  pity,  the 
disfigured  shape,  loose  dress,  and  pale  cheeks  of  the  once 
beautiful  and  still  interesting  girl.  But  to  no  one  would 
she  grant  her  confidence,  answering  all  taunts  with  bitter 
sarcasm,  and  all  serious  expostulation  with  sullen  denial, 
or  witli  floods  of  tears. 

At  length,  when  Mrs.  Saddletree's  recovery  was  likely 
to  permit  her  wonted  attention  to  the  regulation  of  her 
household,  Effie  Deans,  as  if  unwilling  to  face  an  investi- 
gation made  by  the  authority  of  her  mistress,  asked  per 
mission  of  Baxtoline  to  go  home  for  a  week  or  two,  as- 
signing indisposition,  and  the  wish  of  trying  the  benefit  of 
repose,  and  the  change  of  air,  as  the  motives  of  her  re- 
quest. Sharp-eyed  as  a  lynx  (or  conceiving  himself  to 
be  so)  in  the  nice  sharp  quillets  of  legal  discussion,  Barto-> 
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line  was  as  dull  at  drawing  inferences  from  the  occtirren- 
ces  of  common  life  as  anj  Dutch  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  suffered  Effie  to  depart  without  much  suspicion,  and 
without  anj  inquiry. 

.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  a  period  of  a  week  inter- 
vened betwixt  her  leaving  her  master's  house  and  arriving 
at  Saint  Leonard's.  She  made  her  appearance  before 
her  sister  in  a  state  rattier  resembling  the  spectre  than 
the  living  substance  of  the  gay  and  beautiful  girl,  who  had 
left  her  father's  cottage  for  the  first  time  scarce  seventeen 
months  before.  The  lingering  illness  of  her  mistress  had, 
for  the  last  few  months,  given  her  a  plea  for  confining 
herself  entirely  to  the  dusky  precincts  of  the  shop  in  the 
Lawn-market,  and  Jeanie  was  so  much  occupied,  during 
the  same  period,  with  the  concerns  of  her  father's  house- 
hold, that  she  had  rarely  found  lebure  for  a  walk  into  the 
city,  and  a  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  her  sister.  The 
young  women,  therefore,  had  scarcely  seen  each  other  for 
several  months,  nor  had  a  single  scandalous  surmise  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  the  secluded  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  at 
St.  Leonard's.  Jeanie,  therefore,  terrified  to  death  at  her 
sister's  appearance,  at  first  overwhelmed  her  with  inquiries, 
to  which  the  unfortunate  young  woman  returned  for  a  time 
incoherent  and  rambling  answers,  and  finally  fell  into  a 
hysterical  fit.  Rendered  too  certain  of  her  sister's  mis- 
fortune, Jeanie  had  now  the  dreadful  alternative  of  com- 
municating her  ruin  to  her  father,  or  of  endeavouring  to 
conceal  it  from  him.  To  all  questions  concerning  the 
name  or  rank  of  her  seducer,  and  the  fate  of  the  bemg 
to  whom  her  fall  had  given  birth,  Efiie  remained  mute  as 
the  grave,  to  which  she  seemed  hastening  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  least  allusion  to  eitKer  seemed  to  drive  her  to  distrac- 
tion. Her  sister,  in  distress  and  in  despair,  was  about  to 
repair  to  Mrs.  Saddletree  to  consult  her  experience,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  obtain  what  lights  she  could  upon  this 
most  unhappy  afiTair,  when  she  was  saved  that  trouble  by  a 
new  stroke  of  fate,  which  seemed  to  carry  misfortune  to 
the  uttermost. 
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David  Deans  had  been  alarmed  at  the  state  of  health 
in  which  hts  daughter  had  returned  to  her  paternal  resi- 
dence 5  but  Jeanie  had  contrived  to  divert  him  from  par- 
ticular and  specific  inquiry.  It  was,  therefore,  like  a  clap 
of  thunder  to  the  poor  old  man,  when,  just  as  the  hour  of 
noon  had  brought  the  vbit  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes 
as  usual,  other  and  sterner,  as  well  as  most  unexpected 
guests,  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  Saint  Leonard's.  These 
were  the  officers  of  justice,  with  a  warrant  of  justiciary  to 
search  for  and  apprehend  Euphemia,  or  Effie,  Deans,  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  of  child-murder.  The  stunning 
weight  of  a  blow  so  totally  unexpected  bore  down  the  old 
man,  who  had  in  his  early  youth  resisted  the  brow  of  mil- 
itary and  civil  tyranny,  though  backed  with  swords  and 
guns,  tortures  and  gibbets.  He  fell  extended  and  sense- 
less upon  his  own  hearth ;  and  the  men,  happy  to  escape 
from  the  scene  of  his  awakening,  raised,  with  rude  hu- 
manity, the  object  of  their  warrant  from  her  bed,  and 
placed  her  in  a  coach,  which  they  had  brought  witli  them. 
The  hasty  remedies  which  Jeanie  had  applied  to  bring 
back  her  father's  senses  were  scarce  begun  to  operate, 
when  the  noise  of  the  wheels  in  motion  recalled  her  at- 
tention to  her  miserable  sister.  To  run  shrieking  after 
the  carriage  was  the  first  vain  efiS>rt  of  her  xlistraction, 
but  she  was  stopped  by  one  or  two  female  neighbours, 
assembled  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a  coach  in 
that  sequestered  place,  who  almost  forced  her  back  to  her 
father's  house.  The  deep  and  sympathetic  affliction  of 
these  poor  people,  by  whom  the  little  family  at  St.  Leon- 
ard's were  held  in  high  regard,  filled  the  house  with  la- 
mentation. Even  Dumbiedikes  was  moved  from  his' 
wonted  apathy,  and,  groping  for  his  purse  as.  he  spoke, 
ejaculated, ''Jeanie,woman!-^Jeanie, woman  !  dinna  greet 
—it's  sad  wark^^but  siller  will  help  it ;"  and  he  drew 
out  his  purse  as  he  spoke. 

The  old  man  had  now  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
and,  looking  about  him  as  if  he  missed  something,  seemed 
gradually  to  recover  the  sense  of  his  wretchedness. 
"  Where,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  that  made  the  roof  ring, 
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"  where  is  the  vile  harlot,  that  has  disgraced  the  Mood  of 
an  honest  man  ? — Where  is  she,  that  has  no  pbce  among 
us,  but  has  come  foul  with  her  sins,  like  the  Evil  One 
among  the  children  of  God  1 — Where  is  she,  Jeanie  *? — 
Bring  her  before  me,  that  I  may  kill  her  with  a  word  and 
a  look  !" 

All  hastened  around  him. with  their  appropriate  sources 
of  consolation — the  Laird  with  his  purse,  Jeanie  with 
burnt  feathers  and  strong  waters,  and  the  women  with  their 
exhortations.  "  O,  neighbour — 0,.Mr.  Deans,  it's  a  sair 
trial,  doubtless — but  think  of  the  Rock  of  Ages,  neigh- 
bour— think  of  the  promise  !" 

'^  And  I  do  think  of  it,  neighbours — and  I  bless  God 
that  I  can  think  of  it,  even  in  the  wrack  and  ruin  of  a' 
that's  nearest  and  dearest  to  me — But  to  be  the  father  of 
a  cast-a-way — a  profligate— a  bloody  Zipporah — a  mere 
murderess  ! — O,  how  will  the  wicked  exult  in  the  high 
places  of  their  wickedness  ! — the  prelatists,  and  the  lati- 
tudinarians,  and  the  hand-waled  murderers,  whose  hands 
are  hard  as«horn  wi'  hauding  the  slaughter-weapons — they 
will  push  out  the  lip,  and  say  that  we  are  even  such  as  them- 
selves. Sair,  sair  I  am  grieved,  neighbours,  for  the  poor 
cast-a-way — for  the  child  of  mine  own  old  age — butsairer 
for  the  stumbling-block  and  scandal  it  will  be  to  all  tender 
and  honest  souls  !" 

"  Davie — winna  siller  do't  9"  insinuated  the  Laird, 
still  proffering  his  green  purse,  which  was  full  of  guineas. 

*'  I  tell  ye,  Dumbiedikes,"  said  Deans,  "  that  if  telling 
down  my  haill  substance  could  hae  saved  her  frae  this 
black  snare,  I  wad  hae  walked  out  wi'  naething  but  my 
bonnet  and  my  staff  to  beg  an  awmous  for  God's  sake, 
and  ca'd  mysell  an  happy  man — But  if  a  dollar,  or  a  plack, 
or  the  nineteenth  part  of  a  boddle,  wad  save  her  open 
guilt  and  open  shame  frae  open  punishment,  that  purchase 
wad  David  Deans  never  make  ! — Na,  na — an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  fi)r  a  tooth,  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood — it's 
the  law  of  man  and  it's  the  law  of  God. — Leave  me,  sirs, 

11*      VOL.    I. 
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— leave  me — I  maun  warstle  wi'  diis  trial  in  privacy  and 
on  my  knees." 

Jeanie,  now  in  some  degree  restored  to  the  power  of 
thought,  joined  in  the  same  request.  The  next  day  found 
the  father  and  daughter  still  in  the  depth  of  affliction,  but 
the  father  sternly  supporting  his  load  of  ill  through  a  proud 
sense  of  religbus  duty,  and  the  daughter  anxiously  sup- 
pressing her  own  feelings  to  avoid  again  awakening  his. 
Thus  was  it  with  the  afflicted  family  until  the  morning* 
after  Porteous's  death,  a  period  at  which  we  are  now  ar- 
rived. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Is  all  the  council  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  sister's  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-looted  tinw 
For  parting-  us— Oh  1  and  is  all  Ibrgot  ? 

Midtummar  Nighft  Dream 

We  have  been  a  long  while  in  conducting  Butler  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage  at  St.  Leonard's  ;  yet  the  space  which 
we  have  occupied  in  the  preceding  narrative  does  not 
exceed  in  length  that  which  he  actually  spent  on  Salisbury 
Crags  on  the  morning  which  succeeded  the  execution 
done  upon  Porteous  by  the  rioters.  For  this  delay  he 
had  his  own  motives.  He  wished  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
strangely  agitated  as  they  were,  first  by  the  melancholy 
news  of  Effie  Deans's  situation,  and  afterwards  by  the 
frightful  scene  which  he  bad  witnessed. ,  In  the  situation 
also  in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  Jeanie  and  her  fa- 
ther, some  ceremony,  at  least  some  choice  of  fitting  time 
and  season,  was  necessary  to  wait  upon  them.  >  Eight  in 
the  morning  was  then  the  ordinary  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
he  resolved  that  it  should  arrive  before  be  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  their  cottage. 
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Never  did  hours  pass  so  heavily.  Butler  shifted  his 
place  and  enlarged  his  circle  to  while  away  the  time,  aod 
heard  the  huge  bell  of  St.  Giles's  toll  each  successive  hour 
in  swelliog  tones,  which  were  instantly  attested  by  those 
of  the  other  steeples  in  succession.  He  had  heard  seven 
struck  in  this  manner,  when  he  besan  to  think  he  might 
venture  to  approach  nearer  to  St.  Leonard's,  from  which 
he  was  still  a  mile  distant.  Accordingly,  he  despended 
from  his  lofty  station  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
which  divides  Salisbury  Crags  from  those  small  rocks 
which  take  their  name  from  Saint  Leonard.  It  is,  as 
many  of  my  readers  may  know,  a  deep,  wild,  grassy  val- 
ley, scattered  with  huge  rocks  ^d  fragments  which  have 
descended  from  the  cliffi  and  steep  ascetot  to  the  east. 

This  sequestered  dell,  as  well  as  other  places  of  the  open 
pasturage  of  the  King's  Park,  was,  about  this  time,  often  the 
resort  of  the  gallants  of  tlie  time  who  had  affairs  of  honour 
to  discuss  with  the  sword.  Duels  were  then  very  common 
in  Scotland,  for  the  gentry  were  at  once  idle,  haughty,  fierce, 
divided  by  faction,  and  addicted  to  intemperance,  so  tbat^ 
there  lacked  neither  provocation,  nor  inclination  to  resent 
it  when  given  }  and  the  sword,  which  was  part  of  every 
gentleman's  dress,  was  the  only  weapon  used  for  the  de- 
cision of  such  differences.  When,  therefore,  Butler  ob- 
served a  young  man  skulking,  apparently  to  avoid  obser- 
vation, among  the  scattered  rocks  at  some  distance  from 
the  footpath,  he  was  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  he  had 
sought  this  lonely  spot  upon  tliat  evil  errand.  He  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  this,  that,  notwithstanding  his  own 
distress  of  mind,  he  could  not,  according  to  his  sense  of 
duty  as  a  clergyman,  pass  this  person  without  speaking  to 
him.  There  are  times,  thought  he  to  himself,  when  the 
slightest  interference  may  avert  a  great  calamity — when  a 
word  spoken  in  season  may  do  more  for  prevention,  than 
the  eloquence  of  Tully  could  do  for  remedying  evil — And 
for  my  own  griefs,  be  they  as  they  may,  I  shall  feel  them 
the  lighter,  if  they  divert  me  not  from  the  prosecution  of 
my  duty. 
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Thus  thinking  and  feeling,  he  quitted  the  ordinary  path, 
and  advanced  nearer  the  object  he  had  noticed.  The 
man  at  first  directed  his  course  towards  the  hill,  in  order, 
as  it  appeared,  to  avoid  him  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  Butler 
seemed  disposed  to  follow  him,  he  adjusted  his  hat  fierce- 
ly, turned  round,  and  came  forward  as  if  to  meet  and 
defy  scrutiny. 

Butler  had  an  opportunity  of  accurately  studying  his 
features  as  they  advanced  slowly  to  meet  each  other- 
The  stranger  seemed  about  twenty-five  years  old.  His 
dress  was  of  a  kind  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  indi- 
cate hb  rank  with  certainty,  for  it  was  such  as  your^g  gen- 
tlemen sometimes  wore  while  on  active  exercise  in  the 
morning,  and  which,  therefore,  was  imitated  by  those  of 
the  inferior  ranks,  as  young  clerks  and  tradesmen,  because 
its  cheapness  rendered  it  attainable,  while  it  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  apparel  of  youths  of  fashion  than  any 
other  which  the  manners  of  the  times  permitted  ^them  to 
wear.  If  his  air  and  manner  could  be  trusted,  however, 
this  person,  seemed  rather  to  be  dressed  under  than  above 
his  rank  ;  for  his  carriage  was  bold  and  somewhat  super- 
cilious, his  step  easy  and  free,  his  manner  daring  and  un- 
constrained. His  stature  was  of  the  middle  size,  or  rather 
above  it,  his  limbs  well-proportioned,  yet  not  so  strong  as 
to  infer  the  reproach  of  clumsiness.  His  features  were 
uncommonly  liandsome,  and  all  about  him  would  have 
been  interesting  and  prepossessing,  but  for  that  indescrib- 
able expression  which  habitual  dissipation  gives  to  the 
countenance,  jomed  with  a  certain  audacity  in  look  and 
manner,  of  that  kind  which  is  often  assumed  as  a  mask 
for  confusion  and  apprehension. 

Butler  and  the  stranger  met — surveyed  each  other — 
when,  as  the  latter,  slightly  touching  his  hat,  was  about  to 
pass  by  him,  Butler,  while  he  returned  the  salutation,  ob- 
served, "  A  fine  morning,  ar — ^You  are  on  the  hill  early." 

*'  I  have  business  here,''  said  the  young  man,  in  a  tone 
meant  to  repress  further  inquiry. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  sir,"  said  Butler.  "  I  trust  you 
will  forgive  my  hoping  that  it  is  of  a  lawful  kind  V\ 
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"  Sir,"  said  the  other,  with  marked  surprise,  "  I  never 
forgive  impertinence,  nor  can  I  conceive  what  title  you 
have  to  hope  anything  about  what  no  way  concerns  you." 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  sir,"  said  Butler,  "  and  have  a  charge 
to  arrest  evil-doers  in  the  name  of  my  Master." 

^'  A  soldier  1"  said  the  young  man,  stepping  back,  and 
6ercely  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword — "  A  soldier,  and 
arrest  me  ?  Did  you  reckon  what  your  life  was  worth 
before  you  took  the  commission  upon  you  9^' 

"  You  mistake  me,  sir,"  said  Butler,  gravely  ;  "  neith- 
er my  warfare  nor  my  warrant  are  of  this  world — I  am 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  have  power,  in  my  Master's 
name,  to  command  the  peace  upon  earth  and  good-will 
towards  jnen,  which  was  proclaimed  with  the  gospel." 

"  A  minister !"  said  the  stranger,  carelessly,  and  witli 
an  expression  approaching  to  scorn.  '^  I  know  the  gen- 
tlemen of  your  cloth  in  Scotland  claim  a  strange  right  of 
intermeddling  with  men's  private  affairs.  But  I  have  been 
abroad,  and  know  better  than  to  be  priest-ridden." 

"  Sir,  if  it  be  true  that  any  of  my  cloth,  or,  it  might  be 
more  decently  said,  of  my  calling,  interfere  with  men's' 
private  affairs,  for  the  gratification  either  of  idle  curiosity, 
or  for  worse  motives,  you  cannot  have  learned  a  better 
lesson  abroad  than  to  contemn  such  practices.  But,  in 
my  Master's  work,  I  am  called  to  be  busy  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  conscious  as  I  am  oW  pure  motive, 
it  were  better  for  me  to  incur  your  contempt  for  speak- 
ing, than  the  correction  of  my  own  conscience  for  being 
silent." 

'*  In  the  name  of  the  devil!"  said  the  young  man  im- 
patiently, "  say  what  you  have  to  say,  then  ;  though  whom 
you  take  me  for,  or  what  earthly  concern  you  can  have 
with  me,  a  stronger  to  you,  or  with  my  actions  and  mo- 
tives, of  which  you  can  know  nothing,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture for  an  instant." 

"  You  are  about,"  said  Butler,  "  to  violate  one  of  your 
country's  wisest  laws — you  are  about,  which  is  much 
more  dreadful,  to  violate  a  law,  which  God  himself  has 
implanted  within  our  nature,  and  written,  as  it  were,  in 
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the  table  of  our  hearts,  to  which  every  thrill  of  our  nerves 
is  responsive." 

"  And  what  is  the  law  you  speak  of?"  said  the  stran- 
ger, in  a  hollow  and  somewhat  disturbed  accent. 

"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  said  Butler,  with  a  deep 
and  solemn  voice. 

^  The  young  man  visibly  started,  and  looked  considera- 
bly appalled.  Butler  perceived  he  had  made  a  favoura- 
ble impression,  and  resolved  to  follow  it  up.  "  Think," 
he  said,  "  young  man,"  laying  his  hand  kindly  upon  the 
stranger's  shoulder,  "  what  an  awful  alternative  you  vol- 
untarily choose  for  yourself,  to  kill,  or  be  killed.  Think 
,what  it  is  to  rush  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  an  offend- 
ed Deity,  your  heart  fermenting  with  evil  passions,  your 
hand  hot  from  the  steel  you  had  been  urging,  with  your 
best  skill  and  malice,  against  the  breast  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture. Or,  suppose  yourself  the  scarce  le$s  wretched  sur- 
vivor, with  the  guilt  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  in  your 
heart,  with  his  stamp  upon  your  brow — that  stamp,  which 
struck  all  who  gazed  on  him  with  unutterable  horror,  and 
by  which  the  murderer  is  made  manifest  to  all  who  look 
upon  him.     Think " 

The  stranger  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  under 
the  hand  of  his  monitor  ;  and,  pulling  his  hat  over  hfs 
brows,  thus  interrupted  him  :  "  Your  meaning,  sir,  I 
dare  say,  is  excellent,  but  you  are  .throwing  your  advice 
away.  1  am  not  in  this  place  with  violent  intentions  against 
any  one.  I  may  be  bad  enough — you  priests  say  all  men 
are  so — but  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life,  not 
of  taking  it  away.  If  you  wish  to  spend  your  time  rather 
in  doing  a  good  action  than  in  talking  about  you  know  not 
what,  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity.  Do  you  see  yonder 
crag  to  the  right,  over  which  appears  the  chimney  of  a 
lone  house  1  Go  thither,  inquire  for  one  Jeanie  Deans, 
the  daughter  of  the  goodman  ;  let  her  know  that  he  she 
wots  of  remained  here  from  day-break  till  this. hour,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her,  and  that  he  can  abide  no  longer.  Tell 
her,  she  must  meet  me  at  the  Hunter's  bog,  to-night,  as 
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the  moon  rises,  behind  St.  Anthony's  Hill,  or  that  she  will 
make  a  desperate  man  of  me." 

"  Who,  or  what  are  you,"  replied  Butler,  exceedhigly 
and  most  unpleasantly  surprised,  "  who  charge  me  with 
such  an  errand  ?" 

"  I  am  the  devil !" — answered  the  young  man  hastily. 

Butler  stepped  instinctively  back,  and  commended 
himself  internally  to  Heaven  ;  for,  though  a  wise  and 
strong-minded  man,  he  was  neither  wiser  nor  more  strong- 
minded  than  those  of  his  age  and  education,  with  whom, 
to  disbelieve  witchcraft  or  spectres,  was  held  an  undeni- 
able proof  of  atheism. 

The  stranger  went  on  without  observing  his  emotion. 
"  Yes,  call  me  Apollyon,  Abaddon  ;  whatever  name  you 
shall  choose,  as  a  clergyman  acquainted  with  the  upper 
and  lower  circles  of  spiritual  denomination,  to  call  me  by, 
you  shall  not  find  an  appellation  more  odious  to  him  that 
bears  it,  than  is  mine  own." 

This  sentence  was  spoken  with  the  bitterness  of  self- 
upbraiding,  and  a  contortion  of  visage  absolutely  demon- 
iacal. Butler,  though  a  man  brave  by  principle,  if  not 
by  constitution,  was  overawed  ;  for  intensity  of  mental 
distress  has  in  it  a  sort  of  sublimity  which  repels  and 
overawes  all  men,  but  especially  those  of  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic dispositions.  The  stranger  turned  abruptly  from 
Butler  as  he  spoke,  but  instantly  returned,  and,  coming 
up  to  him  closely  and  boldly,  said,  in  a  fierce  determined 
tone,  "  I  have  told  you  who,  and  what  I  am — who,  and 
what  are  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Butler,"  answered  the  person  to  whom  this  abrupt 
question  was  addressed,  surprised  into  answering  it  by  the 
sudden  and  fierce  manner  of  the  querist — "  Reuben 
Butler,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel." 

At  this  answer,  the  stranger  again  plucked  more  deep 
over  his  brows  the  hat  which  he  had  thrown  back  in  his 
former  agitation.  "  Butler  !"  he  repeated, — "  the  as- 
sistant of  the  schoolmaster  at  Libberton  V 

"  The  same,"  answered  Butler,  composedly. 
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The  stranger  covered  his  face  with  his  .hand,  as  if  on 
sudden  reflection,  and  then  turned  away,  but  stopped 
when  he  had  walked  a  few  paces  5  and  seeing  Butler 
follow  him  with  his  eyes,  called  out  in  a  stem  yet  sup- 
pressed tone,  just  as  if  he  had  ex?ictly  calculated  that 
his  accents  should  not  be  heard  a  yard  beyond  the  spot 
on  which  Butler  ^tood,  "  Go  your  way,  and  do  mine 
errand.  Do  not  look  after  me.  I  will  neither  descend 
through  the  bowels  of  these  rocks,  nor  vanish  in  a  flash 
of  fire;  and  yet  the  eye  that  seeks  to  trace  my  motions, 
shall  have  reason  to  curse  it  was>  eVer  shrouded  by  eye- 
lid or  eye-lash.  Begone,  and  look  not  behind  you. 
Tell  Jeanie  Deans,  that  when  the  moon  rises,  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  meet  her  at  Nicol  Muschat's  Cairn,  beneath  St. 
Anthony's  Chapel." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  turned  and  took  the 
road  against  the  hill,  with  a  haste  that  seemed  as  peremp- 
tory as  his  tone  of  authority. 

Dreading  he  knew  not  what  of  additional  misery  to  a 
lot  which  seemed  little  capable  of  receiving  augmentatbn, 
and  desperate  at  the  idea  that  any  living  man  should  dare 
to  send  so  extraordinary  a  request,  couched  in  terms  so 
imperious,  to  the  half-betrothed  object  of  his  early  and 
only  affection,  Butler  strode  hastily  towards  the  cottage, 
In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  daring  and  rude  gallant 
was  actually  entitled  to  press  on  Jeanie  Deans  a  request 
which  no  prudent,  and  scarce  any  modest,  young  woman 
was  likely  to  comply  with. 

Butler  was  by  nature  neither  jealous  nor  superstitious  ; 
yet  the  feelings  which  lead  to  Aose  moods  of  the  mind 
were  rooted  in  his  heart,  as  a  portion  derived  from  the 
common  stock  of  humanity.  It  was  maddening  to  Ahink 
that  a  profligate  gallant,  such  as  the  manner  and  tone  of 
the  stranger  evinced  him  to  be,  should  have  it  in  his  power 
to  command  forth  his  future  bride  and  plighted  true-love, 
at  a  place  so  improper,  and  an  hour  so  unseasonable, 
yet  the  tone  in  which  the  stranger  spoke  had  nothing  of 
the  soft  half-breathed  voice  proper  to  the  seducer  who 
solicits  an  assignation  ;  it  was  bold,  fierce,  and  imperative, 
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and  hzd  less^of*  lore  in  it  than' of  menace  and  intimida* 
•tion. 

TTie  suggestions  of  superstition- seemed  more  plausible, 
had  Butler's  mind  been  very  accessible  to  them.  **  Was 
this  indeed  the  Roaring  Lion,  who  goeth  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour  1"  This  was  a  question  which 
pressed  itself  oh  Butler's  mind  with  $n  earnestness  that 
cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  live  in  the  present 
day.  The  fiery  eye,  the  abrupt  demeanour,  the  occa- 
sionally harsh,  yet  studiously  subdued  tone  of  voice, — 
the  features,  handsome,  but  now  clouded  with 
pride,  now  disturbed  by  suspicion,  now  inflamed  with 
passion — those  dark  hazel  eyes  which  he  sometimes 
shaded  with  his  cap,  as  if  he  were  averse  to  have  them 
seen  while  they  were  occupied  with  keenly  observing  the 
motions  and  bearing  of  others — those  eyes  that  were  now 
turbid  with  melancholy,  now  gleaming  with  scorn,  and 
now  sparkling  with  fury — was  it  the  passions  of  a  mere 
mortal  they  expressed,  or  the  emotions  of  a  fiend,  who 
seeks,  and  seeks  in  vain,  to  conceal  his  fiendish  designs 
under  the  borrowed  mask  of  manly  beauty  ?  The  whole 
partook  of  the  mien,  la^uagc,  and  port  of  the  ruined  arch- 
angel ;  and,  imperfectly  as  we  have  been  able  to  describe 
it,  the  effect  of  the  interview  upon  Butler's  nerves,  shaken 
as  they  were  at  the  time  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding 
night,  were  greater  than  his  understanding  warranted,  or 
his  pride  cared  to  submit  to.  The  very  place  where  he 
had  met  this  singular  person  was  desecrated,  as  it  were, 
and  unhallowed,  owing  to  many  violent  deaths,  both  in 
duels  and  by  suicide,  which  had  in  former  times  taken 
place  there  ;  and  the  place  which  he  Had  named  as  a  ren- 
dezvous at  so  late  an  hour,  was  held  in  general  to  be  ac- 
cursed, from  a  frightful  and  cruel  murder  which  had  been 
there  committed  by  the  wretch  from  whom  the  place  took 
its  name,  upon  the  person  of  his  owa  wife.^^  It  was  in 
such  places,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  period,  (when 
the-  laws  against  witchcraft  were  still  in  fresh  observance, 
and  had  even  lately  been  acted  upon,)  that  evil  spirits  had 
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power  to  make  themsekes  visible  to  human  eyes,  and  to 
practise  upon  the  feelings  and  senses  of  mankind.  Sus- 
picions, founded  on  such  circumstances,  rushed  on  But- 
ler's mind,  unprepared  as  it  was,  b^  any  previous  course 
of  reasoning,  to  deny  that  which  all  of  his  time,  country, 
and  profession,  believed  5  but  common  sense  rejected 
these  vain  ideas  as  inconsistent,  if  not  with  possibility,  at 
least  with  the  general  rules  by  which  the  universe  is  gov- 
erned,— a  deviation  from  which,  as  Butler  well  argued 
with  himself,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  probable  upon 
any  but  the  plainest  and  most  incontrpvertible  evidenpe. 
An  earthly  lover,  however,  or  a  young  man,  who,  from 
whatever  cause,  had  the  right  of  exercising  such  sum- 
mary and  unceremonious  authority  over  the  object  of  his 
long-settled,  and  apparently  sincerely  returned  affection, 
was  an  object  scarce  less  appalling  to  his  mind,  than  those 
which  superstition  suggested.       ^  . 

His  limbs  exhausted  with  fatigue,  his  mind  harassed 
with  anxiety,  and  with  painful  doubts  and  reqoUections, 
Butler  dragged  himself  up  the  ascent  from  the  valley  to 
Saint  Leonard's  Crags, ,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  Deans's  habitation,  with  feelings  much  akin  to  the 
miserable  reflections  and  fears  of  Its  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Then  she  stretched  out  her  lily  band. 

And  for  to  do  her  best ; 
**  Hae  back  thy  faith  and  troth,  Willie, 

Godgie  thy  soul  good  rest !" 

**  Come  in,"  answered  the  low  and  sweet-toned  voice 
he  bved  best  to  hear,  as  Butler  tapped  at  the  door  of 
the  cottage.  He  lifted  the  latch  and  found  himself  under 
the  roof  of  affliction.     Jeanie  was  unable  to  trust  herself 
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with  more  than  one  glance  towards  her  lover,  whom  she 
now  met  under  circumstances  so  agonizing  to  her  feelings, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  humbling  to  her  honest  pride. 
It  is  well  known,  that  much,  both  of  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  the  Scottish  national  character,  arises  out  of  the 
intimacy  of  their  family  connexions.  "  To  be  come  of 
honest  folk,"  that  is,  of  people  who  have  borne  a  fair 
and  unstained  reputation,  is  an  advantage  as  highly  prized 
among  the  lower  Scotch,  as  the  emphatic  counterpart, 
^'  to  be  of  a  good  family,"  is  valued  among  their  gentry. 
The  worth  and  respectability  of  one  noember  of  a  peas- 
ant's family  is  always  accounted  by  themselves  and  otli- 
ers,  not  only  a  matter  of  honest  pride,  but  a  guarantee 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  whole.  On  the  contrary, 
such  a  melancholy  stain  as  was  now  flung  on  one  of  the 
children  of  Deans,  extended  its  disgrace  to  ail  connected 
with  him,  and  Jeanie  felt  herself  lowered  at  once,  in  her 
own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  her  lover.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  repressed  this  feeling,  as  far  subordinate  and  too  se)- 
fish  to  be  mingled  with  her  sorrow  for  her  sister's  calam- 
ity. Nature  prevailed  ;  and  while  she  shed  tears  for  her 
sister's  distress  and  danger,  there  mingled  with  them  bit- 
ter drops  of  grief  for  her  own  degradation. 

As  Butler  entered,  the  old  man  was  seated  by  the  6re, 
with  his  well-worn  pocket  bible  in  his  hands,  the  com- 
panion of  the  wanderings  and  dangers  of  his  youth,  and 
bequeathed  to  him  on  the  scafibld  by  one  of  those,  who, 
in  the  year  1686,  sealed  their  enthusiastic  principles  whh 
their  blood.  The  sun  sent  its  rays  through  a  small  win- 
dow at  the  old  man's  back,  and,  ^^  shining  motty  through 
the  reek,"  to  use  the  expression  of  a  bard  of  that  time 
and  country,  illunained  the  grey  hairs  of  the  old  man,  and 
the  sacred  page  which  he  studied.  His  features,  far  from 
handsome,  and  rather  harsh  and  severe,  had  yet,  from 
their  expression  of  habitual  gravity,  and  contempt  for 
earthly  things,  an  expression  of  stoical  dignity  amidst  their 
sternness.  He  boasted,  in  no  small  degree,  the  attributes 
which  Soafhey  ascribes  to  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
whom  he  terms   ^'  firm  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  eo^ . 
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dure."  The  whole  formed  a  picture,  of  which  the  lights 
might  have  been  given  by  Rembrandt,  but  the  outline 
would  have  required  the  force  ai;id  vigour  of  .Michael 
Angelo. 

Deans  lifted  his  eye  as  Butler  entered,  and  instantly 
withdrew  it,  as  from  an  object  which  gave  him  at  once 
surprise  and  sudden  pain.  He  had  assumed  such  high 
ground  with  this  carnal-witted  scholar,  as  he  had  in  his 
pride  termed  Butler,  that  to  meet  him  of  all  men,  under 
feelings  of  humiliation,  aggravated  his  misfortune,  and 
was  a  consummation  like  that  of  the, dying  chief  in  the 
old  ballad — "  Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall !" 

Deans  raised  the  Bible  with  his  Jeft  hand,  so  as  partly 
to  screen  his  face,  and  putting  back  his  right  as  far  as  he 
could,  held  it  towards  Butler  in  that  position,  at  the  same 
time  turning  his  body  from  him,  as  if  to  prevent  his  see- 
ing the  working  of  his  countenance.  Butler  clasped, the 
extended  hand  which  had  supported  his  orphan  infancyi 
wept  over  it,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  say  more  than 
the  words, — "  God  comfort  you — God  comfort  you  !" 

"  He  will — he  doth,  my  friend,"' said  Deans,  assunv- 
ing  firmness  as  he  discovered  the  agitation  of  his  guest ; 
^'  he  doth  now,  and  he  will  yet  more,  in  his  own  gude 
time.  I  have  been  ower  proud  of  my  sufferings  in  a 
gude  cause,  Reuben,  and  now  I  am  to  be  tried  with  those 
whilk  will  turn  my  pride  and  glory  into  a  reproach  and  a 
hissing.  How  muckle  better  I  hae  thought  n^ysell  than 
them  that  lay  saft,  fed  sweet,  and  drank  deep,  when  I 
was  in  the  moss-haggs  and  moors,  wi'  precious  Donald 
Cameron,  and  worthy  Mr.  Blackadder,  called  Guess- 
again  ;  and  how  proud  I  was  o'  being  made  a  spectacle 
to  men  and  angels,  having  stood  on  Uieir  pilbry  at  the 
Canongate  afore  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  for  the  cause  ol 
a  national  covenant !  To  think,  Reuben,  that  I,  wha  hae 
been  sae  honoured  and  exalted  in  my  youth,  nay,  when  I 
Was  but  a  hafflins  callant,  and  that  hae  borne  testimony 
again  the  defections  o'  the  times  yearly,  monthly,  daily, 
hourly,  minutely,  striving  and  testifying  with  upliftedhand 
«nd  voice,  crying  aloud,  and  sparing  not,  against  all  greai 
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national  snares,  as  the  nation-wasting  and  church-sinking 
abomination  of  union,  toleration,  and  patronage,  imposed 
by  the  last  woman  of  that  unhappy  race  of  Stuarts  ;  also 
against  the  infringements  and  invasions  of  the  just  pow- 
ers of  eldership,  whereanent  I  uttered  my  paper,  called 
a  *  Cry  of  an  Howl  in  the  Desert,'  printed  at  the  Bow- 
head,  and  sold  by  all  flying  stationers  in  town  and  coun- 
try— and  now*^ 

Here  he  paused.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Butler, 
though  not  absolutely  coinciding  in  all  the  good  old  man's 
ideas  about  church  government,  had  too  much  considera- 
tion and  humanity  to  interrupt  him,  while  he  reckoned  up 
with  conscious  pride  his  sufierings,  and  the  constancy  of 
bis  testimony.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  paused  under 
the  influence  of  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  moment, 
Butler  instantly  threw  in  his  mite  of  encouragement. 

"  You  have  been  well  known,  my  old  and  revered 
friend,  a  true  and  tried  follower  of  the  Cross  ;  one  who, 
as  Saint  Jerome  hath  it,  ^perinfamiam  et  bonam  famam 
^assart  ad  immortalitatemy  which  may  be  freely  ren- 
dered, *'  who  rusbeth  on  to  immortal  life,  through  bad 
report  and  good  report.*  You  have  been  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  tender  and  fearful  souls  dry  during  the  mid- 
night solitude, — *  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  9 — 
Watchman,  what  of  the  night  V — And,  assuredly,  this 
heavy  dispensation,  as  it  comes  not  without  Divine  per- 
mission, so  it  comes  not  without  its  special  commission 
and  use."  < 

"  I  do  receive  it  as  such,"  said  poor  Deans,  returning 
the  grasp  of  Butler's  hand  ;  ^'  and,  if  I  have  not  been 
taught  to  read  the  Scripture  in  any  other  tongue  but  my 
native  Scottish,  (even  in  his  distress  Butler's  Latin  quo- 
tation had  not  escaped  his  notice,)  I  have,  nevertheless, 
so  learned  them,  that  I  trust  to  bear  even  this  crook  in 
my  lot  with  submission.  But  O,  Reuben  Butler,  the 
kirk,  of  whilk,  though  unworthy,  I  have  yet  been  thought 
a  polished  shaft,  and  meet  to  be  a  pillar,  holding,  from 
ray  youth  upward,  the  place  of  ruling  elder — what  will 
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the  figfatsome  and  profane  think  of  the  guide  that  cannot 
keep  his  own  family  from  stumbling  ?  How  will  they 
take  up  their  soog  and  their  reproach,  when  they  see  that 
the  children  of  professors  are  liable  to  as  foul  baoksUding 
as  the  offspring  of  Belial !  But  I  will  bear  my  cross  with 

^  the  comfort,  that  whatever  i^owed  like  goodness  ni  me 
or  mine,  was  but  like  the  light  that  shines  frae  creeping 
insects,  on  the  bvae-side,  in  a  dark  night — it  kytfaes  bjright 
to  the  ee,  because  all  is  dark  arouod  it ;  but  when  the 
mom  bomes  on  the  mountains,  it  is  but  a  puir  crawling 
kail-worm  after  a'.      And  sae  it  shows,  wi'  ony  rag  of 

'  human  righteousness,-  or  formal  law-work,  that  we  may 
pit  round  us  to  cover  our  shame." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the  (kx>r  again  opened, 
and  Mr.  Bartoline  Saddletree  entered,  his  three-pointed 
hat  set  far  back  on  his  head,  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
beneath  it,  to  keep  it  in  that  cool  position,  his  gold-head- 
ed cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  whole  deportment  that  of  a 
wealthy  burgher,  who  might  one  day  look  to  have  a  share 
in  the  magistracy,  if  not  actually  to  hold  the  curule  phair 
itself. 

Rochefoucault,  who  has  torn  the  v^l  from  so  many 
foul  gangrenes  of  the  human  heart,  says,  we  find  some- 
thing not  altogether  unpleasant  to  us  in  the  misfortunes  of 
our  best  friends.  Mr.  Saddletree  would  have  been  very 
angry  had  any  one  told  him  that  he  felt  pleasure  in  the 
disaster  of  poor  Cffie  Deans,  and  ,the  disgrace  of  her 
family  ;  and  yet  there  is  great  question  whether  the  grat- 
ification of  playing  the  person  of  importance,  inquiring, 
investigating  and  laying  down  the  law  on  the  whole  afiatr, 
did  not  offer,  to  say  the  least,  full  coAsolation  for  the  pain 
which  pure  sympathy  gave  him  on  account  of  his  wife's 
kinswoman.  He  had  now  got  a  piece  of  real  judicial 
business  by  the  end,  instead  of  being  obliged,  as  was  his 
common  case,  to  intrude  his  opinion  where  it  was  neither 
wished  nor  wanted  ;  and  felt  as  happy  in  the  exchange 
as  a  boy  when  he  gets  his  first  new  watch,  which  actually 
goes  when  wound  up,  and  has  real  hands  and  a  true  dia^ 
plate.      But  besides  this  subject  for  Jegal  disquisitioa 
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Banefiae^  bnios  were  dso  werioMkd  wkh  the  effi^r  of 
Porteous^  his  Tioieat  det<ii,  and  aU  its  probaUd  cioiiae* 
quencea  le  the  diy  and  coaainaiiiiy*  It  was  what  jifae 
Freiioh  caU  T^iM&aiTiM  des  rickmes^  the  ooDAiskm  arising 
from  too  mucb  anenul  wealth.  H^  waUced  in  with  a  gq»- 
scioiiSDeat  of  douUe  importance,  fitU  fraught  with  the 
superiorQr  ef  one  who  possesses  more  infonaatioQ  than 
the  companjr  imo  which  be  eaters,  and  wjio  feeb  a  right 
to  discharge  his  teamiiig  on  them  witbonC  naeroy*  ^^  Good 
fnoroing,  Mr.  Deans, — goodHBorrow  to  you,  Mn  Botier, 
— I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  acquaioled  with'  Mtw 
Deansi.*' 

Butler  made  some  sU^t  answer  ;  his  Teaaons  ma j  be 
readily  imagined  for  not  making  his  coonecdon  with  th^ 
family,  which,  in  his  eyes,  had  som^^king  of  tender  mys- 
tery, a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  with  iadifierent 
persons,  such  as  Saddletree* 

The  worthy  burgher,  in  the  ^nitude  of  sel&jmport* 
ance,  now  sat  down  upon  a  chair,  wiped  bis  brow,  coUeel- 
ed  his  breath,  and  made  the  first  experiment  of  the  re- 
solved (^  of  his  hmgs,  in  a  deep  and  dignified  sigh, 
resembMng  a  groan  in  sound  and  intoaatioo*-^^*  Awfu* 
times  these,  neigUbour  I^eans,  awfu'  times !" 

^  Sinfu',  shftraefii',  heaven-daring  times,'^  answered 
Deans,  in  a  lower  and  more  subdued  tone* 

^<  For  my  part,''  continued  Saddletree,  swelling  with 
importance,  "  what  betwecsn  the  distress  of  my  friends, 
and  my  poor  auld  country,  ony  wit  that  ever  I  had  may 
be  said  to  have  abandoned  me,  sae  that  1  sometimes  think 
myself  as  ignorant  as  if  I  were  inter  rutticoM.  Here 
when  I  arise  in  the  morning,  wi'  my  mind  just  arranged 
touching  what's  to  be  done  in  puir  Effie's  misfortune,  and 
hae  gotten  the  haill  statute  iat  my  finger^nds,  the  mob 
maun  get  up  and  string  Jock  Porteous  to  a  dyester's 
beam,  and  ding  a'  thing  out  of  my  head  again." 

Deeply  as  he  was  distressed  with  his  own  domestic  ca- 
lamity. Deans  could  not  help  expressing  some  interest  in 
the  news.  Saddletree  immediately  entered  on  details  of 
the  insurrection  and  its  consequences,  while  Butler  took 
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the  occasion  to  seek  some  private  coQversatioii  wifb 
Jeanie  Deans.  She  gave  him  the  opportunity  be  sought, 
by  leaving  the  room,  as  if  in  prosecution  of  some  part  oi 
her  mommg  labour.  Butler  followed  her  in  a  few  min- 
utesj  leaving  Deans  so  closely  engaged  by  bis  busy  visiter, 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  his  observing  their  absence. 

The  scene  of  their  interview  was  an  outer  apartment, 
where  Jeanie  was  used  to  busy  herself  in  arranging  the 
productions  of  her  dairy.  When  Butler  foupd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stealing  after  her  into  this  place,  be  found  her 
silent,  dejected,  and  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  In- 
stead of  the  active  industry  with  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed, even  while  in  the  act  of  spealung,  to  employ 
her  hands  in  some  useful  branch  of  household  business 
she  was  seated  listless  in  a  corner,  sinking  apparently 
under  the  weight  of  her  own  thoughts.  Yet  the  instant 
he  entered,  she  dried  her  eyes,  and,  with  the  simplicity 
and  openness  of  her.  character,  immediately  entered  on 
conversation. 

^^  I  am  glad  you  have  come  in,  Mr.  Butler,"  said  she, 
"for — for— for  I  wi^d  to  tell  ye,  that  all  maun  be  end- 
ed between  you  and  me — it's  best  for  baith  our  sakes." 

"  Ended  !"  said  Butler,  in  surprise  ;  '^  and  for  what 
should  it  be  ended  9 — I  grant  this  is  a  heavy  dispensa- 
tion, but  it  lies  neither  at  your  door  nor  mme — it's  an  evil 
of  God's  sending,  and  it  must  be  borne  ;  but  it  cannot 
break  plighted  troth,  Jeanie,  while  they  that  plighted  their  . 
word  wish  to  keep  it." 

"  But,  Reuben,"  said  the  young  woman,  looking  at 
him  affectionately,  "  I  ken  weel  that  ye  think  mair  of  me 
than  yourself ;  and,  Reuben,  I  can  only  in  requital  think 
mair  of  your  weal  than  of  my  ain.  Ye  are  a  man  oi 
spotless  name,  bred  to  God's  ministry,  and  a'  men  say 
ihat  ye  will  some  day  rise  high  in  the  kirk,  though  pov- 
erty keep  ye  down  e'en  now.  Poverty  is  a  bad  back- 
fpend,  Reuben,  and  that  ye  ken  ower  weel ;  but  ill-fame 
is  a  waQr  ane,  and  that  is  a  truth  ye  sail  never  learn 
through  my  means."  ♦ 
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^  WiMt  do  y«M  Mean  9**  «aid  Butler,  eag^ljr  and  im- 
ipatteady  ;  ^  or  iiow  do  jou  connect  your  wsft^r's  guilt, 
if  giiik  there  be,  wbioh,  I  trint  in  God,  may  yet  be  dis- 
poved,  wkh  our  engageneDt  )— bow  can  ihata^t  you 
or  me  ?" 

^  How  can  yon  ^A  me  dial,  lifar.  Bndert  Wifl  this 
stain,  d^ye  think,  ever  be  forgotten  tts  lang  as  our  beads 
are  abone  the  grund  f  Will  it  not  siiekto  ns,  and  to  our 
bairos,  and  to  th^  very  bairns'  bairns  ?  To  hae  been 
tbe  chad  of  an  honest  man,  might  hae  been  9&p!a^  some- 
^ing  for  me  and  Mime  $  but  to  be  tbe  siflier  of  t  "  ■ 
O,  my  God  T^*— With  this  exclamirtion  fa^  noeoladon 
failed,  and  she  burst  into  a  passionate  Bt  of  tears. 

The  lover  used  every  effort  to  induce  h^  to  compost 
hers^,  and  at  length  succeeded*;  btK  ishe  Only  resumed 
her  cotiif)osuj:«  to  eiqiress  herself  with  the  ^me  positive- 
ness  as  before.  **  No,  Reuben,  m  bring  ^grace  hame 
lo  nae  man^s  heard) ;  my  am  distresses  I  caii  bear,  and  I 
mauQ  bear,  but  there  <s  nae  occasion  for  buckling  tiiem 
on  o&er  folk^'  ^bouthers.  '  I  will  bear  my  load  abne — 
the  back  is  made  for  the  burden.^* 

A  loVer  is  by  charter  wayward  and  mispictous ;  and 
Jeanie's  readiness  to  renounce  their  engagement,  nnder 
pretence  &i  zeal  for  his  peace  of  mind  and  respectabili- 
tj  of  character,  seemed  to  poor  Butter  to  form  a  pot-* 
tentotrs  combination  with  the  commission  of  the  stranger 
he  had  met  with  that  morning*  His  voice  fahefed  as  be 
asked,  ^  Whedier  nodnns  but  a  sense  of  her  sister's 
present  distress  occs^oned  her  to  talk  in  diat  manner  9" 

**  And  what  else  can  do  sae  V*  Ae  replied  wkh  sim- 
plicity* **  Is  it  not  ten  long  years  since  we  ^ke  togeth- 
er in  this  way  ^^ 

«  Ten  years  ?"  said  Buder.  **  It  fe  a  iaa^  *)le»— 
sufficient  perhaps  for  a  woman  to  weary"-^^— 

**  To  weary  of  her  auld  gown,"  said  Jeaote,  **  and  to 
wish  for  a  new  aiie,  if  she  likes  to  be  brave,  but  not  long 
enough  to  weary  of  afiricad— *The  eye  may  wbh  change 
but  die  heart  never:'* 
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"  Never  V*  said  Reaben, — "  that's  a  bold  promise." 

<<  But  not  more  bauld  than  true/'  said  Jeanie»  with  the 
same  quiet  simplicity  which  attended  her  manner  in  joy 
and  grief,  in  ordinary  aiSairs^  and  in  those  which  most  in- 
terested her  feelings. 

Butler  paused,  and,  lookii^  at  her  fixedly — "  I  am 
charged,"  he  said,  "  with  a  message  to  you,  Jeanie." 

"  Indeed  !  From  whom  1  Or  what  can  ony  ane  have 
to  say  to  me  9" 

<^  It  is  from  a  stranger,"  said  Butler,  aflSscting  to  speak 
with  an  indifierence  which  his  voice  belied — ^*  A  young 
man  whom  I  met  this  morning  in  the  Paric." 

"  Mercy  !"  said  Jeanie,  eagerly  ;  "  and  what  did  he 
say?" 

"  That  he  did  not  see  you  at  the  hour  he  expected, 
but  required  you  should  meet  him  alone  at  Muschat's 
Cairn  this  night,  so  soon  as  the  moon  rises." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Jeanie,  hastily,  ^*  I  shall  certainly 
come." 

*<  May  I  ask,"  said  Butler^  his  suspicions  increasing  at 
the  ready  alacrity  of  the  answer,  *^  who  this  man  is  to 
whom  you  are  so  willing  to  give  the  meeting  at  a  place 
and  hour  so  uncommon  ?" 

**  Folk  maun  do  muckle  they  have  little  will  to  do,  in 
this  world,"  replied  Jeanie. 

"  Granted,"  said  her  lover  ;  "  but  what  compels  you 
to  this  ? — who  is  this  person  9     What  I  saw  of  him  was 
not  very  favourable — who,  or  what  is  he  ?" 
.  ^M do  not  know!"  replied  Jeanie,  composedly. 

"  You  do  not  know  ?"  said  Butler,  stepping  impatient- 
ly through  the  apartment — ^  You  purpose  to  meet  a 
young  man  whom  you  do  not  know,  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  a  place  so  lonely — you  say  you  are  compelled  to  do  this 
— and  yet  you  say  you  do  not  know  the  person  who  ex^ 
ercises  such  an  influence  over  you  ! — Jeanie,  what  am  I 
to  think  of  this  r 

"  Think  only,  Reuben,  that  I  speak  truth,  as  if  I  were 
to  answer  at  the  last  day. — I  do  not  ken  this  man — I  do 
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not  even  ken  that  I  ever  saw  faim,  and  jret  I  must  giye 
bim  the  meeting  he  asks — there's  life  and  death  upon  it." 

"  Will  you  not  tell  your  fatberi  or  take  him  with  you  1" 
said  Butler. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Jeanie ;  "  I  have  no  permission.'* 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  with  you  9  I  will  wait  in  the  Park 
till  nigfatfidl,  and  join  you  when  you  set  out." 

'^  It  is  impossible,"  said  Jeanie;  ^^  there  maunna  be 
mortal  creature  within  hearing  of  our  conference." 

'^  Have  you  conddered  well  the  nature  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do  ?— the  time — the  place — an  unknown 
and  .susjncious  character  ? — Why,  if  he  had  asked  to  see 
you  in  this  bouse,  your  father  sitting  in  the  next  room, 
and  within  call,  at  sueh  an  hour,  you  should  have  refused 
to  see  him." 

*^  My  weird  maun  be  fulfilled,  Mr.  Butler  ;  my  life 
and  my  safety  are  in  (rod's  hands,  but  I'll  not  spare  to 
risk  either  of  them  on  the  errand  I  am  gaun  to  do." 

^*  Then,  Jeanie,"  said  Butler,  much  displeased,  **  we 
must  indeed  break  short  off,  and  bid  farewell*  When 
there  can  be  no  confidence  betwixt;  a  man  and  his  plight* 
ed  wife  on  such  a  momentous  topic,  it  is  a  sign  that  she 
has  no  longer  the  regard  for  ham  that  makes  their  en- 
*  gagement  safe  and  suitable." 

Jeanie  looked  at  him  and  sighed.  *<  I  thought,"  she 
said,  ^  that  I  had  brought  mysdf  to  bear  this  parting — 
Uit — but — I  did  not  ken  that  we  were  topart  in  unkind- 
ness.  But  I  am  a  woman  and  you  are  a  man — it  may  be 
difierent  wi'you — if  your  mind  is  made  easier  by  thinkipg 
sae  hardly  of  me,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  think  other- 
wise." 

"  You  are,"  said  Butler,  **  what  you  have  always  been 
— wiser,  better,  and  less  selfish  in  your  native  feelings, 
than  1  can  be,  with  all  the  helps  philosophy  can  give  to  a 
Christian. — But  why— why  will  you  persevere  in  an  un- 
dertaking so  desperate  ?  Why  will  you  not  let  me  be  youi 
assistant— your  protector,  or  at  least  your  adviser  1" 
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*^  Jttst  because  I  caimo^  sad  I  dase  not^"  amwfgrtJ 
Jeaniev'-*'^  But  bark,  wbafd  tbal  9  Surely  nagr  falber  is 
BO  weel?" 

Id  fact,  the  Yoiees  m  tbe  next  room  became  obabrepei* 
onsly  loud  of  a  sodden,  the  cause  o£  which  TociferatioD 
it  is  necessary  toexplain  beibre  we  go  farther. 

When  Jeanie  wHd  Butler  retired,  Mr.  Saddletree  en- 
tered upon  die  biMBoess  wbicb  chiefly  interested  tbe  &tn- 
iiy.  In  the  conuneacement  of  their  cooveraatioB  be  found 
old  Deans,  who,  in  bi»  usual  s^ate  of  mind,  was  no  gcanter 
of  propositions^  so  much  subdued  by  a  deep  sense  of  his^ 
daf]gb^'»  dan^r  and  disgrace,  that  he  heani  without  re- 
plying to,  or  perhaps  without  understandings  Qoe  or  two 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  natiae  of  the  crime  imputed 
to  her  charge,  and  on  the  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken 
in  consequence*  His  only  answer  at  each  pause  was,  ^*  I 
am  no  misdoubting  that  you  wuss  us  weel— your  wife's 
our  far*awa  cousin." 

Encouraged  by  these  symptoms  of  acquiescence,  Sad* 
dletree,  who,  as  an  amateur  of  the  kwy  had  a  supreme 
deferepce  for  all  constituted  authorities,  again,  recurred 
to  Ins  other  topic  of  intere^,  the  murder,  namely,  of  Pbr-^ 
teous,  and  pronounced  a  sevi^e  censure  on  the  parties 
concerned. 

«  These  are  kittle  times— ^kittle  -times,  Mr.  Deans, 
when  the  people  take  the  power  of  life  and  death  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  rightiul  magistrate  into  their  ain  rough 
grip.  I  am  of  0{Mnion,  and  so  I  believe  will  Mr.  Cross- 
myk)of  and  the  Privy-Council,  that  this  risang  m  eflfeir  of 
war,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  reprieved  man,  will  prove 
little  better  than  perdueliion." 

^  If  1  biulna  that  on  my  mind  whilkisillto  bear,  Mr. 
Saddletree,"  said  Deans,  ^*  I  wad  make  bold  to  dispute 
that  point  wi'  ypu." 

^<  How  could  ye  dispute  what's  plain  law,  man  9"  said 
Saddletree,  somewhat  contemptuously  ;  ^*  there's  no  a 
callant  that  e'er  carried  a  pock  wi'  a  process  in'i,  but  wiU 
tell  you  that  perduellion  is  the  warst  and  maist  virulent 
Kind  of  treason,  being  an  open  convocating  of  the  king's 
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lieges  against  his  authority,  (mair  ei^cially  in-  aitnsy  and 
bj  toub  of  drum,  to  baith  whilk  accessories  mj  een  and 
lugs  bore  witness,)  and  ronckle  warse  than  tese-majesty, 
or  the  concealment  of  a  treasonable  purpose— it  winna 
bear  a  dispute,  neighbour." 

**  But  it  wiH,  though,"  retorted  Douce  Davie  Deans  ; 
*^  I  tell  ye  it  will  bear  a  dispute — I  never  like  your  cauld, 
legal,  formal  doctrines,  neighbour  Saddletree.  I  baud 
unco  Htde  by  the  Parliament  House,  since  the  awfu' 
downfall  of  the  hopes  of  honest  folk  that  foUowed  the 
Revolution." 

**  But  what  wad  ye  hae  had,  Mr.  Deans  V*  amd  Sad- 
dletree, impatiently  9  *^  didna  ye  get  baith  liberty  and 
conscience  made  fast,  and  settled  by  tailzie  on  you  uul 
your  heirs  forever  ?" 

"  Mr,  Saddletree,"  retorted  Deans,  **  I  ken  ye  are  one 
of  those  that  are  wise  after  the  manner  of  this  world,  and 
that  ye  baud  your  part,  and  cast  in  your  portion,  wi'  the 
iang-heads  and  iang-gowns,  and  keep  with  the  smart  witty- 
pated  lawyers  of  this  our  land — ^Weary  on  the  dark  and 
dolefu'  cast  that  they  hae  gien  this  unhappy  kingdom, 
when  their  black  hands  of  defection  were  clasped  in  the 
red  hands  of  our  sworn  murtherers :  when  those  who  had 
numbered  the  towers  of  our  Zion,  and  marked  the  bul- 
warks of  our  Reformation,  saw  their  hope  turn  into  a 
snare,  and  their  rejoicing  into  weepng." 

**  I  canna  understand  this,  neighbour,"  answered  Sad- 
dletree. *^  I  am  an  honest  presbyterian  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  stand  by  her  and  the  Creneral  Assembly, 
find  the  due  administration  of  justice  by  the  fifteen  Lords 
o'  Session,  and  the  five  Lords  o'  Justiciary." 

"  Out  upon  ye,  Mr.  Saddletree  !"  exclaimed  David, 
who,  in  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  testimony  on  the  of- 
fences and  backslidings  of  the  land,  forgot  for  a  moment 
bis  own  domestic  calamity — **  out  upon  your  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  back  of  my  hand  to  your  Court  o*  Ses- 
sions ! — What  is  the  tane  but  a  waefu'  bunch  o'  cauldrife 
professors  and  ministers,  that  sat  bien  and  warm  when  the 
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peraecttted  remnant  w^re  warstUng  wl'  bunger,  fnd  cauki,  f 
and  fear  o'  death,  and  danger  of  fire  and  sword,  upon 
wet  brae-sides,  peat-baggs,  and  flow-mosses,  and  that  now 
ereep  oi^of  their  holes,,  like  blue-bottle  flees ia  a  blink  of 
sunshine,  to  take  the  pu'pits  and  places  of  better  Iblk — of 
tbem  that  witnessed,  and  testified,  and  fought,  and  endur- 
ed pit,  prisons-house,  and  transportation  beyond  seas? — A 
bonny  bike  there's  o'  them  ! — And  for  your  Court  o' 
Session"-^ 

"  Ye  may  say  what  ye  will  o'  the  General  Assembly/* 
said  Saddletree,  interrupting  him,  '^  and  let  them  clear 
them  that  kens  them  ;  but  as  for  the  Lords  o'  Session, 
forbye  that  they  are  my  next-door  neighbours,  I  would 
have  ye  ken,  for  your  am  regulation,  that  to  raise  scandal 
anent  them,  whilk  is  termed,  tp  murmur  again  them,  is  a 
crime  tut  gtneru — tut  genertif  Mr.  Deans — ken  ye  what 
that  amounts  to  V* 

"  I  ken  little  o'  tlie  language  of  antichrist/'  said  Deans  ; 
"and  I  care  less  than  little  what  carnal  courts  may  call 
the  speeches  of  honest  men.  And  as  to  murmur  again 
them,  it's  what  a'  the  toik  that  loses  their  pleas,  and  nine- 
tenths  o'  them  that  win  th^m,  will  he  gay  sure  to  be  guilty 
in.  Sae  I  wad  bae  ye  ken  that!  baud  a'  your  gleg- 
tongued  advocates,  that  sell  their  knowledge  for  pieces  of 
silver,  and  your  worldly-wise^  judges,  that  will  gie  three 
days  of  hearing  in  presence  to-a  debate  about  the  peeling 
of  an  ingan,  and  no  ae  half-hour  to  the  gospel  testimony, 
as  legalists  and  formalists,  countenancbg,  by  sentences, 
aod  quirks,  and  cunning  terms  of  law,  the  late  begun 
CQurs^l  of  national  defections — union,  toleration,  patron- 
ages, and  Yerastian  prelatic  oaths.  As  for  the  soul  and 
bpdy-killing  Court  o'  Jusdciary"-— ^ 

The  habit  of  considering  his  life  as  dedicated  to  bear 
testimony  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  the  sufiering  and 
deserted  cause  of  true  religion,  had  swept  honest  David 
along  with  it  thus  far  ;  but  with  the  mention  of  the  crim- 
inal court,  the  recoHection  of  the  disastrous  condition  o(. 
biiB  daughter  rushed  at  once  on  his  mind  ;  he  stopped 
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short  ID  the  midst  of  his  triumphant  declamation^  pressed 
his^  hands  against  his  forehead,  and  remained  {filent* 

Saddletree  was  somewhat  movedi  but  apparently  not  so 
much  so  as  to  induce  him  %o  relinquish  the  privilege  of 
prosing  in  his  turn,  afforded  lihn  bjr  Darid's  sudden  ri- 
lence.  ^*  Nae  doubt,  neighbour,"  he  said,  ^  it's  a  sahr 
thing  to  hae  to  do  wi'  courts  of  law,  unlesa  it  be  to  im- 
prove ane's  knowledge  and  practique,  by  waiting  on  as  a 
bearer  ;'and  touching  this  unhappy  affair  of  Effie— ye'U 
hae  seen  the  dittay^doubclessr  9"  He  dragged  out  of  his 
pocket  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  bega»  to  turn  them  over. 
"  This  is  no  it — ^is  is  the  information  of  Mungo  Mar&- 
port,  of  that  ilk,  against  Captain  Lackland,  for  coming  on 
ins  lands  of  Marsport  with  hawks,  hounds,  lyingKlogs, 
liets,  guns,  cross-bows,  hagbuts  of  found,  or  other  engines 
more  or  less,  for  destruction  of  game,  sic  as  red-deer, 
fallow-deervcapper-cailziesj  grey-fowl,  moor-fowl,  patricks, 
herons,  and  sic  like  ;  he,  the  said  defender,  not  being 
ane  qualified  person  in  terms  of  <fae  statute  sixteen  hun<- 
dred  and  twenty-ane;  that  is,  not  haning  ane  plough-gate 
of  laad«  .Now,the  defences  proponed  say,  that  non  eon^ 
Jtat  at  this  present  what  is  a  plough-gate  of  land,  whilk 
uncertainty  is  sufficient  to  elide  the  conclusiess  of  the 
iibel.  But  then  the  answers  to  the  defences,  (they  are 
signed  by  Mr.  Crossmyloof,  but  Mr.  Younglad  drew 
them,)  they  propane,  that  it  signifies  Baething,<fi  hoc  statu, 
what  or  how  muckle  a  plough-gate  of  land  may  be,  in 
respect  tihe  defender  4uis  nae  lands  whatsoever,  less  or 
mair.  <  Sae  grant  a  plou^h-g^' ""  (here  Saddletree 
i'ead  from  the  paper  in  his  hand j^tOk^  less  than  the 
nineteenth  part  of  a  guse^s  grass,'  (I  trow  Mr.  Orossmy- 
loof  put  in  that — I  ken  his  «tyie,) — ^  of  a  guse'ii  grass, 
what  the  better  will  the  defender  be,  seeii%>  he  hasna  a 
•divot-cast  of  land  in  Scotland  1 — Adpocaiui  tor  Lack- 
land dup]ies,tiiatmii7  interest  de  f^ssessione^  the  pursuer 
jnust  put  his  case  under  the  statute' — (now,  this  is  worth 
-  your  nodce,  neighbour,)— ^and  must  sbow,ybnPki/tVe)*l8^^ 
orpeooZtVer,  as  well  as  generaUter,  what  is  the  qualification 
that  defender  Lackland  does  not  possess — let  him  tell  cob 
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what  a  plough*gate  o(  land  19,  and  I'll  tell  bim  if  I  Irave 
one  or  no.  Surety  tbe  pursuer  is  bound  to  understand 
his  own  libely  and  Ub  own  statute  that  be  founds  upon. 
Titius  pursues  Mavivs  for  recovery  of  ane  Mack  tK)rse 
lent  to  Msvkis-^surely  be  shall  have  judgment ;  but  if 
Titius  pursue  M»vius  for  ane  scarlet  or  crimson  horse, 
doubtless  he  shall  be  bound  to  show  ibat  there  is  sic  an 
animal  in  rerwn  natura.  No  man  can  be  bound  to  plead 
to  nonsense^-that  b  to  sayy  to  a  charge  which  cannot  be 
explained  or  understood/ — (lie's  wrang  there — the  better 
the  pleadings  the  fewer  understand  them,)— ^^  and  so  the 
reference  unto  this  undefined  and  uninteliirible  measure 
of  land  is,  as  if  a  penal^  was  inflicted  by  statute  for 
any  man  who  8uld.«hunt  or  hawk,  or  use  lying-dogs, 
and  wearing  a  sky<-blue  pair  of  breeches,  without  hav- 
ing——But  I  am  wearying  ycni,  Mr.  Deans,  we'll  pass 
to  your;  am  busbess, — though  this  case  of  Marsport 
against  Lackland,  has  made  an  unco  din  in  the  Outer- 
house.  Weel,  here's  tbe  dittay  against  pur  Effie  : 
^  Whereas  it  is  humbly  meant  and  shown  to  us,'  he. 
Cthey  are  words  of  mere  style,)  *  that  where,  by  the 
laws  of  this  and  every  other  well-regulated  reakn,  the 
murder  of  any  one,  more  especially  of  an  infant  child,  b 
a  crime  of  ane  high  nature,  and  severely  punishable :  And 
whereas,  without  prejudice  to  the  foresaid  generality,  it 
was,  by  ane  act  made  in  the  second  session  of  tbe  First 
Parliament  of  our  most  High  and  I^ead  Sovereigns  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  especially  enacted,  that  ane  .^voman  who 
shall  have  concealed  her  condition,  and  shall  ndt  be  able 
to  show  that  she  hath  called  for  help  at  the  birth,  In  case 
that  the  child  shall  be  found  dead  or  amissing,  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  guilty  of  the  murder  thereof  ;  and  the 
said  facts  of  ccHicealment  and  pregnancy  being  found 
proven  (x  confessed,  shall  sustain  the  pains  of  law  ac- 
cordingly ;   yet,  nevertheless,  you  Effie,  or  Euphemia 

Deans' " 

*^  Read  no  farther!"  said  Deans,  raising  his  head  up ; 
*<  I  would  rather  ye  thrust  a  sword  into  my  heart  than 
read  a  word  farther !" 
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[  ^  Weel,  neigbbottr,"  said  Saddletree,  "*  I  Ybougjbc  it 
wad  bae  comiorted  ye  to  ken  tbe  best  and  the  warst 
f«'t:.  6iit  the  question  is,  wbat's  to  be  dune  V* 

.  '^  Nottgng,"  aqswered  Deans  firndjr,  **  bucio  abide  tbe 
\4lispenK9^Q4  Uutt  ih^  Lord  sees  meet  to  send  us«  O,  if 
it  bad  been  His  will  to  take  tbe  grey  bead  to  rest  before 
4bis  ^t^ftrf  viMtaftkni  On  ray  bouse  and  aaoie  !  But,  His 
will  bedQpc^  I.c«Ln  say  that  yet,  tboMgh  I  can  say  little 
niair.'' 

"  But,  neigUbc^j"  said  S^idcllelfee,  "  ye'll  retain  ad- 
vocates for  tbe  pair  lassie  ?  it^  a  tbing  oiaaa  needs  be 
tbougbt  of." 

^^  If  diere  was  ae  iMa  of  thenn,"  answered  Deans, 
*^  tbat  beld  fast  bis  integrity*-b|it  I  ken  tbem  weel,  tbey 
are  a'  camiftl,  H^ta%,  kind  wiu'ld-bunting  s^lf-seekers, 
Yerastians,  aad  Aroiinians,  every  ane  o'  them." 

^^  Hout  tout^  neigbbour,  ye  maunna  take  tbe  warld  at 
its  word,"  said  Saddletree  ;  **  tbe  very  deil  is  no  sae  iU 
as  be's  ca'd  ;  and  I  ken  mair  than  ae  advocate  tbat  nuy 
be  said  to  bae  some  integrity  as'weel  as  their  neighbours ; 
that  is,  after  a  sort  o'  fashion  o'  their  ain." 

^<  It  is  indeed  but  a  fashion  of  integrity  tbat  ye  will  find 
amang  them,"  rej^ed  David  Deans,  "  and  a  fashion  of 
wisdom,  and  fashion  of  carnal  learning — gazing,  glancing-  * 
glasses  tbey  are,  fit  only  to  fling  tbe  glaiks  in  folks  een, 
wi'  their  pawky  policy,  and  earthly  ingine,  their  fliglits 
and^refinements  and  periods  of  eloquence,  frae  heathen 
emperors  and  popish  canons.  They  canna,  in  tbat  daft 
trash  ye  were  reading  to  me,  sae  muckle  as  ca'  men  tbat 
are  sae  ill-starred  as  to  be  amang  their  hands,  by  ony  name 
o'  tbe  dispensation  o'  grace,  but  maun  new  baptize  them 
by  the  names  of  the  accursed  Titus,  wha  was  made  tbe 
instrument  of  burning  the  holy  Temple,  and  other  sic-like 
heathens."  « 

"  It's  Tishius,"  interrupted  Saddletree,  "  and  no  Titus. 
Mr.  Crossmyloof  cares  as  little  about  Titus  or  tbe  Latin 
learning  as  ye  do. — But  it's  a  case  of  necessiQr — she 
maun  bae  counsel.     Now  I  could  speak  to  Mr.  Crossmy 

13*       VOL.    I. 
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loof-— he's  weel  kend  for  a  rouad-spon  pr«ri)fteriao,  and 
a  ruling  elder  to  boot." 

«  ^^  He's  a  rank  Yerastian/'  replied  Deans  $  V  one  of  tbe 
pubUc  and  polidtiobs  warktty-wise  men  that  etude  up  to 
prevent  ane  general  owning  of  tbe  cause  in  the  day  of 
poweri" 

"  What  say  ye  to  the  auM  Laird  of  Cu&bont  ?"  said 
Saddletree  ;  ^<  be  whiles  thumps  the  dust  out  of  a. case 
gay  and  weel." 

"  He  9  the  ftuse  loon  !"  answered  Deans — ^"  he  was 
in  his  bandoliers  to  hae  joiped  tbe  ungracious  Highlanders 
in  1 7 1 5,  an  they  bad  ever  had  the  luck  to  gross  the  Fridi." 

"  Weel,  Amiston  9  there's  a  clever  ebield  for  ye !"  said 
Bartoline,  triumphantly. 

"  Ay,  to  bring  popish  medals  intill  their  very  library 
from  that  schismatic  wonvan  in  the  nordi,  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon." 

**  Weel,  weel,  but  somebody  ye  maun  hae— What  think 
ye  o'  Kitdepunt'1" 

"  He's  an  Arroinian." 

«  Woodsetter  ?" 

"  He's,  I  doubt,  a  Cocceian." 

"  AuW  WhiUiewbaw  J'^; 

"  He's  onything  ye  like." 

«  Young  Naemmo  9" 

"  He's  naething  at  a'." 

"  Ye're  ill  to  please,  neighbour,"  said  Saddletree  i  **  I 
hae  run  ower  the  picko'  thertk  for  you,  ye  maun  e'en 
choose  for  yoursell ;  but  bethink  ye  that  in  the  mukitude 
of  counsellors  there's  safety.*— What  say  ye  to  try  young 
Mackenyie  9  he  has  a'  his  uncle^s  practiques  at  the 
tongue's  end.'* 

"  What,  sir,  wad  ye  speak  to  me,"  exclaimed  the 
sturdy  presbyterian  in  excessive  wrath,  <^  about  a  man  that 
has  the  blood  of  the  saints  at  bis  fingers*  ends  9  Didna 
his  eme  die  and  gang  to  his  place  wi' the  name  of  the 
Bluidy  Mackenyie  ?  and  winna  he  be  kend  by  *th%t 
name  sae  lang  as  there's  a  Scots  topgue  to  speak  the  word*? 
If  the  life  of  the  dear  bairn  that's  under  a  sujSering  dit* 
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pensation,  and  Jewne'sy  and  roy  aia,  and  a*  inankind^s^ 
depended  on  roy  asking  sic  a  slave  o'  Satan  to  speak  a 
word  for  me  or  them,  tbey  should  a'  gae  down  the  water 
thegither  for  Davie  Deans  !** 

it  was  the  exalted  tone  in  which  be  spoke  this  last  sen- 
tence that  broke  up  the  conversation  between  Butler  and 
Jeanie,  and  brought  them  badi  *^  ben  the  house,"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  country.  Here  they  found  the  poor 
fAd  maff  half  frantic  between  grief,  and  zealous  ire  against 
Saddletree's  proposed  measures,  bis  cheek  indamed,  his 
band  clenched,  and  Ins  voice  raised,  while  the  tear  in  his 
eye,  and  the  pccasbnal  quiver  of  his  accents,  showed  that 
his  utmost  eSortB  were  inadequate  to  shaking  off  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  misery.  Butler,  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  his  agitation  to  an  ag^  and  feeble  frame, 
ventured  to  utter  to  him  a  recommendation  to  patience. 

^^  I  am  patient,"  returned  the  old  man,  sternly,^— 
**  more  patient  than  any  one  who  is  alive  to  the  woful 
baokslidings  of  a  miserable  time  can  be  patient ;  and  in 
so  much,  that  I  need  neither  sectarians,  nor  sons,  nor 
grandsons  of  sectarians,  to  instruct  my  grey  hairs  how  to 
bear  my  cross." 

**  But,  sir,"  continued  Butler,  taking  no  offence  at  the 
^ur  cast  on  his  grandfather's  faith,  '^  we  must  use  human 
means.  When  you  call  in  a  physician,  you  would  not,  I 
suppose,  question  him  on  the  nature  of  bis  religious  prm- 
ciples  9" 

«  Wad  1  no  9"  answered  David—"  But  I  wad  Aough ; 
and  if  he  clidna  satisfy  me  that  he  had  a  right  .sense  of  the 
right-hand  and  left-hand  defections  of  the  day,  not  a  goutte 
x}{  his  physic  should  gang  through  my  father's  son." 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  trust  to  an  illustration.  But- 
ler had -done  so  and  miscarried  ^  hot,  like  a  gallant  soldier 
when  his  musket  misses  fire,  he  stood  his  ground,  and 
charged  with  the  bayonet.— ^**  This  is  too  rigid  an  inter- 
p<*eta]3on  of  your  duty,  sir.  The  sun  shines,  and  the.rain 
descends  on  the  just  and  unjust,  and  they  are  placed  to- 
gether in  life  in  circumstances  which  frequendy  render 
intercourse  between  tbem  indispensable,  perhaps  that  tbe 
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evil  may  have  an  opportunity  of  being  converted  by  the 
good,  and  perhaps,  abo,  that  the  righteous  might,  among 
other  trials,  be  subjected  to  that  of  occasional  converse 
with  .the  profane." 

"  Ye're  a  'silly  callant,  Reuben,"  answered  Deans, 
^'  with  your  bits  of  argument.  Can  a  man  touch  pitch 
and  not  be  defiled  9  Or  what  think  ye  of  the  brave  and  ^ 
worthy  champfons  of  the  Covenant,  that  wadna  sae  muckle 
as  hear  a  minister  speak,  be  his  gifts  and  graces  as  they 
would,  that  hadna  witnessed  against  the  enormities  of  the 
day  9  Nae  lawyer  shall  ever  speak  for  me  and  mine^  that 
hasna  concurred  in  the  testimony  of  the  scattered,*  yet 
lovely  remnant,  which  abode  in  the  clifts  of  the  rocks." 

So  saying,  and  as  if  fatigued,  both  with  the  arguments 
and  presence  of  his  guests,  the  old  man  arose,  and  seem- 
ing to  bid  them  adieu  with  a  motion  of  his  head  and  hand, 
went  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  sleepipg  apartment. 

'^  It's  thravving  his  daughter's  life  awa,"  said  Saddletree 
to  Butler,  ''  to  hear  him  speak  in  that  daft  gate.  Where 
will  he  ever  get  a  Cameronian  advocate  }  Or  wha  ever 
heard  of  a  1;  )r  ae  religion  or 

another  9  T  ;  awa." 

During  thi  Dumbiedikes  had 

arrived  at  th  the  pony's  bridle 

on  the  usual  is  ordinary  settle. 

His  eyes,  wi  umation,  followed 

first  one  spes  aught  the  melan- 

choly sense  jtree's  last  words. 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  stumped  slowly  across  the  room, 
and,  coming  close  up  to  Saddletree's  ear,  said,  in  a  trem- 
ulous anxious  voice,  "  Will — will  siller  do  haething  for 
them,  Mr.  Saddletree  V 

"  Umph  !"  said  Saddletree,  looking  grave,—"  siller 
will  certainly  dp  it  in  the  Parliament  House,  if  onything 
can  do  it ;  but  whare's  the  siller  to  come  frae  ?  Mr. 
Deans,  ye  see,  will  do  naething  ;  and  though  Mrs.  Sad- 
dletree's their  far-awa  friend,  and  right  gude  weel-wisher, 
and  is  weel  disposed  to  assist,  yet  she  wadna  like  to  stand 
to  be  bound  singuU  in  solidum  to  such  an  expensive  wark 
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Aa  iika  firieDd  wad  bear  a  share  o'  the  burden,  something 
might  be  done — ilka  ane  to  be  liable  ibr  their  ain  input-r- 
I  wadna  like  to  see  the  case  fa'  through  without  being 
pled — it  wadna  be  creditable^  for  a'  that  daft  whig  body 
says." 

"  I'll — I  wHl — yes/'  (assuming  fortitude,)  **  1  will  be 
answerable,"  said  Dumbiedikes,  *^  for  a  score  of  punds 
sterling." — ^And  be  was  silent,  staring  in  astonishment  at 
finding  himself  capable  of  such  tmwonted  resolution  and 
excessive  generosity. 

'^  God  Almighty  bless  ye,  Lairil  !"  said  Jeanie  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude. 

"  Ye  may  ca'  the  twenty  punds  thretty,"  said  Dum- 
biedikes, kx>king  bashfully  away  from  her  and  towards 
Saddletree. 

"  That  will  do  bravely,"  said  Saddletree,  icubbing  his 
bands  ;  ^  and  ye  sail  bae  a'  my  skill  and  knowledge  to 
gar  the  siller  gang  far — I'll  tape  it  out  weel — I  ken  how  to 
gar  the  birkies  tak  short  fees,  and  be  glad  o'  them  too^ 
it's  only  garring  them  trow  ye  hae  twa  or  three  cases  of 
importance  coming  on^  and  they'll  work  cheap  to  get  cus- 
tom. Let  me  alane  for  whillywhaing  an  advocate  : — it's 
nae  sin  to  get  as  muckle  frae  them  for  our  siller  as  we  can 
— after  a',  it's  but  the  wind  o'  their  mouth — it  costs  them 
naetbing  ;  whereas,  in  my  wretched  occupation  of  a  sad- 
dler, horse-milliner,  and  harness-maker,  we  are  out  un- 
conscionable sums  just  for  barkened  hides  and  leather." 

"  Can  I  be  of  no  use  1"  said  Butler.  "  My  means, 
alas  !  are  only  worth  the  black  coat  I  wear  ;  but  I  am 
young — I  owe  much  to  the  family — Can  I  do  nothing  9" 

"  Ye  can  help  to  collect  evidence,  sir,"  said  Saddle- 
tree ;  "  if  we  could  but  find  ony  ane  to  say  she  had  gien 
the  least  hint  o'  her  condition,  she  wad  be  brought  aff  wi* 
a  wat  finger — Mr.  Crossmykx)f  tell'd  me  sae.  The 
crown,  says  he,  canna  be  craved  to  prove  a  positive — 
was't  a  positive .  or  a  negative  they  couldna  be  ca'd  to 
prove  9 — it  was  tbe  tane  or  the  tither  o'  them,  I  am  sure, 
and  it  maksna  muckle  matter  whilk.     Wherefore,  says 
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be,  the  Hbel  maun  be  redargued  by  the  panel  proving 
.  her  defences.     And  it  canna  be  done  otherwise." 

"  But  the  fact,  sir,"  argued  Butler,  "  the  fact  that  this 
poor  girl  has  borne  a  child  ;  surely  the  crown  lawyers 
must  prove  that  9."  said  Butler. 

•Saddletree  paused  a  moment,  while  the  visage  of  Dum- 
biedikes,  which  traversed,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  on  a 
pivot,  from  the  one  spokesman  to  the  other,  assumed  a 
more  blithe  expression. 

^'  Ye — ye — ye— es,"  said  Saddletree,  after  some  grave 
hesitation  ;  ''  unquestionably  that  is  a  thing  to  be  proved, 
as  the  Court  will  mpre  fully  declare  by  an  interlocutor  of 
relevancy  in  common  form  ;  biit  I  fancy  that  job's  done 
already,  for  she  has  confessed  her  guilt." 

^'  Confessed  the  murder  ?"  exclaimed  Jeanie,  with  a 
scream  that  made  them  all  start. 

'^  No,  I  didna  say  that,"  replied  Bartoline.  ^'  But  she 
confessed  bearing  the  babe." 

"  And  what  became  of  it,  then  9"  said  Jeanie  ;  "  for 
not  a  word  could  I  get  from  her  but  bitter  sighs  and  tears." 

''  She  says  it  was  taken  away  from  her  by  the  woman 
in  whose  house  it  was  born,  and  who  assisted  her  at  the 
time." 

''  And  -who  was  that  woman  ?"  said  Butler.  "  Surely 
by  her  means  the  truth  might  be  discovered. — Who  was 
she  ?  I  will  fly  to  her  directly." 

"  I  wiib,"  said  Dumbiedikes,  "  I  were  as  young  and 
as  supple  as  you,  ^nd  had  the  gift  of  the  gab  as  weel." 

"  Who  is  she  9"  again  reiterated  Butler  impatiently. 
— **  Who  could  that  woman  be  ?" 

"  Ay,  wha  kens  that  but  hersell  ?"  said  Saddletree  ; 
'^  she  deponed  further,  and  declined  to  answer  that  inter- 
rogatory." 

"  Then  to  herself  will  I  instantly  go,"  sai4  Butler  ; 
"  farewell,  Jeanie  ;"  then  coming  close  up  to  her. — 
*'  Take  no  rash  steps  till  you  hear  from  me.  Farewell !" 
and  he  immediately  left  the  cottage. 

^'  I  wad  gang  too,"  said  the  landed  proprietor,  in  an 
anxious,  jealous,  and  repining  tone,  "  out  my  powney 
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wiona  for  tbe  life  o'  me  gang  odj  other  road  than  just 
frae  Dumbiedikes  to  this  bouse-eod,  and  sae  straight  back 
again.'' 

"  Ye'll  do  better  fw  thera,"  said  Saddletree,  as  they 
left  the  house  together,  "  by  sending  me  the  threlty 
punds." 

'^  Thretty  punds  ?"  hesitated  Dumbiedikes,  who  was 
now  out  of  the  reach  of  those  eyes  which  had  inflamed 
his  generosity ;  '^  I  only  said  twenty  punds."     . 

^^  Ay ;  but,"  said  Saddletree,  '^  that  was  under  protes- 
tation to  add  and  eik  ;  and  so  ye  crared  leave  to  amend 
your  libel,  and  made  it  thretty." 

^^  Did  I  ?  I  dinna  mind  that  I  did,"  answered  Dum- 
biedikes. ^^  But  whatever  I  said.  Til  stand  to."  Then 
bestriding  his  steed  with  some  difficulty,  he  added,  ^*  Din- 
na ye  think  poor  Jeanie's  een  with  the  tears  in  them  glanc- 
ed like  lamour  beads,  Mr.  Saddletree  9" 

^*  I  kenna  muckle  about  women's  een.  Laird,"  replied 
the  insensible  Bartoline  ;  ^*  and  I  care  just  as  little.  I 
wuss  I  were  as  weel  free  o'  their  tongues  ;  though  few 
wives,"  he  added,  recollecting  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
his  character  for  domestic  rule,  *<  are  under  better  com- 
.  mand  than  mine.  Laird.  I  allow  neither  perduellion  nor 
Jese-majesty  against  my  sovereign  authority." 

The  Laird  saw  nothing  so  important  in  this  observation 
a&  to  call  for  a  rejoinder  ;  and  when  they  had  exchanged 
a  mute  salutation,  they  parted  in  peace  upon  their  differ- 
ent errands.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

1 11  warrant  that  feUow  firom  drowniiii^,  were  the  ship  no  stronger  than  a 
■iitp«beU^  'The  Tempeat. 

Butler  felt  neither  fatigue  nor  want  of  refreshment, 
although,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  had  spent  the  night. 
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he  might  well  have  been  overcome  with  either.  But,  iii 
the  earnestDess  with  which  he  hastened  io  the'  assstaoee 
of  the  sister  of  Jeanie  Deans,  he  forgot  both. 

In  his  fir^  progress  he  walked  with  so  rapid  a  pace  as 
almost  approached  to  running,  when  he  was  surprised  to 
heai*  behind  him  a  call  upon  his  name,  contending  with  an 
asthmatic  cough,  and  half*drowned  amid  the  resounding 
trot  of  an  Highland  pony.  He  looked  behind,  and  saw 
the  Lairdof  Dumbiedikes  making  after  him  with  what 
speed  he  might ;  (or  it  happened  fortunately  for  the  Laird's 
purpose  of  conversing .  with  Butlei*,  that  hia  own  road 
homeward  was  for  about  two  hundred  yards  the  same  with, 
that  which  led  by  the  nearest  way  to  the  city.  Bjutler 
stopped  when  he  heard  himself  thus  summoned,  internally 
wishing  no  good  to  the  panting  equestrian  who  thus  re- 
tarded his  journey. 

'SUh  !  uh  !  uh  !"  ejaculated  Dumbiedikes,  as  be 
checked  the  hobbling  pace  of  the  pony  by  our  ftiend 
Butler.  "  Uh  !  uh  !  it^s  a  bard-set  willyard  beast  this  o* 
mine."  He  bad  in  fact  just  overtaken  the  object  of  his 
chase  at  the  very  point  beyond  which  it  would  baye  been 
absolutely  impossible  for  iiim  to  have  continued  the  pur- 
suit, since  there  Butler's  road  parted  from  that  leadipg  to 
Dumbiedikes,  and  no'  means  of  influence  or  cpiBpulsioii  . 
which  the  rider  could  possibly  have  used  towards  his  Bti- 
ceplialus,  could  have  induced  the  Celtic  obstin^y  of  Rory 
Bean  (such  was  the  pony's  name)  to  have  diverged  a  yard 
from  the  path  that  conducted  him  to  his  own  paddock. 

Even  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  shortness  of 
breath  occasioned  by^  a  trot  nuich  more  rapid  than  Rory 
or  he  were  accustomed  to,  the  high  purpose  of  Dumbie- 
dikes seemed  to  stick  as  it  were  in  his  throat,  and  impede 
his  utterance,  so  that  Butler  stood  for  nearly  three  minutes 
ere  he  could  utter  a  syllable,  and  when  he  did  find  voice, 
it  was  only  to  say,  after  one  or  two  efibrts,  "  Uh  !  uh  ! 
uhm  !  I  say,  Mr. — Mr.  Butler,  it's  a  braw  day  for  the 
ha'rst." 

"  Fine  day,  indeed,"  sdd  Butler.  "  I  wish  you  good 
morning,  sir." 
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r  "Stay — stay  a  bit,"  rejoined  Dambiedikes >   ''Aat 
watoa  what  J  bad  gotten  to  say." 

''  Then,  pray  be  quick,  and  let  roe  have  yout   c^Wft" 
mands,"  rcjjoined  Butler  ;  "  I  erare  your  pardon^  bit  \ 
am  in  baste,  add,  T^empus  nemtntWyou  know  the  prov 
crb." 

Dufobiedikes  did  not  know  the  proverb,  nor  did  hi 
even  take-the  trouble  to  endeavour  to  look  as  if  he  did 
as  others  in  his  place  might  have  done.  H%  was  con- 
centrating all  his  intellects  for  one  grand  proposition,  and 
could  not  afford  any  detachment  to  defend  outposts. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Butler,"  said  be,  "  ken  ye  if  Mr.  Sad* 
dletree's  a  great  lawyer  V* 

"  I  have  no  person's  word  for  it  but  his  own,"  answered 
Butler  dryly ;  '*  but  undoubtedly  be  best  understands  his 
own  qualities." 

"  Uroph  !"  replied  the  t&citum  Dumbiedikes,  in  atone 
which  seemed  to  say,  "  Mr.  Butler,  I  take  your  mean- 
ing." "  In  that  case,"  he  pursued,  "  I'll  employ  my 
ain  man  o'  business  Nichil  Novit,  (auld  Nichil's  son,  and 
amaist  as  gleg  as  his  father,)  to  agent  Effie's  plea."   . 

And  having  th«s  displayed  more  sagacity  than  Butler 
expected  from  him,  he  courteously  touched  his  gold- 
laced  cocked  bat,  and,  by  a  punch  on  the  ribs,  conveyed 
to  RcMTy  Bean,  it  was  his  rider's  pleasure  that  he  should 
forthwith  proceed  l»>mewards  ;  a  hint  which  the  quadru- 
ped obeyed  with  that  degree  of  alacrity  with  which  men 
and  animals  interpret  and  obey  suggestions  that  entirely 
correspond  with  their  own  inclinations. 

Butler  resumed  his  pace,  not  without  a  momentary  re- 
vival of  tt»at  jealousy,  which  the  honest  Laird's  attention 
to  the  family  of  Deans  bad  at  diiierent  times  excited  in 
in  his  bosom.  But  he  was  too  generous  long  to  nurse  any 
feeling  which  was  allied  to  seffisbaess.  **  He  is,"  said 
Butler  to  himself,  "  rich  in  what  I  want ;  why  should  I 
feel  vested  that  he  has  the  heart  to  dedicale  some  of  his 
pelf  to  render  then*  services,  which  I  can  only  form  the 
^mpty  wish  of  e;cecuti»g  9     In  God^s  name,  let  us  each 
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do  what  we  can.  May  she  be  but  happy  ! — saved  from 
ihe  misery  and  disgrace  that  seems  impending — Let  ^e 
but  find  the  means  of  preventing  the  fearful  experiment 
of  this  evening,  and  farewell  to  other  thoughts,  though 
my  lieart-strings  break  in  parting  with  them." 

He  redoubled  his  pace,  and  soon  stood  before  the  door 
of  the  Tolbooth,  or  rather  before  the  entrance  where  the ' 
door  had  formerly  been  placed.  His  interview  with  the 
mysterious  stranger,  the  message  to  Jeanie,  his  agitating 
conversation  with  her  on  the  subject  of  breaking  off  their 
mutual  engagements,  and  the  interesting  scene  with  old 
Deans,  had  so  entirely  occupied  his  mind  as  to  drown 
even  recollection  of  the  tragical  event  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  preceding  evening.  His  attention  was  not  re- 
called to  it  by  the  groups  who  stood  scattered  on  the  street 
in  conversation,  which  they  hushed  when  strangers  ap- 
proached, or  by  the  bustling  search  of  the  agents  of  the 
city  police,  supported  by  small  parties  of  the  nrrilitary,  or 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Guard-House,  before  which 
were  treble  sentinels,  or,  finally,  by  the  subdued  and'  in- 
timidated looks  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  who,  con- 
scious that  they  were  liable  to  suspicion,  if  they  were 
not  guilty  of  accession  to  a  riot  likely  to  be  strictly  in- 
quired into,  glided  about  with  an  humble  and  dismayed 
aspect)  like  men  whose  spirits  being  exhausted  in  the 
revel  and  the  dangers  of  a  desperate  debauch  over  night, 
are  nerve-shaken,  timorous,  and  unenterprizing,  on  the 
succeeding  day. 

None  of  these  symptoms  of  alarm  and  trepidation  struck 
Butler,  whose  mind  was  occupied  with  a  different,  and 
to  him  still  more  interesting  subject,  until  he  stood  before 
the  entrance  to  the  prison,  and  saw  it  defended  by  a 
double  file  of  grenadiers,  instead  of  bolts  and  bars.  Their 
"  Stand,  stand !"  the  blackened  appearance  of  the  door- 
less  gateway,  and  the  winding  staircase  and  apartments 
of  the  Tolbooth,  now  open  to  the  public  eye,  recalled  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  eventful  night.  Upon  his  re- 
questing to  speak  with  Effie  Deans,  the  same  tall,  thin, 
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silver-baired  turnkey,  whom,  be  bad  seoi  on  tbe  preced- 
ing evening,  made  his  appearance. 

*'  I  think,"  be  replied,  to  Buder's  request  of  admissiont 
with  true  Scottish  indirectness,  '^  ye  will  be  the  satne  lad 
that  was  for  in  to  see  her  yestreen  ^" 

Butler  admitted  he  was  the  same  person. 

^*  And  I  am  thinking,"  pursued  the  turnkey,  ^'  that  ye 
speered  at  me  when  we  locked  up,  and  if  we  locked  up 
earlier  on  account  of  Porteous  9" 

"Very  likely  I  might  make  some  such  observation,"said 
Butler  ;  **  but  the  question  now  is,  can  I  see  Effie  Deans  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken — gang  in  by,  and  up  the  turnpike  stair, 
and  turn  till  the  ward  on  the  left  hand." 

The  old  man  followed  close  behind  him,  with  his  keys 
in  his  hand,  not  forgetting  even  that  huge  one  which  had 
once  opened  and  shut  tbe  outward  gate  of  his  dominions, 
though  at  present  it  was  but  fan  idle  and  useless  burden. 
No  sooner  bad  Butler  entered  tbe  room  to  which  be  was 
directed,  than  tbe  experienced  hand  of.  the  warder  se^ 
lected  the  proper  key  and  locked  it  on  the  outside.  At 
first  Butler  conceived  this  manoeuvre  was  only  an  effect 
of  tbe  man's  habitual  and  official  caution  and  jealousy. 
But  when  he  heard  the  hoarse  command,  "  Turn  out  the 
guard  !"  and  immediately  afterwards  heard  the  clash  of 
a  sentinel's  arms,  as  he  was  posted  at  the  door  of  his 
apartment,  be  again  called  out  to  the  turnkey,  "  My 
good  friend,  I  have  business  of  some  consequence  with 
Effie  Deans,  and  I  beg  to  see  her  as  soon  as  possible." 
No  answer  was  Returned.  "  If  it  be  against  your  rules 
to  admit  nie,"  repeated  Butler,  in  a  still  louder  tone, 
"  to  see  the  prisoner,  I  beg  you  will  tell  me  so,  and  let 
me  go  about  my  business. — Fugit  irrevocabUe  tempus  /" 
muttered  he  to  himself. 

"  If  ye  had  business  to  do,  ye  suld  hae  dune  it  be- 
fore ye  cam  here,"  replied  the  man  of  keys  from  the 
outside  ;  "  ye'll  find  it's  easier  wunnin  in  than  wunnin  out 
here — there's  sraa'  likelihood  o'  another  Porteous-rapb 
coming  to  rabble  us  again — the  law  will  baud  her  aih 
now,  neighbour,  and  that  ye'll  find  to  your  cost." 
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**  What  <o  700  mean  by  that,  sir  V^  retorted  Butler. 
'^  You  niu«  ^mistake  me  for  soaie  other  person.  My 
oume  is  R«>ubeii  Butler,  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

^^  I  ken  mat  weel  eneugh,"  said  the  turnkey. 

"  Well  tnen,  if  you  know  me,  1  have  a  right  to  know 
from  you  in  return,  what  warrant  you  have  for  detaining 
me  ;  that,  I  know,  is  the  right  of  every  British  subject." 

"  Warrant  9"  said  the  jailor, — "  the  warrant's  awa  to 
Libberton  wi'  twa  sheriff-officers  seeking  ye.  If  ye  had 
staid  at  hame,  as  honest  men  should  do,  ye  wad  hae  seen 
the  warrant ;  but  if  ye  come  to  be  incarcerated  of  your 
ain  accord,  wha  can  help  it,  my  jo  ?" 

^'  So  I  cannot  see  Effie  Deans,  then,"  said  Butler ; 
*^  and  you  are  detenninednot  to  let  me  out  9" 

^'  Troth  will  I  no,  neighbour,"  answered  the  old  man, 
doggedly ;  ^^  as  for  Effie  Deans,  ye'll  hae  eneugb  ado  to 
mind  your  ain  business,  and  let  her  mind  hers ;  and  for 
letting  you  out,  that  maun  be  as  the  magistrate  will  deter- 
mine. And  (are  ye  weel  for  a  bit,  for  I  maun  see  Dea* 
con  Sawyers  put  on  ane  or  twa  o'  the  doors  that  your 
quiet  folk  broke  down  yesternight,  Mr.  Butler." 

There  was  sometiuog  in  this  eicqubit^ly  provoking,  but 
there  was  also  something  darkly  alarming.  To  be  im- 
fprisoned,  even  on  a  false  accusation,  has  .something  in  it 
disagreeable  and  menacing  even  to  noen  of  naore  con- 
stitutional courage  than  Butler  had  to  boast ;  for  although 
he  had  much  of  that.resolution  which  arises  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  an  honourable  desire  to  discbarge  it,  yet,  as 
his  imagination  was  lively,  and  his  frame  of  body  delicate, 
he  was  far  from  possessing  that  cool  insensibiUty  to  dan- 
ger, which  is  the  happy  pcfrtion  of  men  of  stronger  health, 
more  6rm  nerves,  and  less  acute  sensibility.  An  indistinct 
idea  of  peril,  which  he  could  neither  understand  nor  ,ward 
off, -seemed  to  float  before  his  eyes.  He  tried  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering some  means  of  explaining  or  vindicating  his 
coodiAct  for  appearing  among  die  tnob,  since  at  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  him  that  liis  detention  must  be  founded 
on  that  circumstance.     And  it  was  with  anxiety  tliat  bo 
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found  be  could  not  recollect  to  have  been  under  the  ob- 
servation of  any  disinterested  witness  in  th^attenipts  tliat 
he  had  naade  from  time  to  time  to  expostulate  with  the 
rioters,  and  to  prevail  on  them  to  release  him.  The  dis- 
tress of  Deans's  family,  the  dangerous  rendezvous  which 
Jeanie  had  formed,  and  which  he  could  not  now  hope  to 
interrupt,  had  also  their  share  in  his  unpleasant  reflections. 
Yet,  impatient  as  he  was  to  receive  an  eclaircissement  upon 
the  cause  of  his  confinement,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  his 
liberty,  he  was  affected  with  a  trepidation  which  seemed  ' 
no  good  omen ;  when,  dfter  remaining  an  hour  in  this 
solitary  apartment,  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  the 
sitting  magistrate.  He  was  conducted  from  prison  strongly 
guarded  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  a  parade  of  precau- 
tion, that,  however  ill-timed  and  unnecessary,  is  generally 
displayed  after  an  event,  which  such  precaution  if  used 
in  time,  might  have  prevented. 

He  v^as  introduced  into  the  Cotmcil  Chamber,  as  the 
place  is  called  where  the  magistrates  hold  their  sittings, 
and  which  was  then  at  a  little  distance  from  the  prison. 
One  ox  two  of  die  senators  of  the  city  were  present,  and 
seemed  about  to  engage  in^he  examination  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  brought  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  long 
green-covered  table  round  which  the  council  usually  as- 
sembled. "  Is  that  the  preacher  ?"  said  one  of  the  mag- 
istrates, as  the  chy-officer  in  attendance  introduced  But- 
ler. The  man  answered  in  the  affirmative.  '*  Let  him 
sit  down  there  for  an  instant ;  we  will  finish  this  roan's 
business  very  briefly." 

"  Shall  we  remove  Mr.  Butler  H"  queried  the  assistant. 

"  It  is  not  necessary — Let  him  remain  where  he  is." 

Butler  accordingly  sat  down  on  a  bench  at  the  bottom 
of  the  apartment,  attended  by  one  of  his  keepers. 

It  was  a  large  room,  partially  and  imperfectly  lighted, 
but  by  chance,  or  the  skill  of  the  architect,  who  might 
happen  to  remember  the  advantage  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  derived  frbm  such  an  arrangement,  one  window 
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was  so  placed  as  to  tbrovir''  a  strong  light  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  at  whioh  prUoners  were  usually  posted  for  examiaa- 
tion,  while  ttie  upper  end,  where  the  exajniaants  sat^  wus 
thrown  into  shadow.  Butler's  eyes  were  instantly  fixt;d 
on  the  person  whose  examination  was  at  present  proceed- 
ing, in  the  idea  that  he  might  recognize  some  one  of  tlje 
conspirators  of  the  former  night.  But  though  the  fea- 
tures of  this  man  were  sufficiently  marked  and  striking, 
be  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  seen  them  hefoie. 

The  complexion  of  this  person  was  dark,  and  liis  age 
somewhat  advanced.  He  wore  his  own  baur,  combed 
smooth  down,  and  cut  very  short.  It  was  jet  black, 
slightly  curled  by  nature^  and  already  mottled  with  grey. 
The  man's  face  expressed  rather  knavery  than  vice, 
and  a  disposition  to  sharpness,  cunning,  and  roguery,  more 
than  the  traces  of  stormy  and  indulged  passions.  His 
sharp,  quick  black  eyes,  acute  features,  ready  sardonic 
smile,  promptitude,  and  effrontery,  gave  him  altogether 
what  is  called  amoi^  the  vulgar  a  knowing  look,  which 
generally  implies  a  tendency  to  knavery.  At  a  fair  or 
market  you  could  not  for  a  moment  have  doubted  that 
he  was  a  horse-jockeyi  intimate  with  all  the  tricks  of  his 
trade ;  yet  had  you  met  him  on  a  nnxH*,  you  would  not 
have  apprehended  any  violence  from  him.  His  dress 
was  also  that  of  a  horse-dealer — a  close-buttoned  jockey- 
coat,  or  wrap-rascal,  as  it  was  then  termed,  with  huge 
metal  buttons,  coarse  blue  u^pper  stockings,  called  boot- 
hose,  because  supplying  the  place  of  boots,  and  a  slouch- 
ed hat.  He  only  wanted  a  loaded  whip  under  his  arm, 
and  a  spur  upon  <me  heel,  to  complete  the  dress  of  the 
character  he  seemed  to  represent. 

'^  Your  name  is  James  Ratdifie-?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Ay— always  wi'  your  honour's  leave." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  could  find  me  another  name,  if  I 
did  not  like  that  one  9" 

'^  Twenty  to  pick  and  choose  upon,  always  with  your 
honour'^  leave,"  resumed  the  respondent. 

*'  But  James  Ratcliffe  is  your  preseiil  name  9— what  i* 
your  trade  ?" 
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,**I  emma  just  say,  distincdy,  that  1  have  what  ye  wad 
ca'  preceesely  a  trade."  f 

"  But,"  repeated  the  magistrate,  "  what  are  your 
means  of  itvifi^ — your  occupation  9" 

**  Hoiit  toot — ^your  honour,  wi'  your  leave,  keus  that  as 
weel  as  I  do,"  replied  the  examiocd. 

'^  No  matter,  I  waut  to  hear  you  describe  it,"  said  the 
examinant. 

**  Me  describe  ? — and  to  your  honour  9 — far  be  it  from 
Jemmie  Ratcliffe,"  responded  the  prisoeer. 

"  Come,  sir,  bo  trifling — ^I  ioskt  on   an    awswor." 

'^  Weel,  sir,"  replied  the  declarant,  **  I  maun  fiiake  a 
clean  breast ;  for  ye  see,  wi'  your  leave,  I  aro  looking 
for  favour — Describe,  my  occupation,  quo'  ye  ? — troth  k 
will  be  ill  to  do  that,  in  a  feasible  way,  in  a  place  like  this 
— but  what  is't  again  that  the  aught  command  says?" 

^*  Thon  ahalt  not  steal,"  answered  the  ma^atrate. 

"  Are  you  sure  o'  that  ?"  replied  the  accused  ^^ — 
^'  Troth,  then,  my  occupation  and  that  command  are  sair  at 
odds ;  for  I  read  it,  thou  ^Aa/^  steal ;  and  that  makes  an  un- 
co difference,  though  there's  but  a  wee  bit  word  left  out." 

^'  To  cut  the  matter  short,  Ratdifie,  you  have  been  a 
most  notorious  thief,"  said  the  examinant. 

^'  I  believe  Highlands  and  Lowlands  ken  that,  sir,  for- 
by  Ef^land  and  Holland,"  replied  Ratcliffe,  with  the 
greatest  composure  and  effrontery. 

"  And  what  d'ye  tbink  the  end  o'  your  calling  will  be  ?" 
said  the  magistrate. 

"  I  could  have  gien  a  braw  guess  yesterday-^but  I 
dinna  ken  sae  weel  the  day,"  answered  the  prisoner. 

^'  And  what  would  you  have  said  woidd  have  been 
your  end,  bad  you  been  asked  the  question  yesterday  9" 

**  Just  the  gallows,"  replied  Ratclifie,  with  the  same 
composure. 

"  You  cu^e  a  daring  rascal,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate  j 
^'  and  how  dare  you  hope  times  are  mended  with  you 
to-day  9" 

"  Dear  your  honour,"  answered  Ratcliffe,  "  there's 
nauckle  difference  between  lying  in  prison  under  sentenoe 
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of  d^ath,  and  staying  there  of  ana's  ain  proper  accdrd, 
when  it  woulfl  have  cost  a  nnan  naething  to  get  up  and  rin 
awa  — what  was  to  hinder  me  from  stepping  out  quietly, 
when  the  rahble  walked  awa  wi'  Jock  Porteous  yestreen  ? 
*-^and  does  your  honour  really  think  I  staid  on  purpose 
to  be  hanged  *?" 

"  I  do 'not  know  what  you  may  have  proposed  to 
yourself;  but  I  know,"  sjaid  the  magistrate,  "what  the 
law  proposes  for  you,  and  that  is  to  bang  you  next 
Wednesday  eight  days." 

"  Na,  na,  your  honour,"  said  RatcKflfe  firmly,  "  crav- 
ing your  honour's  pardon,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that  till  I  see 
it.  I  have  kend  the  Law  this  mony  a  year,  and  mony 
a  thrawart  job  I  hae  had  wt'  her  first  and  last  ;  but  the 
auld  jaud  is  no  sae  ill  as  that  comes  to — I  aye  fand  her 
bark  waur  than  her  bite." 

"  And  if  you  do  not  expect  the  gallows,  to  which  you 
are  condemned,  (for  the  fourth  time  to  my  knowledge,) 
may  I  beg  the  favour  to  know,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  what  it  is  that  you  do  expect  in  consideration  of  your 
not  having'  taken  your  flight  with  the  rest  of  the  jail-birds 
which  I  will  admit  was  a  line  of  conduct  little  to  have 
been  expected  ?" 

"  I  would  never  have  thought  for  a  nuMi^ent  of  staying 
in  that  auld  gousty  toora  house,"  answered  Ratcliffe, 
"  but  that  use  and  wont  had  just  gien  me  a  fancy  to  the 
place,  and  I'm  just  expecting  a  bit  post  in't." 

"  A' post  ?"  exclaimed  the  magistrate  ;  "  a  whipping- 
post, L  suppose  you  mean  ?" 

"  Na,  na,  sir,  I  had  nae  thoughts  o'  a  whuppin-post. 
After  having  been  four  times  doomed  to  hang  by  the  neck 
till  I  was  dead,  I  think  I  am  far  beyond  being  whuppit." 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  did  you  expect  ?" 

"  Just  the  post  of  under-turnkey,  for  I  understand 
there's  a  vacancy,"  said  the  pritoner ;  "  1  wadna  think 
of  asking  the  lockman's^  place  ower  bis  head  ;  it  wadna 

•  Hangman,  so  called  from  the  small  auantity  of  meal  (Scoltice,  lock,)  which 
lie  wat  entiUed  to  take  out  of  every  boll  exposed  to  market  in  the  city.     In 
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suit  me  sae  wael  as  itber  fdk,  for  I  oever  could  put  a 
bea^t  out  q'  the  way,  much  less  deal  wi'  a  man." 

"  That's  something  in  your  favour,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, making  exactly  the  inference  to  which  Ratolifiie 
was  desirous  to  lead  him,  though  he  mantled  his  art  witli 
an  affectation  of  oddity.  ''  But,"  continued  the  magis- 
trate, *'how  do  you  think  you  can  be  trusted  with  a 
charge  in  the  prison,  when  you  have  broken  at  your  own 
hand  half  the  jaib  in  Scotland  V 

"  Wi'  your  honour's  leave,"  said  Ratclifie,  "  if  I 
kend  sae  weel  how  to  wun  out  mysell,  it's  like  I  wad  be 
a'  the  better  a  hand  to  keep  other  folk  in.  I  think  they 
wad  ken  their  business  weel  that  held  me  iu  when  I  wantr 
ed  to  be  out,  or  waa  out  when  I  waoted  to  baud  them  in." 

The  remark  seemed  to  suike  the  magistrate,  but  be 
made  no  farther  immediate  observation^  only  desired 
Ratcliffe  to  be  removed. 

When  this  daring,  and  yet  sly  freebooter,  was  out  of 
hearing,  the  magistrate  asked  the  city-clerki  '^  what  he 
thought  of  the  fellow's  assurance  V^ 

"  It's  no  for  me  to  say,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk  ;  "  but 
if  James  Ratcliffe  be  inclined  to  turn  to  good,  there  is 
not  a  man  e'er  came  within  the  ports. of  the  bur^h  could 
be  of  sae  muckle  use  to  the  good  town  in  the  tnief  and 
lock-up  line  of  business.  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Sharpitlaw 
about  him." 

Upon  Ratcliffe's  retreat,  Butler  was  placed  at  the  table 
for  examination.  The  magistrate  conducted  his  inquiry 
civilly,  but  yet  in  a  manner  which  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  laboured  under  strong  suspicion.  With  a  frank- 
ness which  at  once  became  bis  calling  and  character, 
Butler  avowed  his  involuntary  presence  at  the  murder  of 
Porteous,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrate,  entered 

JEMinburgii  tfae  duty  Iim  bee«  very  lon^  eovmiu^  ;  bvt  in  Duoifiiot  ibe  fini^i- 

er  of  the  law  still  exercises,  or  did  lately  exercise,  his  privilege. 4lie  quantity 
taken  beki^  regulated  by  a  small  iron  ladle,  wliirb  be  uaes  as  the  measure  m 
bis  perquisite.  The  expression  leek,  for  a  small  quaiiti^  of  any  readily  divis- 
ihle  dry  substance,  as  com,  meal,  flax,  or  Uie  like,  is  $till  preserved,  not  only 
popularly,  but  in  a  1^^  description,  as  the  lotA  znd  eompen,  cf  ••sail  quantity 
and  handiul^  payable  in  tbirla|^>  cases,  as  in-toivn  muTlure. 
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into  a  minute  detail  of  the  circamstances  which  attended 
that  unhapp^r  affair.  All  the  particulars,  such  as  we  have 
narrated,  wf  re  taken  minutely  down  by  the  clerk  from 
Butler's  dictation.  ' 

When  the  narrative  was  concluded,  the  cross-examina- 
tion commenced,  which  it  is  a  pamful  task  even  for  the 
most  candid  witness  to  undergo,  since  a  story,  especially 
if  connected  with  agitating  and  alarming  incidents,  can 
scarce  be  so  clearly  and  distinctly  told,  but  that  sonie 
ambiguity  and  doubt  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  a  string 
of  successive  and  minute  interrogatories. 

Xhe  magistrate  commenced,  by  observing,  that  Butler 
had  said  his  object  was  to  return  to  the  village  of  Lib- 
berton,  but  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  mob  at  the 
West-port.  "  Is  the  West-port  your  usuaJ  way  of  leav- 
ing towf]  when  you  go  to  Libberton  9"  said  the  magis- 
trate, with  a  sneer. 

"  No,  certainly,"  answered  Butler,  with  the  haste  of 
a  man  anxious  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  his  evidence  ; 
"  but  1  chanced  to  be  nearer  that  port  than  any  other, 
and  the  hour  of  shutting  the  gates  was  on  the  point  of 
striking." 

"  That  was  unlucky,"  said  the  magistrate  dryly. 
"  Pray,  being,  as  you  say,  under  coercion  and  fear  of  the 
lawless  multitude,  and  compelled  to  accompany  them 
through  scenes  disagreeable  to  all  men  of  humanity,  and 
more  especially  irreconcilable  to  the  profession  of  a  min- 
ister, did  you  not  attempt  to  struggle,  resist,  or  escape 
from  their  violence  ?" 

Butler  replied,  *'  that  their  numbers  prevented  him 
from  attempting  resistance,  and  their  vigilance  from 
effecting  his  escape." 

"  That  was  unlucky,"  again  repeated  the  magistrate, 
in  the  same  dry  inacquiescent  tone  of  voice  and  manner. 
He  proceeded  with  decency  and  politeness,  but  with  a 
stiffness*  which  argued  his  continued  suspicion,  to  ask 
many  questions  concerning  the  behaviour  of  the  mob, 
the  manners  and  dress  of  the  ringleaders ;  and  when  he 
conceived  that  the  caution  of  Butler,  if  he  was  deceiving 
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him,  must  be  lulled  asleep,  tbe  magistpate  suddenly  and 
artfully  reuirned  to  former  parts  of  bis  declaration^  and 
required  a  new  recapitulation  of  tbe  circumstances,  to  tbe 
minutest  and  most  trivial  point  wbicb  attended  each  part 
of  the  melancholy  scene.  No^  confusion  or  contradic- 
tion, however,  occurred,  that  could  countenance  tbe  sus* 
picion  which  he  seemed  to  have  adopted  against  Butler. 
At  length  the  train  of  his  interrogatories  reached  Madge 
Wild6re,  at  whose  name  the  magistrate  and  town-clerk 
exchanged  significant  glances.  If  the  fate  of  tbe  Good 
Town  had  depended  on  her  careful  magistrate's  knowing 
tbe  features  and  dress  of  this  personage,  bis  inquiries 
could  not  have  been  more  particular.  But  Butler  could 
say  almost  nothing  of  this  person's  features,  which  were 
disguised  apparently  with  red  paint  and  soot,  like  an  In- 
dian going  to  battle,  besides  the  projecting  shade  of  a 
curch  or  coif,  which  muffled  the  hair  of  tbe  supposed 
female.  He  declared  that  be  thought  be  could  not  know 
this  Madge  Wildfire,  if  placed  before  him  in  a  different 
dress,  but  that  be  believed  he  might  recognize  her  voice. 

Tbe  magistrate  requested  him  again  to  state  by  what 
gate  he  left  the  city. 

"  By  the  Cowgate-port,"  replied  Butler. 

"  Was  that  the  nearest  road  to  Libberton  ?"      * 

*^  No,"  answered  Butler,  with  embarrassnient ;  "  but 
it  was  the  nearest  way  to  extricate  myself  from  tbe  mob." 

The  clerk  and  magistrate  again  exchanged  glances. 

*'  k  tbe  Cowgate-port  a  nearer  way  to  Libberton,  from 
the  Grass-market,  than  Bristo-port  9" 

"  No,"  replied  Butler;  "  but  I  had  to  visit  a  friend." 

"  Indeed  9"  said  the  interrogator — "  You  were  in  a 
hurry  to  tell  tbe  sight  you  had  witnessed,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  was  not,"  replied  Buder  ;  **  nor  did  I 
speak  on  the  subject  the  whole  time  I  was  at  Saint  Leon- 
ard's Crags." 

"  Which  road  did  you  take  to  St.  Leonards  "Crags  '^" 

"  By  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  lodeed  ?— -jrou  seem  partial  to  dtcuitoos  routes/' 
again  said  the  magistrate^  ^*  Whom  did  jou  see  after 
you  left  the  city  ?" 

One  by  one  he  obtained  a  description  of  ewry  one  of 
the  groups  who  had  passed  Butler,  as  already  noticed, 
their  number,  demeanour,  and  appearance ;  and,  at  length, 
came  to  the  circumstance  of  the  mysterious  stranger  in 
the  King's  Park.  On  this  subject  Butler  would  fain  have 
remained  silent.  But  the  magistrate  had  no  sooner  got  a 
slight  hint  concerning  the  incident,  than^  he  seemed  bent 
lo  possess  himself  of  the  most  minute  particulars^ 

"  Look  ye,  Mr.  Butler,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  young 
man,  and  bear  an  excellent  character  ;  so  much  I  will 
myself  testify  in  your  favour.  But  we  are  aware  there 
has  been,  at  times,  a  sort  of  bastard  and  fiery  zeal  in  some 
of  your  order,  and  those,  men  irreproachable  in  other 
points,  which  has  led  them  hito  doing  and  count^ancing 
great  irregularities,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  country  is 
liable  to  be  shaken.— I  will  deal  plainly  wkh  you.  I  am 
-not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  story,  of  your  setting  out 
agam  and  again  to  seek  your  dwelling  by  two  several 
roads,  which  were  both  circuitous.  iVnd,  to  be  frank,  no  - 
one  whom  we  have  examined  on  this  unhappy  a^ir  could 
trace  in  your  appearance  aliything  like  your  acting  under 
compulsion.  Moreover,  the  waiters  at  the  Cowgatc-pOrt 
observed  something  like  the  trepidation  of  guilt  in  your 
conduct,  and  declare  that  you  were  the  ^rst  to  command 
them  to  open  the  gate,  in  a  tone  of ,  authority,  as  if  still 
presiding  over  the  guards  and  outposts  of  the  rabble,  who 
had  besieged  them  the  whole  night." 

"  God  forgive  them  !"  said  Butler ;  "  I  only  asked 
free  passage  for  myself ;  rfiey  must  have  much  misun- 
derstood, if  they  did  not  wilfully- misrepresent  me." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Butler,"  resumed  Ae  magistrate,  "  I  am 
inclined  to  judge  the  best  and  hope  the  best,  as  I  am  sure 
I  wish  the  best ;  but  you  must  be  frank  with  me,  if  you 
wish  to  secwe  my  good  opinion,  and  lessen  the  risk  of 
inconvenience  to  yourself.  You  have  allowed  you  saw 
another  individual  in  your  passage  through  the  King's 
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Park  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags — I  must  know  every  word 
which  passed  betwixt  you." 

Thus  closely  pressed,  Butler,  who  had  no  reason  for 
concealing  what  psneed  at  that  meeting,  unless  because 
Jeanie  Deans  was  concerned  in  it,  thought  it  best  to  tell 
the  whole  truth  from  begiDoiBg  to  end. 

*'  Do  you  suppose,"  said  the  magistrate,  pausing, 
*^  that  the  young  woman  will  accept  an  invitation  so  mys- 
terious ?" 

"  I  fear  she  will,"  replied  Butler. 

"  Why  do  you  use  the  word  year  it  ?"  said  the  mag- 
istrate. 

*^  Because  I  am  apprehensive  for  her  safety,  in  meet- 
ing, at  such  a  time  and  place,  one  who  had  something  of 
the  manner  of  a  desperado,  and  whose  message  was  of  a 
character  so  inexplicable." 

"  Her  safety  shall  be  cared  for,"  said  the  magistrate. 
"Mr.  Butler,  I  am  concerned  I  cannot  immediately  dis- 
charge you  from  confinement,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
long  detained. — Remove  Mr.  Butler,  and  let  him  be  pro- 
vided with  decent  accommodation  in  aU  respects." 

He^  was  conducted  back  to  the  prison  accordingly  ; 
but,  in  the  food  offered  to  him,  as  well  as  in  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  lodged,  the  recommendation  of  the 
magistrate  was  etrietly  attended  to. 

lb      VOL.   1. 
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*  CHAPTER  XIV. 

t>ark  and  eeoe  was  the  nigfit, 

And  fenely  was  the  way, 
As  Janet,  wi'  her  green  mantell, 

To  Miles'  Cross  she  did  gae. 

OldBaUad, 

Leaving  Butler  to  all  the  uncomfortable  thoughts  at- 
tached to  his  new  situation,  among  which  the  most  pre- 
dominant was  his  feeling  that  he  was,  by  bis  confinement, 
deprived  of  all  possibility  of  assisting  the  family  at  St» 
Leonard's  in  their  greatest  need,  we  return  to  Jeanie 
Deans,  who  had  seen  him  depart,  without  an  opportunity 
of  further  explanation,  in  all  that  agony  of  mind  with 
which  the  female  heart  bids  adieu  to  the  complicated 
sensations  so  well  described  by  Coleridge, — 

Hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hc^, 

An  uudistinguisbable  throng  ; 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdiied— 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  long. 

It  is  not  the  firmest  heart  (and  Jeanie,  under  her  rus- 
set rokelay,  had  one  that  would  not  have  disgraced  Cato's 
daughter)  that  can  most  easily  bid  adieu  to  tbaee  soft  and 
mingled  emotions.  She  wept  for  a  few  minutes  bitterly, 
and  without  attempting  to  refrain  from  this  indulgence  of 
passion.  But  a  moment's  recollection  induced  her  to 
check  herself  for  a  grief  selfish  and'  proper  to  her  own 
affections,  while  her  iather  and  sister  were  plunged  into 
such  deep  and  irretrievable  aflSiction.  She  drew  from  her 
pocket  the  letter  which  had  been  that  morning  flimg.  into 
her  apartment  through  an  open  window,  and  the  contents 
of  which  were  as  singular  as  the  expression  was  violent 
and  energetic.  "  If  she  would  save  a  human  being  from 
the  most  damning  guilt,  and  all  its  desperate  consequen- 
ces,— if  she  desired  the  life  and  honour  of  her  sister  to 
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be  sared  from  the  bloody  fangs  of  an  unjust  law, — if  she 
desired  not  to  forfeit  peace  of  mind  here,  and  happiness 
hereafter/'  such  was  the  frantic  style  of  the  conjuration, 
*'  she  was  entreated  to  give  a  sure,  secret,  and  solitary 
meeting  to  the  writer.  She  alone  could  rescue  him,"  so 
ran  the  letter,  ^  and  be  only  could  rescue  her."  He 
was  in  such  circumstances,  the  billet  ^farther  informed 
her,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  any  witness  of  their  confer- 
ence, or  even  to  mention  to  her  father,  or  any  other  per- 
son whatsoever,  the  letter  which  requested  it,  would  inev- 
itably prevent  its  taking  place,  and  insure  the  destniction 
of  her  sister.  The  letter  concluded  with  incoherent  but 
violent  protestations,  that  in  obeying  this  summons  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  personally. 

The  ^message  delivered  to  her  by  Butler  from  the 
Granger  in  the  Paric  tallied  exactly  with  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  but  assigned"  a  later  hour  and  a  different  place 
of  meeting.  Apparently  the  writer  of  the  letter  had 
been  compelled  to  let  Butler  so  far  into  his  confidence, 
for  the  sake  of  announcing  this  change  to  Jeanie.  She 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  producing  the  billet, 
in^  vindication  of  herself  from  her  lover's  half-hinted  sus- 
picions. But  there  is  something  in  stooping  to  justifica- 
tion which  the  pride  of  innocence  does  not  at  all  times 
willingly  submit  to,  besides  that  the  threats  contained  in 
the  letter,  in  case  of  her  betraying  the  secret,  hung  heavy 
on  her  heart.  It  is  probable,  however;  that  had  they  re- 
mained longer  together,  she  .might  have  taken  the  resolu- 
tion to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  Butler,  and  be  guided 
by  him  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  she  should  adopt. 
And  when,  by  the  sudden  interruption  of  their  confer- 
ence, she  lost  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  she  felt  as  if 
she  had  been/unjust  to  a  friend,  whose  advice  might  have 
been  highly  useful,  and  whose  attachment  deserved  her 
full  and  unreserved  confidence. 

To  have  recourse  to  her  father  upon  this  occasion,  slje 
considered  as  highly  imprudent.  There  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  conjecturing  in  what  light  the  matter  might  strike 
old  David,  whose  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  in  ex- 
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traordinary  circaintstancea  depended  iapon  Mhtffk  and 
priooiples  peculiar  to  himself^  the  operatiora  of  wJbioh 
could  not  be  calculated  upoa  evenbj  tbiooe  best  acquak^ 
ed  with  him.  To  hare  requeued  some  female  fneud  to 
have  accompanied  her  to  the  pkce  of  rendezvous,  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  most  eligihle  expedieKt;  but  the 
threats  of  the  writer,  that  betraying  his  secret  would  pre^ 
vent  their  meeting  (on  which  her  sister's  safety  was  said 
to  depend)  from  taking  place  at  all,  would  have  deterred 
her  from  making  such  a  confidence,  even  had  she  Imowa 
a  person  in  whom  she  thought  it  could  with  safety  have 
been  reposed.  But  she  knew  none  such.  Their  ac? 
quaintance  with  the  cottagers  in  the  vicinity  had  been 
very  slight,  and  limited  to  trifling  acts  of  goodaeighr 
bourbood.  Jeanie  knew  little  of  them,  aad  what  sbe 
knew  did  not  greatly  incline  her  to.  trust  any  of  thesau 
They  were  of  the  order  of  ioquadous  good-humoured 
gossips  usualfy  found  in  their  situation  of  life  y  and  their 
conversation  had  at  all  times  few  charms  ^r  a  young 
woman,  to  whom  nature  and  the  circumstance  of  a  sqHt 
tary  life  had  given  a  depth  of  thought  aad  force  of  cbarf- 
acter,  superior  to  the  fcivokMia  part  of  her  aeii,  whether 
in  high  or  low  degree. 

Left  atone  and  separated  from  aU  eaifthly  counad,  she 
had  recourse  to  a  friend  and.  adviser,  whose  ear  is  (HMmi 
to  the  cry  of  the  poorest  and  most  afflicted  of  hia  people* 
She  knelt,  and  prayed  with  fervenl  sincerity,  that  God 
would  please  to  direct  her  what  course  to.  follow  in  her 
arduous  and  distressing  situation.  It  was  the  belief  of 
the  time  and  sect  to  which  she  belonged,  that  social  an- 
swers to  prayer,  diQering  little  in  their  character  from 
divine  inspiration,  were,  as  they  expressed  it,  *V  borne  in 
upon  their  minds,"  in  answer  to  their  earnest  petitbns  in  a 
crisis  of  diAcuky.  Without  entering  intoan  abstruse  point 
of  divinity,  one  thing  is  pkki ;  namefy,  that  the  person 
who  lays  open  his  doubts  and  distresses  in  prayer,  with 
feeling  and  sincerity,  must  nece^arily,  in  the  act  of  (foing 
so,  purify  his  mind  from  the  dross  of  worldly  passions 
and  interests,  and  bring  it  into  that  state,  when  the  resor 
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lutions  tdopted  are  likety  to  be  selected  rather  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  than  from  any  inferior  motive.  Jeanie 
arose  from  her  devotions,  with  her  heart  fortified  to  en- 
dure affliction^  and  encouraged  to  face  difficulties. 

**  I  will  meet  this  unhappy  man/'  she  said  to 
herself— <^  unhappy  he  must  b^,  since  I  doubt  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  poor  Effie's  misfortune — but  I  will 
meet  him,  be  it  for  good  or  ill.  My  mind  shall  never 
cast  up  to  me,  that,  for  fear  of  what  might  be  said  or 
done  to  myself,  1  left  that  undone  that  might  even  yet  be 
the  rescue  of  her." 

With  a  mind  greatly  composed  since  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  she  went  to  attend  her  father.  The  old 
man,  firm  in  the  principles  of  his  youth,  did  not,  in  out- 
ward appearance  at  least,  permit  a  thought  of  his  family 
distress  to  interfere  with  the  stoical  reserve  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  manners.  He  even  chid  his  daughter  for 
having  neglected,  in  the  distress  of  the  morning,  some 
trifling  domestic  duties  which  fell  under  her  department. 

<*  Why,  what  meaneth  this,  Jeanie  9"  said  the  old  man 
— "  The  brown  four-year-auld's  milk  is  not  seiled  yet, 
nor  the  bowies  put  up  on  the  bink.  If  ye  neglect  your 
warldly  duties  in  the  day  of  affliction,  what  confidence 
have  I  that  ye  mind  the  greater  matters  that  concern  sal- 
vation 9  Grod  knows,  our  bowies,  and  our  pipkins,  and 
our  draps  o'  milk,  and  our  bits  o'  bread,  are  nearer  and 
dearer  to  us  than  the  bread  of  life." 

Jeanie,  not  unpleased  to  hear  her  father's  thoughts  thus 
expand  themselves  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  immediate 
distress,  obeyed  him,  and  proceeded  to  put  her  house- 
hold matters  in  order;  while  old  David  moved  from 
place  to  place  about  his  ordinary  employments,  scarce 
showing,  unless  by  a  nervous  impatience  at  remaining  long 
stationary,  an  occasional  convulsive  sigh,  or  twinkle  of  the 
eye-lid,  that  he  was  labouring  under  the  yoke  of  such 
bitter  affliction. 

The  hour  of  noon  came  on,  and  the  father  and  child 
sat  down  to  their  homely  repast.     In  his  petition  for  a 
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blessing  on  the  meal,  die  poor  old  man  aikle4  to  his  sup- 
plication, ^  jprayer  that  the  bread  eaten  in  sadness  of  heart, 
and  the  bitter  waters  of  Merah^  might  be  made  as  nourish- 
ing as  those  which  had  been  poured  Ibrth  bot»  a  fuM  cup 
and  a  plentiful  basket  and  store ;  and  having  concluded  his 
benediction,  aad  resumed  the  bonnet  whkh  he  had  laid 
«  reverently  aside,"  he  proceeded  to  exhort  his  daughter 
to  eat,  not  by  exaqiple  indeed,  but  at  least  by  precept. 

**  The  man  aftor  God's  own  hdart,"  he  said,  **  washed 
and  anointed  himself,  and  did  eat  bread,  in  o/der  to  ex- 
press his  submission  under  a  dispensation  of  suffering,  and 
it  did  not  become  a  Christian  map  or  woman  so  to  cling 
to  creature-comforts  of  wife  or  bairns,"— (here  the  words 
became  too  great,  as  it  were,  for  his  utterance) — ^<  as  to 
forget  the  first  duty^-submissjon  to  the  Divine  will.^' 

To  add  force  to  his  precept,  he  took  a  morsel  on  his 
plate,  but  nature  proved  too  strong  even  for  the  powerful 
feelings  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  bridle  it»  Asham- 
ed of  bii?  weakness,  he  started  up,  and  ran  out  of  the 
house,  with  haste  very  unlike  the  deliberation  of  his  usual 
movements.  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  returned,  having 
successfully  struggled  to  recover  his  ordinary  composure 
of  mind  and  countenance,  and  effected  to  colour  over  his 
late  retreat,  by  (nuttering  that  he  thought  he  heard  *'  the 
young  staig  loose  in  the  byre." 

He'  did  not  again  trust  himself  with  the  subject  of  his 
former  conversation,  and  his  daughter  was  glad  to  see  that 
he  seemed  to  avoid  farther  discourse  pn  that  agttaUng 
topic.  The  hours  glided  on,  ason  they  must  and  do  pass, 
whether  winged  with  joy  or  laden  with  afiliction.  The 
sun  set  beyond  the  dusky  eminence  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
screen  of  western  bills,  and  the  close  of  evening  summoned 
David  Deans  and  his  daughter  to  the  family  duty  of  the 
evening.  It  came  bitterly  upon  Jeaoie'9  recpUection,  bow 
often,  when  the  hour  of  worship  spproached,  she  used  to 
watch  the  lengthening  shadows,  and  look  out  from  the  door 
of  the  house,  to  see  if  she  could  spy  her  sister's  return 
homeward.  Alas !  this  idle  and  thoughtless  wa§te  of  time, 
to  what  evils  had  it  not  finally  led  ?  and  was  she  alto- 
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g0dier  gaikfe«,  vrh%  uauchm  Effi<^«  tiira  to  «Ua  and  light 
wodetyf  had  BOt  c^^Hed  ia  ber  fi^her^  autbori^  lo  resjLrain 
ber  9--rBtit  I  aoted  fiir  the  best,  she  again  resected ; '  and 
who  coubi  bave  expected  sueb  a  growth  of  e\^l  from  one 
grain  of  buiaan  leven,  in  a  disposition  so  kind,  aad  cap- 
did,  an^  geaeroMs  ? 

M  tbey  aat  donw  to  ike  ^*  exefcise,'*  as  it  is  caUed,  a 
ebair  happened  aoeideataUy  to  smid  in  the  pla^e  which 
E^  ttsuaUjr  occupied,  David  De^^  saw  bis  daughter^ 
eyes  swim  in  tears  as  cbey  were  directed  towards  tjiis  ob- 
ject, and  puded  it  aside,  with  a  ge^ure  of  son^e  impa- 
tience, as  ff  clesifoiis  to  destroy  ev^y  memorial  afearlhly 
interest  when  about  to  address  the  Qdty.  Tfaf  portion 
of  scripture  was  read,  die  psalm  was  aung^  the  prayer  was 
made  ;  and  k  was  remarkable,  that,  in  dissbarging  ibese 
duties,  the  old  man  avokied  all  passages  and  Ci:^peessi€ttii, 
of  which  Scripture  affords  so  many,  tb^i  mi^  be  con* 
aidered  as  applicable  to  his  own  domestic  misfortune ! 
In  doing  so  it  was  perhaps  his  intention  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  bis  daughter,  as  well  as  to  maintain,  in  outward 
show  at  least,  that  stoical  appearance  of  patient  endurance 
of  all  the  ctU  which  earth  could  bring,  which  was,  in  fais 
ofHuicm,  essential  to  the  character  of  one  who  rated  all 
earthly  things  at  their  own  just  estimate  ^  nothingness. 
When  be  haid  finished  the  duty  of  the  eveoieg,  he  came 
up  to  his  daughter,  wished  her  good-night,  and,  having 
done  so,  continued  to  hc^d  her  by  the  bands  for  half  a 
minute  ;  then  drawing  her  towards  him,  kissed  her  fioro- 
bead,  and  ejaculated,  ^^  The  God  of  Israel  bless  you,  eyen 
with  the  blessings  of  die  promise,  my  dear  bairn  P 

It  was  pot  either  in  the  nature  or  habits  of  Dayid  Deans 
to  seem  a  fopd  father ;  nor  was  he  often  observed  to  exper 
rience,  or  at  least  to  evince,  that  fulness  of  the  heart  which 
seeks  to  expand  itself  in  tender  expressions  or  caresses 
even  to  those  who  were  dearest  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  used  to  censure  this  as  a  degree  of  weakness  in  several 
of  his  neighbours,  and  particularly  in  poor  widow  Butler. 
It  followed,  however,  from  the  rarity  of  such  emotions  in  ' 
dib  self^lenied  and  reserved  man,  that  his  children  attach- 
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f 
ed  to  occasicmal  marks  of  his  afiectioa  and  approbation  a 
degree  of  high  interest  and  solemnity  ;  weU  coosideriDg 
them  as  evidences  of  feelings  which  were  only  expressed 
when  they  became  too  intense  for  suppressicNfi  or  con- 
cealment* 

With  deep  emotion,  therefore,  did  he  bestow,  and  bis 
daughter  receive,  this  benediction  and  paternal  caress* 
**  And  yon,  my  dear  father,"  exclaimed  Jeanie,  when  the 
door  had  closed  upon  the  venerable  old  man,  ^*  may  you 
have  purchased  and  promised  blessings  multiplied  upon 
you — upon  yoti,  who  walk  in  this  world  as  though  you 
were  not  of  the  world,  and  hcJd  all  that  it  can  give  or  take 
away  but  as  the  midges  that  the  sun-blink  brings  out, 
and  the  evening  wind  sweeps  away  !'' 

She  now  made  preparation  for  her  night-walk.  Her 
fi^er  slept  in  another  part  of  the  dwelling,  and,  regular 
hi  all  his  habits,  seldom  or  never  left  his  apartment  when 
he  had  betaken  himsdf  to  it  for  the  evening.  It  was 
therefore  easy  for  her  to  leave  the  house  unobserved,  so 
soon  as  the  time  approached  at  which  she  was  to  k^ep 
her  appointment.  But  the  step  she  was  about  to  take  had 
difficulties  and  terrors  in  her  own  eyes,  though  she  had  no 
reason  to  apprehend. her  father's  interference.  Her  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  quiet,  uniform,  and  regular  seclu- 
sion of  their  peaceful  and  monotonous  household.  The 
very  hour  which  some  damsels  of  the  present  day,  as  well 
of  her  own  as  of  higher  degree,  would  consider  as  the 
natural  period  of  commencing  an  evening  of  pleasure, 
brought,  in  her  opinion,  awe  and  solemnity  in  it }  and  the 
resolutbn  she  had  taken  had  a  strange,  daring,  and  ad- 
venturous character,  to  which  she  could  hardly  reconcile 
herself  when  the  moment  approached  for  putting  it  into 
executionf.  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  snooded  her  fair 
hair  beneath  the  ribbon,  then  the  only  ornament  or  cover 
which  young  unmarried  women  wore  on  their  head,  and 
as  she  adjusted  the  scarlet  tartan  screen  or  muffler  made 
of  plaid,  which  the  Scottish  women  wore,  much  in  the 
fashion  of  the  black  silk  veils  still  a  part  of  female  dress 
in  the  Netherlands.     A  sense  of  impropriety  as  well  as 
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of  danger  pressed  upon  ker  as  sbe  lifted  die  latch  of  her 
paterad  maasion  to  leave  it  on  so  wild  an  expedition,  and 
at  so  late  an  faour,  waproleolod,  aod  without  the  knowledge 
of  her  natnral  guar^i^ 

When  she  twind  hersetf  abroad  and  in  the  open  fields, 
additional  subjects  of  apprehonsioi^  ertwded  upon  her. 
The  dim  clii&  aod  soatteiped  jpockft,  inMvpetaed  with  green 
sward,  through  which  she  had  to  pass  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment, as  they  glimmered  before-her  in  a  clear  au- 
tuuf^  nigbti  f^^I^  t9  l^ef  «^e«|^qr  mmf  %  4§^  ^  Vo- 
Iw^  ^^icW  ap^JOfd^oglp  tf^dm9%f  W  k^^^^^ 
sijk^ered  a^pcuag  t^n^f  |^  ^^y^  ^ys  H^f^j  1^(|  l^e^  ^ 
h^MUt  ojf  febi^  a^i  assf|«^^  \b^  vm^o^  pf  «?|K)a% 
conies  i^  pre^ve4  ^  t|i|&«?a$iQUf^ad^  jy^ofe  ^ft^^ow^ 
irf  ^e  ^4  s^  ^vei^  ^e  ps^rlft^n^n^  of  Sc9^a«4  b^ 
p^ss^d,  (on  difl^rfi^  tjl^  b9(9^  ^d  mmS  ^9^^  to 

9f  t^^  ^^9^W»  m^  ^:  ^^  dfroi^m^^  wese  ^^ttife^pqi^. 
i^^te4  io1$adjtiqH»§  c^jf  ^^  s^&^fef^d  <H4^ges,  apd  ^„  migk^^ 
^*»WK«¥b*s^r  Iq  *aU#r  tii^^^fti  ^  i?w?.  h^»^  «hr<My  P^ 
|ice4»  t^  se<i^est;^ed  attd  b^ken  ^hari^^t^  ^  thia  grQ«M3i4 
rende^^  it  ^  #  Miealnfe  foi;  d^etipi  ap4  «^*cooMr^  9i!P9h)«& 
the  fiegr.  youth  o(  tfee  p^^^  TwQ  or  ^^^  vf  ^be^f^ 
incid^ij^,.  ^  s^tlgumrj,  m^  oo^  of  ib^uft  1^1  ip  M^ter- 
cqittatioiPbh^  bapp^en^  em^  D^m9  c^me  <(9  ¥ve  At  St. 
tie9n^4'#i,  His  4aMgh^r'<  f epoHeptiopst  ib^f^foi^  w^Wi 
of  ]^^^  md  hofmt.  ^  ahf^  pur«u^  Ibe  nmH  ^bxc^ 
tracke4  solitaiy  ftatb,  «?ery  step  of  which  cqjaveyed  her 
to  agres^e^  d^s^iNK^  from  heips  9ci4  deeper  ii^o  ik^  orn- 
inous  3^^»iw  <tf  i^^m  unhallowed  pi^eeinctiSt 

As  tb^  rmm  b^m  lo  f»^  ^ordi  m  ilie  aceo^  with  a, 
doubtful,  flitting,  and  solefinn  light,  i^me'n  appc^th^psipUJi 
took  i^9<^^  turn,  too  pecidiar  to  her  rank  aod  cooo^  to 
remain  nnnoticedt     &4  to  irace  its.ori]^  w^  require 
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CHAPTER  XV- 

The  Spirit  I  have  teen 

May  be  the  devil :  And  the  devil  haf  power 
To  asfume  a  pleasing  shape.  *      „    ,^ 

Witchcraft  and  demonology,  as  we  have  had  already 
occasion  to  remark,  were  at  this  period  believed  in  by 
iilmost  all  ranks,  but  more  especially  among  the  stricter 
classes  of  presbyterians,  whose  government,  when  their 
party  were  at  the  head  of  the  state,  had  be^n  much  sullied 
by  their  eagerness  to  inquire  into,  and  persecute  these 
imaginary  crimes.  Now,  in  this  point  of  view,  also.  Saint 
Leonard's  Crags  and  the  adjacent  Chase  were  a  dreaded 
and  ill-reputed  district.  Not  only  had  witches  held  their 
meetings  there,  but  even  of  very  late  years  the  enthusiast, 
or  impostor,  mentioned  in  the  Pandemonium  of  Richard 
Bovet,  gentleman,!'^  had,  among  the  recesses  of  these 
romantic  clifis,  found  his  way  into  the  hidden  retreats 
where  the  fairies  revel  in  the  bowels  of  thct  earth. 

With  all  these  legends  Jeanie  Deans  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted, to  escape  that  strong  impression  which  they  usu- 
aUy  make  on  the  imagination.  Indeed,  relations  of  this 
ghostly  kind  had  been  familiar  to  her  from  her  infancy, 
for  they  were  the  only  relief  which  her  father's  conversa- 
tion afforded  from  controversial  argument,  or  the  gloomy 
history  of  the  strivings  and  testimonies,  escapes,  captures, 
tortures,  and  executions  of  those  martyrs  of  the  covenant, 
with  whom  it  was  his  chiefest  boast  to  say  he  bad  been 
acquainted.  In  the  recesses  of  mountains,  in  caverns, 
and  in  morasses,  to  which  these  persecuted  enthusiasts 
were  so  ruthlessly  pursued,  tliey  conceived  they  had  often 
to  contend  with  the  visible  assaults  of  the  Enemy  of  Man- 
kind, as  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  cultivated  fields,  they 
were  exposed  to  those  of  the  tyrannical  government  and 
their  soldiery.      Such  were  the  terrors  which  made  one 
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pf  their  gifted  seers  exclaim^  when  bis  compaoioD  return- 
ed to  him,  after  having  left  hira  alone  in  a  haunted  cavern 
in  Sorn  in  Galloway,  "  It  is  hard  living  in  this  world — in- 
carnate devils  above  the  earth,  and  devils  under  the  earth ! 
Satan  has  been  here  since  ye  went  away,  but  I  have  dis- 
missed him  by  resistance  ;  we  will  be  no  more  troubled 
with  him  this  night."  David  Deai»  believed  this,  and 
many  other  such  ghostly  encounters  and  victories,  on  the 
faith  of  the  Ansars,  or  auxiliaries  of  the  banished  prophets. 
This  event  was  beyond  David's  remembrance.  But  he 
used  to  tell  with  great  awe,  yet  not  without  a  feeling  of 
proud  superiority  to  his  auditors,  how  he  himself  had  been 
present  at  a  field-meeting  at  Crochmade,  when  the  duty 
of  the  day  was  interrupted  by  the  apparition  of  a  tall 
black  man,  who,  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  ford  to  join  the 
congregation,  Jost  ground,  and  was  carried  down  appar- 
ently by  the  force  of  the  stieam.  All  were  instantly  at 
work  to  assist  him«  but  with  so  little  success,  that  ten  or 
twelve  stout  men,  who  had  bold  of  the  rope  which  they 
had  cast  in  to  his  aid,  were  rather  in  danger  to  be  dragged 
into  the  stream,  and  lose  their  own  lives,  than  likely  to 
save  diat  of  the  ^supposed  perishing  man.  "  But  famous 
John  Semple  of  Carspham,*^  David  Deans  used  to  say 
with  exultation,  "  saw  Che  whaup  in  the  rape. — *  Quit  the 
rope,' he  cried  to  us,  (for  I  that  was  but  a  callant  had  a 
baud  o'  the  rape  mysell ;)  *  it  is  the  Great  Enemy  !  he 
will  burn,  but  not  drown ;  his  design  is  to  disturb  the  good 
wark,  by  raising  wonder  and  confusion  in  your  minds  ; 
to  put  off  from  your  spirits  ^1  that  ye  hae  beard  and  felt.' 
— Sae  we  let  go  the  rape,"  said  David,  "  and  he  went 
adown  the  water  screeching  and  bullering  like  a  BuH  of 
Bashan,  as  he's   ca'd  in  Scriplure."^^ 

Trained  in  tliese  and  similar  legends^  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Jeanie  began  to  feel  an  ill-defined  apprehension,  not 
merely  of  the  phantoms  which  might  beset  net  way,  but 
of  the  quality,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  being  who  had 
^hus  appointed  her  a  meeting,  at  a  place  and  hour  of  hor- 
ror, and  at  a  time  when  her  mind  must  be  necessarily  fuH 
of  those  tempting  and  ensnaring  thoughts  of  grief  and 
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despair,  wtiteh  wefe  du^i^Ki^d  to  lay  ^u&r6r»  jMiVir^lrirFf 
6p6h  la  die  tethptdtions  of  the  £v3  One.  if  such  ati  idea 
bad  crossed  6Yeti  Butler's  vreU-infbrmed  tmiid^  it  wafs  cal^ 
cutateci  16  mak^  k  i^^kieh  istttyn^f  ine^presbioii  trp6n  fa^V 
Yet,  iirmly  belifeVing  the  podeiWlity  of  ah  encounter  so 
terrible  'to  tiesh  ^nd  blood,  leanie,  with  a  tiegeee  x)i  teso^ 
lutioii  of  which  we  cannot  Sufficiently  estraaate  the  merit, 
because  (h^  incr^uKty  of  the  age  has  rendeted  os  stran- 
gers to  tfee  nature  aiut  extern  of  herfeeKngsr,  perscTeretJ 
m  her  deterinination  not  to  omit  an  (^p^rtonity  of  doing 
something  towards  saving  ber  sistei*,  akbougb>  in  the  at^ 
tempt  to  avail  hen^tf  of  it,  she  aright  be  exposed  to^im-* 
gers  so  dreadful  to  her  imagination*  So,  Uke  Christianii 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  when  traversing  with  -a  timid 
yet  resolved  Step,  the  terrors  of  the  Valley  of  thie  Shadow 
of  Death,  she  glided  on  by  rOck  iand  stone,  ^^  how  m  glim- 
mer and  ii6w  in  gloom,"  as  her  path  lay  through  moon- 
light or  shadow,  and  endeavoured  to  overpower  the  sug*-* 
gestiohs  of  fear,  sometimes  by  fixing  her  mind  upon  the 
distressed  ^condition  of  ber  sister,  and  Ae  duty  she  lay 
under  to  aJSbrd  her  aid,  should  that  be  in  ber  power ;  and 
more  frequently  by  recurring  in  mental  prayer  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Being  to  whom  night  is  as  noon-^y. 

Thul»,  droVroin'g  at  one  time  her  fears  by  fixing  ber  mind 
cm  a  subject  oJT  bverpoWering  intere^  and  argoing  them 
down  at  others  by 'referring  herself  to  the  protection  of 
the  Deify,  ^  at  length  approached  the  place  assigned 
for  this  mysterious  conference. 

!lt  was  situated  b  the  depth  of  the  valley  behind  Salis- 
bury Cfagis,  which  has  for  a  back-ground  the  north-west- 
ern shoulder  of  th6  mountain  called  Arthur's  Seat,  on 
whose  descent  still  remain  the  jruins  of  what  was  once  a 
chapel,  or  hermitage,  dedicated  to  Sabt  Anthony  the 
Eremite.  A  better  ^e  for  such  a  building  could  hardly 
have  been  selected  ^  fot  the  chlapel,  situated  among  the 
rude  and  pathless  eli£6^  lies  in  a  desert,  even  in  the  imr* 
ihediaie  vicinity  of  a  rich,  populous,  and  tumuhuous  cap- 
ital :  and  the  hum  of  th^  city  might  mingle  with  the 
orisons  of  the  ifecliifjefc,  conVeyiifg  as  little  of  worldly  in- 
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l^rest  as  if  it  bad  been  the  roar  of  the  distant  ocean. 
Beneath  the  steep  ascent  on  which  these  ruins  are  still 
visible,  was,  and  perkaps  is  still  pointed  out,  the  place 
where  the  wretch  Nicol  Muschat,  who  has  been  already 
inenuoned  in  these  pages,  bad  closed  a  long  scene  of  cru- 
elty towards  bis  unfortunate  wife,  by  murdering  her,  with 
circunistances  of  uncommon  barbarity.^  The  execration 
in  which  the  man's  crime  was  held,  extended  itself  to  the 
place  where  it  was  perpetrated,  which  was  marked  by  a 
small  catm,  or  heap  of  stones,  composed  of  those  which 
each  chance  passenger  had  thrown  there  in  testimony  of 
abhorrence,  and  on  the  principle,  it  would  seem,  of  ^e 
ancient  British  malediction,  **  May  you  have  a  cairn  for 
your  burial-place  1" 

As  our  heroine  approached  this  ominous  and  unhallow- 
ed spot,  she  paused  and  looked  to  the  moon,  now  rising 
broad  on  the  north-west,  and  shedding  a  more  distinct 
light  than  it  had  afforded  during  her  walk  thither*  Eye- 
ing the  planet  for  a  moment,  she  then  slowly  and  fearfully 
turned  her  bead  towards  the  cairn  from  which  it  was  at 
first  averted.  She  was  at  first  disappointed.  Nothing 
was  yisibie  beside  the  litde  pile  of  stones,  which  shone 
grey  in  the  moonlight*  A  multitude  of  confused  sugges- 
tions rushed  on  her  mind.  Had  her  correspondent  de- 
ceived her,  and  broken  his  appointment  ? — wis  he  tpo 
tardy' at  the  appointment  he  had  made  ? — or  hgd  some 
Strange  turn  of  fate  prevented  him  from  appearing  as  he 
proposed  ? — or  if  he  were  an  unearthly  being,  as  her  se- 
cret apprehensions  suggested,  was  it  his  object  merely  to 
delude  her  with  false  hopes,  and  put  her  to  unnecessary 
toil  and  terror,  according  to  the  nature,  as  she  had  beard, 
of  those  wandering.demons  ^ — or  did  he  purpose  to  blast 
her  with  the  sudden  horrors  of  his  presence  when  she 
had  come  close  to  the  place  of  rendezvous?  These 
anxious  reflections  did  not  prevent  her  approaching  to  the 
cairn  with  a  pace  that,  though  slow,  was  determined. 

When  she  was  within  two  y^rds  t)f  die  heap  of  stones, 
a  figure  rose  suddenly  up  from  behind  it,  and  Jennie  scarce 
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forbore  to  scream  aloud  at  what  seemed  the  reaHzatioii 
of  the  most  frightful  of  her  anticipations.  She  constrain* 
ed  herself  to  silence,  however,  aird^  making  a  dead  pau^e^ 
safiered  the  figure  to  open  the  conrersation,  which  he  did^ 
by  asking,  in  a  voice  which  agitation  rendered  tremulous 
and  hollow,  "  'Are  you  the  sister  of  that  iH-fated'  joung 
woman  V* 

"  I  am — I  am  the  sister  of  Eflie  Deans  !'*^  exclaimed 
Jeanie./  **  And  a&  ever  you  hope  God  will  hear  you  at 
your  need,  tell  me,  if  you  can  tell,  what  can  be  done  to 
save  hei*  !" 

"  I  do  not  hope  God  wiH  hear  me  at  my  need,**  wa» 
the  singular  answer,  **  I  do  not  deserve — I  do  not  ex- 
pect he  will,"  This  desperate  language  be  uttered  in  & 
tone  calmer  than  that  with  which  he  had  at  first  spoken^ 
probably  because  the  shock  of  first  addressing  her  was 
what  he  felt  most  difficult  to  overcome,  Jeanie  remained 
mute  with  horror  to  hear  language  expressed  sa  utterly 
foreign  to  all  which  she  had  ever  been  acquainted  with, 
(h^t  it  sounded  in  her  ears  rather  Kke  that  of  a  fiend  than 
of  a  human  being;,^  The  stranger  pursued  hfe  address  to 
her  without  seeming^  to  notice  her  surprise,  **  You  see 
before  you  a  wretch^  predestined  to  evil  here  and  here- 
after," 

"  For  the  sake  of  Heaven,  that  hears  and  sees  us,"  said 
Jeanie,  "  drnna  speak  in  this  desperate  fashion  !  The 
gospel  is  sent  to  the  chief  of  sinners^ — ^to  the  most  miser- 
able among  the  miserable." 

"  Then  should  I  have  my  own  share  therem,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  if  you  call  it  sinful  to' have  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mother  that  bore  me — of  jtbe  friend  that  loved 
me— of  the  woman  that  trusted  me — of  the  innocent  child 
that  was  bom  to  me.  If  to  havd  done  all  this  is  to  be  a 
sinner,  and  to  survive  it  is  to  be  miserable,  then  am  I  most 
guilty  and  most  miserable  indeed." 

"  Then  you  are  the  wicked  cause  of  my  sister's  ruin  ?" 
said  Jeanie,  with  a  natural  touch  of  indignation  expressed 
in  her  tone  of  voice. 
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<*  Cupse  me  for  it,  if  jou  ^vill,"  said  the  stranger  ;  ^*  I 
have  well  deserved  it  at  your  haad." 

'^  It  is  fitter  for  me,"  :said  Jeaoiei  ^*  to  pray  to  God  to 
forgive  you," 

"  Do  as  you  will,  how  you  will,  or  what  you  will,"  he 
replied^  with  vehemence  ;  "  only  prombe  to  obey  my 
directions^  and  save  your  sister's  hfe." 

^^  I  must  first  Icnow,"  said  Jeanie,  ^^  the  means  you 
would  have  me  use  in  her  behalf." 

"  No ! — you  must  first  swear — solemnly  swear,  thatyoa 
will  employ  them«  when  I  make  them  known  to  you«" 

^^  Surely  it  is  needless  to  swear  that  I  wiU  do  all  that 
is  lawful  to  a  Christian,  to  save  the  life  of  my  sister  9" 

^^  I  will  have  no  reservation  i"  thundered  the  stranger; 
*^  law  All  or  unlawful.  Christian  or  heathen,  you  shall  swear 
to  do  my  best,  and  act  by  my  counsel,  or — you  little 
know  whose  wrath  you  provoke  J" 

^'  I  will  think  on  what  you  have  said,"  said  Jeanie,  who 
began  to  get  much  alarmed  at  the  frantic  vehemence  of 
his  manner,  and  disputed  in  her  own  mind  whether  she 
spoke  to  a  maniac,  or  an  apostate  spirit  incarnate—'^  I  will 
think  on  what  you  say,  and  let  you  ken  to-^morrow." 

^^  To-morrow  1"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a  laugh  of 
scorn— -'^  And  where  will  I  be  to-morrow  ?— or,  where 
win  you  be  to-night,  unless  you  swear  to  walk  by  my 
counsel  ? — ^There  was  one  accursed  deed  done  at  this  spot 
before  now  ;  and  there  shall  be  angther  to  match  it,  un- 
less you  yield  up  to  my  guidance  body  and  soul." 

As  he  spoke,  he  offered  a  pistol  at  the  unfortunate  young 
woman«  She  neither  fled  nor  fainted,  but  sunk  on  her 
nees,  and  asked  him  to  spare  her  life. 

^^  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?"  said  the  unmoved  ruffian. 

*'  Do  not  dip  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  a^defenceless 
creature  that  has  trusted  to  you,"  said  Jeaniet,  still  on  her 
knees. 

"Is  that^^all  you  can  say  for  your  life  9 — Have  you  no 
promise  to  give  9 — Will  you  destroy  your  sister,  and  com- 
j^l  me  to  shed  more  blood  T" 
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"  I  can  promise  nothing,"  said  Jeanie,  **  which  is  un 
lawful  for  a  Christain.** 

He  cocked  the  weapon,  and  held  it  towards  her. 

"  May  God  forgive  you  !"  she  said,  pressing  her  hands 
forcibly  against  her  eyes. 

«  I> n  !"  muttered  the  man  ;  and,  turning  aside 

from  her,  he  uncocked  the  pistol,  and  replaced  it  in  his 
pocket — ^**  I  am  a  villain,"  he  said,  "  steeped  in  guilt  and 
wretchedness,  but  not  wicked  enough  to  do  you  any  harm  ! 
I  only  wished  to  terrify  you  into  my  measures — She  hears 
me  not — she  is  gone  ! — Great  God  !  what  a  wretch  am 
I  become  !" 

As  he  spoke,  she  recovered  herself  from  an  agony 
which  partook  of  the  bitterness  of  death ;  and,  in  a  min- 
ute or  two,  through  the  strong  exertion.of  her  natural  sense 
and  courage,  coUected  herself  sufficiently  to  understand 
he  intended  her  no  personal  injury. 

"  No  !"  he  repeated  ;  "  I  would  not  add  to  the  mur- 
der of  your  sister,  and  of  her  child,  that  of  any  one  be- 
longing to  her! — Mad,  frantic  as  I  am,  and  unrestrained  by 
either  fear  or  mercy,  given  up  to  the  possession  of  an  evil 
being,  and  forsaken  by  all  that  is  good,  I  would  not  hurt 
you,  were  the  world  offered  me  for  a  bribe  !  But,  for  the 
sake  of  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  swear  you  will  follow  my 
counsel.  Take  this  weapon,  shoot  me  through  the  head, 
and  with  your  own  hand  revenge  your  sister's  wrong,  only 
follow  the  course — the  only  course,  by  which  her  life  can 
be  saved." 

''  Alas  !  is  she  innocent  or  gciilty  .^" 

"  She  is  guiltfess — guiltless  of  every  thing,  but  of  having 
trusted  a  villain  ! — Yet  had  it  not  been  for  those  that  were 
Worse  than  I  am,— yes,  worse  than  I  am,  though  I  am 
bad  indeed — this  misery  had  not  befallen.** 

"  And  my  isister*s  child — does  it  live  *?'*  said  Jeanie. 

"  No  ;  it  was  murdered — the  new-boni  infant  was  bar- 
barously murdered,*'  he  uttered  in  a  low,  yet  stern  and 
sustained  voice  ; — "  but,"  lie  added  hastily,  "  not  by  her 
knowledge  or  consent." 
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^  Theo,  why  canoot  <fae  ^ilty  be  brouj^t  lo  justice, 
«nd  the  innocent  freed  ?" 

'^  Torment  me  not  with  quesiioiis  whicii  can  serve  no 
purpose,"  he  sternly  replied — ^<  The  deed  was  done  by 
those  who  are  far  enough  from  pursuit,  and  safe  enougjh 
from  discovery  J — No  one  can  save  Effie  but  yourself." 

^^  Woes  me  !  how  is  it  in  my  power  ?"  asked  Jeanie, 
in  despond^acy. 

^^  Hearken  to  me  I — You  have  sense, — ^you  can  appre- 
hend my  meaning — I  will  trust  you«  Your  sister  is  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  charged  against  her" 

.   '<  Thank  God  for  thati"  said  Jeanie« 

^*  Be  still  and  hearken  I — The  person  who  assisted  her 
in  her  iUness  murdered  the  child  ;  but  it  was  without  the 
mother's  knowledge  or  consent — She  is  therefore  guilt- 
less, as  guiltless  as  the  unhappy  innocent,  that  but  gasped 
a  few  minutes  in  ^is  unhappy  world — the  better  was  its 
hap  to  be  soon  at  rest.  She  is  innocent  as  that  infant, 
and  yet  she  must  die — it  is  impossible  to  clear  her  of 
the  law  !" 

^*  Cannot  the  wretches  be  discovered,  and  given  up  to 
punishment  ?"  said  Jeanie. 

'^  Do  you  think  you  will  persuade  those  who  are  hard- 
ened in  guilt  to  die  to  save  another  f — Is  that  the  reed 
you  would  lean  to  ?" 

'^  But  you  said  there  was  a  remedy,"  again  gasped  out 
the  terrified  young  woman. 

"  There  is,"  answered  the  stranger,  **  and  it  is  in  your 
own  hands.  The  blow  which  the  law  aims  cannot  be 
broken  by  directly  encountering  it,  but  it  may  be  turned 
aside.  You  saw  your  sister  during  the  period  preceding 
the  birth  of  her  child — what  is  so  qatural  as  that  she  should 
have  mentioned  her  condition  to  you  f  The^  doing  so 
would,  as  their  cant  goes,  take  the  case  from  under  the 
statute,  for  it  removes  the  quality  of  concealment.  I 
know  their  jargon,  and  have  had  sad  cause  to  know  it ; 
and  the  quality  of  concealment  is  essential  to  this  statutory 
offence.^  Nothing  is  so  natural  as  that  Effie  should  have 
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iiientioD6d  her  eondki0n  to  you*— tbiDk-^-^reflect — I  am 
positive  that  she  did." 

^^  Woes  me  t"  said  Jeanie,  ^*  fbeoerer  vpcke  to  nie    ' 
on  the  subject^  but  grat  soreij  when  I  spoke  to  ber  about 
her  altered  looks,  and  the  change  on  ber  qiirils." 

^<  You  asked  ber  questions  on  tte  ^l^ect  f "  be  said 
eagerly.  ^^  You  mtist  remember  ber  answer  was^ acon- 
fession  that  she  bad  been  ruined  by  a  riHain — yes,  hy  a 
strong  empba^s  on  that — a  cruel  iiatke  villain,  call  it— ^any 
other  name  is  unnecessary  ^  and  that  she  bore  under  her 
bosom  the  consequences  of  his  guilt  ^and  ber  folly  ;  and 
that  he  had  assured  ber  he  would  provide  safely  for  her 
approaching  illness. — WelF  be  kejrt  Ins  word  I"  These 
last  words  he  spoke  as  it  were  to  himself,  and  with  a  vio- 
lent gesture  of  self-accusation,  and  then  caknly  proceed- 
ed, "  You  will  remember  all  this  ?— That  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said." 

*^  But  I  cannot  remember,"  answered  Jeame,  widi  sim- 
plicity, "  that  wBich  Effie  never  told  me." 

"  Are  you  so  dull — so  very  dull  of  apprehension  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  suddenly  grasping  her  arm,  and  holding  it  firm 
in  his  hand.  ^'  I  tell  you,"(6peakk)g  between  his  teeth, 
and  under  his  breath,  but  with  grei^  energy,)^  you  must 
remember  that  she  told  you  all  &is,  tvhetb^  she  ever  said 
a  syllable  of  it  or  no.  You  must  repeat  this  tale,  in  which 
tiiere  is  no  falsehood,,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
told  to  you  before  these  Justices — Justiciary— what- 
ever Aey  call  their  bloodthirsty  court,  and  i^ve  your  ^ 
sister  from  being  murdered,  and  them  from  becoming 
murderers.  Do  noi  besitate-^-I  pledge  life  and  salvation, 
that  in  saying  what  I  have  said,  you  will  only  speak  the 
simple  truth." 

"  But,"  replied  Jeanie,  whose  judgment  was  loo  ac- 
curate not  to  see  the  sophistry  of  this  argument,  ^'  I  shall 
be  man-sworn  in  the  very  thing  in  which  my  testimony  is 
wanted,  for  it  is  the  concealment  for  which  poor  Effie  is 
blamed,  and  you  would  make  me  tell  a  falsehood  anent  it." 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  my  first  suspicions  of  you  were 
right,  and  that  you  will  let  your  sister,  inn9cent,  fair,  and 
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guildess,  exc^t  in  tniffing  a  viilain,  die  the  dettb  of  a 
murderess,  rather  than  bestow  the  breath  of  jrour  mouth 
and  the  sound  of  your  voice  to  save  her." 

^'  I  wad  ware  the  best  blood  in  my  body  to  keep  her 
skaithless,"  said  Jeanie,  weeping  in  bitter  agony,  *^  but  I 
canna  ehange  right  into  wrang^  or  make  that  true  which 
is  false." 

**  FooKdi,  hard-hearted  girl,"  said  the  stranger,  "  are 
you  afraid  of  .what  they  may  4o  to  you  9  I  teH  you,  even 
tlie  retainers  of  the  law,  who  course  life  as  greyhounds  do 
hares,  will  rejoice  at  the  escape  of  a  creatore  so  young — 
so  beautiful  ;  that  they  will  not  suspect  your  tale  ;  that, 
if  they  did  suspect  it,  they  would  consider  you  as  deserv- 
ing, not  only  of  forgiveness,  but  of  praise  for  your  natu- 
ral affection." 

^'  It  is  not  man  I  fear,"  said  Jeanie,  looking  upward  ; 
'^  the  God,  whose  name  I  must  call  on  to  witness  the  truth 
of  what  I  say,  he  will  know  the  falsehood." 

"  And  he  will  know  the  motive,"  saicf  the  stranger,  ea- 
gerly ;  "  he  will  know  that  you  are  doing  this — not  for 
lucre  of  gain,  but  to  save  tlie  life  of  the  innocent,  and 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  worse  crime  than  that  whi^h 
the  law  seeks  to  avenge*" 

"  He  has  given  us  a  law,"  said  Jeanie,  "  for  the  lamp 
of  our  path  ;  if  we  stray  from  it,  we  err  against  know- 
ledge— I  may  not  do  evil,  even  that  good  may  come  out  of 
it.  But  you — ^you  that  ken  all  this  to  be  true,  which  I 
must  take  on  your  word, — you  that,  if  I  understood  what 
you  said  e'en  now,  promised  her  shelter  and  protection  in 
her  travail,  why  do  not  yon  step  forward,*  and  bear  leal 
and  soothfast  evidence  in  her  behalf,  as  ye  may  with  a 
clear  conscience  .^"    ^ 

"  To  whom  do  you  talk  of  a  clear  conscience,  wo- 
man ?"  saH  he,  with  a  sudden  Serceness  which  renewed 
her  terrors^  "  to  me  9 — I  have  not  known  one  for  many  a 
year.  Bear  witness  in  her  behalf  ? — a  proper  witness, 
that  even  to  speak  these  few  words  to  a  woman  of  so  little 
consequence  as  yourself,  must  choose  such  an  hour  and 
such  a  place  as  this*    When  you  see  owls  and  bats  fly 
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abroad,  like  larks  in  the  sunshine,  you  may  expect  to 
see  such  as  I  am  in  the  assemblies  of  men. — Hush  !-^ 
listen  to  that." 

A  voice  was  heard  to  sing  one  of  those  wild  and  mo- 
notonous strains  so  common  in  Scotland,  and  to  which  the 
natives  of  that  country  chant  their  old  ballads.  The 
sound  ce'ased^then  came  nearer,  and  was  renewed  ;  the 
stranger  listened  attentively,  still  holding  Jeanie  by  the  arm, 
(as  she  stood  by  him  in  motionless  terror,)  as  if  to  pre- 
vent her  interrupting  the  strain  by  speaking  or  stirring. 
When  the  sounds  were  renewed,  the  words  were  distinct- 
ly audible  : 

"  Wb^n  the  glede's  in  the  blae  cloud, 

The  lavrock  lies  still  i 
When  the  bound's  in  the  gpneen-wood, 

The  hind  keeps  the  hiU.'' 

The  person  who  sung  kept  a  strained  and  powerful  voice 
at  its  highest'  pitch,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  at  a 
very  considerable  distance.  As  the  song  ceased,  they 
might  hear  a  stifled  sound,  as  of  steps  and  whispers  of 
persons  approaching^  them.  The  song  was  again  raised, 
but  the  tune  was  changed  : 

"  Oh  sleep  ye  sound,  Sir  Jaknes,  she  said, 

When  ye  suld  rise  and  ride  T 
There's  twenty  meji,  wi*  bow  and  blade, 

Are  seeking  where  ye  hide/* 

"I  dare  stay  no  longer,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  return 
home,  or  remain  till  they  come  up — you  have  nothing  to 
fear — but  dp  not  tell  you  saw  me — your  sister's  fate  is 
in  your  hands."  So  saying,  he  turned  from  her,  and 
with  a  swift,  yet  cautiously  noiseless  step,  plunged  into 
the  darkness  on  the  side  most  remote  from^  the  sounds 
which  they  heard  approaching,  and  was  soon  lost  to  her 
sight.  Jeanie  remained  by  the  cairn,  terrified  beyond 
expression,  and  uncertain  whether  she  ought  to  fly  home- 
ward with  all  the  speed  she  could  exert,  or  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  those  who  were  advancing  towards  her*     This 
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uncertainty  detained  ber  so  long,  tlmt  the  now  distinctly 
sdw  two  or  three  figures  already  so  near  to  ber,  that  a 
precipitate  flight  would  have  been  equally  fruitless  and 
impolitic. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


'  Sbe  speaks  tbings  in  doubt, 


That  cany  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  it  nothing; 
Yet  the  nnsbaped  use  of  H  doth  move 
The  hearers  ta  collection  ;  they  aim  at  k. 
And  botch  the  words  up  to  fit  their  own  thoughts. 

HmnUL 

Like  the  digressive  poet  Ariosto,  I  find  myself  nndei 
the  necessity  of  connecting  the  branches  of  my  story,  by 
taking  up  the  adventures  of  another  of  the  characters, 
and  bringing  them  down  to  the  point  at  which  we  have 
left  those  of  Jeanie  Deans.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
artificial  way  of  telling  a  story,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  sparing  the  necessity  of  resuming  what  a  knitter  (if 
stocking-looms  have  left  such  a  person  in  the  land)  might 
call  our  "  dropped  stitches }"  a  labour  in  which  the  au- 
thor generally  toils  much,  without  getting  credit  for  his 
pains. 

"  I  could  risk  a  sma'  wad,"  said  the  clerk  to  the  mag- 
istrate, "  that  this  rascal  RatcliSe,  if  he  were  insured  of 
his  neck*s  safety,  could  do  more  than  ony  ten  of  our  po- 
lice-people and  constables,  to  help  us  to  get  out  of  this 
scrape  of  Porteous*s.  He  is  weel  acquent  wi*  a'  the 
smugglers,  thieves,  and  banditti  about  Edinburgh  5  and, 
indeed,  he  may  be  called  the  father  of  a*  the  misdoersin 
Scotland,  for  he  has  passed  amang  them  for  these  twenty 
years  by  the  name  of  Daddie  Rat.** 

"  A  bonny  sort  of  a  scoundrel,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, "  to  expert  a  place  under  the  city  !" 
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"  Begging  your  honour's  pardon,"  ^aid  the  city's  pro- 
curator-fiscal, upon  whom  the. duties  of  superintendent  of 
police  devolved,  "  Mr.  Fairscrieve  is  perfectly  in  the , 
right.  It  is  just  sic  as  Ratcliffe  that  the  town  needs  in  my 
department ;  an'  if  sae  be  that  he's  disposed  to  turn  his 
knowledge  to  the  city  service,  ye'U  no  find  a  better  man. 
-  — Ye'U  get  nae  saints  to  be  searchers  for  uncustomed 
goods,  or  for  thieves  and  sic  like  ; — and  your  decent  sort 
of  men,  religious  professors,  and  broken  tradesmen,  that 
are  put  into  the  like  o'  sic  trust,  can  do  nae  gude  ava. 
They  are  feared  for  this,  and  they  are  scrupiilous  about 
that,  and  they  arena  free  to  tell  a  lie,  though  it  may  be  for- 
the  benefit  of  the  city  ;  and  they  dinna  like  to  be  out  at 
irregular  hours,  and  in  a  dark  cauld  night,  and  they  like  a 
clout  ower  the  croun  far  vvaur  ;  and  sae  between  the 
fear  o'^  God,  and  the  fear  o'  man,  and  the  fear  o'  getting 
a  sair  throat,  or  sair  banes,  there's  a  dozen  o'  our  city- 
folk,  baith  waiters,  and  officers,  and  constables,  that  can 
find  out  naethiog  but  a  wee  bit  skulduddery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kirk-treasurer.  Jock  Porteous,  that's  stifif  and 
stark,  puir  fallow,  was  worth  a  dozen  o'  them ;  for  he 
never  bad  ony  fears,  or  scruples,  or  doubts,  or  conscience, 
about  ony  thing  your  honours  bade  him." 

"  He  was  a  gude  servant  o'  tlie  town,"  said  the  Baillie, 
^'  though  he  was  an  ower  free-living  man.  But  if  you 
really  think  this  rascal  Ratcliffe  could  do  us  ony  service 
in  discovering  these  malefactors,  1  would  insure  him  life, 
reward,  and  promotion.  It's  an  awsome  tiling  this  mis- 
chance for  the  city,  Mr.  Fairscrieve.  It  will  be  very  ill 
tane,  wi'  abuue  stairs.  Queen  Caroline,  God  bless  her  I 
is  a  woman — at  least  I  judge  sae,  and  its  nae  treason  to 
speak  my  mind  sae  far — and  ye  maybe  ken  as  weel  as  I 
do,  for  ye  hae  a  housekeeper,  though  ye  are  nae  mar- 
ried roan,  that  women  are  wilfu',  and  downa  bide  a  slight. 
And  it  will  sound  ill  in  her  ears,  that  sic  a  confused  mis- 
take suld  come  to  pass,  and  naebody  sae  muckle  as  to  be 
put  into  the  Tolbooih  about  it." 

"  If  ye  thought  that,  sir,''  said  the  procurator-fiscal, 
*^  we  could  easily  clap  into  the  prison  a  few  blackguards 
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upon  suspicion.  It  will  have  a  gude  active  look,  and  I 
hae  aye  plenty  on  my  list,  that  wadna  be  a  hair  the  waur 
of  a  week  or  twa*s  imprisonment ;  and  if  ye  thought  it 
no  strictly  just,  ye  could  be  just  the  easier  wi*  them  the 
neist  time  they  did  ony  thing  to  deserve  it ;  they  arena 
the  sort  to  be  lang  o'  geeing  ye  an  opportunity  to  clear 
scores  wi'  them  on  that  account." 

"  I  doubt  that  will  hardly  do  in  this  case,  Mr.  Sharpit- 
law,'*  returned  the  town-clerk ;  "  they'll  run  their  letters, 
and  be  adrift  again,  before  ye  ken  where  ye  are.*'** 

"  I  will  speak  .to  the  Lord  ProVost,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, **  about  Ratcliffe's  business.  Mr.  Sharpitlaw,  you 
will  go  with  me  and  receive  instructbn? — something  may 
be  made,  too,  out  of  this  story  of  Butler's  and  his  un- 
known gentleman — I  know  no  business  any  man  has  to 
swagger  about  in  the  King's  Park,  and  call  himself  the 
devil,  to  the  terror  of  honest  folks,  who  dinna  care  to  hear 
mair  about  the  devil  than  is  said  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
Sabbath.  I  cannot  think  the  preacher  himsell  wad  be 
.  heading  the  mob,  though  the  time  has  been,  they  hae 
been  as  forward  in  a  bruilzie  as  their  neighbours." 

"  But  these  times  are  lang  by,"  said  Mr.  Sharpitlaw. 
"  In  my  father's  time,  there  was  mair  search  for  silenced 
ministers  about  the  Bow-head  and  the  Covenant-close, 
and  all  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  they  ca'd  the  dwellings  o' 
the  godly  in  those  days,  than  there's  now  for  thieves  and 
vagabonds  in  the  Laigh  Calton  and  the  back  o'  the  Can- 
ongate.  But  that  time's  weel  by,  an  it  bide.  And  if 
the  Baillie  will  get  me  directions  and  authority  from  the 
Provost,  I'll  speak  wi'  Daddie  Rat  mysell ;  for  I'm  think- 
ing I'll  make  mair  out  o'  him  than  ye'U  do." 

Mr.  Sharpitlaw,  being  necessarily  a  man  of  high  trust, 
was  accordingly  empowered,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  make  such  arrangements,  as  might  Seem  in  the  emer- 
gency most  advantageous  for  the  Good  Town.  He  went 
to  the  jail  accordingly,  and  saw  Ratcliffe  in  private. 

The  relative  positions  of  a  police-officer  and  a  pro- 

-  fessed  thief  bear  a  different  complexion,  according  to 

circumstances.      The  most  obvious  simile  of  a  hawk 
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pouncing  upon  his  prey  is  often  least  applicable.  Some* 
times  the  guardian  of  justice  has  the  air  of  a  cat  watch* 
ing  a  mouse,  and,  while  he  suspends  his  purpose  of 
springing  upon  the  pilferer,  takes  care  so  to  calculate  bis 
motions  that  lie  shall  not  get  beyond  his  power.  Some* 
times  more  passive  still,  he  uses  the  art  of  fascination 
ascribed  to  the  rattle-snake,  and  contents  himself  with 
glaring  on  the  victim,  through  all  his  deyious  flutterings  ; 
certain  that'  his  terror,  confusion,  and  disorder  of  ideas, 
will  bring  him  into  his  jaws  at  last.  The  interview  be- 
tween Ratclifie  and  Sharpitlaw  had  an  aspect  different 
from  all  these.  They  sat  for  five  minutes  silent,  on  op* 
posite  sides  of  a  smaU  table,  and  looked  fixedly  at  each 
other,  with  a  sharp,  knowing,  and  alert  cast  of  counte* 
nance,  not  unmingled  with  an  inclination  to  laugh,  and 
resembled,  more  than  anything  else,  two  dogs,  who,  pre- 
paring for  a  game  at  romps,  are  seen  to  couch  down,  and 
remain  in  that  posture  'for  a  little  time,  watching  each 
other's  movements,  and  waiting  which  shall  begin  the 
game. 

"  So,  Mr.  Ratcliffe,"  said  the  officer,  coaceivi^g  it 
suited  bis  dignity  to  speak  first,  ^^  you  give  up  buisiness, 
I  find  V 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Ratcliffe  ;  "  I  shall  be  on  that  lay 
nae  mair — and  I  think  that  will  save  your  folk*  some 
trouble,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  ?'* 

"  Which  Jock  Dalgliesh"  (then  finisher  of  the  law  in 
the  Scottish  metropolis)  "  wad  save  them  as  easily,"  re- 
turned the  procurator-fiscal. 

"  Ay  ;  if  I  waited  in  the  Tolbo<^  here  to  have  him 
fit  my  cravat — but  that's  an  idle  way  o'  speaking,  Mr 
Sharpitlaw." 

"  Why,  I  suppose  you  know  you  are  under  sentence 
of  death,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  ?"  replied  Mr.  Sharpitlaw. 

"  Ay,  so  are  a',  as  that  worthy  minister  said  in  the 
Tolbooth  Kirk  the  day  Robertson  wan  off;  but  naebody 
kens  when  it  will  be  executed*  Gude  faith,  he  had  bet- 
ter reason  to  say  sae  than  he  dreamed  of,  before  ttie  ?^y 
was  played  out  that  morning." 
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'^  This  RobertsoQy"  said  SharpidaWy  in  a  lower  and 
something  like  a  confidential  tone,  "  d'ye  ken.  Rat — that 
is,  can  ye  gie  us  ony  inkling  where  be  is  to  be  heard  tell 

"  Troth,  Mr,  Sharpitlaw,  I'll  be  frank  wi'  ye  ;  Robert- 
son is  rather  a  cut  abune  me — a  wild  deevil  lie  was,  and 
mony  a  daft  prank  he  played  ;  but  except  the  Collector's 
job  that  Wilson  led  him  into,  and  some  tuilzies  about  run 
goods  wi'  the  gaugers  and  the  waiters,  he  never  did  ony 
thing  that  came  near  our  line  o'  busineat^." 

**'  Umpb  !  that's  singular,  considering  the  company  he 
kept." 

*'  Fact,  upon  my  honour  and  credit,"  said  Ratclifie, 
gravely.  ^*  He  keepit  out  o'  our  little  bits  of  aflairs,  and 
that's  mair  than  Wilson  did  ;  I  hae  dune  business  wi'  Wil« 
son  afore  now.  But  the  lad  will  come  oi^  in  time ;  there's, 
nae  fear  o'  him  ;  naebody  will  live  the  life  he  has  led, 
but  what  he'll  come  to  sooner  or  later." 

**  Who  or  what  is  he,  Ratcliffe  9  you  know,  I  sup- 
pose 9"  said  Sharpidaw. 

"  He's  better  born,  I  judge,  than  he  cares  to  let  on  $ 
he's  been  a  soldier,  and  he  has  been  a  play-actor,  and  I 
watna  what  he  has  been  or  hasna  been,  for  as  young  as  he 
is,  sae  that  it  had  daffing  and  nonsense  about  it." 

"  Pretty  pranks  he. has  played  in  his  time,  I  suppose  ?" 

'^  Ye  may  say  that,"  said  Ratcliife,  with  a  sardonic 
smile  ;  ''  and,"  (touching  bis  nose,)  ^^  a  deevil  amang 
the  lasses." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  Sharpitlaw.  "  Weel,  Ratcliffe, 
I'll  no  stand  Differing  wi'  ye  ;  ye  ken  the  way  that  favour's 
gotten  in  my  office  ;  ye  maun  be  usefii'." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  power — naething  for  - 
naething — ^^I   keii  the  rule  of  the  (x£ce,"  said  the  ex- 
depredator. 

"  Now  the  principal  thing  in  hand  e'en  now,"  said  the 
official  person,  ^'  is  this  job  of  Porteous's ;  an  ye  qaa  gie 
us  a  lift — why,  the  inner  turnkey's  office  to  b^in  wi',  and 
the  captainsiiip  in  time — ye  understand  my  meaning  1" 

17       VOL.    I. 
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^  Ay,  troth  do  I,  sir  ;  a  wink's  as  gude  as  a  nod  to  a 
blind  hqrse  ;  but  Jock  Porleous's  job — Lord  help  ye!  I 
was  under  sentence  the  haill  time.  God  !  but  1  couldoa 
help  laughing  when  I  heard  Jock  skirling  for  mercy  in 
the  lads's  hands !  Mony  a  het  skin  ye  hae  gi'en  me,  neigh- 
bour, thought  I,  tak  ye  what's  gaun  :  time  about's  fair 
play  ;  ye'lt  ken  now  what  hanging's  gude  for." 

."  Come,  come,  this  is  all  ponsense.  Rat,"  said  the 
procurator.  "  Ye  canna  creep  out  at  that  hole,  lad  ;  you 
must  speak  to  the  point,  you  understand  me,  if  you  want 
favour  ;  gif-gaf  makes  gude  friends,  ye  ken." 

^^  But  how  can  1  speak  to  the  point,  as  your  honour 
ca';s  it,"  said  Ratcliffe,  demurely,  and  with  an  air  of  great 
simplicity,  "  when  ye  ken  I  was  under  sentence,  and  in 
the  strong-room  a'  the  while  the  job  was  goingon  9" 

"  And  how  can  we  turn  ye  loose  on  the  public  again, 
Daddie  Rat,  unless  ye  do  or  say  something  to  deserve  it  i*" 

"  Weel  then,  d — n  it  !"  answered  the  criminal, 
'^  since  it  maun  be  sae,  I  saw  Gcordie  Robertson  amang 
the  boys  that  brake  the  jail ;  I  suppose  that  will  do  me 
some  gude  9" 

"  That's  speaking  to  the  purpose,  indeed,"  said  the 
office-bearer  ;  "  and  now.  Rat,  where  think  ye  we'll  find 
him  9" 

"  De'il  haet  b'  me  kens,"  said  Ratcliffe  ;  "  he'll  no 
likely  gang  back  to  ony  o'  bis  auld  howjSs  ;  he'll  be  off 
the  country  by  this  time.  He  has  gude  friends  some 
gate  or  other,  for  all  the  life  he's  led  ;  he's  been  weel 
educate." 

*'  He'll  grace  the  gallows  tlie  better,"  said  Mr.  Sharp- 
itlaw ;  •"  a  desperate  dog,  to  murder    an  officer  of  the 
city  for  doing  his  duty  !  Wha  kens  wha's  turn  it  might  be 
next  *? — But  you  saw  him  plainly  9" 
•**  As  plainly  as  I  see  you." 

"  How  was  he  dressed  9"  said  Sharpitlaw. 

"  I  couldna  weel  see  ;  something  of  a  woman's  bil 
mutch  on  his  head  ;  but  ye  never  saw  sic  a  ca'throw. 
Ane  couldna  hae  een  to  a'  thing." 

"  But  did  he  speak  to  no  one  ?"  said  Sharpitlaw. 
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"  They  were  a*  speaking  and  gabbling  through  other," 
said  Ratcliffe,  who  was  obviously  unwilling  to  carry  his 
(evidence  farther  than  he  could  possibly  help. 

'^  This  will  not  do,  RatcliiSe,"  said  the  procurator  ) 
^'  you  must  speak  out — out — oti^,"  tapping  the  table  em- 
phatically as  he  repeated  that  impressive  monosyllable. 

"  k's  very  hara,  sir,"  said  tne  prisoner  ;  "  and  but 
for  the  under-turnkey's  place"— 

''  And  the  reversion  of  the  captaincy — ^the  captaincy  of 
the  Tolbooth,  man — that  is,  in  case  of  gude  behaviour." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  RatclifFe,  "  gude  behaviour  ! — there's 
the  deevil.  And  then  it's  waiting  for  dead  folks  shoon 
into  the  bargain." 

'^  But  Robertson's  head  will  weigh  something,"  said 
Sharpitlaw  }  "  something  gay  and  heavy,  Rat ;  the  town 
maun  show  cause — that's  right  and  reason — and  then 
ye'll  hae  freedom  to  enjoy  your  gear  honestly." 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  said  Ratcliffe  j  "  it's  a  queer  way  of 
beginning  the  trade  of  honesty — but  deil  ma  care. 
Weel,  then,  I  heard  and  saw  him  speak  to  the  wench 
Effie  Deans,  that's  up  there  for  child-murder." 

"  The  deil  ye  did  ?  Rat,  this  is  6nding  a  mare's  nest 
wi'  a  witness. — And  the  man  that  spoke  to  Butler  in  the 
Park,  and  that  was  to  meet  wi'  Jeanie  Deans  at  Muschat's 
Cairn — whew  !  lay  that  and  that  thegither !  As  sure  as 
I  live,  he's  been  the  father  of  the  lassie's  wean." 

'^  There  hae  been  waur  guesses  than  that,  I'm  think- 
ing," observed  Ratcliffe,  turning  his  quid  of  tobacco  in 
his  cheek,  and  squirting  out  "the  juice.  "  I  heard  some- 
thing a  while  syne  about  his  drawing  up  wi'  a  bonny  quean 
about  the  Pleasaunts,  and  that  it  was  a'  Wilson  could  do 
to  keep  him  frae  marrying  her." 

Here  a  city  officer  entered,  and  told  Sharpitlaw  that 
they  had  the  woman  in  custody  whom  he  Bad  directed 
them  to  bring  before  him. 

"  It's  Ihtle  matter  now,"  said  he,  "  the  thing  is  taking 
another  turn  ;  however,  George,  ye  may  bring  her  in." 

The  officer  retired,  and  introduced,  upon  his  return,  a 
tall  strapping  wench  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  dressed  fan- 
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tastically,  in  a  sort  of  blue  riding-jacket,  with  tarnished 
lace,  her  hair  clubbed  like  that  of  a  man,  a  Highland 
bonnet,  and  a  bunch  of  broken  feathers,  a  riding-skirt 
(or  petticoat)  of  scarlet  camlet,  embroidered  with  tar- 
nished flowers.  Her  features  were  coarse  and  mascu- 
line, yet  at  a  little  distance,  by  dint  of  very  bright  wild- 
looking  black  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  commanding 
profile,  appeared  rather  handsome.  She  flourished  the 
switch  she  held  in  her  hand,  dropped  a  curtsey  as  low  as 
a  lady  at  a  birth-night  introduction,  recovered  herself 
seemingly  according  to  Touchstone's  directions  to  Audrey, 
and  opened  the  conversation  without  waiting  till  any  ques- 
tions were  asked. 

"  God  gie  your  honour  gude  e'en,  and  raony  o'  them, 
bonny  Mr.  Sharpitlaw — Gude  e'en  to  ye,  Daddie  Ratton 
— they  tauld  me  ye  were  hanged,  man  ;  or  did  ye  get 
out  o' John  ^Dalgliesh's  hands,  like  half-hangit  Maggie 
Dickson  ?" 

"  Whisht,  ye  daft  jaud,"  said  RatcBffe,  «  and  heai- 
what's  said  to  ye." 

"  Wi' a' ray  heart,  Ratton.  Great  preferment  for 
poor  Madge  to  be  brought  up  the  street  wi'  a  grand 
man,  wi'  a  coat  a'  passemented  wi'  worset-lace,  to  speak 
wi'provosts,  and  baillies,  and  town-clerks, and  pfokitors, 
at  this  time  o'  day — and  the  haill  town  looking  at  me  too 
— Ill  is  is  honour  on  earth  for  anes  !" 

"  Ay,  Madge,"  said  Mr.  Sharpitlaw,  in  a  coaxing 
tone  ;  "  and  ye're  dress6d  out  in  your  braws,  I  see ; 
these  are  not  your  every-day's  claiths  ye  have  on." 

•*  Deil  be  in  my  fingers!  then,"  said  Madge — "  Eh, 
sirs !"  (observing  Butler  come  into  the  apartment,) 
"  there's  a  minister  in  the  Tolbooih — wha  will  ca'  it  a 
graceless  place  now  ? — I'se  warrant  he's  in  for  the  gude 
auld  cause — but  its  be  nae  cause  o'  mine,"  and  off  she 
went  into  a  song. 

**  Hey  ibr  cavaHerSy  ho  ibr  cavaliers. 

Dud  a  dob,  dub  a  dub  ; 

liave  at  old  Beelzebub,— 
Oliver'i  squeaking^  for  fear/* 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  that  mad-woman  before  ?"  said 
Sharpitlaw  to  Butler. 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir,"  replied  Butler. 

^'  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  procurator-fiscal,  look- 
ing towards  Ratcliffe,  who  answered  his  glance  with  a 
nod  of  acquiescence  and  intelligence. 

"  But  that  is  Madge  Wildfire,  as  she  calls  herself," 
said  the  man  of  law  to  Butler. 

"  Ay,  that  I  am,"  said  Madge,  "  and  that  I  have  been 
ever  since  I  was  something  better — Heigh  ho" — (and 
something  like  melancholy  dwelt  on  her  features  for  a 
minute) — "  But  I  canna  mind  when  that  was — it  was  laog 
syne  at  ony  rate,  and  I'll  ne'er  fash  my  thumb  about  it. — 

**  f  glance  like  the  wildfire  through  country  and  town ; 
I'm  seen  on  the  causeway — I'm  seen  on  the  down  ; 
The  lightning  that  flashes  so  bright  and  so  free, 
Is  scarcely  so  blithe  or  so  bonny  as  me/' 

"  Hand  your  tongue,  ye  skirling  limmer!"  said  the 
officer,  who  had  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
this  extraordinary  performer,  and  who  was  rather  scan- 
dalized at  tlie  freedom  of  her  demeanour  before  a  person 
of  Mr.  Sharpitlaw's  importance — "  baud  your  tongue,  or 
I'se  gie  ye  something  to  skirl  for." 

"  Let  her  alone,  George,"  said  Sharpitlaw  ;  "  dinna 
put  her  out  o'  tune  ;  I  hae  some  questions  to  ask  her — 
But  first,  Mr.  Butler,  take  another  look  of  her." 

"  Do  sae,  minister — do  sae,"  cried  Madge ;  "  I  am  as 
weel  worth  looking  at  as  ony  book  in  your  aught. — And 
I  can  say  tlie  single  carritch,  and  the  double  carritch,  and 
justification,  and  efiTectual  calling,  and  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster,  that  is,"  (she  added  in  a  low 
tone,)  "I  could  say  them  anes — but  its  lang  syne — and 
ane  forgets,  ye  ken."  And  poor  Madge  heaved  another 
deep  sifth. 

"  Weel,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  to  Butler,  "  what 
think  ye  now  .'*" 

17*      VOL.    I. 
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^<  As  I  did  before,"  said  Butler ;  '^  that  I  never  saw 
tjie  poor  demented  creature  in  my  life  before." 

"  Then  she  is  not  the  person  whom  you  said  the  riot- 
ers last  night  described  as  Afadge  Wildfire  f " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Butler.  "  They  may  be  near 
the  same  height,  for  they  are  both  tall,  but  1  see  little 
other  resemblance." 

"  Their  dress,  then,  is  not  alike  ?"  said  Sharpitlaw. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Butler. 

"  Madge,  my  bonny  woman,"  said  Sharpitlaw,  in  the 
same  coaxing  manner^  "  what  did  ye  do  wi'  your  ilka- 
day's  claise  yesterday  ?" 

^^  I  dinna  mind,"  said  Madge. 

"  Where  was  ye  yesterday  at  e'en,  Madge  ?" 

"  I  dinna  mind  ony  thing  about  yesterday,"  answered 
Madge  ;  "  ae  day  is  eneugh  for  ony  body  to  wun  ower 
wi*^  at  a  time,  and  ower  muckle  sometimes." 

"  But  maybe,  Madge,  ye  wad  mind  something  about 
it,  if  I  was  to  gie  ye  this  half-crown  f "  said  Sharpitlaw, 
taking  out  the  ynece  of  money.  ' 

'<  That  might  gar  me  laugh,  but  it  couldna  gar  me 
mind." 

"  But,  Madge,"  continued  Sharpitlaw,  "  were  T  to 
send  you  to  the  wark-house  in  Leith  Wynd,  and  ^ar  Jock 
Dalgliesh  lay  the  tawse  on  your  back" 

^'  That  wad  gar  me  greet,"  said  Madge,  sobbing, 
"  but  it  couldna  gar  me  mind,  ye  ken." 

"  She  is  ower  far  past  reasonable  folk's  motives,  sir," 
said  Ratclifie,  <*  to  mind  siller,  or  John  Dalgliesh,  or  the 
cat  and  nine  tails  either ;  but  i  think  I  could  gar  her  tell 
us  something." 

"  Try  her  then,  Ratcliffe,"  said  Sharpitlaw,  "  for  I 
am  tired  of  her  crazy  pate,  and  be  d — d  to  her." 

"  Madge,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  hae  ye  ony  joes  now  fV 

"  An  ony  body  ask  ye,  say  ye  dinna  ken. — Set  hinj  to 
be  speaking  o'  my  joes,  auld  Daddie  Ratton !" 

"  I  dare  say,  ye  hae  deil  ane  ?" 

"  See  if  I  haena  then,"  said  Madge,  with  the  toss  of 
the  head  of  affronted  beauty — "^there's  Rob  the  Ranter, 
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«Dd  Will  Fleming,  and  then  there's  Geordie  Robertson, 
lad — that's  Gentleman  Geordie — what  think  ye  o'  that  9" 

Ratclifie  laughed,  and,  winking  to  the  procurator-fiscal, 
pursued  the  inquiry  in  his  own  way.  '*  But,  Madge,  the 
lads  only  like  ye  when  ye  hae  oo  your  braws — they  wad- 
na  touch  you  wi^  a  pair  o'  tangs  when  you  are  in  your 
auld  ilka-day  rags." 

"  Ye're  a  leeing  auld  sorrow,  then,"  replied  the  fair 
one  ;  "  for  Gentle  Geordie  Robertson  put  ray  ilka-day's 
claise  on  his  ain  bonnie  sell  yestreen,  and  gaed  a'  through 
the  town  wi'  them  ;  and  gawsie  and  grand  he  lookit,  like 
ony  queen  in  the  land*" 

"  I  dinna  believe  a  word  o't,"  said  RatcliiFe,  with 
another  wink  to  the  procurator.  "  Thae  duds  were  a'o' 
the  cok>ur  o'  moonshine  in  the  water,  I'm  thinking,  Madge 
— The  gown  wad  be  a  sky-blue  scarlet,  I'se  warrant  ye  ?" 

"  It  was  uae  sic  thing,"  said  Madge,  whose  anreten- 
tlve  memory  let  out,  in  the  eagerness  of  contradiction, 
all  that  she  would  have  most  wished  to  keep  concealed, 
had  her  judgment  been  equal  to  her  inclination.  "  It 
was  neither  scarlet  nor  sky.-blue,  but  my  ain  auld  brown 
threshie-coat  of  a  short  gown,  and  ray  mother's  auld 
mutch,  and  my  red  rokelay— and  he  gaed  me  a  croun  and 
a  kiss  for  the  use  o'  them,  blessing  on  his  bonnie  face— ^ 
though  it's  been  a  dear  ane  to  me."  • 

*'  And  where  did  he  change  his  clothes  again,  hinnie  .^" 
said  Sharpiilaw,  in  his  most  conciliatory  manner. 

"  The  procurator's  spoiled  a',"  observed  Ratclifie, 
dryly. 

And  it  was  even  so  ;  for  the  question,  put  in  so  direct 
a  shape,  immediately  awakened  Madge  to  the  propriety 
of  being  reserved  upon  those  very  topics  on  which  Rat- 
cliffe  had  indirectly  seduced  her  to  become  communica- 
tive. 

"  What  was't  ye  were  speeringat  us,  sir  ?"  she  resum- 
ed, with  an  appearance  of  stolidity  so  speedily  assumed, 
as  showed  there  was  a  good  deal  of  knavery  mixed  with 
her  folly. 

**  I  asked  you,"  said  the  procurator,  "  at  what  hour, 
and  to  what  place,  Robertson  brought  back  your  clothes." 
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"  Robertson  ? — Lord  baud  a  care  o'  us  !  what  Robert- 


son 


?'V 


"  Why,  the  fellow  we  were  speakii[)g  of,  Gentle  Geor- 
die,  as  you  call  him." 

"  Geordie  Gentle  !"  answered  Madge,. with  well-feign- 
ed amazement — "  I  dinna  ken  naebody  they  ca'  Geordie 
GenUe." 

"  Come,  my  jo,"  said  Sharpitlaw,  "  this  will  not  do ; 
you  must  tell  us  what  you  did  with  these  clothes  of 
your's." 

Madge  WildGre  made  no  answer,  unless  the  question 
may  seem  connected  with  the  snatch  of  a  song  with 
which  she  indulged  the  embarrassed  investigator  : — 

"  What  did  ye  wi'  the  bridal  ring— bridal  ring-bridal  ring  T 
What  did  ye  wi'  your  wedding  ring,  ye  little  cutty  quean  0 1 
1  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  a  sodger,  a  sodger, 
I  gied  it  till  a  sodger,  an  auld  true  love  o'  mine,  O/' 

Of  all  the  mad-women  who  have  sung  and  said,  since 
the  days  of  Hamlet  the  Dane,  if  Ophelia  be  the  most 
affecting,  Madge  Wildfire  was  the  most  provoking. 

The  procurator-fiscal  was  in  despair.    ."  I'll  take  some 

measures  with  this  d d  Bess  of  Bedlam,"  said  he, 

"  that  shall  make  her  find  her  tongue." 

"  Wi'  your  favour,  sir,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  better  let 
her  mind  settle  a  little — You  have  aye  made  out  some- 
thing." 

"  True,"  said  the  official  person  ;  "  a  brown  short- 
gown,  mutch,  red  rokelay— that  agrees  with  your  Madge 
Wildfire,  Mr.  Butler  .'*"  '  Butler  agreed  that  it  did  so. 
.  "  Yes,  there  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  taking  this 
crazy  creature's  dress  and  name  while  he  wias  about  such 
a  job." 

"  And  I  am  free  to  say  nowy^  said  Ratcliffe 

"  When  you  see  it  has  come  out  without  you,"  inter- 
rupted Sharpitlaw. 

"  Just  sae,  sir,"  reiterated  Ratcliffe.  "  I  am  free  to 
say,  now  since  it's  come  out  otherwise,  that  these  were 
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the  clothes  I  saw  RobertsoD  wearing  last  night  in  the 
jail,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  rioters." 

"  That's  dircQt  evidence,"  said  Sharpitlaw ;  "  stick 
to  that,  Rat — I  will  report  favourably  of  you  to  the  pro- 
vost, for  I  have  business  for  you  to-night.  It  wears  late  ) 
I  must  home  and  get  a  snack,  and  I'll  be  back  in  the 
evening.  Keep  Madge  with  you,  Ratclifie,  and  try  to 
get  her  into  a  good  tune  again."  So  saying,  he  left  the 
prison. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

And  tome  tbej  wliittl«d— and  some  they  nng, 

And  some  did  loudly  uay, 
Whenever  Lord  Barnard's  horn  H  blew, 

"  Away,  Musgrave,  away  !*' 

Bailad  of  tkOe  Mii^grmx, 

When  the  roan  of  office  returned  to.  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  he  resumed  his  conference  with  Ratclifib,  of 
whose  experience  and  assistance  he  now  held  hin^elf  se- 
cure. *^  You  must  speak  with  this  wench,  Rat — this  Effie 
Deans^ — you  must  sift  her  a  wee  bit ;  for  as  sure  as  a 
tether  she  will  ken  Robertson's  haunts — till  her,  Rat — till 
ber,  without  delay." 

"  Craving  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw,"  said  the  turn- 
key elect,  "  that's  what  I  am  not  free  to  do." 

"  Free  to  do,  man  ?  what  the  deil  aib  ye  no'w  ? — I 
thought  we  had  settled  a'  that." 

"  1  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  Ratcliffe  5  "  I  hae  spoken  to 
this  Effie-— she's  strange  to  this  place  and  to  its  wayS|  and 
to  a'  our  ways,  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  ;  and  she  greets,  the  silly 
tawpie,  and  she's  breaking  her  heart  already  about  this 
wild  chield  ;  and  were  she  the  means  o'  taking  hlmy  she 
wad  break  it  outright." 
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"  She  wunna  hae  time,  lad/'  said  Sharpitlaw  ;  "  the 
woodie  will  hae  its  ain  o'  her  before  that — a  woman's 
heart  takes  a  lang  time  o'  breaking." 

"  That's  according  to  the. stuff  they  are  made  b',  sir," 
replied  Ratclifie— "  but  to  make  a  lang  tale  short,  I  canna 
undertake  the  job.     It  gangs  against  my  conscience." 

"  Your  conscience.  Rat  .'*''  said  Sharpitlaw,  with  a 
sneer,  which  the  reader  will  probably  think  ver}'  natural 
upon  the  occasion. 

"  Ou  ay,  sir,"  answered  Ratcliffe,  calmly,  "  just  my 
conscience  ;  a'  body  has  a  conscience,  though  it  may  be 
iN  wunnin  at  it.  1  think  mine's  a^  weel  out  o'  the  gate 
as  maist  folks'  are  ;  and  yet  its  just  like  the  noop  of  my 
elbow,  it  whiles  gets  a  bit  dirl  on  a  corner." 

"  Weel,  Rat,"  replied  Sharpitlaw,  "  since  ye  are  nice, 
I'll  speak  to  the  hussy  mysell." 

Sharpitlaw,  accordingly,  caused  himself  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  little  dark  apartment  tenanted  by  the  un- 
fortunate Effie  Deans.  The  poor  girl  was  seated  on  her 
little  flock-bed,  plunged  in  a  deep  reverie.  Some  food 
stood  on  the  table,  of  a  quality  better  than  is  usually  sup- 
plied to  prisoners,  but  it  was  untouched.  The  person  ' 
under  whose  care  she  was  more*  particularly  placed,  said, 
"  that  sometimes  she  tasted  naething  frae  the  tae  end  of 
the  four-and-twenty  hours  to  the  t'other,  except  a  drink 
of  water." 

Sharpitlaw  took  a  chair,  and,  commanding  the  turnkey 
to  retire,  he  opened  the  conversation,  endeavouring  to 
throw  into  his  tone  and  countenance  as  much  commisera- 
tion as  they  were  capable  of  expressing,  for  the  one  was 
sharp  and  harsh,  the  other  sly,  acute,  and  selBsh. 

"  How's  a'  wi'  ye,  Effie  9 — How  d'ye  find  yoursell, 
hinny  V 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Are  the  folk  civil  to  ye,  Eflie  9 — it's  my  duty  to  in- 
quire." 

"  Very  civil,  sir,"  said  EflSe,  compelling  herself  to  an- 
swer, yet  hardly  knowing  what  she  said. 
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**  And  your  victuals/'  continued  Sharpitlaw,  in  the 
same  condoling  tone — "  do  you  get  what  you  like  9 — or 
is  there  ony  thing  you  would  particularly  fancy,  as  your 
health  seems  but  silly  9" 

"  It's  a'  very  weel,  sir,  I  thank  ye,"  said  the  poor  pris- 
•oner,  in  a  tone  how  different  from  the  sportive  vivacity  of 
those  of  the  Lily  of  Saint  Leonard's ! — "  it's  a'  very  gude 
— ower  gude  for  me." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  great  villain,  Effie,  who  brought 
you  to  this  pass,"  said  Sharpitlaw- 

The  remark  was  dictated  partly  by  a  natural  feeling,  of 
which  even  he  could  not  divest  himself,  though  accuston^- 
ed  to  practise  on  the  passions  of  others,  ^nd  keep  a  most 
heedful  guard  over  his  own,  and  partly  by  his  wish  to  in- 
troduce the  sort  of  .conversation  which  might  best  serve 
his  immediate  purpose.  Indeed,  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, these  mixed  motives  of  feeling  and  cunning  har- 
monized together  wonderfully ;  for,  said  Sharpitlaw  to 
himself,  the  greater  rogue  Robertson  is,  the  more  will  be 
the  merit  of  bringing  him  to  justice.  "  He  roust  have 
been  a  great  villain,  indeed,"  he  again  reiterated  }  ^'  and 
I  wish  I  had  the  skelping  o'  him." 

'^  I  may  blame  mysell  mair  than  him,"  said  Effie  ;  '*  I 

was  bred  up  to  ken  better,  but  he,  poor  fellow," (she 

stepped.) 

^'  Was  a  thorough  blackguard  a'  his  life,  I  dare  say," 
said  Sharpitlaw.  ^'  A  stranger  he  was  in  this  country, 
and  a  companion  of  that  lawless  vagabond,  Wilson,  I 
think,  Effie?" 

"  It  wad  hae  been  dearly  telling  him  that  he  had  ne'er 
seen  Wilson's  face." 

"  That's  very  true  that  you  are  saying,  Effie,"  said 
Sharpitlaw.  "  Where  was't  that  Robertson  and  you  were 
used  to  howffthegither  9  Somegate  about  the  Laigh  Cal- 
ton,  I  am  thinking." 

The  simple  and  dispirited  girl  had  thus  far  followed 
Mr.  Sbarpitlaw's  lead,  because  he  liad  artfully  adjusted 
bis. observations  to  the  thoughts  he  was  pretty  certain  must 
be  passing  through  her  own  mind,  so  that  her  answers  be- 
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catne  a  kind  of*  diinking  aloud,  a  mood  into  wbich  those 
who  are  either  constitutionally  absent  in  noind  or  are  ren- 
dered so  by  the  temporary  pressure  of  knisfortone,  may 
be  easily  led  by  a  skilful  train  of  suggestions.  But  the 
last  observation  of  the  procurator-6scal  wasHoo  much  of 
the  nature  of  a  direct  interrogatory,  and  it  broke  the 
charm  accordingly. 

"  What  was  it  that  I  was  saying  9"  said  Effie,  starting 
up  from  her  reclining  posture,  seating  herself  upright,  and 
hastily  shading  her  dishevelled  hair  back  from  her  wast- 
ed, but  still  beautiful  countenance.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
boldly  and  keenly  updn  Sharpitlavv ;— "  You  are  too  much 
of  a  gentleman,  sir, — too  much  of  an  honest  man,  to  take 
any  notice  of  what  a  poor  creature  like  me  says,  that  can 
hardly  ca'  my  senses  my  ain — God  help  me !" 

"  Advantage ! — I  would  be  of  some  advantage  to  you 
if  I  could,"  said  Sharpitlaw,  in  a  soothing  tone  ;  "  and  I 
ken  naething  sae  likely  to  serve  ye,  Effie,  as  gripping  this 
rascal  Robertson." 

"  O  dinna  misca'  him,  sir,  that  never  misca'd  you  ! 
Robertson  9 — I  am  sure  I  had  naething  to  say  against  ony 
man  o'  the  name,  and  naething  will  I  say." 

"  But  if  you  do  not  heed  your  own  misfortune,  Effie, 
you  should  mind  what  distress  he  has  brought  on  your 
family,"  said  the  man  of  law. 

"  O,  Heaven  help  me  !"  exclaimed  poor  Effie — "  My 
poor  father — my  dear  Jeanie — O,  that's  sairest  to  bide 
of  aM  O,  sir,  if  ye  hae  ony  kindness — if  ye  hae  dny 
touch  of  compassion — for  a'  the  folk  I  siee'  here  are  as 
hard  as  the  wa'-stanes — If  ye  wad  but  bid  them  let  my 
sister  Jeanie  in  the  next  time  she  ca's  !  for  when  I  hear 
them  put  her  awa  frae  the  door,  and  canna  climb  up  to 
that  high  window,  to  see  sae  muckle  as  her  gown-tail, 
its  like  to  pk  noe  onto'  my  judgment."  And  she  looked 
on  him  with  a  face  of  entreaty  so  earnest,  yet  so  humble, 
that  she  fairly  shook  the  steadfast  purpose  of  his  mind. 

"  You  ^hall  see  your  sister,"  he  began,  "  if  you'll  tell 
me,"— then,  interrupting  himself,  he  added,  in  a  more 
hurried  tone,—"  no,  d — n  it,  you  shall  see  your  sister 
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wfaellier  you  tell  me  anythiDg  or  no."  So  saying,  be  rose 
up  and  left  the  apartment. 

When  be  bad  rejoiDad  Ratclifl^,  be  obsenred,  ^'  You 
are  right,  Ratton ;  there's  no  making  much  of  that  lassie. 
But  ae  thing  I  have  cleared — that  is,  tbi^t  Robertson  has 
been  the  father  of  tbe  bairn,  and  so  1  will  wager  aboddle  it 
will  be  he  that's  to  meet  wi'  Jeanie  Deans  this  night  at 
Muscbat's  Cairn,  and  there  we'll  nail  him.  Rat,  or  my 
name  is  not  Gideon  Sbarpitlaw." 

^^  But,"  said  Ratclifie,  perhaps  because  be  was  in  no 
hurry  to  see  anything  which  was  like  to  be  connected  with 
the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  Robertson,  '^  an  that 
were  the  case,  Mr.  Butler  wad  hae  kend  the  man  in  the 
King's  Park  to  be  the  same  person  wi'  him  in  Madge 
Wildfire's  claise,  that  headed  the  mob." 

*'  That  makes  nae  difference,  man,"  replied  Sbarpitlaw 
— "  the  dress,  the  light,  the  confusion,  and  maybe  a  touch 
o'  a  blackit  cork,  or  a  slake  o'  paint — hout,  Ratton,  I 
have  seen  ye  dress  your  ainsell,  that  tbe  deevil  ye  belang 
to  durstna  hae  made  oath  t'ye." 

^'  And  that's  true,  tqo,"  said  Ratcliflfe. 

"  And  besides,  ye  donnard  carle,"  continued  Sbarpit- 
law, triumphantly,  ^  the  minister  did  say,  that  he  thought 
be  knew  something  of  the  features  of  the  birkie  that 
spoke  to  him  in  the  Park,  though  he  could  not  charge  his 
memory  where  or  when  he  had  seen  them." 

"  It's  evident,  then,  your  honour  will  be  right,"  said 
Ratcliflfe. 

<^  Then,  Rat,  you  and  1  will  go  with  the  party  oursells 
this  nrght,  and  see  him  in  grips  or  we  are  done  wi'  him." 

'^  I  seena  muckle  use  I  can  be  o'  to  your  honour,"  said 
Ratclifie,  reluctantly. 

"  Use.9"  answered  Sbarpitlaw—"  You  can  guide  the 
party — you  ken  the  grounti.  Besides,  I  do  not  intend  to 
quit  sight  of  you,  my  good  friend,  till  I  have  him  in  hand." 

**  Wwl,  i^r?"  said  R^tcliffe,  but  in  no  joyful  tone  of  ac- 
quiescence ,  "  Ye  maun  hae  it  your  ain  way — but  mind 
he's  a  desperate  man." 
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<*  We  shall  have  that  with  us,"  answered  SharftttlaWi 
"  that  will  settle  him,  if  it  is  necessary." 

"  But,  sir,"  answered  Ratclifie,  "  I  am  sure  I  couldna 
undertake  to  guide  you  to  Muschat's  Cairn  in  the  night- 
time; I  ken  the  place,  as  mony  does,  in  fair  daylight,  but 
how  to  find  it  by  moonsliine,  araangsae  mony  crags  and 
stanes,  as  like  to  each  other  as  the  collier  to  the  deil,  is  mair 
than  {  can  telL  I  might  as  soon  seek  moonshine  in  water." 

"  What's  the  meaning  o'  this,  Ratcliffe  ?"  said  Sharp- 
itlaw,  while  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  recusant,  with  a  fatal 
and  ominous  expression, — "  Have  you  forgotten  that  you 
are  slill  under  sentence  of  death  9" 

"  No  sir,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  that's  a  thing  no  easily  put 
out  o'  memory  ;  and  if  my  presence  be  judged  necessa- 
ry, nae  doubt  I  maun  gang  wi'  your  honour.  But  I  was 
gaun  to  tell  your  honour  of  ane  that  has  roair  skeell  o' 
the  gate  than  me,  and  that's  e'en  Madge  Wildfire." 

"  The  devil  she  has  ! — Do  you  think  me  as  mad  as 
slie  is,  to  trust  to  her  guidance  on  such  an  occasion  ?" 

"  Your  honour  is  the  best  judge,"  answered  Ratcliffe  5 
**  but  I  ken  I  can  keep  her  in  tune,  and  gar  her  baud  the 
straight  path — she  aften  sleeps  out  or  rambles  about 
amang  thae  hills  the  haill  simmer  night,  the  daft  limmer." 

"  Well,  Ratcliffe,"  replied  the  procurator-fiscal,  "  if 
you  think  she  can  guide  us  the  right  way — but  take  heed 
to  what  you  are  abotjt — your  life  depends  on  your  be- 
haviour." 

"  It's  a  sair  judgment  on  a  man,"  said  Ratcliffe,  "  when 
he  has  ance  gane  sae  far  wrang  as  I  hae  done,  that  deil 
a  bit  he  can  be  honest,  try't  whilk  way  he  will." 

Such  was  the  reflection  of  Ratcliffe,  when  he  was  left 
for  a  few  minutes  to  himself,  while  the  retainer  of  justice 
went  to  procure  a  proper  warrant,  and  give  the  neces- 
sary directions. 

The  rising  moon  saw  the  whole  party  free  from  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  entering  upon  the  open  ground. 
Arthur's  Seat,  like  a  couchant  lion  of  immense  size — Sal- 
isbury Crags,  like  a  huge  belt  or  girdle  of  granite,  were 
dimly  visible.     Holding  their  psfth  along  the  southern  side 
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of  the  Caoongate,  tbey  gained  the  Abbej  of  Holyrood- 
house,  and  from  theoce  found  their  way  by  step  and  stite 
into  the  King's  Park.  They  were  at  first  four  in  number 
— an  officer  of  justice  and  Sharpitlaw,  who  were  well 
armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses  ;  Ratclifie,  who  was  not 
trusted  with  weapons,  lest  he  might,  peradventure,  have 
used  them  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and  the  female.  But  at 
the  last  stile,  when  they  entered  the  Chase,  they  were 
joined  by  other  two  officers,  whom  Sharpitlaw,  desirous 
to  secure  sufficient  fcnrce  for  his  pur|)ose,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  observation,  had  directed  to  wait  for  him  at 
this  place.  Ratcliffe  saw  this  accession  of  strength  with 
some  disquietude,  for  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  likely  that 
Robertson,  who  was  a  bold,  stout,  and  active  young  fellow, 
might  have  made  his  escape  from  Sharpitlaw  and  the  ^ngle 
officer,  by  force  or  agility,  without  his  being  implicated  in 
the  matter.  But  the  present  strength  of  the  followers  of 
justice  was  overpowering,  and  the  only  mode  of  saving 
Robertson,  (which  the  old  sinner  was  well  disposed  to  do, 
providing  always  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  without 
compromising  his  own  safety,)  must  be  by  contrivbg  that 
he  should  have  some  signal  of  their  approach.  It  was 
probably  with  this  view  that  Ratclifie  had  requested  the 
addition  of  Madge  to  the  party,  having  considerable  con- 
fidence in  her  propensity  to  exert  ber  lungs.  Indeed,  she 
had  already  given  them  so  many  specimens  of  her  clam- 
orous loquacity,  that  Sharpitlaw  half  determined  to  send 
her  back  with  one  of  the  officers,  rather  than  carry  for- 
ward in  his  company  a  person  so  extremely  ill  qualified 
to  be  a  guide  in  a  secret  expedition.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if 
the  open  air,  the  approach  to  the  hills,  and  the  ascent  of 
the  moon,  supposed  to  be  so  portentous  over  those  whose 
brain  is  infirm,  ,made  her  spirits  rise  in  a  degree  tenfold 
more  loquacious  than  she  had  hitherto  exhibited.  To 
silence  her  by  fair  means  seemed  impossible ;  authorita* 
tive  commands  and  coaxing  entreaties  she  set  alike  at  de* 
fiance,  and  threats  only  made  her  sulky,  and  altogether 
intractable. 
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^<  Is  there  no  one  of  you,"  said  Sharpitlaw,  impatient- 
ly, "  that  knows  the  way  to  this  accursed  place — this  Nicol 
Muschat's  Cairn — excepting  this  road  clavering  idiot  ?" 

"  Deil  ane  o'  them  kens  it,  except  myseU,''  exclaimed 
Madge  5  "  how  suld  they,  the  poor  fule  cowards  ?  But 
I  hae  sat  on  the  grave  frae  bat-fleeing  time  till  cock-crow, 
and  had  mony  a  fine  crack  wi'  Nicol  Muschat  and  Ailie 
Muschat,  that  are  lying  sleeping  below." 

"  The  devil  take  your  crazy  brain,"  said  Sharpttlaw  ; 
"  will  you  not  allow  the  men  to  answer  a  question  ?" 

The  officers,  obtaining  a  moment's  audience  while  Rat- 
clifie  diverted  Madge's  attention,  declared,  that,  though 
they  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  spot,  they  could  not 
undertake  to  guide  the  party  to  it  by  the  uncertahi  light 
of  the  moon,  with  such  accuracy  as  to  in^re  success  to 
their  expedition. 

''  What  shiM  we  do^  Rateliffef"  said  Sharpttlaw ;  **  if 
be  sees  us  before  we  see  him, — and  that's  wlMit  he  is  cer- 
tain  to  do,  if  we  go  strolling  about)  without  keeping  the 
straight  road, — we  may  bid  gude  day  td  the  job  ;  and  I 
Wad  rather  lose  one  hundred  pounds,  foaith  for  the  credk 
of  the  police,  and  because  the  Provost  says  somebody 
maun  be  hanged  for  this  job  o'  Porteous,  come  oh  what 
likes." 

"  I  think,"  said  tlatcMe,  "  we  maun  just  try  Madge  5 
and  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  her  keepit  in  ony  better  order* 
Arid  at  ony  rate,  if  he  sukl  hear  her  skirling  h^r  auld 
ends  o'  sangs,  he*s  no  to  ken  for  that  that  there's  ony  body 
wi'  her." 

"  That^  true,"  said  Sharpitlaw  j  "  and  If  he  thinks 
her  alone,  he's  as  like  to  come  towards  her  as  to  rin  frae 
her.  So  set  forwartl — we  have  lost  ower  muckle  time 
already — see  to  get  her  to  keep  the  right  road." 

*'  And  what  sort  o'  house  does  Nicol  Muschat  and  his 
wife  keep  now  .'^"  said  Ratcliflle  to  the  mad  woman,  by 
way  of  humouring  her  vein  of  folly  ;  "  they  were  but 
ihrawn  folk  lang  syne,  an  a'  tales  be  true." 

"  Ou,  ay,  ay,  ay — but  a's  forgotten  now,"  replied 
Madge,  in  die  confidential  tone  of  a  gossip  giving  the  his- 
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tory  of  her  next-door  neighbour — "  Ye  see  I  spoke  lo 
tbem  niysell,  and  tauld  them  byganes  suld  be  byganes — 
her  throat's  sair  raisguggled  and  mashackered,  though  she 
wears  her  corpse-sheet  drawn  weel  up  to  hide  it,  but  that 
caona  hinder  the  bluid  seiping  through,  ye  ken.  I  wus- 
sed  her  to  wash  it  in  St.  Anthony's  Well,  and  that  will 
cleanse  if  ony thing  can. — But  they  say  bluid  never 
bleaches  out  o'  linen  claith — Deacon  Sanders's  new  clean- 
siog  draps  winna  do't — I  tried  them  mysell  on  a  bit  rag 
we  hae  at  hame  that  Wias  mailed  wi*  the  bluid  of  a  bit 
skirling  wean  that  was  hurt  some  gate,  but  out  it  winna 
come — Weel,  ye'll  say  that's  queer  5  but  I  will  bring  it  out 
to  St.  Anthony's  blessed  Well  some  braw  night  just  like 
this,  and  I'll  cry  up  Ailie  Muschat,  and  she  and  1  will  hae 
a  grand  bouking-washing,  and  bleach  our  claise  in  the 
beams  of  the  bonny  Lady  Moon,  that's  far  pleasanter  to 
me  than  the  sun — the  sun's  ower  het,  and  ken  ye,  cum- 
mers, my  brains  are  het  eneugh  already.  But  the  moon, 
and  the  dew,  and  the  night-wind,  they  are  just  like  a  cal- 
lar  kail-blade  laid  on  my  brow  ;  and  whiles  I  think  the 
moon  just  shines  on  purpose  to  pleasure  me,  when  nae- 
body  sees  her  but  mysell." 

This  raving  discourse  she  continued  with  prodigious 
volubility,  walking  on  at  a  great  pace,  and  dragging  Rat- 
clifiTe  along  with  her,  while  he  endeavoured,  in  appearance 
at  least,  if  not  in  reality,  to  induce  her  to  moderate  her 
voice. 

All  at  once,  she  stopped  short  upon  the  top  of  a  little 
hillock,  gazed  upward  fixedly,  and  said  not  one  word  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes.  "  What  the  devil  is  the  mat- 
ter with  her  now  9"  said  Sharpitlaw  to  Ratclifie — "  Can 
you  not  get  her  forward  9" 

"  Ye  maun  just  take  a  grain  o'  patience  wi'  her,  sir," 
said  Ratclifie.  '*  She'll  no  gae  a  foot  faster  than  she  likes 
hersell." 

«  D — n  her,"  said  Sharpitlaw,  "  I'll  take  care  she  has 
her  lime  in  Bedlam  or  Bridewell,  or  both,  for  she's  both  mad 
and  niischievous."  In  the  meanwhile,  Madge,  who  bad 
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looked  very  pendive  when  she  first  stopped,  Suddenly  burst 
into  a  vehement  fit  of  laughter,  then  paused  and  sighed  bit- 
terly,— then  was  seized  with  a  second  fit  of  laughter,— then 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  moon,  lifted  up  her  vcrice  and  sung, — 

"  Good  even,  good  fair  moon,  good  even  to  tbee  ; 
I  prithee,  dear  moon,  now  show  to  me 
The  fi>rm  and  the  features,  the  speech  and  degree, 
Of  the  man  that  true  lover  of  mine  shall  be." 

"  But  I  need  not  ask  that  of  the  bonfay  Lady  Moon — I 
ken  that  weel  eneugh  mysell-^^rue^love  though  he  wasna. 
—But  naebody  shall  say  that  I  ever  tauld  a  word  about 
the  matter — But  whiles  I  wish  the  bairn  had  lived — Weel, 
Grod  guide  us !  there's  a  heaven  aboon  us  a',"— =-(here  she 
sighed  bitterly,)  *^  and  a  bonny  moon,  and  stems  in  Jt 
forby,"    (and  here  she  laughed  once  more.) 

"  Are  we  to  stand  here  all  night  f  *  said  Sharpidaw, 
very  impatiently.     "  ^^^S  h^r  forward." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  Ratclifie,  "  if  we  kend  whilk  way  to 
drag  her,  that  wad  setde  it  at  ance. — Come,  Madge,  hin- 
ny,"  addressing  her,  "  we'll  no  be  in  time  to  see  Nicol 
and  his  wife,  unless  ye  show  us  the  road." 

.  ^<  In  troth  and  that  I  will,  Ratton,"  said  she,  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  and  resuming  her  route  with  huge  strides,  con- 
sidering it  was  a  female  who  took  them.  "  And  I'll  tell 
ye,  Rattdn,  blithe  will  Nlcol  Musebat  be  to  see  ye,  for  he 
says  he  kens  weel  there  is  nae  sic  a  villain  out  o'  bell  as 
ye  are,  and  he  wad  be  ravished  to  hae  a  crack  wi'  you— 
like  to  like,  ye  ken — it's  a  proverb  never  fails — and  ye 
are  baith  a  pair  o'  the  deevil's  peats,  I  trow — hard  to  ken 
whilk  deserves  the  hettest  corner  o'  his  jngle-side." 

Ratcliffe  was  consciencenstruck,  and  could  not  forbear 
making  an  involuntary  protest  against  this  classification. 
"  I  never  shed  blood,"  he  replied. 

"  But  ye  hae  sauld  it,  Ratton — ye  hae  sauld  blood  mony 
a  time.  Folk  kill  wi'  the  tongue  as  weel  as  wi'  the  hand 
— wi'  the  word  as  weel  as  wi'  the  gulley  !-* 
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'^  k  it  ifae  boriBjf  biiK^er  bd. 

That  weaiv  the  ileeret  of  blue, 
tie  sells  llw  flesii'«D  Satmvlay, 

On  Ftiday  Oiat  ^  slew.^ 

^  And  «rfaat  is  thai  I  am  doing  now  f^  thought  Ibttr 
clifie.  «*  B^  m  hae  iiae  wjrte  of  Robeilioti'5  young 
bliiidi  if  I  can  he^  it ;"  then,  speaking  apart  i^  Madge, 
he  asked  her,  "  Whether  she  did  not  remember  ony  a* 
her  auld  sangs  V* 

*^  Monjr  a  daiaty  ane/'  said  Madge ;  **  and  blithely  can 
I  sing  them,  for  lightsome  saugs  make  merry  gate,"  And 
she  sang, — 

**  Wbeii  Um  gfcde's  n  die  bloe  daud. 

The  lavrock  lies  still ; 
When  the  kound's  in  the  graea-wood. 

The  hiad  keeps  Ike  bin.'' 

**  Silence  her  cursed  noise/if  you  should  throttle  her,** 
said  Sharpidaw ;  ^<  I  see  somebody  yonder. — Keep  close, 
my  boys,  and  creep  round  the  shoulder  of  the  height. 
George  Poioder,  sUy  you  with  RatcBfie  and  that  mad 
yellbg  bitch  ;  9md  you  other  two,  come  with  me  round 
under  the  shadow  of  the  brae." 

And  be  crept  forward  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  an  In* 
dian  sarage,  who  leads  his  band  to  surprise  aft  unsuspect** 
ing  party  of  some  hostile  tribe.  Ratclifie  jsaw  them  glide 
off,  avoiding  the  moonlight,  and  keeping  as  much  m  the 
shade  as  possiUe.  ^  Robertson's  done  iip^"  said  be  to 
himself ;  ^*  tfaae  young  lads  are  aye  sae  tboughdess. 
What  deevil  could  he  bae  to  say  to  Jeanie  Deans,  or  to 
ony  woman  on  earth,  that  be  suld  gang  awa  and  get  his 
neck  raxed  for.  her  f  And  this  mad  quean,  after  cracking 
like  a  pen-gun,  and  skirling  like  a  pea-ben  for  the  faaiB 
night,  behoves  just  to  hae  hadden  her  tongue  when  her 
clavers  might  have  done  some  gude  !  But  its  aye  the  way 
wi'  women ;  if  they  ever  hand  their  tongues  ava',  ye  may 
swear  it's  for  mischief.  I  wish  I  could  set  her  on  again 
without  this  blood-sucker  kenning  what  I  am  doing.     But 
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he's  as  gleg  as  Mackeachan's  elshin,  that  ran  through  sax 
plies  of  bend-leather  and  half  an  inch  into  the  king's  heel."  - 

He  then  began  to  hum,  but  in  a  very  low  and  suppres- 
sed to6e,  the  first  stanza  of  a  favourite  ballad  of  Wild- 
fire's, the  words  of  which  bore  some  distant  analogy  with 
the  situation  of  Robertson,  trusting  that  the  power  of  as- 
sociation would  not  fail  to  bring  the  rest  to  her  mind  : 

**  There's  a  bloodhoand  ranging  Tinwakl  Wood, 

There's  harness  glancing  sheen  ; 
There's  a  maiden  sits  on  Tinwakl  brae. 

And  she  sings  loud  between.*' 

Madge  had  no  sooner  received  the  catch-word,  than 
she  vindicated  Ratclifie's  sagacity  by  setting  off  at  score 
with  the  song  : 

"  Oh  sleep  ye  sound,  Sir  James,  she  said, 

When  ye  suld  lise  and  ride  7 
There's  twenty  men,.wi'  bow  and  blade. 

Are  seeking  where  ye  hide." 

Though  Ratclifie  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  spot  called  Muschat's  Cairn,  yet  his  eyes,  practised 
like  those  of  a  cat  to  penetrate  darkness,  could  mark  that 
Robertson  had  caught  the  alarm.  George  Poinder,  less 
keen  of  sight,  or  less  attentive,  was  not  aware  of  his  flight 
any  more  than  Sharpitlaw  and  his  assistants,  whose  view, 
though  they  were  considerably  nearer  to  the  cairn,  was 
intercepted  by  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  under 
which  they  were  screening  themselves.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  the  interval  of  five  or  six  minutes,  they  also 
perceived  that  Robertson  had  fled,  and  rushed  hastily  to- 
wards the  place,  while  Sharpitlaw  called  out  aloud,  in  the 
^  harshest  tones  of  a  voice  which  resembled  a  saw-mill  at 
work,  "  Chase,  lads— chase — baud  the  brae — I  see  him 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill!"  Then  hollowing  back  to  the 
rear-guard  of  his  detachment,  he  issued  bis  farther  or- 
ders :  "  RatclifFe,  come  here,  and  detain  the  woman — 
George,  run  and  keep  the  stile  at  the  Duke's  Walk — Rat- 
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hkch's  braios  i^ 

«  Y^  had  better  riafor  it,  Madge,**  said  Ratclifie,  "  for 
it's  ill  dealing  wi'  ofi  angry  mao.^' 

Madge  Wildfire  weii&ttbt  so  absoiuieiy  v^d  ofeommoil 
sense  as  not  to  understaiki  this  inntieDdo ;  ahd  while  Rat- 
clHTe,  in  sdei^^ly  aniious  haste  of  Aedience^  hastened 
to  the  spot  wheiie  Sharpitlaw  waited  to  dehrer  up  Jeanie 
Deans  to  his  custody,  she  fled  with  all  the  de^atch  ishe 
cpuld  €xeft  in  an  opposite  direction.  Thus  Ihe  whole 
party  were  separated^  and  in  rapid  motion  of  ffight  ^  pur- 
suit,  e^epting  RatcHfiSe  and  Jeanie,  whom,  akhoUj^  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  escape,  he  held  fast  by  the  dodc,  and 
who  remain^  standing  by  Muscfaat's  Cdro. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Jeanie  Deavs, — for  faeie  imr  story  unites  itself  with 
that  part  of  the  narrative  which  broke  off  at^  eiid  of 
chapter  XV^ — ^while  die  waited  in  terror  mod  amaze- 
ment,  the  hasty  advance  of  three  or  four  men  towards 
her,  was  yet  more  startled  at  dieir  suddenly  breaking 
asunder,  and  giving  chase  in  different  directions  to  the  late) 
cause  ck  her  t/erT(xri  who  became  at  that  moment,  though 
she  could  not  weU  assign  a  reasonable  cause^  rather  the 
object  of  her  interest.  One  of  the  party  (it  was  Sharp- 
idaw)  came  straight  up  to  her,  and  saying,  ^  Your  name 
is  Jeanie  Deans,  and  you  are  my  prisoB^,^  immediately 
added,  *^  but  if  you  will  tell  roe  which  way  he  raii  I  wiU 
let  you  go.^ 

*'  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  was  dl  the  poor  giri  could  utter  ; 
and«  indeed^  it  is  the  phrase  which  rises  most  readily  to 
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the  Ups  of  any  person  in  her  rank,  as  the  readiest  reply 
to  j^ny  embarrassing  question. 

"  But,"  said  Sbarpitlaw,  ^^  ye  ken  wba  it  was  ye  were 
speaking  wi',  ray  leddy,  on  tbe  hill  side,  .and  midnight  sae 
near  ^  ye  surely  kep  that,  my  bonny  woman  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir," .  again  iterated  Jeanie,  who  really 
did  not  comprehend  in  her  terror  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions which  were  so  hastily  put  to  her  in  thb  moment  oi 
surprise. 

"  We  will  try  to  mend  your  memory  by  and  by,  hin- 
ny,"  said  Sbarpitlaw,  and  shouted,  as  we  have  already 
told  the  reader,  ta  Ratclifie,  to  come  up  and  take  charge 
of  her,  while  he  himself  directed  the  chase  after  Robert- 
son, which  he  still  hoped  might  be  successful.  As  Rat- 
cliffe  approached,  Sbarpitlaw  pushed  the  young  woman 
towards  him  with  some  rudeness,  and,  betaking  himself 
to  the  more  important  object  of  his  quest,  began  to  scale 
crags  and  scramble  up  steep  banks,  with  an  agility  of  which 
his  profession  and  his  general  gravity  of  demeanour  would 
previously  have  argued  him  iocapaUe.  In  a  few  minutes 
there  was  no  one  within  sight,  and  only  a  distant  halloo 
from  one  of  the  pursuers  to  the  other,  faintly  heard  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  argued  that  there  was  any  one  within 
hearing.  Jeanie  Deans  was  left  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
standing  under  the  guard  of  a  person  of  whotn'she  knew 
nothing,  and,  what  was  worse,  concerning  whom,  as  the 
reader  is  well  aware,  she  could  have  learned  nothing  that 
would  not  have  increased  her  terror. 

When  all  in  .the  distance  was  silent,  Ratcfifie  for  the 
first  time  addressed  her,  and  it  was  in  that  cold  sarcastic 
indifferent  tone  familiar  to  habitual  depravity,  whose 
crimes  are  instigated  by  custom  rather  than  by  passion. 
"  This'  is  a  braw  night  for  ye,  dearie,"  be  said,  attempting 
to  pass  his  arm  across  her  shoulder,  "  to  be  on  the  green 
hill  wi'  your  jo."  Jeanie  extricated  herself  from  his 
grasp,  buf  did  not  make  any  reply.  '*  I  think  lads  and 
lasses,"  continued  the  ruffian,  '*  dinna  meetatMuschat*s 
Cairn  at  midnight  to  crack  nuts,"  and  he  again  attempted 
to  take  hold  of  her. 
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**  ITye  are  an  officer  of  justice,  sir,"  said  Jeanie,  again 
^uding  his  attempt  to  seize  her,  **  ye  deserve  to  have 
your  coat  stripped  from  your  back*" 

**  Very  trfcie^  hinny,"  said  he,  succeeding  forcibly  in  his 
mtempt  to  get  hold  of  her,  *^  but  suppose  I  should  strip, 
your  cloak  off  first  ?" 

^'  Ye  are  more  a  man,  I  am  mire,  than  to  hurt  me,sirV 
said  Jeanie ;  ^^  for  God'^s  sak€  have  pity  on  a  half-distract- 
«d  creature  i*' 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Raictiffe,  *^  you're  a  good-look* 
tng  wpncb,  and  should  not  be  cross-graiaed.  I  was 
^ing  to  be  an  honest  man — but  the  devil  has  this  very 
%tay  flung  first  a  lawyer,  and  then  a  woman,  in  my  gate, 
m  tell  you  what,  Jeanie,  they  are  out  on  the  hill-side — if 
you'll  be  guided  by  me,  I'U  carry  you  to  a  wee  bit  corner 
in  the  Pieasaace,  Uiat  1  ken  o'  in  an  auld  wife's,  that  a' 
the  prokitors  o'  Scotiand  wot  naetbing  o',  and  we'U  send 
Robertson  word  to  naeet  us  in  Yorkshire,  for  there  is  a  set 
o'  braw  lads  about  the  mid-land  counties,  that  I  hae  dune 
business  wi'  before  now,  and  sae  we'll  leav\e  Mr.  Sharpit- 
law  to  whistle  on  his  thumb." 

It  was  fortunate  for  Jeanie,  in  an  emergency  fike  the 
present,  that  she  possessed  presence  of  mind  and  courage, 
so  soon  as  the  first  hurry  of  surprise  had  enabled  her  to 
rally  her  recollection.  She  saw  the  risk  she  was  in  from 
a  ruffian,  who  not  only  was  such  by  profession,  but  had 
that  evening  been  stupifying,  by  means  of  strong  liquors, 
the  internal  aversion  which  he  felt  at  the  business  on  which 
Sharpitlaw  had  resolved  to  employ  him. 

"  Dinna  speak  sae  loud,"  said  slie,  in  a  low  voice, 
**  he's  up  yonder^" 

«  Who  1— Robertson  1"  said  Ratcliflfe,  eagerly. 

**  Ay,"  replied  Jeanie  5  **  up  yonder  ;"  and  she  point- 
ed to  the  ruins  of  the  hermitage  and  chapel. 

«  By  G— d,  then,"  said  Ratcliffe,  «  Til  make  my  am 
of  him,  either  one  way  or  other— wait  for  me  here." 

But  no  sooner  had  he  set  off,  as  fast  as  he  could  run, 
towards  the  chapel,  than  Jeanie  started  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, over  high  and  lotv,  on  the  nearest  path  homeward. 
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0ef  jureoile  exercia^  as  a  berds-wooMD  bad  pot  '^  Eie 
aiMi  Doeld^"  b  ber  heek^  and  never  bad  9be  followed 
Dustiefoot,  when  ibe  cows;  were  in  ibe  coroy  wkb  balf  S9 
mueb.  speed  as  she  qow  cleared  die  distance  betwixi 
fifufefaat's  Caira  and  ber  fetber'scoHage  ajl  Saint,  Leoo* 
ard's.  To  Kfl  ibe*  fcitcb— to  ent^r — to  shut,  bolt,  and 
double  boh  Ibe  doot — to  draw  against  k  a  heavy  arti<%)e  of 
(umitiwe»  (wiiicb  sbe  coi^d  not  have  moved  in  a  aaoakent 
of  less  energy,)  so  as  to  make  yet  farther  {provision  against 
violence,  was  almost  ibe  work  of  a  moment,  yeC  dooe  with 
such  silence  as  equalled  the  celerity. 

Her  next  anxiety  was  upon  her  father's  aeeouot,  and 
she  drew  sileptly  to  the  dcor  of  bit  apartmenly  in  order  - 
to  satisfy  herself  whether  be  bad  been  disturbed  ^l^  her 
return.  He  was  awake, — ^probably  bad  slept  but  litUe , 
but  tfae  constant  presence  of  bit  own  sorrows^  the  distance 
of  his  apartment  from  the  outer-door  of  tbe  house,  and 
the  precautions -which  Jeanie  had  taken  to  conceal  her 
departiMre  and  return,  bad  prevented  him  from  being  sen- 
sible  of  either.  He  was  engaged  id  bis  devotions,  and 
Jeanie  could  distinctly  bear  him  use  these  words  :  ^'  And 
for  tbe. other  child  thou  hast  given  me  lobe  a  comfort  and 
stay  to  my  <M  age,  may  her  days  be  kxig  in  the  land,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  promise  tbou  bast  given  lo  those  who  shall 
honour  father  and  nK>ther  ;  n>ay  all  ber  purchased  and 
promised  blessings  be  multiplied  upon  ber  ;  keep  her  ui 
tbe  watches  of  tbe  night,  and  in  tbe  uprising  of  the  mom* 
ing,  that  all  in  thi^  land  may  know  that  thou  hast  not  ut- 
terly hid  thy  face  from  those  that  seek  thee  in  truth  and 
in  sinceri]^ !"  He  was  silent,  but  probably  continued  his, 
petition  in  the  strong  fervency  of  mental  devotion. 

His. daughter  retired  to  her  apartment,  comforted,  th^ 
while  she  was  exposed  to  danger,  her  head  had  been  cov- 
ered by  the  prayers  of  the  just  as  by  a  helmet,  and  un- 
der tbe  strong  confidence,  tha^  while  she  walked  worthy 
of  the  projection  of  Heaven,  she  would  experience  its 
countenance,  b  was  in  that  moment  that  a  vague  idea 
first  darted  across  her  mind,  that  something  might  yet  be 
achieved  for  her  sister's  safety,  conscious  as  she  now  was 
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^ker  nsooeoee  of  tbe  ttOMtural  nnirdw  yfUb  wbicfa  ifca 
stood  charged.  It  came,  as  she  described  it,  od  ber  mind 
like  a  sim-Uink  on  a  stormy  sea ;  mmi  akbousfa  it  iostaotlj 
vanished,  yet  she  fek  a  degree  of  composure  which  she 
had  not  experienced  for  many  days,  and  could  not  help 
being  strongly  persuaded,  that,  by  soine  means  or  other; 
she  would  be  called  upon,  and  directed,  to  work  out  her 
sister's  deKveranoe.  She  went  to  bed,  not  forgetting  her 
visual  devotions,  the  more  fervently  made  on  account  of 
ber  late  deliverance,  and  she  slept  soundly  in  spite  of  her 
agitation. 

We  most  return  to  Ralelifie,  who  bad  started,  like  a 
greykound  from  tbe  ^ps  when  the  sportsman  cries  balloo, 
so  soon  83  Jeanie  bad  pointed  to  the  ruins.  Whether  he 
meant  to  aid  Robertson^  escape,  or  to  assist  bis  pursuers, 
may  be  very  doubtful ;  perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself, 
but  had  resolved  to  be  guided  by  circumstances.  He  had 
no  opportunity,  however,  of  doing  either  ;  for  he  had  no 
soober  surmounted  the  steep  ascent,  and  entered  under 
tbe  broken  arches  of  the  ruins,  than  a  pistol  was  present- 
ed at  bis  bead,  and  a  harsh  voice  commanded  him,  in  tbe. 
king's  name,  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  **  Mr.  Sharp- 
klaw!**  said  Ratclrfie,  surprised,  "  is  this  your  honour  1" 

"  Is  it  only  you,  and  be  d — d  to  you  ?"  answered  the 
fiscal,  still  more  disappointed — **  what  made  you  leave 
tbe  woman  ?" 

"  She  told  me  she  saw  Robertson  go  into  the  rubs,  so 
I  made  what  haste  I  conld  to  deek  the  callant." 

**  It's  all  over  now,"  said  Sharpitlaw  ;  "  we  sball  see 
DO  more  of  him  to-night ;  bitt  he  shall  hide  himself  in  a 
bean-hool,  if  he  reraairts  on  Scottish  ground  without  my 
finding  him.    Call  back  the  people,  Ratcliffe." 

Ratclifle  hollowed  to  the  dispersed  officers,  who  wil- 
lingly obeyed  the  signal  5  for  probably  there  was  no  indi- 
vidual among  them  who  would  have  been  much  desirous 
of  a  rencontre  band  to  band,  and  at  a  distance  from  his 
comrades,  with  sue?  an  active  and  desperate  fellow  as 
RobertsoQ. 

19      VOL.    I. 
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'^  And  wbeFe  are  the  two  womeo  ?''  said  Sbarpidair* 
*  *^  Both  made  their  heels  serve  tbem^I  suspect/'  repli* 
ed  Ratcliffe^  aod  he  bummed  the  end  of  the  old  soog-^ 

"  Then  hey  pFay  op  the  rin-awa  bride. 
For  she  has  ta*en  the  gce.*'^ 

<<  One  woman,"  said  Sharpitlaw,~fory  like  all  rogues, 
he  was  a  great  calumniator  of  the  fair  sex,^ — ^'  one  woman 
b  enough  to  dark  the  fairest  ploy  that  ever  was  planned  ; 
and  how  could  I  be  such  an  ass  as  to  expect  to  carry  through 
a  job  that  had  two  in  it  ?'  But  we  know  how  to  come  by 
them  both,  if  they  are  wanted,  that's  one  good  thing." 

Accordingly,  like  a  defeated  general,  sad  and  sulky,  be 
led  back  his  discom6ted  forces  to  the  metropolis,  and  dis<- 
missed  them  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  early  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
making  his  report  to  the  sitting  magistrate  of  the,  day. 
The  gentleman  who  occupied  the  chair  of  office  on  this 
occasion  (for  the  baillies,  Anglice  aldermen,  take  it  by 
rotation)  chanced  to  be  the  same  by  whom  Butler  waa 
committed,  a  person  very  generally  respected  among  his 
fellow-citizens.  Something  he  was  of  a -humourist,  and 
rather  deficient  in  general  education  ;  but  acute,  patient^ 
and  upright,  possessed  of  a  fortune  acquired  by  honest 
industry,  which  made  him  perfecdy  independent ;  and,  in 
short,  very  happily  qualified  to  support  the  respectability 
of  the  office  yirhich  he  held. 

Mr.  Middleburgh  had  just  taken  his  seat,  and  was  de- 
bating in  an  animated  manner,  with  one  of  his  colleagues, 
the  doubtful  chances  of  a  game  at  golf  which  they  had 
played  the  day  before,  when  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him, 
addressed  **  For  Baillie  Middleburgh ;  These  :  to  be  for 
warded  with  speed."     It  contained  these  words :— : 

«  Sib, 
"  I  know  you  to  be  a  sensible  and  a  considerate  magis- 
trate, and  one  who,  as  such,  will  be  content  to  worship 
God,  though  the  devil  bid  you.     I  therefore  expect  that, 
notwithstanding  the  signature  of  this  letter  acknowledges 
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ny  nhmti  in  an  actkxi,  which,  io  a  prooer  Ctiiie  and  place, 
I  would  not  fear  either  to  avow  or  to  justify,  yoti  will  not 
on  that  accouat  reject  wliat  evtdeoce  I  place  before  yoiu 
The  clergyman,  BuUer,  is  iDOOcent  of  all  but  involuntary 
presence  at  an  action  which  he  wanted  spirit  to  approve 
of,  and  from  which  he  endeavoured,  with  his  best  set 
phrases,  to  dissuade  us.  But  it  was  not^Nr  him  that  it  is 
ray  hint  to  speak.  There  is  a  woman  in  your  jail,  fallea 
under  the  edge  of  a  kwso  x^mel,'  that  it  has  lumg  by  the 
wall,  like  unsecured  armour,  for  twenty  years,  aad  is  now 
brought  down  and  whetted  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  most 
beamiful  and  most  inoocent  creature  whom  the  walk  of  a 
prison  ever  girdled  in.  Her  sister  knows  of  her  inno- 
cence, as  she connranicated  toiler  ihat  she  was  betrayed 
by  a  villain. — O  that  high  Heaven 

'  Would  put  ID  eveiy  honest  band  a  wb1p, 
To  scourge  me  such  a  vHlain  through  the  world  f 

*^  I  write  distractedly — But  tliisgirl-rtfais  Jeanie  Deans, 
is  a  peevish  puritan,  superstitious  and  scrupulous  after  tlie 
manner  of  her  sect  ;  and  I  pray  your  honour,  for  so  my 
phrase  must  go,  to  press  upon  her,  that  her  sister's  life 
depends  upon  her  testimony.  But  thoug^i  she  should  re- 
main silent,  do  not  dare  to  think  that  the  young  woman  is 
guilty — far  less  to  permit  her  execution.  Remember  the 
death  of  Wilson  was  fearfully  avenged  ;  and  those  yet 
live  who  can  compel  you  to  drink  the  dregs  of  your  poi- 
soned cbalice.-^!  say^  remember  Pqrteous, — and  say  that 
you  had  good  counsel  from 

"  One  of  his  Slayebs.^ 

The  magistrate  read  over  this  extraordinary  letter  twice 
or  thrie^.  At  first  he  was  tempted  to  throw  it  aside  as 
the  production  of  a  madman,  so  little  did  '^  the  scraps 
from  play-books,''  as  he  termed  the  poetical  quotation 
reseidble  the  correspondence  of  a  rational  being.  On  a 
re-perusal,  however,  he  thought  that,  amid  its  incoherence, 
he  could  discover  something  like  a  tone  of  awakened  pas- 
sion, though  exj^ressed  in  a  manner  quaint  and  unusuaL 
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"It  is  a  cruelly  severe  statute,"  said  the  magistrate  td 
bi9  as^stanty  "  and  I  wish  the  girl  could  be  taken  from  un- 
der the  letter  of  it.  A  child  may  have  been  born,  and  it 
may  bare  been  conveyed  away  while  the  mother  was  in- 
sensible, an  it  may  have  perished  for  want  of  that  relief 
which  the  poor  creature  herself,— helpless,  terrified,  dis- 
tracted, despairing,  and  exhausted, — may  have  been  una- 
ble to  aflbrd  to  it.  Asd  yet  it  is  certain,  if  the  woman  is 
found  guiky  under  the  statute,  execution  will  follow.  The 
crime  has  been  too  common,  and  examples  are  necessary.** 

"  But  if  this  other  wench,*'  said  the  city-clerk,  "  can 
speak  ta  her  sister  communicating  her  situation,  it  will 
take  the  case  from  under  the  statute.*' 

**  Very  true,"  replied  the  baillie ;  "  and  I  will  walk  out 
one  of  these  days  to  Samt  Leonard's,  and  examine*  the  girl 
myself.  I  know  something  of  their  father  Deans — an  old 
true-blue  Cameronian,  who  would  see  house  and  family  go 
to  wreck  ere  he  would  disgrace  his  testimony  by  a  sinful 
complying  with  the  defections  of  the  times  ;  and  such  he 
wW  probably  uphold  the  taking  an  oath  before  a  civil  mag- 
istrate. If  they  are  to  go  on  and  flourish  wi*  their  bull* 
headed  obstinacy,  the  legislature  must  pass  an  act  to  take 
their  affirmations,  as  in  the  case  of  Quakers.  But  surely 
neither  a  father  nor  a  sister  will  scruple  in  a  case  of  this  kind . 
As  I  said  before,  I  will  go  speak  with  them  myself,  when  the 
hurry  of  this  Porteous  investigation  is  somewhat  ovei* ; 
their  pride  and  spirit  of  contradiction  will  be  far  'lesa 
alarmed,  than  if  diey  were  called  into  axourt  of  justice 
at  once.** 

"  And  I  suppose  Butler  is  to  remain  mcarcerated  ?" 
jsaid  the  city-clerk. 

"  For  die  present,  certainly,**  said  the  magistrate. 
"  But  I  hope  soon  to  set  him  at  liberty  upon  bail.'.* 

"  Do  you  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  that  light-headed 
letter?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"  Not  very  much,"  answered  the  baillie  ;  "  and  yet 
there  is  something  striking  about  it  too-^it  seems  the  let- 
ter of  a  man  beside  himself,  either  from  great  agitation, 
or  some  great  sense  of  guilt." 
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«  Yes,"  said  the  town-clerk,  "  it  is  very  like  tbe  letter 
of  a  mad  strolling  pby-actor,  who  deserves  to  be  hanged 
^itfa  all  tbe  rest  of  his  gang,  as  your  honour  justly  ob- 
serves." 

''  I  was  not  quite  so  bbod-ihirsQr,"  continued  the  mag- 
istrate. ^*  But  to  tbe  poinu  Butler's  t>rivate  character 
is  excellent ;  and  I  am  given  to  understand,  by  some  in- 
quii^  I  have  been  making  this  morning,  that  he  did  ac- 
tually arrive  in  town  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  he  could  have  been  ooooemed  in  any 
previous  niacbinations  of  these  unhappy  rioters,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  should  have  joined  them  on  a  suddenty.'' 

^  There'4S  no  saying  mnent  that — ceal  catches  fire  at  a 
slight  spark  as  fast  as  a  braastain  match,"  observed  the 
secretary.  ^  1  hae  kend  a  minister  wad  be  fair  gude 
day  and  fair  gude  e'en  wi'  ilka  man  io  the  parochine,  and 
hing  just  as  quiet  as  a  rocket  on  a  stick,  till  ye  mentioned 
the  word  abjuration-oath,  or  patronage,  or  sic-like,  and 
then,  whiz,'  he  was  ofl^  and  up  in  tbe  air  a  hundred  miles 
beyond  common  manners,  common  sense,  and  common 
comprehension." 
^^  I  do  not  understand,"  answered  the  burgher^mag- 
istrate, ''  that  tbe  young  man  Butler's  zeal  is  of  so  inflam- 
mable a  character.  But  I  will  make  farther  investiga- 
tion.— What  other  business  is  there  before  us  9" 

And  they  proceeded  to  minute  investigations  cbncerning 
tbe  ^Sair  of  Porteous's  death,  and  otlier  affairs  through 
which  this  history  has  no  occasion  to  trace  them. 

In  the  course  of  their  business  they  were  interrupted  by 
an  old  woman  of  tbe  lower  rank,  extremely  haggard  m 
look,  and  wretched  in  her  apparel,  who  thrust  herself  into 
the  council-room.  "  What  do  you  want,  gude  wife  ?— ^ 
Who  are  you  ?"  said  Baillie  Middleburgh. 
.  «  What  do  I  want  !"  replied  she,  in  a  sulky  tone — "  I 
want  my  bairn,  or  I  w^nt  naetbing  frae  nane^  o'  ye,  for  as 
grand's  ye  are."  And  she  went  on  muttering  to  herself, 
with  the  wayward  spitefulness  of  age — "  They  maun  hae 
lordships  and  honours,  nae  doubt-*«-set  them  up,  the  gut- 
ter-bI#od9  *  and  deil  a  gentleman  amang  them." — ^Then 
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again  addressing  the  sitdng  magistrate,  ^'  Will  your  honottf 
gie  me  back  my  puir  crazy  bairn  7 — His  honour  ! — I 
hae  kend  the  day  when  less  wad  ser'd  hsm^  the  oe  of  a 
Campvere  skipper." 

*^  Good  woman,"  said  the  magistrate  to  this  i^rewisb 
supplicanty-^*^  tell  as  what  it  is  you  want,  and  do  not  in- 
terrupt the  court." 

'^  That's  as  muckle  as  till  say,  Bark,  Bawtie,  and  be 
dune  wi't ! — I  tell  ye,"  raising  her  termagant  vdce,  "  I 
want  my  bairn  !  is  na  that  braid  Scots  9" 

*'  Who  are  you  ^ — who  13  your  bairn  9"  demanded  the 
magistrate. 

"  Wba  am  1 9 — wha  suld  I  be,  but  Meg  Murdockson  ; 
and  wha  suld  my  bairn  be,  but  Magdalen  Murdockson  9— 
Tour  guard  soldiers,  and  your  constables,  and  your  offi- 
cers, kien  us  weel  eneugh  when  they  rive  the  bits  o'  duds 
aff  our  backs,  and  take  what  penny  o'  siller  we  hae,  and 
harle  us  to  the  Correction-house  in  Leith  Wynd,  and  pet* 
tie  us  up  wi'  bread  and  water,  and  sic-like  sunkets." 

^<  Who  is  she  9"  said  the  magistrate,  lookii^  round  to 
some  of  his  people. 

"  Other  than  a  gude  ane,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  city-offi- 
cers, shrugging  his  shoulders  and  smiling. 

"  Will  ye  say  sae  9"  said  the  termagant,  her  eye  gleam*- 
ing  with  impotent  fiiry ;  ''  an  I  had  ye  amang  the  Frigate- 
Whins,  wadna  I  set  my  ten  talents  in  your  wuzzent  face 
for  that  very  word  9"  and  she  suited  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion, by  spreading  out  a  set  of  claws  resembling  those  of 
Saint  George's  dragon  on  a  country  sign^post. 

'*  What  does  she  want  here  9^'  said  the  impatient  majg** 
istrate — "  Can  she  not  tell  her  business,  cmt  go  away  9" 

"  It's  my  bairn  ! — it's  Magdalen  Murdockson  I'm  want* 
in',"  answered  the  beldame,  screaming  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  her  cracked  and  mistuned  voice-^^  haveoa  I  been  tell- 
ing ye  sae  this  half-hour  9  and  if  ye  are  deai^  what 
needs  ye  sit  oockit  up  there,  and  keep  folk  scraughin'  t'ye 
this  gate  9" 

*'  She  wants  her  daughter,  sir,"  said  the  same  officer 
v^hose  interference  had  given  the  hag  such  offenc&be&»^ 
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-^^^  ber  daughter,  who  was  taken  up  last  ni^l— ^Madge 
Wildfire,  as  they  ca'  ber." 

"  Madge  Hbllfirb,  as  they  ca' ber  !"  echoed  the  bel- 
dame ;  '^  and  what  business  has  a  blackguard  like  you  to 
ca'  an  honest  woman's  bairn  out  o'her  ain  name  9" 

**  An  honest  woman's  bairn,  Maggie  ?"  answered  the 
peace-officer,  smiling  and  shaking  his  bead  with  ao  ironi- 
cal emphasis  on  the  adjective,  and  a  calmness  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  to  madness  the  furious  old  shrew. 

*<  If  I  am  no  honest  now,  I  was  honest  ance,"  she  re- 
plied ;  *<  and  that's  mair  than  ye  can  say,  ye  born  and 
bred  thief,  that  never  kend  ither  folk's  gear  frae  your 
ain  since  the  day  ye  was  clecket.  Honest,  say  ye  ? — ye 
pykit  your  mother's  pouch  o'  twalpennies  Scotch  when 
ye  were  five  years  auld,  just  as  she  was  taking  leave  o' 
your  father  at  the  fit  o'  the  gallows." 

*'  She  has  you  tiiere,  George,"  said  the  assistants,  and 
there  was  a  general  laugh  ;  for  the  wit  was  fitted  for  the 
meridian  of  the  place  where  it  was  uttered.  Thisgen 
eral  applause  somewhat  gratified  the  passions  of  the  old 
hag  ;  "  the  grim  feature"  smiled,  and  even  laughed — but 
it  was  a  laugh  of  bitter  scorn.  She  condescended,  how- 
ever, as  if  appeased  by  the  success  of  her  sally,  to  explain 
her  business  more  distinctly,  when  the  magistrate,  com- 
manding silence,  again  desired  her  either  to  speak  out  her 
errand,  or  to  leave  the  place. 

*'  Her  bairn,"  she  said,  *^  was  her  bairn,  and  she  came 
to  fetch  her  out  of  ill  haft  and  waur  guiding.  If  she 
wasna  sae  wise  as  ither  folk,  few  ither  folk  had  suffered 
as  muckle  as  she  had  done  ;  forby  that  she  could  fend 
the  waur  for  hersell  within  the  four  wa's  of  a  jail.  She 
could  prove  by  fifty  witnesses,  and  fifty  to  that,  that  her 
daughter  had  never  seen  Jock  Porteous,  alive  or  dead, 
since  he  had  gien  her  a  loundering  wi'  his  cane,  the  neger 
that  he  was !  for  driving  a  dead  cat  at  the  provost's  wig 
on  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  birth-day ." 

Notvjithstaading  the  wretched  appearance  and  violent 
<lemeanOur  of  this  woman,  the  magistrate  feh  the  justice 
t>f  ber  argument,  diat  ber  child  might  be  as  de«r  to  her 
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as  to  a  more  fortunate  and.  more  amiable  mother.  He  , 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  Madge  Murdocksdn's  (or  Wildfire's)  arrest,  and  as  it 
was  clearly  shown  that  she  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
riot,  he  contented  himself  with  directing  that  an  eye 
should  be  kept  upon  her  by  the  police,  but  that  for  the 
present  she  should  be  allowed  to  return  home  with  her 
mother.  During  the  interval  of  fetching  Madge  from  the 
jail,  the  magistrate  endeavoured  to'discover  whether  her 
mother  had  been  privy  to  the  change  of  dress  betwixt 
that  young  wdman  and  Robertson.  But  on  this  point  he 
could  obtain  no  light.  She  persisted  in  declaring,  that 
she  had  never  seen  Robertspn  since  his  remarkable  escape 
during  service-time  ;  and  that,  if  her  daughter  had  chang- 
ed clothes  with  him,  it  must  have  been  during  her  absence 
at  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  called  Dudding- 
stone,  where  she  could  prove  that  she  passed  that  event- 
ful night.  And,  in  fact,  one  of  the  town-officers,  wlio 
had  been  searching  for  stolen  linen  at  the  cottage  of  a 
washerwoman  in  that  village,  gave  his  evidence,  that  he 
had  seen  Maggie  Murdockson  there,  whose  presence  had 
considerably  increased  his  suspicion  of  the  house  in  which 
she  was  a  visiter,  in  respect  that  he  considered  her  as  a 
person  of  no  good  reputation. 

'^  I  ta'uld  ye  sae,"  said  the  hag  ;  ^'  see  now  what  it  is  to 
hae  a  character,  gude  or  bad  ! — Now,  maybe,  after  a',  I 
could  tell  ye  something  about  Porteous  that  you  council- 
chamber  bodies  never  could  find  out,  for  as  muckle  stir 
as  ye  mak.*' 

AH  eyes  were  turned  towards  her — all  ears  were  alert. 
"  Speak  out !"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  It  will  be  for  your  ain  gude,"  insinuated  the  town- 
clerk.  "  Dinna  keep  the  baillie  waiting,"  urged  the 
assistants. 

She  remained  doggedly  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
casting  around  a  malignant  and  sulky  glance,  that  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  anxious  suspense  with  which  they  waited  her 
answer.  And  then  she  broke  forth  at  once, — "  A'  that 
I  ken  about  him  is,  that  he  was  neither  soldier  nm*  gea* 
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deman,  but  just  a  thief  and  a  blackguard,  like  maist  o* 
yoursells,  dears — What  will  ye  gie  me  for  that  news  now  3 
— He  wad  hae  served  tl>e  gude  town  lang  or  provost  or 
baillie  wad  hae  fund  that  out,  my  joe  !** 

While  these  matters  were  in  discussion,  Madge  Wild- 
fire entered,  and  her  first  exclamation  was,  ^^  £h  !  see  if 
there  isna  our  auld  ne'er-do-weel  deevil's  buckie  o'  a 
roitber — Hegh,  sirs  !  but  we  are  a  hopefu'  family,  to  be 
twa  o'  us  in  the  Guard  at  ance — But  there  were  better 
days  wi'  us  ance — were  there  na,  mither  V* 

Old  M aggieV  eyes  had  glistened  with  something  like 
an  expression  of  pleasure  when  she  saw  her  daughter  set 
at  liberty.  But  either  her  natural  affection,  like  that  of 
the  tigress,  could  not  be  displayed  without  a  strain  of  fe- 
rocity, or  there  was  something  in  the  ideas  which  Madge's 
speech  awakened,  that  again  stirred  her  cross  and  savage 
temper.  "  What  signifies  what  we  were,  ye  street-raking 
limmer !"  she  exclaimed,  pushing  her  daughter  before 
her  to  the  door,  with  no  gentle  degree  of  violence.  "  I'se 
tell  thee  what  thou  is  now — thou^s  a  crazed  hellicat  Bess 
o'  Bedlam,  that  sail  taste  naething  but  bread  and  water 
for  a  fortnight,  to  serve  ye  for  the  plague  ye  hae  giea 
me— andower  gude  for  ye,  ye  idle  taupie  !" 

Madge,  however,  escaped  from  her  mother  at  the 
door,  ran  back  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  dropped  a  very 
low  ^nd  fantastic  curtsey  to  the  judge,  and  said,  with  a 
giggling  laugh,  "  Our  minnie's  sair  mis-set,  after  her  or- 
dinar,  sir — She'll  hae  had  some  quarrel  wi'  her  auld 
gudeman — that's  Satan,  ye  ken,  sirs."  This  explanatory 
-note  she  gave  in  a  low  confidential  tone,  and  the  specta- 
tors of  that  credulous  generation  did  not  hear  it  without 
an*  involuntary  shudder.  "  The  gudeman  and  her  disna 
aye  gree  weel,  and  then  i  maun  pay  the  piper  ;  but  my 
back's-  broad  eneugh  to.bear'i  a' — an'  if  she  hae  nae  hav- 
ings, that's  nae  reason  why  wiser  folk  shouldna  hae  some.'* 
Here  another  deep  curtsy,  when  the  ungracious  voice  ol 
ner  mother  was  heard. 

"  Madge,  ye  limmer  !  If  I  come  to  fetch  ye  !'* 
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"  Hear  UIl  her,''  said  Madge.  "  But  V\l  wun  out  a 
gliff  the  night  for  a'  that,  to  dance  in  the  moonh'ght,  when 
her  and  tlie  gudeman  will  be  whirrying  through  the  blue 
lift  on  a  broomshank,  to  see  Jean  Jap,  that  they  hae  put- 
ten  intill  the  Kirkcaldy  tolbooth — ay,  they  will  hae  a 
merry  sail  ower  Inchkeith,  and  ower  a'  the  bits  o'  bonny 
waves  that  are  poppling  and  plashing  against  the  rocks  in 
the  gowden  glimmer  o'  the  moon,  ye  ken. — I'm  coming, 
mother — I'm  coming,"  she  concluded,  on  hearing  a  scuffle 
at  the  door  betwixt  the  beldame  and  the  officers,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  prevent  her  re-entrance.  Madge 
then  *  waved  her  hand  wildly  towards  the  ceiling,  and 
sung,  at  the  topmost  pitch  of  her  voice, —  <. 

**  Up  in  the  air. 

On  my  bonny  g^y  marc. 

And  I  aee,  and  I  see,  and  I  isee  her  yet.'' 

And  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  sprung  out  of  the  room, 
as  the  witches  of  Macbeth  used,  in  less  refined  days,  to 
seem  to  fly  upwards  from  the  stage. 

Some  weeks  intervened  before  Mr.  Middleburgh, 
agreeably  to  his  benevolent  resolution,  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  a  walk  towards  Saint  Leonard's,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
evidence  hinted  at  in  the  anonymous  letter  respecting 
Effie  Deans. 

In  fact,  the  anxious  perquisitions  made  to  discover  the 
ro(*:Jerers  of  Porteous  occupied  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  two  circumstances 
happened  material  to  our  story.  Butler,  after  a  close  in- 
vestigation of  his  conduct,  was  declared  innocent  of  ac- 
cession to  the  death  of  Portepus ;  but,  as  having  been 
present  during  the  whole  transaction,  was  obliged  to  find 
bail  not  to  quit  his  usual  residence  at  Libberton,  that  he 
might  appear  as  a  witness  when  called  upon.  The  other 
incident  regarded  the  disappearance  of  Madge  Wildfire 
and  her  mother  from  Edinburgh.  When  they  were 
.sought,  wilh  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  somo 
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ftirtber  ioterrogatories,  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sbarpit- 
law  that  they  bad  eluded  the  observation  of  the  police, 
and  left  the  city  so  soon  as  dismissed  from  the  council- 
chamber.  No  efforts  could  trace  the  place  of  their 
retreat. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  excessive  indignation  of  the 
Council  of  Regency,  at  the  slight  put  upon  tlieir  author- 
ity by  the  murder  of  Porteous,  had  dictated  measures,  in 
which  their  own  extreme  desire  of  detecting  the  actors 
in  that  conspiracy  was  consulted,  in  preference  to  the 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  their  church- 
men. An  act  of  parliament  was  hastily  passed,  offering 
two  hundred  pounds  reward  to  those  who  should  inform 
against  any  person  concerned  in  the  deed,  and  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  by  a  very  unusual  and  severe  enactment, 
was  denounced  against  those  who  should  harbour  the 
guilty.  But  what  was  chiefly  accounted  exceptionable, 
was  a  clause  appointing  the  act  to  be  read  in  churches  by 
the  officiating  clergyman,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
month,  for  a  certain  period,  immediately  before  the  ser- 
mon. /  The  ministers  who  should  refuse  to  comply  with 
this  injunction  were  declared,  for  the  first  offence,  inca- 
pable of  sitting  or  voting  in  any  church  judicature,  and 
for  the  second,  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment  in  Scotland. 

This  last  order  united  in  a  common  cause  those  who 
might  privately  rejoice  in  Porteous's  death,  though  tliey 
dared  not  vindicate  the  manner  of  it,  with  the  more  scrupu- 
lous presbyterians,  who  held,  that  even  the  pronouncing  the 
name  of  the  ^'  Lord's  Spiritual"  in  a  Scottish  pulpit  was, 
quodammodp  an  acknowledgnoent  of  prelacy,  and  that  the 
injunction  of  the  legislature  was  an  interference  of  the 
civil  government  with  the  Jut  divinum  of  pi*esbytery, 
since  to  the  General  Assembly  alone,  as  representing  the 
invisible  head  of  the  Kirk,  belonged  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  regulating  whatever  pertained  to  public 
worship.  Very  many  also  of  different  political  or  religious 
sentiments,  and  therefore  not  much  moved  by  these  con- 
siderations, thought  they  saw,  in  so  violent  an  act  of  par- 
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fiament,  a  more  vindictive  spirit  than  became  the  legisla* 
ture  of  a  great  country,  and  something  like  an  attempt  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  and  independence  of  Scotland. 
The  various  steps  adopted  for  punishing  the  city  of  Ed- 
inburgh, by  taking  away  her  charter  and  liberties, ' /or 
what  a  violent  and  over-mastering  mob  had  done  within 
her  walls,  were  resented  by  many,  who  tliought  a  pretext 
was  too  hastily  taken  for  degrading  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis of  Scotland.  In  short,  there  was  much  Jieart^burningi 
discontent,  and  disaffection,  occasioned  by  these  ill-con- 
sidered measures.^ 

Amidst  these  heats  and  dissensions,  the  trial  of  Effie 
Deans,  after  she  had  been  many  weeks  in  prison,  .was  at 
length  about  to  be  brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Middleburgh 
found  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  concerning  her. 
For  this  purpose  he  chose  a  fine  day  for  his  walk  towards 
her  father's  house. 

The  excursion  into  the  country  was  somewhat  distant, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  burgess  of  those  days,  although  many 
of  the  present  inhabit  suburban  villas  considerably  be- 
yond the  spot  to  which  we  allude.  Three  quarters  of  aa 
hour's  walk,  however,  even  at  a  pace  of  magisterial  gravi- 
ly,  conducted  our  benevoleflt  office-bearer  to  the  Crags  of 
St.  Leonard's,  and  the  bumble  mansion  of  David  Deans. 
Tlie  old  man  was  seated  on  the  deas,  or  tur^-seat,  at 
the  end  of  his  cottage,  busied  Jn  mending  his  cart-lwirness 
with  his  own  hands;  for  in  those  days  any  sort  of  labour 
which  required  a  little  more  skill  than  usual,  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  goodman  himself,  and  that  even  when  be  was 
well  to  pass  in  the  world.  With  stern  ^and  au^ere  grav- 
ity  be  persevered  in  his  task,  after  having  just  raised  his 
head  to  notice  the  advance  of  tjbe  stranger.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  discovered,  from  his  coun- 
tenance and  manner,  the  internal  feelings  of  agony  v?ilh 
which  he  contended,  Mr.  Middleburgh  waited  an  in- 
stant, expecting  Deans  would  in  some  measure  acknow- 
ledge his  presence,  and  lead  into  conversation  ;  but,  as 
he  seemed  determined  to  remain  silent,  he  was  himself 
obliged  to  speak  first. 
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**  My  damejs  Midcllebttrgh — Mr.  James  Middlebiirgb, 
one  of  ibe'preBent  magislraies  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.*' 

"  It  may  be  sae,"  answered  Deans  laconicaUy,  and 
without  mterrupting  bis  labour. 

'<  You  must  understand,"  be  oootinued,  '^  that  the 
duty  of  a  magistrate  is  sometimes  an  unpleasant  one." 

'^  It  may  be  sae,'*  replied  David ;  *<  1  hae  naething  to 
say  in  the  contrair ;"  and  be  was  again  doggedly  silent. 

'^  You  must  be  aware,"  pursued  tl)e  magistrate, 
^'  that  persons  in  my  situation  are  often  obliged  to  make 
painAil  and  disagreeable  inquiries  of  individuals,  merely 
because  it  is  their  boundeo  duty." 

'^  It  may  be  sae,"  again  replied  Deans ;  ^  I  hae  nae- 
thing to  say  anent  it,  either  the  tae  way  or  the  t'other. 
But  I  do  ken  there  was  ance  in  a  day  a  just  and  God- 
fearing magistracy  in  yon  town  o'  Edinburgh,  that  did  not 
bear  the  sword  in  vain,  but  were  a  terror  to  evil-Kloera, 
and  a  praise  to  such  as  kept  the  path.  In  the  glorious 
days  of  auld  worthy  faitbfu'  Provost  Dick,^^  when  tSere 
was  a  true  and  faitbfu'  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk, 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  the  real  noble  Scottish-hearted 
barons,  and  witli  the  magbtrates  of  this  and  other  towns, 
gentles,  burgesses,  and  commons  of  all  ranks,  seeing  with 
one  eye,  hearing  with  one  ear,  and  upbolding  the  ark  with 
their  united  strength — And  ^en  folk  might  see  men  de- 
liver up  tbeir  silver  to«the  state's  use,  as  if  it  had  been  as 
muckle  sclate  stanes.  My  father  saw  tbeai  toom  the 
sacks  of  dollars  out  o'  Provost  Dick's  window  intUI  the 
carts  that  carried  them  to  the  army  at  Dunselaw  ;  and  if 
ye  winna  believe  his  testimony,  there  is  the  window  itseil 
still  standing  in  the  Luckenbooths«-4  tliink  it's  a  claitb- 
n^ercbant's  booth  the  day,^at  the  aim  stani^hells,  five 
doors  abune  Gossford's  Close — But  now  we  baena  sic 
spirit  amang  us ;  we  think  niair  about  the  warst  wally- 
^Iraigle  in  our  ain  byre,  than  about  the  blessing  which  ibe 
angel  of  the  covenant  gave  to  tbe  Patriarch  even  at  Peniel 
and  Mabanaim,  or  the  binding  obligation  of  our  natiooal 
vows  ;  and  we  wad  ratber  gie  a  ptind  Scots  to  buy  an 
20    VOL.  I. 
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anguent  to  clear  our  aald  rannel-trees  and  our  beds  o'  tbe 
English  bugs,  as  they  ca'  them,  than  we  wad  gid  a  plack 
to  rid  the  land  of  the  swarm  of  Arminian  caterpillars, 
Socinian  pismires,  and  deisticaLMiss 'Katies,  that  have 
ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  to  plague  this  per- 
verse, insidious,  and  lukewarm  generation." 

It  happened  to  David  Deans  on  this  occasion  as  it  has 
done  to  many  other  habitual  orators  ;  when  once  he  be- 
came embarked  on  his  favourite  subject,»the  stream  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  carried  him  forward  in  spite  of  hi5 
mental  distress,  while  his  well-exercised  memory  suppli- 
ed him  amply  with  all  the  types  and  tropes  of  rhetoric 
peculiar  to  his  sect  and  cause. 

Mr.  Middleburgh  contented  himself  with  answering — 
"AH  this  may  be  very  true,  my  friend  j  but,  as  you  said 
just  now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  at  present,  either  one 
way  or  other. — You  have  two  daughters,  I  tliink,  Mr. 
Deans  1" 

The.  old  man  winced,  as  one  whose  smarting  sore  is 
suddenly  galled; but  instantly  composed  hinrself,  resumed 
the  work  which,  in  the  heat  of  his  declamation,  he  had 
laid  down,  and  answered  with  sullen  resolution,  "  Ae 
daughter,  sir — only  ane.^^ 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Mr.  Middleburgh  ;  "  you 
have  only  one  daughter  here  at  home  with  you — but  this 
unfortunate  girl  wlio  is  a  prisoner — she  is,  I  think,  your 
youngest  daughter  9" 

The  presbyterian  sternly  raised  his  eyes.  "  After  the 
world,  and  according  to  the  flesh,  she  is  my  daughter  ; 
but  when  she  became  a  child  of  Belial,  and  a  company- 
keeper,  and  a  trader  in  guilt  and  iniquity,  she  ceased  to 
be  a  bairn  of  mine." 

"  Alas  !  Mr.  Deans,"  said  Middleburgh,  sitting  down 
by  him,  and  endeavouring  to  take  his  hand,  which  tbe 
old  man  proudly  withdrew,  "  we  are  ourselves  all  sin- 
ners ;  and  the  errors  of  our  ofispring,  as  they  ought  not 
to  surprise  us,  being  the  portion  which  they  derive  of  a 
common  portion  of  corruption  inherited  through  us,  so 
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they  do  not  entitle  us  to  cast  them  off  because  tbey  have 
lost  themselves." 

'^  Sir,"  said  Deans,  impatiently,  '^  I  ken  a'  that  as 
weel  as— I  mean* to  say,"  he  resumed,  checking  the  irri- 
tation he  felt  at  being  schooled-*a  discipline  of  the  mind, 
which  those  most  ready  to  bestow  it  on  others,  do  them- 
selves most  reluctantly  submit  to  refceive— "  I  mean  to 
say,  that  what  ye  observe  may  be  just  aftd  reasonable — 
But  I  bae  nae  freedom  to  enter  into  my  ain  private  afiiiirs 
wi'  strangers — And  now,  in  this  great  national  emergen- 
cy, when  there's  the  Porteous'  Act  has  come  doun  frae 
London,  that  is  a  deeper  blow  to  this  poor  sinfu'  kingdom 
and  suffering  kirk,  than  ony  that  has  been  heard  of  since 
the  foul  and  fatal  Test — at  a  time  like  this" 

'^  But,  goodman,"  interrupted  Mr.  Middleburgh, 
^  you  must  think  of  your  own  household  first,  or  else 
you  are  worse  even  than  the  infidels." 

'^  I  tell  ye,  Baillie  Middleburgh,"  retorted  David 
Deans,  ^*  if  ye  be  a  baillie,  as  there  is  little  honour  in 
being  ane  in  these  evil  days — I  tell  ye,  I  heard  the  gra- 
cious Saunders  Peden— -I  wotna  whan  it  was ;  but  it  was 
in  killing  time,  when  the  plowers  were  drawing  alang  their 
furrows  on  the  back  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland — I  heard 
him  tell  his  hearers,  gude  and  waled  Christians  they  were 
too,  that  some  o'  them  wad  greet  mair  for  a  bit  drowned 
calf  or  stirk,^than  for  a'  the  defections  and  oppressions  of 
the  day  ;  and  that  they  were  some  o'  them  thinking  o'  ae 
thing,  some  o'  anither,  and  there  was  Lady  Hundleslope 
thinking  o'  greeting  Jock  at  the  fire-side  !  And  the  lady 
confessed,  in  my  hearing,  that  a  drow  of  anxiety  had 
come  ower  her  for  her  son,  that  she  had  left  at  hame  weak 
of  a  decay^— And  what  wad  he  hae  said  of  me,  if  I  had 
ceased  to  think  of  the  gude  cause  for  a  cast-a-way — a— 
it  kills  roe  to  think  of  wliat  she  is  ! — " 

^<  But  the  life  of  your  child,  goodman— think  of  that, 
if  her  life  could  be  saved,"  said  Middleburgh. 

"  Her  life  ?"  exclaimed  David — "  I  wadna  gie  ane  o' 
my  grey  hairs  for  her  life,  if  her  gude  name  bo  gane— 
And  yet,"  said  he,  relenting;  and  retracting  as  he  spoke, 
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<<  I  wad-  make  die  oifier,  Mr.  MiddJebargb-^I  wad  gie 
a'  these  grey  hairs  that  she  has  brought  ta  sbanae  and  sor** 
row — I  wad  gie  the  atild  head  they  grow  on  for  her  Kfe, 
and  that  she  might  hae  time  to  amend  and  remrn,  for 
what  hae  the  wicked  beycind  the  breath  of  their  nostrils  ^ 
— But  I'll  never  see  ber  mair. — No  !— thait — that  I  am 
determined  in — I'll  never  see  her  mair!"^  His  %)»  con- 
tinued to  move  for  a  mbrate  after  his  voice  ceased  to  be 
beard,  as  if  he  were  repeating  the  same  vow  fnteroaliy. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Middlehurgh,  **  I  speak  to  yow 
as  a  man  of  sense  ;  if  you  wouM  save  3rour  daughter's 
Ufe,  you  must  use  human  means." 

"  I  understand  what  yoo  mean  ;  but  Mr.  Novit^  who  is 
the  procurator  and  doer  of  an  honourable  person^  the 
Laird  of  DumbtedikeSt  is  to  do -what  carnal  wisdom  can 
do  for  her  in  the  circumstances.  Mysell  am  not  clear 
to  trinket  and  traffic  wi'  courts  o'  justice^  as  they  are 
now  constituted  ;  I  have  a  tendemess^  and  scruple  in  my 
mind  anent  them." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  MidHleburgb,  ''that  you  are  a 
Camerooian,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  auth<n'ky  of 
our  courts  of  judicature  or  present  government  ?" 

"  Sir,  under  your  favoup,"  rejdied  David^  who  was 
too  prbud  of  bis  own  pdemical  knowledge,  to  caH  hktot- 
self  the  folbwer  of  any  one, ''  ye  take  me  up  befodre  1  fall 
down.  I  canna  see  why  I  sukl  be  termed  a  Camcronian, 
especially  now  that  ye  Ime  given  the  name  of  that  famous 
and  savoury  sufferer,  not  only  until  a  regimental  band  of 
soldiers,  wliereof  I  am  told  many  can  now  curse,  swear, 
and  use  profane  language,  as  fast  as  ever  Richard  Cameron 
could  preach  or  pray ;  but  also  because  ye  have,  in  as 
far  as  it  is  in  your  power,  rendered  that  nMirtyr's  name 
vain  and  contemptible,  by  pipes,  drums,  and  fifes,  playing 
the  vain  carnal  spring,  called  the  Cames'onian  Rant, 
which  too  many  professors  of  reUgion  dance  to-^^a  prac- 
tice maist  unbecoming  a  professor,  to  dance  to  any  tune 
whatsoever,  more  especially  promiscuously,  that  is,  with 
the  female  sex.^     A  brutish  fashion  it  is,  wbilk  is  the  be- 

•  See  Note  17. 
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ginning  of  defection  with  many,  as  I  may  hae  as  muckle 
cause  as  maisl  folk  to  testify." 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  Deans,"  replied  Mr.  MiddJeburgh, 
"  I  only  meant  to  say  that  you  were  a  Cameronian  or 
MacMillaoite,  one  of  the  society  people,  in  short,  who 
think  it  inconsistent  to  take  oaths  under  a  government 
where  the  Covenant  is  not  ratified." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  controversialist,  who  forgot  even 
bis  present  distress  in  such  discussions  as  these,  ^'  you 
cannot  fickle  me  sae  easily  as  you  do  opine.  I  am  not 
a  MacMillanite,  or  a  Russelite,  or  a  Hamiltonian,  or  a 
Harleyite,  or  a  Howdenite;^!  will  be  led  by  the  nose  by 

none ^I    take  my  name  as  a  Christian  from  no  vessel 

of  clay.  I  have  my  own  principles  and  practice  to  an- 
swer for,  and  am  an  humble  pleader  for  the  gude  auld 
cause  in  a  legal  way." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Deans,"  said  Middleburgh, 
'^  that  you  are  a  Deanite^  and  have  opinions  peculiar  to 
yourself." 

"  It  may  please  you  to  say  sae,"  said  David  Deans ; 
"  but  I  have  maintained  my  testimony  before  as  great 
folk,  and  in  sharper  times  ;  and  though  I  will  neither  ex- 
alt myself  nor  pull  down  others,  I  wish  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  land  had  kept  the  true  testimony,  and  the 
middle  and  straight  path,  as  it  were,  on  the  ridge  of  a 
hill,  where  wind  and  water  shears,  avoiding  right-hand 
snares  and  extremes,  and  left-hand  way-shdings,  as  we^l 
as  Johnny  Dodds  of  Farthing's  Acre,  and  ae  man  mair, 
that  shall  be  nameless." 

^^  I  suppose,"  replied  the  magistrate,  '*  that  is  as  much 
as  to  say^  that  Johnny  Dodds  of  Farthing's  Acre,  and 
David  Deans  of  St.  Leonard's,  constitute  the  only  mem-r 
bers  of  the  true,  real,  unsophisticated  kirk  of  Scotland  9" 

"  God  forbid  that  I  suld  make  sic  a  vain-glorious 
speech,  when  there  are  sae  raony  professing  ChristiansP* 
answered  David  ;  "  but  this  I  maun  say,  that  all  men  act 
according  to  their  gifts  and  their  grace,  sae-  that  it  is  nae 

marvel  that" , 
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"  This  is  all  very  fine,"  interrupted  Mr.  Middleburgfa ; 
"  but  I  have  no  time  to  spend  in  hearing  it.  The  matter 
in  hand  is  this — I  have  directed  a  citation  to  be  lodged  in 
your  daughter's  hands — If  she  appears  on  the  day  of 
trial,  and  gives  evidence,  there  is  reason  to  hope  she  may 
save  her  sister's  life— if,  from  any  constrained  scruples 
about  the  legality  of  her  performing  the  offiQe  of  an  af- 
fectionate sister  and  a  good  subject,  by  appearing  in  a 
court  held  under  the  authority  of  the  law  and  govern- 
ment, you  become  the  means  of  deterring  her  from  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  I  must  say,  though  the  truth  may 
.  sound  harsh  in  your  ears,  that  you,  who  gave  life  to  this 
unhappy  girl,  will  become  the  means  of  her  losing  it  by 
a  premature  and  violent  death." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Middleburgh  turned  to  leave  him. 

"  Bide  awee — bide  awee,  Mr.  Middleburgh,"  said 
Deans,  in  great  perplexity  and  distress  of  mind  ;  but  the 
baillie,  who  was.  probably  sensible  tliat  protracted  discus- 
sion might  diminish  the  effect  of  his  best  and  most  forci- 
ble argument,  took  a  hasty  leave,  and  declined  entering 
farther  into  the  controversy. 

Deans  sunk  down  upon  his  seat,  stunned  witli  a  varie- 
ty of  conflicting  emotions.  It  had  been  a  great  source  of 
controversy  among  those  holding  his  opinions  in  religious 
matters,  how  far  the  government  which  succeeded  the 
revolution  could  be,  without  sin,  acknowledged  by  true 
presbyterians,  seeing  that  it  did  not '  recognize  die  great 
national  testimony  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant? 
And  latterly,  those  agreeing  in  this  general  doctrine,  and 
assuming  the  sounding  title  of  the  anti-popish,  anti^pre- 
latic,  anM*erastian,  anti-sectarian,  true  presbyterian  rem- 
nant, were  divided  into  many  petty  sects  among  them- 
selves, even  as  to  the  extent  of  submissbn  to  the  existing 
laws  and  rulers,  which  constituted  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment as  amounted  to  sin. 

^  At  a  very  stormy  and  tumultuous  meeting,  held  in  1 682, 
to  discuss  these  important  and'delicate  points,  the  testi- 
monies of  the  faithful  few  were  found  utterly  inconsistent 
with  each  ,other.^^  The  place  where  this  conference  took 
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place  was  remarkably  weli  adapted  for  such  an  assembly. 
It  was  a  wild  and  Tery  seque^ered  dell  io  Tweeddale» 
surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  far  remote  from  human 
habitation.  A  small  river,  or  rather  a  mountain  torrent, 
called  the  Talla,  breaks  down  the  glen  with  great  fury, 
dasiiing  successively  over  a  number  of  small  cascades, 
which  has  procured  the  spot  the  name  of  Talla-Linns. 
Here  the  leaders  among  the  scattered  adherents  to  the 
covenant,  men  who,  in  their  banishment  from  human  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  recollection  of  the  severities  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed,  had  become  at  once  sullen  in 
their  tempers,  and  fantastic  in  their  religious  opinions,  met 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  by  the  side  of  the  torrent 
discussed,  with  a  turbulence  which  the  noise  of  the  stream 
could  not  drown,  points  of  controversy  as  empty  and  un- 
substantial as  its  foam. 

It  was  the  fixed  judgment  of  most  of  the  meeting,  that 
all  payment  of  cess  or  tribute  to  the  existing  government 
was  uttei'ly  unlawful,  and  a  sacrificing  to  idols.  About 
other  impositions  and  degrees  of  submission  there  were 
various  opfnions  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  those  military  fathers  of  the  church 
to  say,  that  while  all  allowed  it  was  impious  to  pay  the 
cess  employed^  for  maintaining  the  standing  army  and 
miKtia,  there  was  a  fierce  controversy  on  the  lawfulness  • 
of  paying  the  duties  levied  at  ports  and  bridges,  for  main- 
taining roads  and  other  necessary  purposes  ;  that  there 
were  some  who,  repugnant  to  these  imposts  for  turnpikes 
and  postages,  were  nevertheless  free  in  conscience  to 
make  payment  of  the  usual  freight  at  public  ferries,  and 

^  that  a  person  of  exceeding  and  punctilious  zeal,  James 
Russel,  one  of  the  slayers  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  had  given  his  testimony  with  great  warmth 
even  against  this  last  faint  shade  of  subjection  to  consti- 
tuted authority.  This  ardent  and  enlightened  person  and 
his  followers  bad  also  great  scruples  about  the  lawfulness 
of  bestowing  the  ordinary  names  upon  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  months  of  the  year,  which  savoured  in  their 

.  nostrils  so  strongly  of  paganism,  that  at  length  they  zr-r 
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rived  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  who  owned  such  names 
as  Monday,  Tuesday,  January,  February,  and  so  forth, 
"  served  themselves  heirs  to  the  same,  if  not  greater 
punishment,  than  had  been  denounced  against  the  idola- 
ters of  old." 

David  Deans  had  been  present  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, although  too  young  to  be  a  speaker  among  the 
polemical  combatants.  His  brain,  however,  had  been 
thoroughly  heated  by  the  noise,  clamour,  and  metaphysi- 
cal ingenuity  of  the  discussion,. and  it  was  a  controversy 
to  which  his  mind  had  often  returned  ;  and  though  he 
carefully  disguised  his  vacillation  from  others,  and  per- 
haps from  himself,  he  had  never  been  able  to  come  to 
any  precise  line  of  decision  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  his 
natural  sense  had  acted  a^  a  counterpoise  to  his  contro- 
versial zeal.  He  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  quiet 
and  indifferent  manner  in  which  King  William's  govern- 
ment slurred  over  the  errors  of  the  times,  when,  far  from 
restoring  the  presbyterian  kirk  to  its  former  supremacy, 
they  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  even  to  those  who  had 
been  its  persecutors,  and  bestowed  on  many  of  them 
titles,  favours,  and  employments.  When,  in  the  first 
General  Assembly  which  succeeded  the  Revolution,  an 
overture  was  made  for  the^  revival  of  the  League  and 
'  Covenant,  it  was  with  horror  that  Douce  David  heard  the 
proposal  eluded  by  the  men  of  carnal  wit  and  policy,  as 
he  called  them,  as  being  inapplicable  to  the  present  times, 
and  not  falling  under  the  modern  model  of  the  church. 
The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  had  increased  his  conviction, 
that  the  Revolution  government  was  not  one  of  the  true 
presbyterian  complexion.  But  then,  mord  sensible  than 
the  bigots  of  his  sect,  he  did  not  confound  the  modera- 
tion and  tolerance  of  these  two  reigns  with  the  active 
tyranny  and  oppression  exercised  in  those  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  The  presbyterian  form  of  religion,  though 
deprived  of  the  weight  formerly  attached  to  its  sentences 
of  excommunication,  and  compelled  to  tolerate  the  co- 
existence of  episcoTpacy,  arid  of  sects  of  various  descrip- 
tions, was  still  the  ?Iational  Church  j   and  though  tlie 
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glory  of  the  second  temple  was  far  inferior  to  that  which 
had  flourished  from  1629  till  the  battle  of  Duobar,  still  it 
was  a  structure  that,  waotiog  the  strength  aod  the  terrors, 
retained  at  least  the  form  and  symmetry,  of  the  original 
model.  Then  came  the  insurrection  in  171^,  and  David 
Deana's  horror  for  the  revival  of  the  popish  and  prelatical 
faction  reconciled  him  greatly  to  the  government  of  King 
George,  although  he  grieved  that  that  monarch  might  be 
suspected  of  a  leaning  unto  Erastianism.  In  short,  mov- 
ed by  so  many  different  considerations,  he  had  shifted  his 
ground  at  different  times  concerning  the  degree  of  freedom 
which  he  felt  in  adopting  any  act  of  immediate  acknow- 
ledgment or  submission  to  the  present  government,  which, 
however  mild  and  paternal,  waa  still  gneovenanted  ;  and 
now  he  felt  himself  called  upon  by  tlie  most  powerful 
motive  conceivable,  to  authorize  his  daughter's  giving 
testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  which  all  who  have  been 
since  called  Cameronians,  accounted  a  step  of  lamenta- 
ble and  direct  defection.  The  voice  of  nature,  however, 
exclaimed  loud  in  his  bosom  against  the  dictates  of  fa- 
naticism ;  and  his  ima^nation,  fertile  in  the  solution  of 
Colemical  difficulties,  Revised  i^n  expedient  for  extricating 
imself  from  the  fearful  dilemma^  in  which  he  saw,  oq 
the  one  side,  a  falling  off  from  principle,  and,'  on  ^le 
other,  a  scene  from  which  a  father's  thoughts  c6uld  not 
hut  turn  in  shuddering  horror, 

<'  I  have  been  constant  and  unchanged  in  my  testimo-* 
ny,"  said  David  Deans  5  "  but  then  who  has  said  it  of 
me,  that.I  have  judged  my  neighbour  over  closely,  be- 
cause he  hath  had  more  freedom  in  his  walk  than  I  have 
found  in  mine  ^  I  never  was  a  separatist,  nor  for  quar- 
relling with  tender  souls  about  mint,  cummin,  or  other  the 
lesser  tithes.  My  daughter  Jean  may  have  a  light  in  this 
subject  that  is  hid  frae  my  .auld  een — it  is  laid  op  her 
conscience  and  not  on  mine— if  she  bath  freedom  to  gang 
before  this  judicatory,  and  hold  up  her  hand  for  this  poor, 
cast-away,  surely  I  will  not  say  she  steppeth  over  her 

bounds';      and  if  not" He  paused  in  his  mental  ar- 

gumentt  while  a  pang  of  unutterable  anguish  QQnvulsed 
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his  features,  yet,  shaking  it  off,  he  firmly  resumed  the 
strain  of  his  reasoning — "  And  if  not — God  forbid  that 
she  should  go  into  defection  at  bidding  of  mine  !  I  wuhna 
fret  the  tender  conscience  of  one  bairn — no,  not  to  save 
the  life  of  the  other." 

A  Roman  would  have  devoted  his  daughter  to  death 
from  different  feelings  and  motives,  but  not  upon  a  more 
heroic  principle  of  duty. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

To  man,  in  this  his  trial  state, 

The  privilege  is  given. 
When  tost  by  tides  of  human  fate, 

To  anchor  fast  on  heaven. 

Watts'*  Hymm, 

It  was  with  a  firm  step  that  Deans  sought  his  daugh- 
ter's apartment,  determined  to  leave  her  to  the  light  of 
her  own  conscience  in  the  dubious  point  of  casuistry  in 
which  he  supposed  her  to  be  placed. 

The  little  room  had  been  the  sleeping  apartment  of 
both  sisters,  and  there  still  stood  there  a  small  occasional 
bed  which  had  been  made  for  Effie's  accommodation, 
when,  complaining  of  illness,  she  had  declined  to  share, 
as  in  happier  times,  her  sister's  pillow.  The  eyes  of 
Deans  rested  involuntarily,  on  entering  the  room,  upon 
this  little  couch,  with  its  dark-green  coarse  curtains,  and 
the  ideas  connected  with  it  rose  so  thick  upon  his  soul  as 
almost  to  incapacitate  him  from  opening  his  errand  to  his 
daughter.  Her  occupatioi^  broke  the  ice.  He  found  her 
gazing  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  contained  a  citation  to 
her  to  appear  as  a  witness  upon  her  sister's  trial  in  behalf 
of  the  accused.  For  the  worthy  magistrate,  determined 
to  omit  no  chance  of  doing  Efl5e  justice,  and  to  leave 
her  sister  no  apology  for  not  giving  the  evidence  wb*ch 
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she  was  supposed  to  possess,  had  caused  the  ordinary  ci- 
tatiou,  or  subpcRna^  of  the  Scottish  criminal  court,  to  be 
served  upon  her  by  an  officer  during  his  conference  with 
David.  ^ 

This  precaution  was  so  far  favourable  to  Deans,  that  it 
saved  him  the  pain  of  entering  upon  a  formal  explanation 
with  his  daughter  ;  he  only  said,  with  a  hollow  and  trem- 
ulous voice,  "  I  perceive  ye  are  aware  of  the  matter." 

^^  O  father,  we  are  cruelly  sted  between  God's  laws 
and  man's  laws — Whatshall  wedo  ? — What  can  we  do  9" 

Jeanie,  it  must  be  observed,  had  no  hesitation  whatever 
about  the  mere  act  of  appearing  in  a  court  of  justice. 
She  might  have  heard  the  point  discussed  by  her  father 
more  than  once  ;  but  we  have  already  noticed,  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  listen  with  reverence  to  much  which 
she  was  incapable  of  understanding,  and  that  subtle  argu- 
ments of  casuistry  found  her  a  patient,  but  unedified 
hearer.  Upon  receiving  the  citation,  therefore,  her 
thoughts  did  not  turn  upon  the  chimerical  scruples  which 
alarmed  her  father's  mind,  but  to  the  language  which  had 
been  held  to  her  by  the  stranger  at  Muschat's  Cairn.  In 
a  word,  she  never  doubted  but  she  was  to  be  dragged 
forward  into  the  court  of  justice,  in  order  to  place  her  in 
the  cruel  position  of  either  sacrificing  her  sister  by  telling 
the  truth,  or  committing  perjury  in  order  to  save  her  life. 
And  so  strongly  did  her  thoughts  run  in  this  channel,  that 
she  applied  her  father's  words,  "  Ye  are  aware  of  the 
matter,"  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  advice  that  had 
been  so  fearfully  enforced  upon  her.  She  looked  up 
with  anxious  surprise,,  not  unmingled  with  a  cast  of  hor- 
ror, which  his  next  words,  as  she  interpreted  .and  applied 
them,  were  not  qualified  to  remove. 

*'  Daughter,"  said  David,  "  it  has  ever  been  my  mind, 
that  in  things  of  ane  doubtful  and  controversial  nature, 
ilk  Christian's  conscience  suld  be  his  ain  guide — Where 
fore  descend  into  yourself,  try  your  ain  mind  with  suffi 
ciency  of  soul  exercise  j  and  as  you  sail  finally  find  your- 
self clear  to  do  in  this  matter,  even  so  be  it." 
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"  Stft,  fk^ielr,*'  Bttd  Jeame,  whose  tnind  revdt^d  at 
the  oorrstraetion  which  ehe  naturally  put  upon  bis  kn^ 
gaage,  "  <r»n  this — this  be  «  <k>ubtit]l  or  controFersial 
matter  9 — Mind,  father,  the  ninth  command — '  X**<^ 
shalt  not  bear  felse  witness  against  tby  neigbbotn*.'  " 

David  Deans  paused  ;  ifor,  still  appljtng  her  speech  to 
his  preconceived  -difficulties,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  *Ae, 
a  woman,  and  a  sister,  was  scarce  entitled  to  he  scrupu-- 
lous  upon  this  'occasion,  where  he,  a  man,  exercised  in 
the  testimonies  of  tb^t  testifying  perbd,  had  given  indi- 
rect countenance  to  her  •  following  what  intist  have  been 
the  natural  dictates  of.  her  own  feelings.  But  he  kept 
firm  his  purpose,  tmtil  his  eyes  involuntarily  rested  upon 
the  Kttie  settle^bed,  and  recalled  the  form  of  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  as  she  sat  upon  it,  pale,  emaciated,  and  brok- 
en-hearted. His  mind,  as  the  picture  arose  before  him, 
involuntarily  conceived,  and  his  tongoe  involuntarily  ut- 
tered-^utin  a  tone  how  difierent  from  his  usual  dogmat- 
ical precision!^— arguments  for  the  coarse  of  conduct  likely 
to  insure  his  cfhUd's  safety. 

"  Daughter,^'  be  said,  **  I  did  not  say  that  yot»r  path 
was  free  from  stnmbling'— and,  questionless,  this  act  fnay 
be  in  the  opinion  of 'some  a  transgression,  since  he  who 
heareth  witness  unlawfolly,  and  against  his  eonscieiice, 
doth  in  some  sort  hear  false  witness  against  bis  neigh- 
hour.  Yet,  in  mattera  of  cooipfiance,  the  guilt  lieth  not 
in  the  compliance  sae  muckle,  as  in  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  him  that  <iotb  comply  ;  and,  therefore,  al- 
though my  testimony  hath  not  heen  spared  upon  public 
defections,  I  haena  felt  freedom  to  separate  mysell  from 
the  communion  of  many  who  have  been  clear  to  het^r 
those  ministers  who  have  taken  die  fatal  indulgence,  be- 
cause they  might  get  good  of  them,  though  I  could  not." 

When  David  had  proceeded  thus  far,  his  conscience 
reproved  him,  that  be  might  be  indhrectly  -undermming 
the  purity  of  his  daughter's  faith,  and  smoothing  the  way 
for  her  falling  off  from  strictness  of  principle.  He, 
therefore,  suddenly  stopped,  and  changed  his  tone  : — 
"  Jeanie,  I  perceive  that  our  vile  affections — so  1  caD 
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them  m  respect  of  doing  the  will  of  our  Fathers-Deling 
too  beavfly  to  me  in  this  hour  of  trying  sorrow,  to  permit 
me  to  keep  sight  of  my  ain  duty,  or  to  airt  you  to  yours. 
1  wjjl  speak  nae  mair  anent  thb  over-trying  matter. — 
Jeanie,  if  ye  can,  wi'  God  and  gude  conseience,  speak  in 
favour  of  this  puir  unhappy*' — (here  his  voice  faltered) — 
^^  she  is  your  sister  in  the  flesh — wortliless  and  cast-away 
as  she  is,  she  is  the  daughte)-  of  a  saint  in  Heaven,  that 
was  a  mother  to  you,  Jeanie,  in  place  of  your  ain — but  if 
ye  arena  free  in  conscience  to  speak  for  her  in  the  court 
of  judicature,  folbw  your  conscience,  Jeanie,  and  let 
God's  will  be  done."  After  this  adjuration  he  left  the 
apartment,  and  his  daughter  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
distress  and  perplexity. 

It  would  have  been  no  small  addition  to  the  sorrows  of 
David  Deans,  even  in  this  extremity  of  suffering,  had  he 
known  that  his  daughter  was  applying  the  casuistical  ar- 
guments which  he  had  been  using,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
permission  to  follow  her  own  opinion  on  a  dubious  and  dis- 
puted point  of  controversy,  but  rather  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  transgress  one  of  those  divine  commandments 
which  Christians  of  all  sects  and  denominations  unite  in 
holdmg  most  sacred. 

"  Can  this  be  V*  said  Jeanie,  as  the  door  closed  on  her 
father — ^  Can  these  be  his  words  that  I  have  heard,  or 
has  the  Enemy  taken  his  voice  and  features  to  give  weight 
unto  the  counsel  which  causeth  to  perish  ? — A  sister's  life, 
and  a  father  pointing  out  how  to  save  it ! — O  God  deliv- 
er me  ! — this  is  a  fearfu'  temptation." 

Roaming  from  diought  to  thought,  she  at  one  time  im- 
agined her  father  understood  the  ninth  commandment  Ik- 
eralty,  as  prohibiting  false  witness  against  our  neighbour, 
without  extending  the  denunciation  against  falsehood  ut- 
tered in  favour  of  tlie  criminal.  But  her  clear  and  un- 
sophisticated power  of  discriminating  between  good  and 
evil,  instantly  rejected  an  interpretation  so  limited,  and  so 
unworthy  of  the  Author  of  tfie  law.  She  remained  in  a 
state  of  the  most  agitatrog  terror  and  uncertainty  ^-afraid 

21      VOL.   I. 
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to  commuoicate  ber  thoughts  freely  to  her  father,  lest  sh6 
should  draw  forth  an  opinion  with  which  she  could  not 
comply, — wrung  with  distress  on  her  sister's  account,  ren- 
dered the  moo  acute  by  reflecting  that  the  means  of  sav- 
ing her  were  in  her  power,  but  were  such  as  her  con- 
science prohibited  her  froiti  using, — tossed,  in  short,  like 
a  vessel  in  an  open  roadstead  during  a  storm,  and,  like 
that  vessel,  resting  on  one  only  sure  cable  and*  anchor, — 
faith  in  Providence,  and  a  resolution  to  discharge  her  duty. 

Butler's  affection  and  strong  sense  of  Teligion  would 
have  been  her  principal  support  in  these  distressing  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  was  still  under  restraint,  which  did  not 
permit  him  to  come  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags  ;  and  her 
distresses  were  of  a  nature,  which,  with  her  indifferent 
habits  of  scholarship,  she  found  it  impossible  to  express 
in  writing.  She  was  therefore  compelled  to  trust  for 
guidance  to  her  own  unassisted  sense  of  what  was  right 
or  wrong. 

It  was  not  the  least  of  Jeanie's  distresses,  that,  although 
she  hoped  and  believed  her  sister  to  be  innocent,  she  had 
not  the  means  of  receiving  that  assurance  from  her  own 
mouth. 

The  double-dealing  of  Ratcliffe  in  the  matter  of  Rob- 
ertson had  not  prevented  his  being  rewarded,  as  double- 
dealers  frequently  have  been,  with  favour  and  preferment. 
Sharpitlaw,  who  found  in  him  something  oi  a  kindred 
genius,  had  been  intercessor  in  his  behalf  with  the  mag- 
istrates, and  the  circumstance  of  his  havfng  voluntarily 
remained  in  the  prison,  when  the  doors  were  forced  by 
the  mob,  would  have  made  it  a  hard  measure  to  take  tlie 
life  which  he  had  such  easy  means  of  saving.  He  re- 
ceived a  full  pardon  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  James  Rat- 
cliffe, the  greatest  thief  and  housebreaker  in  Scotland, 
was,  upon  the  faith,  perhaps,  of  an  ancient  proverb,  se- 
lected as  a  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  custody  ot 
other  delinquents. 

When  Ratcliffe  was  thus  placed  in  a  confidential  situa- 
tion, he  w£^  repeatedly  applied  to  by  the  sapient  Saddle- 
tree and  others,  who  took  some  interest  in  the  Deans* 
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family,  to  procure  an  ioterview  between  the  Asters ;  hut 
the  magistrates,  who  were  extremely  anxious  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Robertson,  had  given  strict  orders  to  the 
contrary,  hoping  that,  by  keeping  them  separate,  they 
might,  from  the  one  or  the  other,  extract  some  information 
respecting  that  fqgitive.  On  this  subject  Jeanie  had  noth- 
ing to  tell  them  :  She  informed  Mr.  Middleburgh,  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  Robertson,  except  having  met  him 
that  night  by  appointment  to  give  her  some  advice  re- 
specting her  sister's  concern,  the  purport  of  which,  she 
said,  was  betwixt  God  and  her  conscience.  Of  his  mo- 
tions, purposes,  or  plans,  past,  present,  or  future,  she 
knew  nothing,  and  so  bad  nothing  to  comntuinicate. 

Effie  was  equally  silent,  though  from  a  different  cause. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  offered  a  commutation  and  alle- 
viation of  her  punishment,  and  even  a  free  pardon,  if  sbe 
would  confess  what  she  knew  of  ber  lover. 

She  answered  only  with  tears  ;  unless,  when  at  times 
driven  into  pettish  sulkiness  by  the  persecution  of  the  inter- 
rogators, she  made  them  abrupt  and  disrepectful  answers. 

At  length,  after  ber  trial  had  been  delayed  for  many 
weeks,  in  hopes  she  might  be  induced  to  speak  out  on  t 
subject  infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  magistracy  than 
her  own  guilt  or  innocence,  their  patience  was  worn  out, 
and,  even  Mr.  Middleburgh  finding  no  ear  lent  to  further 
intercession  in  her  behalf,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial 
to  proceed. 

It  was  now,  and  not  sooner,  that  Sharpitlaw,  recollect- 
ing his  promise  to  Effie  Deans,  or  rather  being  dinned 
into  compliance  by  the  unceasing  remonstrances  of  Mrs. 
'  Saddletree,  who  was  his  next-door  neighbour,  and  who 
declared  it  was  heathen  cruelty  to  keep  tlie  twa  broken- 
hearted creatures  separate,  issued  the  important  mandate, 
permitting  them  to  see  each  other. 

On  the  evening  which  preceded  the  eventful  day  of 
trial,  Jeanie  was  permitted  to  see  her  sister — an  awful  in- 
terview, and  occujrring  at  a  most  distressing  crisis.     Tliis,* 
however,  formed  a  part  of  the  bitter  cup  wlucb  she  was 
doomed  to  drink,  to  atone  for  crimes  and  follies  to  which 
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she  had  no  accession ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  bebg 
the  time  appointed  for  admission  to  the  jail,  she  went  to 
meet,  for  the  first  time  for  several  months,  her  guiity, 
erring,  and  most  ^liserable  sister,  in  that  abode  of  guilt, 
error,  and  utter  misery. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

r,  let  me  live ! 
What  no  you  do  (o  save  a  broUier's  life^ 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed,  so  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

3leasure/or  Measyrt, 

Jeanie  Deans  was  admitted  into  the  jail  by  Ratclifie. 
This  fellow,  «as  void  of  sh^roe  as  of  honesty,  as  he  open- 
ed the  now  trebly  secured  door,  asked  her,  with  a  leer 
which  made  her  shudder,  ^^  whether  she  remembered 
him  1** 

A  half-proftounced  and  timid  "  No,"  was  her  answer. 

"  What  !    not   remember  moonlight,  and   Muschat's 
Cairn,  and  Rob  and  Rat  1"  said  he,  with  the  same  sneer; 
.  — "  Your  memory  needs  redding  up,  my  jo." 

If  Jeanie's  distresses  had  admitted  of  aggravation,  it 
must  have  been  to  find  her  sister  under  the  charge  of  such 
a  profligate  as  this  man.  He  was  not,  indeed,  without 
something  of  good  to  balance  so  much  that  was  evil  in 
his  character  and  habits.  In  his  misdemeanours  he  had 
never  been  blood-thirsty  or  cruel ;  and  in  his  present  oc- 
cupation, he  had  shown  himself,  in  a  certain  degree,  ac- 
cessible to  touches  of  humanity.  But  these  good  qual- 
ities were  unknown  to  Jeanie,  who,  remembering  the  scene 
at  Muschat*s  Cairn,  could  scarce  find  voice  to  acquaint 
hfra,  thaf  she  had  an  order  from  Baillie  Middleburgh,  per 
mitting  her  to  see  her  sbter. 
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**  I  ken  that  fti'  wee),  my  bonny  doo  ;  mair  by  token, 
I  have  a  special  charge  to  stay  m  the  ward  with  you  a' 
the  time  ye  are  tbegither." 

*''  Mast  that  be  sae  9"  asked  Jeanie,  with  an  imploring 
voice. 

*'  Hout,  ay,  hinny/'  replied  the  turnkey  ;  <*  and  what 
the  waur  will  you  and  your  titty  be  of  Jim  Ratclifie  hear- 
ing what  ye  hae  to  say  to  ilk  ither  9 — Deil  a  word  ye'll 
say  that  will  gar  him  ken  your  kittle  sex  better  than  he 
kens  them  already ;  and  another  tl^ng  is,  that  if  ye  dinna 
speak  o'  breaking  the  Tolbooth,  deil  a  word  will  1  tell 
ower,  either  to  do  ye  good  or  ill." 

Thus  saying,  Ratcliffis  marshalled  her  the  way  to  the 
apartment  where  Elffie  was  confined. 

Shame,  fear,  and  grief,  had  contended  for  mastery  in 
the  poor  prisoner's  bosom  during  the  whole  morning,  while 
she  had  looked  forward  to  this  meeting  ;  but  when  the 
door  evened,  all  gave  way* to  a  confused  and  strange  feel- 
ing that  had  a  tinge  of  joy  in  it,  as,  throwing  herself  on 
her  sister's  neck,  she  ejaculated,  "  My  dear  Jeanie  ! — my 
dear  Jeanie  !  it's  lang  since  I  hae  seen  ye."  Jeanie  re- 
turned the  embrace  with  an  earnestness  that  partook  al- 
most of  rapture,  but  it  was  only  a  flitting  emotion,  like  a 
sun-beam  unexpectedly  penetrating  betwixt  the  clouds  of 
a  tempest,  and  obscured  almost  as  soon  as  visible.  The 
sisters  walked  togetlier  to  the  side  of  the  pallet  bed,  and 
sat  down  side  by  side,  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands, 
and  looked  each  other  m  the  face,  but  without  speaking  a 
word.  In  this  posture  they  remained  for  a  minute,  while 
the  gleam  of  joy  gradually  faded  from  their  features,  and 
gave  way  to  the  most  intense  expression,  first  of  melan- 
choly, and  then  of  agony,  till,  throwing  themselves  again 
into  each  other's  arms,  they,  to  use  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  bitterly. 

Even  the  hard-hearted  turnkey,  who  had  spent  his  life 
in  scenes-  calculated  to  stifle  both  conscience  and  feeling, 
could  not  witness  this  scene  without  a  touch  of  human 
sympathy.    It  was  shown  in  a  trifling  action,  but  which 
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bad  more  delicacy  m  h  than  seemed  to  belong  to  Rat- 
clifie's  character  and  ^tion.  The  UDglased  window  of 
the  miserable  chamber  was  open,  and  the  beams  of  a 
bright  son  fell  right  upon  the  bed  where  the  sufferers  were 
seated.  With  a  gentleness  that  had  something  of  rever- 
ence in  it»  Ratclifi^  partly  closed  the  shutter,  and  seem- 
ed thus  to  throw  a  veil  over  a  scene  so  soirowful. 

"  Ye  are  ill,  Effie,"  were  the  first  words  Jeanie  could 
utter,  "  ye  are  very  ill." 

*^  O  what  wad  I  gie  to  be  ten  times  waur,  Jeanie  !" 
was  tbe  reply — '^  what  wad  I  gie  to  be  cauld  dead  afore 
the  ten  o'clock  bell  the  ipom !  And  our  father — bu(  I  am 
his  bairn  nae  langer  now — O I  Hae  nae  friend  left  in  the 
warld  ! — O  that  I  were  lying  dead  at  my  mother's  side, 
in  Newbattle  Kirk-yard  !" 

^^  Hout,  lassie,''  said  Ratclifib,  willing  to  show  the  in^ 
terest  which  he  absolutely  feh,  ^'  dinna  be  sae  dooms 
down-hearted  as  a'  that ;  there's  mony  a  tod  hunted  that's 
no  killed.  Advocate  Langtale  has  brought  folk  through 
waur  snappers  than  a'  this  ;  and  there's  no  a  cleverer 
agent  than  Nichil  Novit,  e'er  drew  a  bill  of  suspensioa. 
Hanged  or  unhanged,  they  are  wed  aff  has  sic  an  agent 
and  counsel ;  ane's  sure  o'  £ur  play.  Ye  are  a  bonny 
lass  too,  an  ye  wad  busk  up  your  cockemonie  a  bit ;  and 
a  bonny  lass  will  find  favour  wP  judge  and  jury,  when 
they  would  strap  up  a  grewsome  carie  like  me  for  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  a  flea's  hide  and  tallow,  d— n  them." 

To  this  homely  strain  of  consolatkm  tbe  mourners  re- 
turned no  answer  ;  indeed  they  were  so  much  lost  in  their 
own  sorrows  as  to  hav;e  became  insensible  of  Ratcliffe's 
presence.  "  O  Eflie,"  said  her  elder  sister,  "  how  could 
you  conceal  your  situation  from  me  ?-  O,  woman,  had  I 
deserved  this  at  your  hand? — had  ye  spoke  but  aeword 
— sorry  we  might  hae  been,  and  shamed  we  might  hae 
been,  but  this  awfu'  dispensation  had  never  come  ower  us." 

^*  And  what  gude  wad  that  hae  dune  9"  answered  tbe 
prisoner.  "  Na,  na,  Jeanie,  a'  was  ower,  when  ance  I 
forgot  what  I  promised  when  I  faulded  down  the  leaf  of 
my  Bible.     See,"  she  said,  producing  the  sacred  volume, 
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what  a  fearui'  scripture  !" 

Jeame  took  ker  siaier's  Bibte,  aad  fiMiMi  ifaat  dM  £aital 
flaark  was  made  at  this  impressive  text  m  the  iMX>k  of 
Job  :  **  He  hatfa  stripped  me  of  my  glory,  and  taken  the 
crown  from  my  head.  He  hath  destroyed  me  «i  every 
side,  and  I  «n  gone*  And  mme  hope  hath  be  removed 
kke  a  tree," 

*^  Isna  that  ower  trne  m  doctrine  V*  said  the  prisoner—^ 
*^  Isna  my  crown,  ray  honour  removed  %  And  wkat  am  I 
but  a  poor  wasted  waji-thriven  tree,  dug  up  fay  the  roots, 
and  flung  out  to  waste  in  the  highway,  that  man  and  beast 
may  tread  it  under  ibot  f  I  ^bought  o'  the  boimy  bit  thorn 
that  our  father  rooted  out  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  it 
had  a^  the  flush  o'  Uossoms  on  it ;  and  then  it  iay  in  the 
court  till  the  beasts  had  trod  diem  m' to  pieces  wi'  their  feet« 
I' little  thoo^t,  when  I  was  wae  for  the  bk  silly  green  bush 
and  its  flowers,  that  1  was  to  gang  the  same  gatemysell." 

*^  O,  if  ye  bad  qpoken  a  word,"  again  sobbed  Jeante, 
*— ^^  if  I  were  free  to  swear  thatye  had  said  but  ae  word 
of  how  it  stude  wi'  ye,  Aey  couidna  hae  touched  your 
Kfe  this  day." 

^*  Could  they  na  f "  said  Effie,  widi  something  like 
awakened  intereoit — for  life  is  dear  even  to  those  who  feel 
it  as  a  burthen — *<  Wha  Uuld  ye  that,  Jeanie  9" 

<'  it  was  ane  that  kend  what  he  was  saymg  weel 
enough,"  replied  Jeante,  who  bad  a  natural  reluctance  at 
mentioning  even  the  name  of  her  sister's  seducer. 

^<  Wha  was  it  ? — I  conjure  ye  to  tell  me,"  said  Effie, 
seating  hersdf  upright.-—^  Wha  could  tak  interest  in  sie 
a  cast*by  as  I  am  now  ?— Was  it— was  it  A*i»  ?" 

"  Hout,"  saM  Ratclifl[e,  "  what  signifies  keeping  the 
poor  lassie  in  a  swither  1  Pse  uphaud  its  been  Robert- 
son that  learned  ye  that  doctrine  when  ye  saw  him  at  Mus^ 
chat's  Cairn," 

^  Was  it  htm  ?"  said  Effie,  catching  eagerly  at  his 
words — "  was  it  him,  Jeanie,  indeed  ?— O,  I  see  it  was 
him*— poor  lad,  and  I  was  thinking  Us  heart  was  as  hard 
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as  the  nether  miBstane— *aad  Um  in  mc  danger  oo  Us  am 
part — poor  George  !" 

Somewhat  indignant  at  this  binrst  of  tender  feeling  to* 
wards  the  author  of  her  misery,  Jeanie  couM  not  help  ex- 
claiming,—**^ O,  Effie,  how  can  ye  speak  that  gate  of  sic 
a  man  as  that  9" 

"  We  maun  forgie  our  enemies^  ye  ken,'*  said  poor 
EfBe,  with  a  timid  look  and  a  subdued  voice;  for  ti^  con- 
science tdd  her  what  a  diflferent  chara(^tOT  ihe  feelings 
with  which  she  still  regarded  her  seducer  bore,  compared 
with  the  Christian  charity  under  which  she  attempted  to 
veil  it. 

<*  And  ye  hae  suffered  a'  this  for  him,  and  ye  can  tUnk 
of  loving  him  still  V^  said  her  mster  in  a  voice  betwixt 
pity  and  blame. 

<<  Love  him  ?"  answered  Effie — **  if  I  hadna  loved  as 
woman  seldom  loves,  I  hadna  been  within  these  wa's  this 
day  ;  and  trow  ye,  that  love  sic  as  mine  is  lightly  forgot- 
ten ?-— Na,  na — ye  may  hew  down  the  tree,  but  ye  canna 
cbanjge  its  bend — And,  O,  Jeanie,  if  ye  wad  do  good  to 
me  at  this  moment,  tell  me  every  word  that  he  said,  ;ind 
whether  he  was  sorry  for  poor  EfBe  or  no !'' 

"  What  needs  I  tell  ye  ony  thing  about  it,"  said  Jeanie. 
**  Ye  may  be  sure  he  had  ower  muckle  to  do  to  save  him- 
sell,  to  speak  lang  or  muckle  about  (mj  body  beside." 

*^  That's  no  true,  Jeanie,  though  a  saunt  had  said  it," 
replied  Effie,  with  a  sparkle  of  her  former  lively  and  ir- 
ritable temper.  "  But  ye  dinna  ken,  though  I  do,  how 
far  he  pat  his  life  in  venture  to  save  mine."  And  looking 
at  Ratcliffe,  she  checked  herself  and  was  »lent. 

^*  I  fancy,"  said  Ratcliffe,  with  one  of  his  familiar  sneers, 
*'  the  lassie  thinks  that  naebody  has  een  but  hersdl — 
Didna  I  see  when  Gentle  Geordie  was  seeking  to  get  other 
folk  out  of  the  Tolbooth  forby  Jock  Porteous  ?  but  ye 
are  of  my  mind,  hinoy — better  sit  and  rue,  than  flit  and 
rue — Ye  needna  look  in  my  face  sae  amazed.  I  ken  mair 
things  than  that,  maybe." 

''  O  my  God  !  my  (Sod  !"  said  Effie,  springing  up  and 
throwing  herself  down  on  her  knees  before  him — **  D'ye 
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ken  wbef  e  tibey  Imm)  purtten  my  baira  9— Oy  my  bairn  1 
my  bairii  J  the  poor  aaokless  iooocent  iiiBW-*boni  web  ane 
— booe  of  flay  boae*  ami  flesh  of  my  flesh  !*~0„  man,  if 
ye  wad  e'er  cleserve  a  portion  ia  Heaven^  or  a  hrdce»- 
bearted  <»^!eaUwe's  blessing  ujioa  earthy  lell  ne  where  they 
bae  put  my  bair&-*ihe  sign  of  my  shame,  and  the  partner 
of  my  snaring !  tell  me  wha  has  ta'en't  away,  or  what 
they  hae  dune  wi't  i" 

*^  Haul,  tout,''  said  the  tttrakey^eiideajrouriag  to  extri* 
cate  himself  from  the  firm  grasp  with  which  she  beU  him, 
^'  that's  taking  me  at  my  word  wi'  a  witness — ^BayrB,4}uo' 
she  9  How  the  deil  suld  I  ken  onythii^  of  yoar  bairn, 
bttzacy  3  Ye  mtun  ask  that  auld  Meg  Murdeckson,  if  ye 
dtnna  ken  ower  rnuoUe  about  it  yoursell." 

As  his  answer  destro}'ed  the  wild  and  va^ie  hope  which 
bad  suddenly  gleamed  upon  her,  the  unhappy  prisoner 
let  go  her  boM  <tf  his  coat,  and  fett  with  her  &06  on  the 
pavement  of  tbe  apanmeitf  in  a  strong  comrulsion  fit. 

Jeanie  Deans  possessed,  with  her  exeelleikly  clear  un-* 
d^standing,*  the  conoomitant  advantage  of  pfomplitude  of 
spirit,  even  in  the  extremity  of  distress. 

She  did  not  sufl^r  herself  to  be  overcome  by  her  own 
feelings  of  exqukite  soirow,  but  instantly  applied  herself 
to  her  ^er's  relief  with  the  readiest  remedoes  which  cir-* 
cumstaaces  ^brded  ;  a^d  which,  to  do  Ratoliflfe  justice, 
be  showed  himself  aoixioia  to  suggest,  and  alert  in  pro 
curing*  He  had  even  tbe  dehcacy  to  withdraw  to  the 
'  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  so  as  to  render  his  official 
attendance  upon  diem  as  little  intrusive  as  posnfale,  wbe» 
Effie  was  composed  enough  again  to  resome  her  confer- 
ence with  her  «ster« 

The  prisoner  once  more,  in  ^  most  eanest  afid  bro« 
ken  tones,  conjured  Jeanie  to  tell  her  the  paiticuhrs  of 
tbe  epnfereaee  with  R<^rtson,  and  Jeanie  feh  kwmsim^ 
possible  to  reiti^e  her  tUa  gratificatimi. 

*'  Do  ye  mind,"  t^e  said,  *^  Effie,  when  y«  were  in  riie 
fever  before  we  left  Woodend,  and  how  angry  your  mo^ 
tbar,  &at's  now  in  a  better  place,  was  vn!  me  for  gieing  ye 
milk  and  water  to  drink  because  ye  grat  £Mr  it  9  Ye  wcro 
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a  baini  then,  aad  ye  are  a  woman  now,  aikl  sboiiM  keti 
better  than  ask  what  canoa  but  hurt  you — But  come  weal 
or  woe,  I  cauna  refuse  ye  ony thing  that  ye  ask  me  wi'  the 
tear  in  your  ee." 

Again  Effie  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her 
cheek  and  forehead,  murmuring,  ^^  O,  if  ye  kend  how 
lang  it  is  since  I  heard  bis  name  mentioned!— if  ye  but 
kend  how  muckle  good,  it  does  me  but  to  ken  onything 
o'  him,  that's  like  goodness  or  kindness,  ye  wadna  wonder 
that  I  wish  to  hear  o'  him !" 

Jeanie  sighed,  and  commenced  her  narrative  of  all  that 
had  passed  betwixt  Robertson  and  her,  making  it 
as  brief  as  possible.  Effie  listened  in  tureathless  anx- 
iety, holding  her  sister's  hand  in  hers,  and  keefnng  her 
eye  fixed  upon  her  face,  as  if  devouring  every  word 
she  uttered.  The  intellections .  of  "  Poor  fellow," — 
^'  poor  George,"  which  escaped  in  whispers,  and  betwixt 
sighs,  were  the  only  sounds  with  which  she  intemipled  the 
story.     When  it  was  finished  she  made  a  long  pause. 

'^  And  this  was  his  advice  V^  were  the  fir^  words  she 
uttered. 

"  Just  sic  as  I  hae  tell'd  ye,"  replied  her  sister.  * 

^^  And  he  wanted  you  to  say  something  to  yon  folks, 
that  wad  save  my  young  life  9" 

'^  He  wanted,"  answered  Jeanie,  '^  thati  suM  be  man- 
sworn." 

"  And  you  tauld  him,"  said  Effie,  "  that  ye  wadna  hear 
o'  coming  between  me  and  the  death  that  I  am  to  die, 
and  me  no  aughteen  year  auld  yet  ?" 

^<I  tauld  huD,"  replied  Jeanie,  who  now  trembled  at 
the  turn  which  her  sister's  reflections  seemed  about  to 
take,  ^^thatldaurednaswear  to  an  untruth." 

"  And  what  d'ye  ca'  ao  untruth  V*  Said  Effie,  again 
showing  a  touch  of  her  former  spirit — ^**  Ye  are  muckle 
to  blame,  lass,  if  ye  think  a  mother  would,  or  could,  mur- 
der her  ain  bairn — Murder  9 — 1  wad  hae  laid  down  my 
life  just  to  see  a  blink  o'  its  ee  !" 

''  I  do  believe,"  said  Jeanie, ''  that  ye  are  as  innocent 
of  sic  a  purpose  as  the  new-bom  babe  itsell." 
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.  ^*  I  am  glad  ye  do  me  that  justice,"  said  Effie,  haugb- 
tUy ;  ^^  it's  whiles  the  faut  of  very  good  folk  like  you, 
Jeaniel^  that  they  think  a'  the  rest  of  the  warld  are  as  bad 
as  the  warst  temptations  can  make  them." 

''  I  dinna  deserve  this  frae  ye,  Effie,"  said  her  sister, 
sobbing,  and  feeling  at  once  the  injustice  of  the  reproach, 
and  compassion  for  the  state  of  mind  which  dictated  it. 

"  Maybe  no,  sister,"  said  Effie.  "  But  ye  are  angry 
because  I  love  Robertson — How  can  I  help  loving  him, 
that  loves  me  better  than  body  and  soul  baith  ?— *Here  he 
put  his  life  in  a  ni£fer,  to  break  the  prison  to  let  me  out  ; 
and  sure  am  I,  had  it  stood  wi'  him  as  it  stands  wi'  you" 
— here  she  paused  and  was  silent. 

'^  O,  if  it  sCude  wi'  me  to  save  you  wi'  risk  of  my  life !" 
said  Jeanie. 

"  Ay,  lass,"  said  her  sister,  '^  that's  lightly  said,  but  no 
sae  lightly  credited,  frae  ane  that  wiana  ware  a  word  for 
me  ;  and  if  it  be  a  wrang  word,  ye'U  hae  time  eneugh 
to  repent  o't." 

^<  But  that  word  is  a  grievous  sin,  and  it's  a  deeper 
offence  when  it's  a  sin  wilfully  and  presumptuously  com- 
mitted." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Jeanie,"  said  Effie,  "  I  mind  a'  about  the 
sins  o'  presumption  in  the  questions — we'll  speak  nae  mftir 
about  this  matter,  and  ye  may  save  your  breath  to  say 
your  carritch  ;  and  for  me,  I'll  soon  hae  nae  breath  to 
waste  on  ony  body." 

"  1  must  needs  say,'"  interposed  Ratcliffe,  "  that  it's 
d — d  hard,  that  when  three  words  of  your  mouth  would 
give  the  girl  the  chance  to  nick  Moll  Blood,*  that  you 
mak  such  scrupling  about  rappingf  to  them.  D — n  me, 
if  -they  would  take  me,  if  I  would  not  rap  to  all  What- 
d'yecallum's — Hyssop's  Fables,  for  her  life — ^I  am  used 
to't,  b — t  me,  for  less  matters.  Why,  I  have  smacked 
calf-skin];  fifty  times  in  England  for  a  keg  of  brandy." 

"  Never  speak  mair  o't,"  saidthe  prisoner.  "  It's  just 
as  weel  as  it  is — and  gude  day,  sister ;  ye  keep  Mr.  Rat- 

*  The  Gallows.  f  Swewiffi  •  \  Kmtd  tbe  book. 
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clifffe  waiting  on — ^Ye*ll  com€  back  and  see  me,  I  reckofr^ 
before** here  she  stopped  ^  and  became  deadly  pale* 

**  And  are  we  to  paft  in  tbts  way,"  said  Jeanie,  *^  and 
you  in  sic  deadly  peril  9  O  Effie,  look  but  up,  and  say 
w4iat  ye  wad  bae  me  do,  and  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
amaist  to  say  that  I  wad  doU/' 

**  No,  Jeanie,"  replied  ber  sister,  after  an  efl&rt,  "  I 
wn  better  minded  now.  At  my  best,  I  was  never  half 
sae  gude  as  ye  were,  and  what  for  suld  yot»  begin  to  mak 
yourseS  waur  to  save  me,  now  that  I  am  no  worth  saving  ? 
God  knows,  tliat,  in  my  sober  iwnd,  I  wadna  wuss  ony 
living  creature  to  do  a  wrang  thing  to  save  my  life.  I 
might  have  ^d  (rae  this  tolbooth  on  that  awfu'  night  wi' 
ane.wad  hae  carried  rae  through  the  waiid,  «nd  friended 
me,  and  fended  for  me.  ButI  said  to  them,  let  life  gang 
when  gude  fame  is  gane  before  it.  But  this  lang  impris-' 
onment  has  broken  my  s]Mrit,  and  I  am  whiles  sair  left  to 
mysell,  and  then  I  wad  gie  the  Indian  mines  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  just  for  Kfe  and  breath — for  I  think,  Jeanre,  I 
have  such  roving  fits  as  I  used  to  hae  in  the  fever  ;  but» 
instead  of  the  fiery  een,  and  wolves,  and  Widow  Butler's 
buU-seg,  that  I  used  p  see  i^ieling  up  on  my  bed,  I  am 
dunking  now  about  a  high  black  gibbet,  and  me  standing 
up,  and  such  seas  of  faces  all  looking  up  at  poor  Effie 
Deans,  and  asking  if  it  be  her  that  George  Robertson 
used  to  call  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's — And  then  they 
stretch  out  their  faces,  and  make-  mouths,  and  ghrn  at  me» 
and  which  ever  way  I  look,  I  see  a  face  laughing  like  Meg 
Murdockson,  when  she  tauld  me  I  had  seen  tbe  last  of 
my  wean.  God  preserve  us,  Jeante,  that  carime  has  a 
fearscmie  fcce  t^  She  clapped  ber  hands  before  her  eyes 
as  she  uttered  this  exctamatiott,  as  if  to  secure  herself 
agamst  ^seeing  the  fearfol  object  she  had  alluded  to. 

Jeanie  Deans  remained  with  her  sister  for  two  bours^ 
during  which  she  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  extract 
sometnmg  from  her  that  might  be  serviceable  in  her  ex- 
culpation. But  she  had  nothing  to  say  beyond  what  she 
had  declared  on  her  first  examination,  with  the  purport  iA 
which  the  re«derwill  be  made  acquainted  in  proper  time 
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and  place.  "  They  wadna  beUeve  her,"  she  said,  "  and 
she  had  naething  mair  to  tell  them." 

At  length  Ratcliffe,  though  reluctantly,  informed  the 
sisters  that  there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  part. 
"  Mr.  Novit,"  he  said,  "  was  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  may 
be  Mr.  Langtale  too.  Langtale  likes  to  look  at  a  bonny 
lass,  whether  in  prison  or  out  o'  prison." 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  and  slowly,  after  many  a  tear, 
and  many  an  embrace,  Jeanie  retired  from  the  apartment, 
and  heard  its  jarring  bolts  turned  upon  the  dear  being 
from  whom  she  was  separated.  Somewhat  familiarized 
now  even  with  her  rude  conductor,  she  offered  him  a  small 
present  in  money,  with  a  request  he  would  do  what  he 
could  for  her  sister's  accommodation.  To  her  surprise 
Ratcliffe  declined  the  fee.  "  I  wasna  bloody  when  1  was 
(Ml  the  pad,"  be  said,  "  and  I  winna  be  greedy — that  is, 
beyond  what's  right  and  reasonable — now  that  I  am  in  tlie 
lock. — Keep  the  siller  ;  and  for  civility,  your  sister  saU 
bae  sic  as  I  can  bestow  ;  but  I  hope  you'll  think  better 
on  it,  and  rap  an  oath  for  her — deil  a  hair  ill  there  is  in 
it,  if  ye  are  rapping  again  the  crown.  1  kend  a  worthy 
minister,  as  gude  a  man,  bating  the  deed  they  deposed 
him  for,  as  ever  y^  beard  claver  in  a  pu'pit,  that  rapped 
to  a  hogshead  of  pigtail  tobacco,  just  for  as  muckle  as 
filled  bis  spleucban.*  But  maybe  ye  are  keeping  your  ain 
counsel — weel,  weel,  there's  nae  harm  in  that.^ — As  for 
your  sister,  Tse  see  that  she  gets  her  meat  clean  and  wdrm, 
and  I'll  try  to  gar  her  lie  down  and  take  a  sleep  after 
dinner,  for  deil  a  ee  she'll  close  the  night. — I  hae  gude 
experience  of  these  matters.  The  first  night  is  aye  the 
warst  o't.  I  hae  never  heard  o'  ane  that  sleepit  the  night 
afore  trial,  but  of  mony  ^  ahe  that  sleepit  as  sound  as  a 
tap  the  night  before  their  necks  were  straughted.  And 
it's  nae  wonder — the  warst  may  be  tholed  when  it's 
kend  ^—  Better  a  finger  aff*  as  aye  wagging." 


*  Tobacco  Pouch. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TctUwiuglithou  oMj'tl  be  drags'd  ki  leani 

To  yoocfor  igBOouiMou*  iree, 
Tboii  sbak  boC  want  Mie  faiUiful  friead. 

To  ihart  the  crael  &te'»  decree. 

Junmy  Denvson, 

After  spendbg  the  greater  part  of  tbe  morning  in  b» 
devotions,(for  his  benevolent  neighbours  bad  kindly  in- 
Msted  upon  discbarging  bisr  ta^  of  ordinary  labotir,)David 
Deans  entered  tbe  apartment  wben  tbe  breakfast  meal 
was  prepared.  His  eyes  were  involuntarily  cast  down^ 
for  be  was  afraid  to  look  at  Jeanie,  uncertain  as  be  was 
wbetber  sbe  migbt  feel  berself  at  liberty,  with  a  good 
conscience,  to  attend  tbe  Court  of  Justiciary  that  day,  to 
give  tbe  evidence  whicb  be  understood  tbat  sbe  possess- 
ed, in  order  to  ber  sister's  exculpation.  At  length,  after  . 
a  minute  of  apprebensive  besitation,  be  k>oked  at  ber 
dress,  to  discover  wbetber  it  seemed  to  be  in  ber  con- 
templation to  go  abroad  tbat  morning.  Her  apparel  was 
neat  and  plain,  but  sucb  as  conveyed  no  exact  intimation 
of  ber  intentions  to  go  abroad.  Sbe  bad  exebanged  ber 
usual  garb  for  morning  labour,  for  me  sometbing  inferior 
to  tbat  witb  wbicb,  as  ber  best,  sbe  was  wont  to  dress 
herself  for  church,  or  any  more  rare  occasion  of  goiftg 
into  society.  Her  sense  taught  ber,  tbat  it  was  respectful 
to  be  decent  in  ber  apparel  on  such  an  occasion,  while 
her  feelings  induced  ber  to  lay  aside  tbe  use  of  tbe  very 
few  and  simple  personal  ornaments,  which,  on  other  oc- . 
casions,  sbe  permitted  herself  to  wear.  So  tbat  there 
occurred  nothing  in  her  external  appearance  whicb  could 
mark  out  to  ber  father,  witb  anything  like  certainty,  ber 
intentions  on  this  occasion. 

The  preparations  for  their  humble  meal  were  tbat 
morning  made  in  vain.  The  father  and  daughter  sat, 
each  assuming  the  appearance  of  eating,  wben  the  other's 
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ejres  were  turaed  to  ibem,  and  deaisdiig  firom  the  e£bit 
with  disgust,  when  the  afibctionate  imposture  seemed  no 
longer  necessary* 

At  length  th^  iBoraents  of  constraint  were  removed* 
The  sound  of  St.  Giles's  heavy  toll  announced  the  hour 
previous  to  the  oommencement  of  the  trial ;  Jeanie  arose, 
and,  with  a  degree  of  composure  for  which  she  herself 
could  not  account,  assumed  her  plaid,  and  made  her  other 
preparations  for  a  distantwaOdng.  It  was  a  strange  con- 
trast between  the  firmness  of  her  demeanour,  and  th^ 
vacillation  and. cruel  uncertainty  of  purpose  indicated  in 
aU  her  father's  motions ;  and  one  unacquaiqted  wilh  both 
could  scarcely  have  supposed  that  the  former  was,  in  her 
ordinary  habits  df  life,  a  docile,  quiet,  gentle,  and  even 
timid  country-maiden,  while  her  father,  with  a  mind  nat- 
urally proud  and  strong,  and  supported  by  religious  opin- 
ions, of  a  stem,  stoical,  and  unyielding  cJiaracter,  had  in 
his  time  undergone  and  withstood  the  most  severe  hard- 
ships, and  the  most  imminent  peril,  without  depression  of 
spirit,  or  subjugation  of  his  constancy.  The  secret  of 
this  difierence  was,  that  Jeanie's  mind  had  already  antic- 
ipated the  line  of  conduct  which  she  musA  adopt,  with  all 
its  natural  and  necessary  consequences ;  while  her  fether, 
ignorant  (k  every  other  circumstance,  tormented  himself 
with  imagining  what  the  one  sister  might  say  or  swear,  or 
what  eSdct  her  testimony  might  have  upon  the  awfid 
event  of  the  trial. 

He  waticbed  his  dauber,  with  a  fdtering  and  indeci- 
sive look,  until  she  looted  back  upon  him,  with  a  kx>k  o£ 
unutterable  anguish,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  apartr 
ment.  # 

"  My  dear  lassie,"  said  he,  **  I  wilT — His  action, 
hastMy  and  confusedly  searching  for  his  worsted  mt^tons^ 
and  stafl^  showed  his  purpose  of  accompanying  her, 
thou^  his  tongue  iailed  distinctly  to  announce  it. 

<^  Father,"  said  Jeanie,  replying  rather  to  his  action 
than  his  words,  <^  ye  had  better  not." 

^'  In  the  strength  of  my  God,"  answered  Deans,  as 
suming  firmness,  ''  I  will  go  forth." 
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.  And,  taking  his  daughter's  arm  under  his,  be  began  to 
walk  from  the  door  with  a  step  sq  hasty,  that  she  was 
almost  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  A  trifling  circum* 
stance,  but  which  marked  the  perturbed  stat^  of  his 
mind,  checked  his  course. — "  Your  bonnet,  father  ?" 
said  Jeanie,  who  observed  he  had  come  out  with  his  grej 
hairs  uncovered.  He  turned  back  with  a  slight  hlu^ 
on  his  cheek,  being  ashamed  to  have  been  detected  in 
an  omission  which  indicated  so  much  mental  confusion, 
assumed  his  large  blue  Scottish  bonnet,  and  with  a  step 
slower,  but  more  composed,  as  if  the  circumstance  had 
obliged  him  to  summon  up  his  resolution,  and  collect  his 
scattered  ideas,  again  placed  his  daughter's  arm  under 
his,  and  resumed  the  way  to  Edinburgh. 

The  courts  of  justice  were  then,  and  are  still  held,  in 
what  is  called  the  Parliament  Close,  or,  according  to 
modern  phrase,  the  Parliament  Square,  and  occupied  the 
buildings  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Scottish 
Estates.  This  ediQce,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  cor- 
rupted style  of  architecture,  had  then  a  grave,  decent, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  judicial  aspect,  which  was  at  lea^' en- 
titled to  respect  from  its  antiquity.  For  which  venerable 
front,  I  observed,  on  my  last  occasional  visit  to  the  me- 
troplis,  that  modern  taste  had  substituted,  at  great  appar- 
ent expense,  a  pile  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  every 
monument  of  antiquity  around,  and  in  itself  so  clumsy  at 
the  same  time  and  fantastic,  that  it  may  be  likened  to  the 
decorations  of  Tom  Errand  the  jjorter,  in  the  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee,  when  he  appears  bedizened  with  the  tawdry  fine- 
ry of  Beau  Clincher.    Sed  transeat  cum  ceteris  erroribus. 

The  small  quadrangle,  or  Close,  if  we  may  presume 
still  to  give  it  that  ^appropriate,  though  antiquated  title, 
which  at  Litchfield,  Salisbury,  and  elsewhere,  is  properly 
applied  to  designate  the  inclosure  adjacent  to  a  cathedral, 
already  evinced  tokens  of  the  fatal  scene  which  was  tliat 
day  to  be  acted.  The  soldiers  of  the  City  Guard  were 
on  their  posts,  now  enduring,  and  now  rudely  repelling 
with  the  buts  joi  their  muskets,  the  motley  crew  who 
Jirust  each  other  forward,  to  catch  a  glance  at  the  unfoc- 
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lamybe  fshjed  of  trial,  ts  she  should  pass  from  the  adja- 
cent prisoo  to  the  Coott  in  which  her  fate  was  to  be 
determiaed*  All  must  have  occastonaily  observed,  with 
disgust,  the  apathy  with  which  the  vulgar  gase  on  scenes 
of  this  nature,  and  how  seldom,  unless  when  their  sympa- 
thies are  called  forth  by^some  striking  and  extraordina- 
ry circumstance,  the  crowd  evince  any  interest  deeper 
tfaatt  that  of  callous,  unthinking  bustte,  and  brutal  curios- 
i^.  They  hugh,  jest,  quarrel,  and  push  each  other  to 
and  -fro,  with  the  same  unfeeling  indifference  as  if  they 
were  assembled  for  some  holiday  sport,  or  to  see  an  idle 
procession.  Occasionally,  however,  this  demeanour,  so 
natural  to  the  degraded  populace  of  a  large  town,  is  ex- 
changed for  a  temporary  touch  of  human  a&ctions ;  and 
so  it  chanced  on  the  present  occasion* 

When  Deans  and  his  daughter  presented  themselves  in 
the  Close,  and  endeavoured  to  mak^  their  way  forward  to 
the  door  of  the  Court-house,  they  became  involved  in  the 
mob,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  their  insolence*  As 
Deans  repelled  with  some  force  the  rude  pushes  which 
be  received  on  all  sides,  his  figure  and  antiquated  dress 
caught  the  attention  of  the  rabble,  who  often  show  an 
intuitive  sharpness  in  ascribing  the  proper  character  from 
external  appearance. — 

"  Yc*re  welcome,  whigs, 
Frae  Dothwell  briggs," 

sung  one  fellow,  (for  the  mob  of  Edinburgh  were  at  that 
time  jacobitically  disposed,  probably  because  that  was 
the  line  of  sentiment  most  diametrically  opposito  to  exist- 
ing authority.) 

"  Mess  David  WiUiamioo, 
dKMea  of  twenty, 
Ran  op  the  pu'pit  stair, 
And  sang  Killiecrankie,^ 

chanted  a  syren,  whose  profession  might  be  guessed  by 
her  appearance.      A  tattered  cadie,  or  errand  porter, 
vrhom  David  Deans  had  jostled  in  his  attempt  to  extri- 
22*    VOL.  I. 
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cate  himself  from  the  viciDity  of  these  scorners,  exclaki^ 
ed  in  a  strong  north-country  tone,  ^^  Ta  deil  ding  out  her 
Caraeronian  een — what  gies  her  titles  to  dunch  gentle- 
mans  about  9" 

''  Make  room  for  the  ruling  elder/'  said  yet  another  ; 
"  he  comes  to  see  a  precious  sister  glorify  God  in  the 
Grass-market !" 

"  Whisht ;  shame's  in  ye,  sirs,"  said  the  voice  of  a 
man  very  loudly,  which,  as  quickly  sinking,  said  in  a  low 
but  distinct  tone,  '^  It's  her  father  and  sister." 

All  fell  back  to  make  way  for  the  sufferers  ;  and  all, 
even  thfe  very  rudest  and  most  profligate,  were  struck  * 
with  shame  and  silence.  In  the  space  thus  abandoned 
to  them  by  the  mob,  D^ans  stood,  holding  bis  daughter 
by  the  hand,  and  said  to  her,  with  a  countenance  i^ong- 
ly  and  sternly  expressive  of  his  internal  emotion,  "  Ye 
hear  with  your  ears,  and  ye  see  with  your  eyes,  where  ^ 
and  to  whom  the  backslid  ings  and  defections  of  profes-^ 
sors  are  ascribed  by  the  scoffers.  Not  to  themselves 
alone,  -but  to  the  kirk  of  which  they  are  members,  and 
to  its  blessed  and  invisible  Head.  Then,  weel  may  we 
take  wi'  patience  our  share  and  portion  of  this  out- 
spreading reproachr" 

The  man  who  had  spoken,  no  bther'  than  our  old 
friend  Dumbiedikes,  whose  mouth,  like  that  of  the  pro-' 
phet's  ass,  had  been  opened  by  the  emergency  of  the 
case,  now  joined  them,  and,  with  his  usual  taciturnity, 
escprted  them  into  the  Court-house.  No  opposition  was 
offered  to  their  entrance,  either  by  the  guards  or  door- 
keepers 5  and  it  is  even  said,  that  one  of  the  latter  re- 
fused a  shilling  of  civility-money,  tendered  him  by  the 
Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  who  was  of  opinion  that  "  siller 
wad  make  a'  easy."  But  this  last  incident  wants  confir- 
mation. 

Admitted  within  the  precmcts  of  the  Court-house,  they 
found  the  usual  number  of  busy  office-bearers,  and  idle 
loiterers,  who  attend  on  these  scenes  by  choice,  or  from 
duty.  Burghers  gaped  and  stared  ;  young  lawyers  saun- 
tered, sneered,  and  laughed,  as  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  • 
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while  others  apart  sat  on  a  bench  retired,  and  reasoned 
highly  in ^er  apices  juris,  on  the  doctrines  of  constructive 
crime,  and  the  true  import  of  the  statute.  The  bench  was 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  judges :  the  jurors  were  in 
attendance.  The  crown-counsel,  employed  in  looking 
over  their  briefs  and  notes  of  evidence,  looked  grave,  and 
Tvhispered  with  each  other.  They  occupied  one  side  of  a 
large  table  placed  beneath  the  bench  ;  on  the  other  sat 
the  advocates,  whom  the  humanity  of  the  Scottish  law  (in 
this  particular  more  liberal  than  that  of  her  sister  coun- 
try) not  only  permits,  but  enjoins,  to  appear  and  assist 
w^ith  their  advice  and  skill  all  persons  under  trial.  Mr. 
TVichil  Novit,  was  seen  actively  instructing  the  counsel  for 
the  panel,  (so  the  prisoner  is  called  in  Scottish  law- 
phraseology,)  busy,  bustling,  and  important.  When  they 
entered  the  Court-room,  Deans  asked  the  Laird  in  a 
tremulous  whisper,  "  Where  will  she  sit  9" 

Dumbiedikes  whispered  Novit,  who  pointed  to  a  vacant 
space  at  the  bar,  fronting  the  judges,  and  was  about  to 
conduct  Deans  towards  it. 

"  No  !"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot  sit  by  her-^I  cannot  own 
her — not  as  yet  at  least — I  will  keep  out  of  her  sight, 
and  turn  mine  own  eyes  elsewhere — better  for  us  baith.'* 
Saddletree,  whose  repeated  interference  with  the 
counsel  had  procured  him  one  orUwo  rebuffs,  and  a  spe- 
cial request  that  he  would  concern  himself  with  his  own 
matters,  now  saw  with  pleasure  an  opportunity  of  playing 
the  person  of  importance.  He  bustled  up  to  the  poor 
old  man,  ^nd  proceeded  to  exhibit  his  consequence,  by 
securing,  through  his  interest  with  the  bar-keepers  and  . 
macers,  a  seat  for  Deans,  in  a  situation  where  he  was 
hidden  from  the  general  eye  by  the  projecting  corner  of 
the  bench. 

"It's  gude  to  have  a  friend  at  court,"  he  said,  con- 
tinuing his  heartless  harangues  to  the  passive  auditor,  who 
neither  heard  nor  replied  to  them  ;  "  few  folk  but  my^ell 
could  hae  sorted  ye  out  a  seat  like  this — the  Lords  will 
be  here  incontinent,  and  proceed  instanter  to  trial.  They 
wunna  fence  the  court  as  they  do  at  the  Circuit  — The 
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High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  aye  fencedl  Bui,  Lord's 
sake  !  what's  this  o't  *? — Jeanie,  ye  are  a  cited  witness— 
Macer,  this  lass  is  a  witness — she  maun  be  inclosed — she 
maun  on  nae  account  be  at  large. — Mr.  Novit,  suldna 
Jeanie  Deans  be  inclosed  ?" 

Novit  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  offered  to  con- 
duct Jeanie  to  the  apartment,  where,  according  to  the 
scrupulous  practice  of , the  Scottish  Court,  the  witnesses 
remain  in  readiness  to  be  called  into  court  to  give  evi- 
dence ;  and  separated,  at  the  same  time,  from  all  who 
might  influence  their  testimony,  or  give  them  information 
concerning  that  which  was  passing  upon  the  trial. 

'<  Is  this  necessary  V^  said  Jeanie,  still  reluctant  to  quit 
her  falherVhand. 

^^  A  matter  of  absolute  needcessity,"  said  Saddletree ; 
"  wba  ever  heard  of  witnesses  no  being  inclosed  9" 

"  It  is  really  a  matter  of  necessity,"  said  the  younger 
counsellor,"  retained  for  her  sister  5  and  Jeanie  reluc- 
tantly followed  the  macer  of  the  CQurt  to  the  place  ap* 
pointed. 

"  This,  Mr.  Deans,"  said  Saddletree,  "  is  ca'd  se- 
questering a  witness ;  but  it's  clean  different  (whilk  may 
be  ye  wadna  fund  out  o'  yoursell)  frae  sequestering  ane's 
estate  or  effects,  as  in  cases  of  bankruptcy.  I  hae  aften 
Deen  sequestered  as  a  witness,  for  the  Sheriff  is  in  the 
use  whiles  to  cry  me  in  to  witness  the  declarations  at 
precognitions,  and  so  is  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  ;  but  I  was  ne'er 
t'ike  to  be  sequestered  o'  land  and  gudes  but  ance,  and 
that  was  lang  syne,  afore  I  was  married.  But  whisht, 
wliTsht  !  here's  the  Court  cominff." 

As  he  spoke,  the  five  Lords  01  Justiciary,  in  their  long 
robes  of  scarlet^  faced  with  white,  and  preceded  by  their 
mace-bearer,  entered  with  the  ysual  formalities,  and 
took  their  places  upon  the  bench  of  judgment. 

The  audience  rose  to  receive  them  ;  and  the  bustle 
occasioned  by  their  entrance  was  hardly  composed,  when 
a  great  noise  and  confession  of  persons  struggling,  and 
forcibly  endeavouring  to  enter  at  the  doors  of  the  Court- 
room and  of  the  galleries,  announced  that  the  prisoner 
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was  about  to  be  placed  at  the  bar.  This  tumult  takes 
place  when  the  doors,  at  first  only  opened  to  those  either 
having  right  to  be  present,  or  to  the  better  and  more 
qualified  ranks^  are  at  length  laid  open  to  all  whose  curi- 
osity induces  them  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  With 
inflamed  countenances  and  dishevelled  dresses,  struggling 
with,  and  sometimes  tumbling  over  each  other,  in  rushed 
the  rude  multitude,  while  a  few  soldiers^  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  the  tide,  could  scarce,  with  all  their 
efforts,  clear  a  passage  for  the  prisoner  to  the  place  which 
she  was  to  occupy.  By  the  authority  of  the  Court,  and 
the  exertions  of  its  officers,  the  tumult  among  the  spec- 
tators was  at  length  appeased,  and  the  unhappy  girl 
brought  forward,  and  pkiced  betwixt  two  sentinels  with 
drawn  bayonets,  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  where  she  was 
to  abide  her  deliverance  for  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  issue  of  her  trial. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws — 
The  needful  bits,  and  curbs  for  headstrong  steeds — 
Which,  for  these  fourteen  years,  we  have  let  sleep 
Like  to  an  o'ergrevrn  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey. 

Mewtwre  for  Meastcre. 

"  EupHEMiA  Deans,"  said  the  presiding  judge,  in  an 
accent  in  which  pity  was  blended  with  dignity,  "  stand 
up  and  listen  to  the  criminal  indictment  now  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  you.". 

The  unhappy  girl,  who  had  been  stupified  by  the  con- 
fusion through  which  the  guards  had  forced  a  passage, 
cast  a  bewildered  look  on  the  multitude  of  faces  around 
her,  which  seemed  to  tapestry,  as  it  were,  the  walls,  in  one 
broad  slope  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  with  human 
countenances,  and  instinctively  obeyed  a  command,  which 
rung  in  her  ears  hke  a  trumpet  of  the  judgment-day. 

"  Put  back  your  hair,  Effie,"  said  one  of  the  raacers. 
For  her  beautiful  and  abundant  tresses  of  long  fair  hair. 
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which,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  country,  unmar- 
ried women  were  not  allowed  to  cover  with  any  sort  of 
cap,  and  which,  alas  !  Effie  dared  no  longer  con6ne  with 
the  snood  or  riband,  which  implied  purity  of  maiden- 
fame,  now  hung  unbound  and  dishevelled  over  her  face, 
and  almost  concealed  her  features.  '  On  receiving  this 
hint  from  the  attendant,  tlie  unfortunate  young  woman, 
with  a  hasty  trembling,  and  apparently  mechanical  com- 
pliance, shaded  back  from  her  face  her  luxuriant  locks, 
and  showed  to  the  whole  court,  excepting^one  individual, 
a  countenance,  which  though  pale  and  emaciated,  was  so 
lovely  amid  its  agony,  that  it  called  forth  an  universal  mur- 
mur of  compassion  and  sympathy.  Apparently  the  ex- 
pressive sound  of  human  feeUng  recalled  the  poor  girl 
from  the  stupor  of  fear,  which  predominated  at  €rst  over 
every  other  sensation,  and  awakened  her  to  tlie  no  less 
painful  sense  of  shame  and  exposure  attached  to  her 
present  situation.  Her  eye,  which  had  at  first  glanced 
wildly  pound,  was  turned  on  the  ground  ;  her  cheek,  at 
first  so  deadly  pale,  began  gradually  to  be  overspread  with 
a  faint  blush,  which  increased  so  fast,  that,  when  in  agony 
of  shame  she  strove  to  conceal  her  face,  her  temples,  her 
brow,  her  neck,  and  all  that  her  slender  fingers  and  small 
palms  could  not  cover,  became  of  the  deepest  crimson. 

All  marked  and  were  moved  by  these  changes  except- 
ing one.  It  was  old  Deans,  who,  motionless  in  his  seat, 
and  concealed,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  corner  of  the 
bench,  from  seeing  or  being  seen,  did  nevertheless  keep 
his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  if  determined  that, 
by  no  possibility  whatever,  would  he  be  an  ocular  wit- 
ness of  the  shame  of  his  house. 

"  Ichabod  !"  he  said  to  himself — ^*  Ichabod !  my  glory 
is  departed  !" 

While  these  reflectbns  were  passing  through  his  mind 
the  indictment,  which  set  forth  in  technical  form  the  crime 
of  which  the  panel  stood  accused,  was  read  as  usual,  and 
the  prisoner  was  asked  if  she  was  Guilty,  or  not  Guilty 

"  Not  guilty  of  my  poor  bairn's  death,"  said  Effie 
Deans,  in  an  accent  corresponding  in  plaintive  softness  of 
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tone  to  the  beau^  of  her  features,  and  which  was  not 
heard  by  the  audience  without  emotion. 

The  presiding  judge  next  directed  the  counsel  to  plead 
to  the  relevancy  ;  that  is,  to  state  on  either  part  the  argu- 
ments in  point  of  law,  and  evidence  in  point  of  fact,  against 
and  in  favour  of  the  criminal ;  after  which  it  is  the  form  of 
the  Court  to  pronounce  a  preliminary  judgment,  sending 
the  cause  to  the  cognizance  of  the  jury  or  assize. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  briefly  stated  the  frequency 
of  the  crime  of  infanticide,  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
special  statute  under  which  the  panel  stood  indicted. 
He  mentioned  the  various  instances,  many  of  them  mark- 
ed with  circumstances  of  atrocity,  which  had  at  length 
induced  the  King's  Advocate,  though  with  great  reluct- 
ance, to  make  the  experiment,  whether  by  strictly  en- 
forcing the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  been  made  to 
prevent  such  enormities,  their  occurrence  might  be  pre- 
vented. "  He  expected,"  he  said,  "  to  be  able  to 
establish  by  witnesses,  as  well  as  by  the  declaration  of 
Ae  panel  herself,  that  she  was  in  the  state  described  by 
the  statute.  According  t6  his  information,  the  panel  had 
communicated  her  pregnancy  to  no  one,  nor  did  she  al- 
lege in  her  own  declaration  that  she  had  done  so.  This 
secrecy  was  the  first  requisite  in  support  of  the  indict- 
ment. The  same  declaration  admitted,  that  she  had 
borne  a  male  child,  in  circumstances  which  gave  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  it  had  died  by  the  hands,  or  at 
least  with  the  knowledge  or  consent,  of  the  unhappy 
mother.  It  was  not,  however,  necessary  for  him  to  bring 
positive  proof  that  the  panel  was  accessary  to  the  mur- 
der, nay,  nor  even  to  prove  that  the  child  was  murdered 
at  all.  It  was  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment,  that  it 
could  not  be  found.  According  to  the  stern,  but  neces- 
sary severity  of  this  statute,  she  who  should  conceal  her 
pregnancy,  who  siiould  omit  to  call  that  assistance  which 
is  most  necessary  on  such  occasions,  was  held  already  to 
have  meditated  the  death  of  her  oflTspring,  as  an  event 
most  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  her '  culpable  and 
cruel  concealment.  And  if,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  could  not  alternatively  show  by  proof  that  the  infant 
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had  died  a  natural  death,  or  produce  it  still  in  life,  she 
must,  under  the  construction  of  the  law,  be  held  to  have 
murdered  it,  and  suffer  death  accordingly." 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Fairbrother,  a  man  of 
considerable  fame  in  his  profession,  did  not  pretend  direct- 
ly to  combat  the  arguments  of  the  King's  Advocate.  He 
began  by  lamenting  that  his  senior  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Langtale, 
had  been  suddenly  called  to  the  county  of  which  he  was 
Sheriff,  and  that  he  had  been  applied  to,  on  short  warning, 
to  give  the  panel  his  assistance  in  this  interesting  case.  He 
had  had  little  time,  he  said,  to  make  up  for  his  inferiority  to 
his  learned  brother  by  long  and  minute  research  ;  and,  he 
was  afraid  he  might  give  a  specimen  of  his  incapacity,  by 
being  compelled  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  indictment 
under  the  statute.  "  It  was  enough  for  their  Lordships," 
he  observed,  "  to  know,  that  such  was  the  law,  and  he  ad- 
milted  the  Advocate  had  a  right  to  call  for  the  usual  inter- 
locutor of  relevancy."  But  he  stared,  "  that  when  he 
came  to  establish  his  case  by  proof,  he  trusted  to  make  out 
circumstances  which^ould  satisfactorily  elide  the  charge  in 
the  libel.  His  client's  story  was  a  short  but  most  melancholy 
one.  She  was  bred  up  in  the  strictest  tenets  of  religion  and 
virtue,  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  and  conscientious  person, 
who,  in  evil  times,  had  established  a  character  for  courage 
and  religion,  by  becoming  a  sufferer  for  conscience  sake." 

Qavid  Deans  gave  a  convulsive  start  at  hearing  himself 
thus  mentioned,  and  then  resumed  the  situation,  in  which, 
with  his  face  stooped  against  his  hands,  and  both  resting 
against  the  corner  of  the  elevated  bench  on  which  the 
Judges  sat,  he  had  hitherto  listened  to  the  procedure  in 
tjie  trial.  The  whig  lawyers  seemed  to  be  interested  ; 
Uic    torics    put    up  their  lip. 

"  Whatever  may  be  our  difference  of  opinion,"  resum- 
ed the  lawyer,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  his  whole 
audience  with  him  if  possible,  "  concerning  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  these  people,"  (here  Deans  groaned  deeply,)  "  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  them  the  praise  of  sound  and  even 
rigid  morals,  or  the  merit  of  training  up  their  children  in 
the  fear  of  God  ;  and  yet  it  waa  the  daughter  of  such  a 
person  whom  a  jury  would  shortly  be  called  upon,  in  tho 
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absence .  of  evidence,  and  upon  mere  presumptions,  to 
convict  of  a  crime,  more  properly  belonging  to  a  heathen, 
or  a  savage,  than  to  a  Christian  and  civilized  country. '  It 
was  true,"  he  admitted,  "  that  the  excellent  nurture  and 
early  instruction  which  the  poor  girl  had  received,  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  her  from  guilt  and  error. 
She  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  an  inconsiderate  affection  for 
a  young  man  of  prepossessing  manners,  as  he  had  been 
informed,  but  of  a  very  dangerous  and  desperate  charac- 
ter. She  was  seduced  under  promise  of  marriage — a 
promise,  which  the  fellow  might  have,  perhaps,  done  her 
justice  by  keeping,  had  he  not  at  that  time  been  called 
upon  by  the  law  to  atone  for  a  crime,  violent  and  desper- 
ate in  itself,  but  which  became  the  preface  to  another 
eventful  history,  every  step  of  which  was  marked  by  blood 
and  guilt,  and  the  final  termination  of  which  had  not  even 
yet  arrived.  He  believed  that  no  one  would  hear  him 
without  surprise,  when  he  stated,  that  the  father  of  this 
infant  now  amissing,  and  said  by  the  learned  Advocate  to 
have  been  murdered,  was  no  other  than  the  notorious 
George  Robertson,  the  accomplice  of  Wilson,  the  hero  of 
the  memorable  escape  from  the  Tolbooth  Church,  and, 
as  no  one  knew  better  than  his  learned  friend  the  Advo- 
cate, the  principal  actor  in  the  Porteous  conspiracy." — 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  a  counsel  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present,"  said  the  presiding  Judge  ;  "  but  I  mus^  re- 
mind the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  is  travelling  out  of 
the  case  before  us." 

The  counsel  bowed,  and  resumed.  "  He  only  judged 
it  necessary,"  he  said,  "  to  mention  the  name  and  situa- 
tion of  Robertson,  because  the  circumstance  in  which  that 
character  was  placed,  went  a  great  way  in  accounting  for 
the  silence  on  which  his  Majesty's  counsel  had  laid  so 
much  weight,  as  affording  proof  that  his  client  proposed 
to  allow  no  fair  play  for  its  life,  to  the  helpless  being  whom 
slie  was  about  to  bring  into  the  world.  She  had  not  an 
nounced  to  her  friends  that  she  had  been  seduced  from 
the  path  of  honour — and  why  had  she  not  done  so  !■ — Be- 
cause she  expected  daily  to  be  restored  to  character,  by 
her  seducer  doing  her  that  justice  which  she  knew  to  be 
23     VOL.  I 
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in  bis  power,  and  believed  to  be  in  his  inclination.  Wa^ 
it  natural — was  it  reasonable — was  it  fair,  to  expect  that 
she  should,  in  the  interim,  become^Zo  de  se  of  her  own 
character,  and  proclaim  her  frailty  to  the  world,  when  she 
had  every  reason  to  expect,  that,  by  concealing  it  for  a 
season,  it  might  be  veiled  forever  i  Was  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  pardonable,  that,  in  such  an  emergency,  a  young 
woman,  in  such  a  situation,  should  be  found  far  from  dis- 
posed to  make  a  confidant  of  every  prying  gossip,  who, 
with  sharp  eyes,  and  eager  ears,  pressed  upon  her  for  an 
explanation  of  suspicious  circumstances,  which  females  in 
the  lower — he  might  say,  which  females  of  all  ranks  are 
so  alert  in  noticing,  that  they  sometimes  discover  them 
where  they  do  not  exist  *?  Was  it  strange,  or  was  it  crim- 
inal, that  she  should  have  repelled  their  inquisitive  imper- 
tinence, with  petulant  derfials  9  The  sense  and  feeling 
of  all  who  heard  him  would  answer  directly  in  the  nega- 
tive. But  although  his  client  had  thus  remained  silent 
towards  those  to  whom  she  was  not  called  upon  to  com- 
municate her  situation, — to  whom,"  said  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, "  I  will  add,  it  would  have  been  unadvised  and 
improper  in  her  to  have  done  so  ;  yet,  I  trust,  I  shall  re- 
move this  case  most  triumphantly  from  under  the  statute, 
and  obtain  the  unfortunate  young  woman  an  honourable 
dismission  from  your  Lordship's  bar,  by  showing  that  she 
did,  in  due  time  and  place,  and  to  a  person  most  fit  for 
such  confidence,  mention^the  calamitous  circumstances  in 
which  she  found  herself.  This  occurred  after  Robertson's 
conviction,  and  when  he  was  lying  in  prison  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fate  which  his  comrade  Wilson  afterwards  suf- 
fered, and  from  which  he  himself  so  strangely  escaped. 
It  was  then,  wheji  all  hopes  of  having  her  honour  repaired 
by  wedlock  vanished  from  her  eyes, — when  an  union  with 
one  in  Robertson's  situation,  if  still  practicable,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  regarded  rather  as  an  addition  to  her 
disgrace — it  was  <Acn,  that  I  trust  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner  communicated  and  consulted  with  her  sister, 
ayoung  woman  several  years  older  than  hersielf,  the  daugb  - 
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ter  of  her  father,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  a  former  marriage, 
upon  the  perils  and  distress  of  ber  unhappy  situation." 

^\  If  indeed,  you  are  able  to  instruct  t/mt  point,  Mr. 
Fairbrother,"  said  the  presiding  Judge 

*^  If  1  am  indeed  able  to  instruct  that  point,  my  Lord," 
resumed  Mr.  Fairbrother,  "  I  trust  not  only  to  serve  my 
client,  but  to  relieve  your  Lordships  from  that  which  I 
know  you  feel  the  most  painful  duty  of  your  high  office  ; 
and  to  give  all  who  now  hear  me  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
beholding  a  creature  so  young,  so  ingenuous,  and  so  beau- 
tiful, as  she  that  is  now  at  the  bar  of  your  Lordships' 
Court,  dismissed  from  thence  in  safety  and  in  honour." 

This  address  seemed  to  affect  many  of  the  audience, 
and  was  followed  by  a  slight  murmur  of  applause.  Deans> 
as  he  heard  his  daughter's  beauty  and  innocent  appearance 
appealed  to,  was  involuntarily  about  to  turn  his  eyes  to- 
wards her ;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  bent  them  again 
on  the  ground  with  stubborn  resolution. 

'^  Will  not  my  learned  brother,  cm  the  other  side  of  the 
bar,"  continued  the  advocate,  after  a  short  pause, ''  share 
in  this  general  joy,  since  I  know,  while  he  discharges  his 
duty  in  bringing  an  accused  person  here,  no  one  rejoices 
more  in  their  being  freely  and  honourably  sent  hence  ? 
My  letirned  brother  shakes  his  head  doubtfully,  and  lays 
bis  hand  on  the  panel's  declaration.  I  understand  him 
perfectly — he  would  insinuate  that  the  facts  now  stated  to 
your  Lordships  are  inconsistent  with  the  confession  ol 
Euphemla  Deans  herself.  1  need  not  remind  your  Lord- 
ships, that  her  present  defence  is  no  whit  to  be  narrowed 
within  the  bounds  of  her  former  confession  ;  and  that  it 
.s  not  by  any  account  which  she  may  formerly  have  given 
of  herself,  but  by  what  is  now  to  be  proved  for  or  against 
her,  that  she  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall.  I  am  not  un- 
-der  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  her^hoosing  to  drop 
out  of  her  declaration  the  circumstances  of  her  confes- 
sion to  her  sister.  She  might  not  be  aware  of  its  import- 
ance ;  she  might  be  afraid  of  implicating  her  sister  ;  she 
might  even  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  entirely,  in 
the  terror  and  distress  of  tnind  incidental  to  the  arrest  ot 
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SO  young  a  creature  on  a  charge  so  heinous.  Any  of 
these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  her  having  sup- 
pressed the  truth  in  this  instance,  at  whatever  risk  to  her- 
self ;  and  I  incline  most  to  her  erroneous  fedr  of  crini- 
inaiing  her  sister,  because  I  observe  she  has  bad  a  similar 
tenderness  towards  her  lover,  (however  undeserved  on  his 
part,)  and  has  never  once  mentioned  Robertson's  name 
from  beginning  to  end  of  her  declaration. 

"  But,  my  Lords,"  continued  Fairbrother,  "  I  am  aware 
the  King's  Advocate  will  expect  me  to  show,  that  the 
proof  1  offer  is  consistent  with  other  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  1  do  not  and  cannot  deny.  He  will  demand 
of  me  how  Effie  Deans's  confession  to  her  sister,  pre- 
vious to  her  delivery,  is  reconcilable  with  the  mystery  of 
the  birth, — with  the  disappearance,  perhaps  the  murder, 
(for  1  will  not  deny  a  possibility  which  1  cannot  disprove,) 
of  the  infant.  My  Lords,  the  explanation  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  placability,  perchance  I  may  say,  in  the  fa- 
cility and  pliability,  of  the  female  sex.  The  dulcis  Am- 
aryllidis  irce,  as  your  Lordships  well  know,  are  easily 
appeased  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  woman  so 
atrociously  offended  by  the  man  whom  she  has  loved,  but 
what  she  will  retain  a  fund  of  forgiveness,  upon  which  his 
penitence,  whether  real  or  affected,  may  draw  largely, 
•  with  a  certainty  that  his  bills  will  be  answered.  We  can 
prove,  by  a  letter  produced  in  evidence,  that  this  villain 
Robertson,  from  the  bottom  of  the  dungeon  whence  he 
already  probably  meditated  the  escape,  which' he  after- 
wards accomplished  by  the  assistanfce  of  his  comrade,  con- 
trived to  exercise  authority  over  the  mind,  and  to  direct 
the  motions,  of  this  unhappy  girl.  It  was  in  compliance 
with  his  injunctions,  expressed  in  that  letter,  that  the  pan- 
el was  prevailed  "upon  to  alter  the  line  of  conduct  which 
her  own  better  thoughts  had  suggested  ;  and,  instead  of 
resorting,  when  her  time  of  travail  approached,  to  the 
protection  of  her  own  family,  was  induced  to  confide  her- 
self to  the  charge  of  some  vile  agent  of  this  nefariou** 
seducer,  and  by  her  conducted  to,  one  of  these  solitary 
and  secret  purlieus  of  villany,  which,  to  the  shame  of  our 
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police,  still  are  suffered  to  exist  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city, 
where,  with  the  assistance,  and  under  the  charge  of  a 
person  of  her  own  sex,  she  bore  a  male-child,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  added  treble  bitterness  to  the  woe  de- 
nounced against  our  original  mother.  What  purpose 
Robertson  bad  in  all  this,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  or  even  to  guess. 
He  may  have  meant  to  marry  the  girl,  for  her  father  is  a 
man  of  substance.  But  for  the  termination  of  the  story, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  placed  about 
the  person  of  Euphemia  Deans,  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  account.  The  unfortunate  young  woman  was  visited 
by  the  fever  incidental  to  her  situation.  In  this  fever  she 
appears  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  person  that  waited 
on  her ;  and  on  recovering  her  senses,  she  found  that  she 
was  childless  in  that  abode  of  misery.  Her  infant  had 
been  carried  off,  perhaps  for  the  worst  purposes,  by  the 
wretch  that  waited  on  her.  It  may  have  been  murdered 
for  what  I  can  tell." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  a  piercing  shriek,  uttered 
by  the  unfortunate  prisoner.  She  was  with  difficulty 
brought  to  compose  herself.  Her  counsel  availed  himself 
of  the  tragical  interruption,  to  close  his  pleading  with  effect. 

"  My  Lords,"  said  he,  "  in  that  piteous  cry  you  heard 
the  eloquence  of  maternal  affection,  far  surpassing  the 
force  of  my  poor  words — Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren !  Nature  herself  bears  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
tenderness  and  acuteness  of  the  prisoner's  parental  feel- 
ings. I  will  not  dislionour  her  plea  by  adding  a  word 
more." 

"  Heard  ye  ever  the  like  o'  that.  Laird  9"  said  Sad- 
dletree to  Dumbiedikes,  when  theCounsel  had  ended  his 
speech.  "  There's  a  chield  can  spin  a  muckle  pirn  out 
of  a  wee  tait  of  tow  !  Deil  haet  he  kens  naair  about  it 
than  what's  in  the  declaration,  and  a  surmise  that  Jeanie 
Deans  suld  hae  been  able  to  say  something  about  her 
sister's  situation,  whilk  surmise  Mr.  Crossmyloof  says, 
rests  on  sma*  authority.  And  he's  cleckit  this  great 
muckle  bird  out  o'  this  wee  egg !  He  could  wile  the  very 
23*     VOL.  I 
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flounders  out  o'  the  Firth. — What  garr'd  my  father  no 
send  me  to  Utreicht  9 — But  whisht,  the  Court  is  gaun  to 
pronounce  the  interlocutor  of  relevancy." 

And  accordingly  the  Judges,  after  a  few  words,  record- 
ed their  judgment,  which  bore,  that  the  indictment,  if 
proved,  was  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law  :  And  tliat 
the  defence,  that  the  panel  had  communicated  her  situ- 
ation to  her  sister,  was  a  relevant  defence  :  And,  finally, 
appointed  the  said  indictment  and  defence  to  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  an  assize. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Most  righteous  judge  1  a  sentence. — Come,  prepare. 

MercJuaU  of  Venice, 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  describe  minutely 
the  forms  of  a  Scottish  criminal  trial,  nor  am  I  sure  that  I 
could  draw  up  an  account  so  intelligible  and  accurate  as' 
to  abide  the  criticism  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  jury  was  impanelled,  and 
the  case  proceeded.  The  prisoner  was  again  required  to 
plead  to  the  charge,  and  she  again  replied,  "  Not  Guilty," 
in  the  same  heart-thrilling  tone  as  before. 

The  crown  counsel  then  called  two  or  three  female 
witnesses,  by  whose  -  testimony  it  was  established,  that 
Effie's  situation  had  been  remarked  by  them,  that  they 
had  taxed  her  with  the  fact,  and  that  her  answers  had 
amounted  to  an  angry  and  petulant  denial  of  what  they 
charged  her  with.  But,  as  very  frequently  happens,  the 
declaration  of  the  panel  or  accused  parly  herself  was 
the  evidence  which  bore  hardest  upon  her  case. 

In  the  event  of  these  Tales  ever  finding  tlieir  way  across 
tlie  Border,  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  the  soiuhern 
reader,  that  it  is  the  practice  in  Scotland,  on  apprehcnd- 
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ing  a  suspected  person,  to  subject  him  to  a  judicial  exam- 
ination before  a  magistrate.  He  is  not  compelled  to  an- 
swer any  of  the  questions  asked  of  him,  but  may  remain 
silent  if  he  sees  it  his  interest  to  do  so.  But  whatever 
answers  he  chooses  to  give  are  formally  written  down, 
and  being  subscribed  by  himself  and  the  magistrate,  are  ' 
produced  against  the  accused  in  case  of  his  being  brought 
to  trial.  It  is  true,  that  these  declarations  are  not  pro- 
duced as  being  in  themselves  evidence  properly  so  called, 
out  only  as  adminicles  of  testimony,  tending  to  corrobo- 
rate what  is  considered  as  legal  and  proper  evidence. 
Notwithstanding  this  nice  distinction,  however,  introduced 
^y  lawyers  to  reconcile  this  procedure  to  their  own  gen- 
eral rule,  that  a  man  cannot  be  required  to  bear  witness 
against  himself,*  it  nevertheless  usually  happens  that  these 
declarations  become  the  means  of  condemning  the  accus- 
ed, as  it  were,  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The  prisoner, 
upon  these  previous  examinations,  has  indeed  the  privi- 
lege of  remaining  silent  if  he  pleases  ;  but  every  man 
necessarily  feels  that  a  refusal  to  answer  natural  and  per- 
tinent interrogatories,  put  by  judicial  authority,  is  in  itself 
a  strong  proof  of  guilt,  and  will  certainly  lead  to  his  being 
committed  to  prison  ;  and  few  can  renounce  the  hope  of 
obtaining  liberty,  by  giving  some  specious  account  of  them- 
selves, and  showing  apparent  frankness  in  explaining  their 
motives  and  accounting  for  their  conduct.  It  therefore 
seldom  happens,  that  the  prisoner  refuses  to  give  a  judi- 
cial declaration,  in  which,  nevertheless,  either  by  letting  out 
too  much  of  the  truth,  or  by  endeavouring  to  substitute  a 
fictitious  story,  he  almost  always  exposes  himself  to  sus- 
picion and  to  contradictions,  which  weigh  heavily  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury." 

The  declaration  of  Effie  Deans  was  uttered  on  other 
principles,  and  the  following  is  a  sketch  of  its  contents, 
given  in  the  judicial  form,  in  which  they  may  still  be  found 
in  the  Books  of  Adjournal. 

The  declarant  admitted  a  criminal  intrigue  with  an  in 
dividual  whose  name  she  desired  to  conceal.     "  Being 
interrogated,  what  her'  reason  was  for  secrecy  on  this 
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point  ?  She  declared,  that  she  had  no  right  to  blame  tiiat 
person's  conduct  more  than  she  did  her  own,  and  that  she 
was  willing  to  confess  her  own  fauhs,  but  not  to  say  any- 
thing which  might  criminate  the  absent.  Interrogated,  if 
she  confessed  her  situation  to  any  one,  or  made  any  pre- 
paration for  her  confinement  9  Declares,  she  did  not. 
And  being  interrogated,  why^  she  forebore  to  take  steps 
which  her  situation  so.  peremptorily  required  9  Declares, 
she  was  ashamed  to  tell  her  friends,  and  she  trusted  tiie 
person  she  has  mentioned  would  provide  for  her  and  the 
infant.  Interrogated,  if  he  did  so  t  Declares,  that  he  did 
not  do  so  personally  ;  but  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  for  that 
the  declarant  is  convinced  he  would  have  laid  down  his 
life  sooner  than  the  bai^n  or  she  had  come  to  harm.  In- 
terrogated, what  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  pro- 
mise ?  Declares,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
so,  he  being  under  trouble  at  the  time,  and  declines 
farther  answer  to  this  question.  Interrogated,  where 
she  was  from  the  period  she  l^ft  her  master,  Mr.  Sad- 
dletree's family,  until  her  appearance  at  her  father's, 
at  St.  Leonard's,  the  day  before  she  was  apprehended  ^ 
Declares,  she  does  not  remember.  And,  on  the  inter- 
rogatory being  repeated,  declares,  she  does  not  mind 
muckle  about  it,  for  she  was  very  ill.  On  the  question 
being  again  repeated,  she  declares,  she  will  tell  the  truth, 
if  it  should  be  the  undoing  of  her,  so  long  as  she  is  not 
asked  to  tell  on  other  folk  ;  and  admits,  that  she  passed 
that  interval  of  time  in  the  lodging  of  a  woman,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  that  person  who  had  wished  her  to  that 
place  to  be  delivered,  and  that  she  was  there  delivered 
accordingly  of  a  male  child.  Interrogated,  what  was  the 
name  of  that  person  ?  Declares  and  refuses  to  answer 
this  question.  Interrogated,  where  she  lives. 9  Declares, 
she  has  no  certainty,  for  that  she  was  taken  to  the  lodging 
aforesaid  under  cloud  of  night.  Interrogated,  if  the  lodg- 
ing was  in  the  city  or  suburbs  9  Declares  and  refuses  to 
answer  that  question.  Interrogated,  whether,  when  she 
left  the  house  of  Mr.  Saddletree,  she  went  up  or  down 
the  street  9  Declares  and  refuses  to  answer  the  question. 
Interrogated,  whether  she  had  ever  seen  the  woman  be- 
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fore  she  was  wished  to  her,  as  she  termed  it,  by  the  per- 
son whose  name  she  refuses  to  answer  ?  Declares  and 
replies,  not  to  her  knowledge.  Interrogated,  whether  this 
woman  was  introduced  to  her  by  the  said  person  verbally, 
or  by  writing  9  Declares,  she  has  no  freedom  to  answer 
this  question.  Interrogated,  if  the  child  was  alive  when 
it  was  born  *?  Declares,  that — God  help  her  and  it  ! — it 
certainly  was  alive.  Interrogated,  if  it  died  a  natural 
death  after  birth  ?  Declares,  not  to  her  knowledge.  In- 
terrogated, where  it  now  is  9  Declares,  she  would  give 
her  right  hand  to  ken,  but  that  she  never  hopes  to  see 
mair  than  the  banes  of  it.  And  being  interrogated,  why 
she  supposes  it  is  now  dead  9  the  declarant  wept  bitterly, 
and  made  no  answer.  Interrogated,  if  the  woman,  in 
whose  lodging  she  was,  seemed  to  be  a  fit  person  to  be 
with  her  in  that  situation  7  Declares,  she  might  be  fit 
enough  for  skill,  but  that  she  was  a  hard-hearted  bad 
woman.  Interrogated,  if  there  was  any  other  person  in 
the  lodging  excepting  themselvestwo  ?  Declares,  that  she 
thinks  there  was  another  woman,  but  her  bead  was  so 
carried  with  pain  of  body  and  trouble  of  mind,  that  she 
njinded  her  very  little*  Interrogated,  when  the  child  was 
taken  away  from  her  9  Declares,  that  she  fell  in  a  fever, 
and  was  light-headed,  and  when  she  came  to  h6r  own 
mind,  the  woman  told  her  the  bairn  was  dead  ;  and  that 
the  declarant  answered,  if  it  was  dead  it  had  had  foul  play. 
That,  thereupon,  the  woman  was  very  sair  on  her,  and 
gave  her  much  ill-language  ;  and  that  the  deponent  was 
frightened,  and  crawled  out  of  the  house  when  her  back 
was  turned,  and  went  home  to  St.  Leonard's  Crags,  as 
well  as  a  woman  in  her  condition  dought.^  Interrogated, 
why  she  did  not  tell  her  story  to  her  sister  and  father,  and 
get  force  to  search  the  house  for  her  child,  dead  or  alive  ? 
Declares,  it  was  her  purpose  to  do  so,  but  she  had  not 
time.  Interrogated,  why  she  conceals  the  name  of  the 
woman,  and  the  place  of  her  abode  now  9  The  de 
clarant  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  said,  that  to 
do  so  could  not  repair  the  skaith  that  was  done,  but  might 
be  the  occasion  of  more.    Interrogated,  whether  she  had 
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herself,  at  ai^/  timey  had  any  purpose  of  putting  away  the 
child  by  vioknje  ?  Declares,  Never  ;  so  might  God  be 
merciful  to  her — and  then  again  declares,  Never,  when 
she  was  in  her  perfect  senses ;  but  what  bad  thoughts  the 
Enemy  might  put  into  her  brain  when  she  was  out  of  her- 
self, she  cannot  answer.  And  again  solemnly  interroga- 
ted, declares,  that  she  would  have  been  drawn  with  wild 
horses,  rather  than  have  touched  the  bairn  with  an  un- 
motherly  hand.  Interrogated,  declares,  that  among  the 
ill  language  the  woman  gave  her,  she  did  say,  sure 
enough,  that  the  declarant  had  hurt  the  bairn  when  she 
v^as  in  the  brain-fever  ;  but  that  the  declarant  does  not 
believe  that  she  said  this  from  any  other  cause  than  to 
frighten  her,  and  make  her  be  silent.  Interrogated,  what 
else  the  woman  said  to  her  ^  Declares,  that  when  the  de- 
clarant cried  loud  for  her  bairn,  and  was  like  to  raise  the 
neighbours,  the  woman  threatened  her,  that  they  tliat  could 
stop  the  wean's  skirling  would  stop  her's,  if  she  did  not 
keep  a'  the  lounder.^  And  that  this  threat,  with  the  raaa- 
ner  of  the  woman,  made  the  declarant  conclude,  that  the 
bairn's  life  was  gone,  and  her  own  in  danger,  for  that  the 
woman  was  a  desperate  bad  woman,  as  the  declarant 
judged,  from  the  language  she  used.  Interrogated,  de- 
clares, that  the  fever  and  delirium  were  brought  on  her 
by  hearing  bad  news,  suddenly  told  to  her,  but  refuses  to 
say  what  the  said  news  related  to.  Interrogated,  why  she 
does  not  now  communicate  these  particulars,  which  might, 
perhaps,  enable  the  magistrate  to  ascertain  whether  the 
child  is  living  or  dead  ;  and  requested  to  observe,  that 
her  refusing  to  do  so  exposes  her  own  life,  and  leaves  the 
child  in  bad  hands  ;  as  also,  that  her  present  refusal  to 
answer  on  such  points,  is  inconsistent  with  her  alleged  in- 
tention to  make  a  clean  breast  to  her  sister  ?  Declares, 
that  she  kens  the  bairn  is  now  dead,  or,  if  living,  there  is 
one  that  will  look  after  it ;  that  for  her  own  living  or  dy- 
ing, she  is  in  God's  hands,  who  knows  her  innocence  of 
harming  her  bairn  with  her  will  or  knowledge  ;  and  that 
she  has  altered  her  resolution  of  speaking  out,  which  she 
entertained  when  she  left  the  woman's  lodging,  on  account 
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of  a  matter  which  she  has  since  learned.  And  declares, 
in  general,  that  she  is  wearied,  and  will  answer  no  more 
questions  at  this  time." 

Upon  a  subsequent  examination,  Euphemia  Deans  ad- 
hered to  tlie  declaration  she  had  formerly  made,  with  this 
addition,  that  a  paper  found  in  her  trunk  being  shown  to 
her,  she  admitted  that  it  contained  the  credentials,  in  con«^ 
sequence  of  which  she  resigned  herself  to  the  conduct  oi 
the  woman  at  whose  lodgings  she  was  delivered  of  the 
'  child.     Its  tenor  ran  tlius  : — 

"  Dearest  Effie, 
"  I  have  gotten  the  means  to  send  to  you  by  a  woman 
who  is  well  qualified  to  assist  you  in  your  approaching 
strait  5  she  is  not  what  1  could  wish  her,  but  1  cannot  do 
better  for  you  in  my  present  condition.  I  am  obliged  to 
trust  to  her  in  this  present  calamity,  for  myself  and  you 
too.  I  hope  for  the  best,  though  lam  now  in  a  sore  pinch  ; 
yet  thought  is  free — I  think  Handie  Dandie  and  I  may 
queer  the  stifler*  for  all  that  is  come  and  gone.  You 
will  be  angry  for  me  writing  this,  to  my  little  Cameronian 
Lily  5  but  if  I  can  but  live  to  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and  a 
father  to  your  babie,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  scold. 
— Once  more  let  none  know  your  counsel — my  life  de- 
pends on  this  hag,  d — n  her — she  is  both  deep  and  dan- 
gerous, but  she  has  more  wiles  and  wit  than  ever  were  in 
a  beldame's  head,  and  has  cause  to  be  true  to  me.  Fare- 
well, my  Lily — Do  not  droop  on  my  account — in  a  week 
1  will  be  yours,  or  no  more  my  own." 

Then  followed  a  postscript.  "  If  they  must  truss  me, 
I  will  repent  of  nothing  so  much,  even  at  the  last  hard 
pinch,  as  of  the  injury  I  have  done  my  Lily." 

Effie  refused  to  say  from  whom  she  had  received  this 
letter,  but  enough  of  the  story  was  now  known,  to 
ascertain  that  it  came  from  Robertson  ;  and  from  the 
date,  it  appeared  to  have  been  written  about  the  time 
when  Andrew  Wilson  (called  for  a  nickname  Handie 
Dandie)  and    he    were    meditating   their  first   abortive 

*  Avoid  the  gallows. 
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attempt  to  escape,  which  miscarried  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  history. 

The  evidence  of  the  Crown  being  concluded,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  began  to  lead  a  proof  in  her  defence. 
The  first  witnesses  were  examined  upon  the  girl's  char- 
acter. All  gave  her  an  excellent  one,  but  none  with  more 
feeling  than  worthy  Mrs.  Saddletree,  who,  with  the  tears 
on  her  cheeks,  declared,  that  she  could  not  have  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  Effie  Deans,  nor  a  more  sincere  regard 
for  her,  if  she  had  been  her  own  daughter.  All  present 
gave  the  honest  woman  credit  for  her  goodness  of  heart, 
excepiing  her  husband,  who  whispered  to  Dumbiedikes, 
"  That  Nichil  Novit  of  yours  is  but  a  raw  hand  at  leading 
evidence,  I'm  thinking.  What  signified  his  bringing  a 
woman  here  to  snotter  and  snivel,  and  bather  their  Lord- 
ships 1  He  should  hae  ceeted  me,  sir*,  and  1  should  hae 
gien  them  sic  a  screed  o'  testimony,  they  should  nae  hae 
touched  a  hair  o'  her  head." 

"  Hadna  ye  better  get  up  and  try't  yet  ?"  said  the 
Laird.     "  I'll  mak    a  sign  to  Novit." 

*'  Na,  na,"  said  Saddletree,  "  thank  ye  for  naething, 
neighbour — that  would  be  ultroneous  evidence,  and  I  ken 
what  belangs  to  that  ;  but  Nichil  Novit  suld  hae  had  me 
ceeted  debito  iempore.^^  And  wiping  his  mouth  with  his 
silk  handkerchief  with  great  importance,  he  resumed  the 
port  and  manner  of  an  edified  and  intelligent  auditor. 

Mr.  Fairbrother  now  premised,  in  a  few  words,  "  that 
he  meant  to  bring  forward  his  most  important  witness,, 
upon  whose  evidence,  the  cause  must  in  a  great  measure 
depend.  What  his  client  was,  they  bad  learned  from  the 
preceding  witnesses;  and  so  far  as  general  character, 
given  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  and  even  with  tears, 
could  interest  every  one  in  her  fate,  she  had  already 
gained  that  advantage.  It  was  necessary,  he  admitted, 
that  he  should  produce  more  positive  testimony  of  her 
innocence  than  what  arose  out  of  general  character,  and 
this  he  undertook  to  do  by  the  mouth  of  the  person  to 
whom  she  had  communicated  her  situation — by  the  mouth 
of  her  natural  counsellor  and  guardian — her  sister.— 
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Macer,  call  into  court,  Jean,  or  Jeanie  Deans,  daughter 
of  David  Deans,  cowfeeder,  at  Saint  Leonard's  Crags." 

When  he  uttered  these  words,  the  poor  prisoner  in- 
stantly started  up,  and  stretched  herself  half-way  over 
the  bar,  towards  the  side  at  which  her  sister  was  to  enter. 
And  when,  slowly  following  the  officer,  the  witness  ad- 
vanced to  the  foot  of  the  table,  Effie,  with  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  altered,  from  that  of  confus- 
ed shame  add  dismay,  to  an  eager,  imploring,  and  almost 
ecstatic  earnestness  of  entreaty,  with  outstretched  hands, 
hair  streaming  back,  t?yes  raised  eagerly  to  her  sister's 
face,  and  glistening  through  tears,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
which  went  through  the  heart  of  all  who  heard  her — **  O 
Jeanie,  Jeanie,  save  me,  save  me  !" 

With  a  different  feeling,  yet  equally  appropriated  to  his 
proud  and  self-dependent  character,  old  Deans  drew 
himself  back  still  farther  under  the  cover  of  the  bench, 
so  that  when  Jeanie,  as  she  entered  the  court,  cast  a  timid 
glance  towards  the  place  at  which  she  had  left  him  seated, 
his  venerable  figure  was  no  longer  visible.  He  sat  down 
on  the  other  side  of  Dumbiedikes,  wrung  his  hand  hard, 
and  whispered,  "  Ah,  Laird,  this  is  warst  of  a' — if  lean 
but  win  ower  this  part — I  feel  my  head  unco  dizzy ;  but 
my  Master  is  strong  in  his  servant's  weakness."  After  a 
moment's  mental  prayer,  he  again  started  up,  as  if  impa- 
tient of  continuing  in  anyone  posture,  and  gradually  edged 
himself  forward  towards  the  place  be  had  just  quitted. 

Jeanie  in  the  meantime  had  advanced  to  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  when,  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of  affection, 
she  suddenly  extended  her  hand  to  her  sister.  Effie  was 
just  within  the  distance  that  she  could  seize  it  with  both 
hers,  press  it  to  her  mouth,  cover  it  with  kisses,  and  bathe 
it  in  tears,  with  the  fond  devotion  that  a  Catholic  would 
pay  to  a  guardian  saint  descended  for  his  safety  ;  while^ 
Jeanie,  hiding  her  own  face  with  her  other  hand,  wepl 
bitterly.  The  sight  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone, 
much  more  of  flesh  and  blood.  Many  of  the  spectators 
shed  tears,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  presiding 
24     VOL.  I. 
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Judge  himself  could  so  fair  subdue  his  emotion,  as  to 
request  the  witness  to  compose  herself,  and  the  prisoner 
to  forbear  those  marks  of  eager  affection,  which,  however 
naturaf,  could  not  be  permitted  at  that  time,  and  in  that 
presence. 

The  solemn  oath, — "  the  truth  to  tell,  and  no  truth  to 
conceal,  as  far  as  she  knew  or  should  be  asked,"  was 
then  administered  by  the  Judge,  "  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  as  the  witness  should  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment;"  an  awful  adjuration,  which  seldom  fails  to 
make  impression  even  on  the  most  hardened  characters, 
and  to  strike  with  fear  even  the  most  upright.  Jeanie, 
educated  in  deep  and  devout  reverence  for  the  name  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  was,  by  the  solemnity  of  a  direct 
appeal  to  his  person  and  justice,  awed,  but  at  the  same 
time  elevated  above  all  considerations,  gave  those  which 
.  she  could,  with  a  clear  conscience,  call  him  to  witness. 
She  repeated  the  form  in  a  low  and  reverend,  but  distinct 
tone  of  voice,  after  the  Judge,  to  whom,  and  not  to  any 
inferior  officer  of  the  Court,  the  task  is  assigned  in  Scot- 
land of  directing  the  witness  in  that  solemn  appeal, 
which  is  the  sanction  of  his  testimony. 

When  the  Judge  had  Gnished  the  established  forni,  he 
added  in  a  feeling,  but  yet  a  monitory  tone,  an  advice, 
which  the  circumstances  appeared  to  him  to  call  for. 

**  Young  woman,"  these  were  his  words,  "  you  come 
before  this  Court  in  circum^ances,  which  it  would  be 
worse  than  cruel  not  to  pity  and  to  sympathize  with.  Yet 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  the  truth,  whatever  its  con- 
sequences may  be,  the  truth  is  what  you  owe  to^your 
country,  and  to  that  God  whose  word  is  truth,  and  whose 
name  you  have  now  invoked.  Use  your  own  time  in  an- 
swering the  questions  that  gentleman,"  (pointing  to  ^the 
counsel)  "  shall  put  to  you— But  remember,  that  what 
you  may  be  tempted  to  say  beyond  what  is  the  actual 
truth,  you  must  answer  both  here  and  hereafter." 

The  usual  questions  were  then  put  to  her :  Whether 
any  one  had  instructed  her  what  evidence  she  had  to.  de- 
liver ^  Whether  any  bne  had  given  or  promised  her  any 
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good  deed,  hire,  or  reward  for  her  testimony  ?  Wbedier 
she  had  any  malice  or  ill-will  at  his  Majesty's  Advocate, 
being  the  party  against  whom  she  was  cited  as  a  witness  ? 
To  which  questions  she  successively  answered  by  a  quiet 
negative.  But  their. tenor  gave  great  scandal  and  offence 
to  her  fadier,  who  was  not  aware  that  they  are  put  to 
every  witness  as  a  matter  of  form. 

*'  Na,  na,"  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
"  my  bairn  is  no  like  the  widow  of  Tekoah — nae  man 
has  putten  words  into  her  mouth." 

One  of  the  Judges,  better  acquainted,  perhaps,  wLtb 
the  Books  of  Adjournal  than  with  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
was  disposed  to  make  some  instant  inquiry  after  this 
Widow  ofTekoah,  who,  as  he  construed  the  matter,  had 
been  tampering  with  the  evidence.  But  the  presiding 
Judge,  better  versed  in  Scripture  history,  whispered  to  his 
learned  brother  the  necessary  explanation  ;  and  the  pause 
occasioned  by  this  mistake,  had  the  good  e&ct  of  giving 
Jeanie  Deans  time  to  collect  her  spirits  for  the  painful 
task  she  bad  to  perform. 

Fairbrother,  whose  practice  and  intelligence  were  con- 
siderable, saw  the  necessity  of  letting  the  witness  com- 
pose herself.  In  his  heart  he  suspected  that  she  came  to 
bear  false  witness  in  her  sister's  cause. 

"  But  that  is  her  own  affiiir,"  thought  Fairbrother  ; 
*^  and  it  is  my  business  to  see  that  she  has  plenty  of  time 
to  regain  composure,  and  to  deliver  her  evidence,  be  it 
true,  or  be  it  false — valeat  quanium.^^ 

Accordingly,  he  commenced  his  interrogatories  with 
uninteresting  questions,  which  admitted  of  instajat  reply. 

"  You  are,  1  think,  the  sister  bf  the  prisoner  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  Not  the  full  sister,  however  ?" 

"  No,  sir,— we  are  by  different  mothers." 

^^  Tru.e  ;  and  you  are,  I  think,  sevejral  years  older 
than  your  sister  ?"  * 

' "  Yes,  sir,"  &c. 

After  the  advocate  had  conceived,  that,  by  these  pre- 
liminary and  unimportant  questions,  he  had  familiarized 
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the  witness  with  the  situatidn  in  which  she  stood,  he  ask- 
ed, "  whether  she  had  not  remarked  her  sister's  state  of 
heahh  to  be  altered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  term, 
when  she  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Saddletree  9" 

Jeanie  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  And  she  told  you  the  cause  of  it,  my  dear,  I  sup- 
pose *?"  said  Fairbrother,  in  an  easy,  and,  as  one  may 
say,  an  inductive  sort  of  tone. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  my  brother,"  said  the  Crown 
Counsel,  rising,  "  but  I  am  in  your  Lordship's  judgment, 
whether  this  be  not  a  leading  question  ?" 

"  If  this  point  is  to  be  debated,"  said  ^e  presiding 
Judge,  "  the  witness  must  be  removed." 

For  the  Scottish  lawyers  regard  with  a  sacred  and 
scrupulous  horror  every  question  so  shaped  by  the  coun- 
sel examining,  as  to  convey  to  a  witness  the  least  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  answer  which  is  desired  from 
him.  These  scruples,  though  founded  on  an  excellent 
principle,  are  sometimes  carried  to  an  absurd  pitch  of 
nicety,  especially  as  it  is  generally  easy  for  a  lawyer  who 
has  his  wits  about  him  to  elude  the  objection.  Fairbroth- 
er did  so  in  the  present  case. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Court, 
my  Lord  ;  since  the  King's  Counsel  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  object  to  the  form  of  my  question,  I  will  shape  it  oth- 
erwise.— Pray,  young  woman,  did  you  ask  your  sister 
any  question  when  you  observed  her  looking  unwell  ? — 
take  courage — speak  out." 

"  I  asked  her,"  replied  Jeanie,  "  what  ailed  her.'' 

"  Very  well — take  your  own  time — and  what  was  the 
answer  she  made  9"  continued  Mr.  Fairbrother. 

Jeanie  was  silent,  and  looked  deadly  pale.  It  was  not 
that  she  at  any  one  instant  entertained  an  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  prevarication — it  was  the  natural  hesitation 
to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  hope  that  remained  for  her 
sister. 

^^"  Take  courage,  young  woman,"  said  Fairbrother.— 
"  I  asked  what  your  sister  said  ailed  her  when  you  in- 
quired 9" 
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"  Nothing,"  answered  Jeanie,  with  a  faint  voice,  which 
was  yet  beard  distinctly  in  the  most  distant  corner  of  the 
Court-room, — such  an  awful  and  profound  silence  had 
been  preserved  during  the  anxious  interval,  which  had 
interposed  betwixt  the  lawyer's  question  and  the  answer 
of  the  witness. 

Fairbrother's  countenance  fell ;  but  with  that  ready 
presence  of  mind,  which  is  as  useful  in  civil  as  in  military 
emergencies,  he  immediately,  rallied.  "  Nothing  ?  True ; 
you  mean  nothing  nX  first — but  when  you  asked  her  again, 
did  she  not  tell  you  what  ailed  her  1" 

The  question  was  put  in  a  tone  meant  to  make  her 
comprehend  the  importance  of  her  answer,  had  she  not 
been  already  aware  of  it.  The  ice  was  broken,  howev- 
er, and,  with  less  pause  than  at  first,  she  now  replied, — 
"  Alack !  alack  !  she  never  breathed  word  to  me  about 
it." 

A  deep  groan  passed  through  the.  Court.  It  was  echo- 
ed by  one  deeper  and  more  agonized  from  the  unfortunate 
father.  The  hope,  to  which  unconsciously,  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  had  still  secretly  clung,  bad  now  dissolved, 
and  the  venerable  old  man  fell  forwards  senseless  on  the 
floor  of  the  Court-house,  with  his  bead  at  the  foot  of  his 
terrified  daugnter.  The  unfortunate  prisoner,  with  im- 
potent passion,  strove  with  the  guards,  betwixt  whom  she 
was  placed.  *'  Let  me  gang  to  my  father — I  will  gang 
to  him — I  tpiil  gang  to  him — he  is  dead — he  is  killed — ^I 
bae  killed  him  !" — she  repeated  in  frenzied  'topes  of 
grief,  which  those  who  heard  them  did  not  speedily  forget. 

liven  in  this  moment  of  agony  and  general  confusion, 
Jeanie  did  not  lose  that  superiority,  which  a  deep  and 
firm  mind  assures  to  its  possessor,  under  the  most  trying 
circqmstances. 

"  He  is  my  father — be  is  our  father,"  she  mildly  re- 
peated to  those  who  endeavoured  to  separate  them  as  she 
stooped, — shaded  aside  his  ^rey  hairs,  and  began  assidu- 
ously to  chafe  his  temples. 
24*     VOL.  I. 
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The  Judge,  after  repeatedly  wiping  his  eyes,  gave  di- 
rections that  they  should  be  conducted  into  a  neighbour- 
ing apartment,  and  carefully  attended.  -  The  prisoner,  as 
her  father  was  borne  from  the  Court,  and  her  sister  slow- 
ly followed,  pursued  them  with  her  eyes  so  earnestly 
fixed,  as  if  they  would  have  started  from  their  socket. 
But  when  they  were  no  longer  visible,  she  seemed  to  find, 
in  her  despairing  and  deserted  state,  a  courage  which  she 
had  not  yet  exhibited. 

"  The  bitterness  of  it  is  now  past,"  she  said,  and  then 
boldly  addressed  the  Court.  "  My  Lords,  if  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  gang  on  wi'  this  matter,  the  weariest  day  will 
hae  its  end  at  last." 

The  Judge,  who,  much  to  his  honour,  had  shared 
deeply  in  the  general  sympathy,  was  surprised  at  being 
recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  prisoner.  He  collected  him- 
self, and  requested  to  know  if  the  panel's  couns^  had 
more  evidence  to  produce.  Fairbrother  replied,  with  an 
air  of  dejection,  that  his  proof  was  concluded. 

The  King's  Counsel^addressed  the  jury  for  the  crown. 
He  said  in  few  words,  that  no  one  could  be  more  con- 
cerned than  he  was  for  the  distressing  scene  which  they 
had  just  witnessed.  But  it  was  the  nepessary  conse- 
quence of  great  crimes  to  bring  distress  and  ruin  upon  all 
connected  with  the  perpetrators.  He  briefly  reviewed 
the  proof,  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  concurred  with  those  required  by  the  act 
under,  which  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  tried  :  That 
the  counsel  for  the  panel  had  totally  failed  in  proving, 
that  Euphemia  Deans  had  communicated  her  situation  to 
her  sister :  That,  respecting  her  previous  good  character, 
he  was  sorry  to  observe,  that  it  was  females  who  possessed 
the  world's  good  report,  and  to  whom  it  was  justly  valuable, 
who  were  most  strongly  tempted,  by  shame  and  fear  ot 
the  world's  censure,  to  the  crime  of  infanticide  :  Thai 
the  child  was  murdered,  he  professed  to  entertain  na 
doubt.  The  vacillating  and  inconsistent  declaration  of 
the  prisoner  herself,  marked  as  it  was  by  numerous  refu- 
sals to  speak  the  truth  on  subjects,  when,  according  to  her 
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own  story,  it  would  have  been  natural,  as  well  as  advan- 
tageous, to  have  been  candid  ;  even  this  imperfect  decla- 
ration left  no  dcfubt  in  his  mind  as  to  thfe  fate  of  the  un- 
happy infant.  Neither  could  he  doubt  that  the  panel 
was  a  partner  in  this  guilt.  Who  else  had  an  interest  in 
a  deed  so  inhuman  ^  Surely  neither  Robertson,  nor 
Robertson's  agent,  in  whose  house  she  was  delivered,  had 
the  least  temptation  to  commit  such  a  crime,  unless  upon 
her  account,  with  her  connivance,  and  for  the  sake  of 
saving  her  reputation.  But  it  was  not  required  of  him, 
by  the  law,  that  he  should  bring  precise  proof  of  the 
murder,  or  of  the  prisoner's  accession  to  it.  It  was  the 
very  purpose  of  the  statute  to  substitute  a  certain  chain 
of  presumptive  evidence  in  place  of  a  probation,  which, 
in  such  cases,  it  was  peculiarly  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
jury  might  peruse  the  statute  itself,  and  they  had  also  the 
libel  and  interlocutor  of  relevancy  to  direct  them  in  point 
of  law.  He  put  it  to  the  conscience  of  the  jury,  that 
under  both  he  was  entitled  to  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  charge  of  Fairbrother  was  much  cramped  by  his 
having  failed  in  the  proof  which  he  expected  to  lead. 
But  he  fought  his  losing  cause  with  courage  and  constan- 
cy. He  ventured  to  arraign  the  severity  of  the  statute 
under  which  the  young  woman  was  tried.  "  In  all  other 
cases,"  he  said,  "  the  first  thing  required  of  the  criminal 
prosecutor  was,  to  prove  unequivocally  that  the  crime 
libelled  had  actually  been  committed,  which  lawyers  call- 
ed proving  the  corpus  delicti.  But  this  statute,  made 
doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  and  under  the  impulse 
of  a  just  horror  for  the  unnatural  crime  of  infanticide,  run 
the  risk  of  itself  occasioning  the  worst  of  murders,  the 
death  of  an  innocent  person,  to  atone  for  a  supposed  crime 
which  may  never  have  been  committed  by  any  one.  He 
was  so  far  from  acknowledging  the  alleged  probability  of 
the  child's  violent  death,  that  he  could  not  even  allow 
that  there  was  evidence  of  its  having  ever  lived." 

The  King's  Counsel  pointed  to  the  woman's  declaration ; 
to  which  the  counsel  replied — "  A  production  concocted 
in  a  moment  of  terror  and  agony,  and  which  approach- 
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ed  to  insanity,"  he  said,  ^'  his  learned  brother  weH  knew 
was  no  sound  evidence  against  the  partj  who  emitted  it. 
It  was  true,  that  a  judicial  confession,  in  presence  of  the 
.  Justices  themselves,  was  the  strongest  of  aU  proof,  inso- 
much that  it  is  said  in  law,  that  '  in  conjUentem  nvlliB 
sunt  partes,  judicis.^  But  this  was  true  of  judicial  con- 
fession only,  by  which  law  meant  that  which  is  made  in 
presence  of  the  Justices,  and  the  sworn  inquest.  Of  extra- 
judicial confession,  all  authorities  held  with  the  illustrious 
Farinaceus,  and  Matbeus,  ^  confes^o  extrajudidalis  in  se 
nvlla  esty  et  quod  nullum  esty  non  potest  adminiculari.* 
It  was  totally  inept,  and  void  of  all  strength  and  effect 
from  the  beginning  ;  incapable,  therefore,  of  being  bol- 
stered up  or  supported,  or,  according  to  the  law-phrasie, 
adminiculated,  by  other  presumptive  circumstances.  In 
the  present  case,  therefore,  letting  the  extrajudicial  con- 
fession go,  as  it  ought  to  go,  for  nothing,"  he  contended, 
*'  the  prosecutor  had  not  made  out  the  second  quality  of 
the  statute,  that  a  live  child  had  been  born ;  and  thaij  at 
least,  ought  to  be  established  j^efore  presumptions  were 
received  that  it  had  been  murdered.  If  any  of  the  as- 
size," he  said,  *'  should  be  of  opinbn  that  this  was  deal- 
ing rather  narrowly  with  the  statute,  they  ought  to  coa- 
sider  that  it  was  in  its  nature  highly  penal,  and  therefore 
entided  to  no  favourable  construction*" 

He  concluded  a  learned  speech  with  an  elegant  pero- 
ration on  the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed,  during  which 
Saddletree  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  now  the  presiding  Judge's  turn  to  address  the 
jury.     He  did  so  briefly  and  distinctly. 

"  It  was  for  the  jury,"  he  said,  *^  tp  consider  whedier 
the  prosecutor  had  made  out  his  plea.  For  himself,  he 
sincerely  grieved  to  say,  that  a  shadow  of  doubt  remain- 
ed not  upon  his  mind  concerning  the  verdict  which  the 
inquest  had  to  bring  in.  He  would  not  follow  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  through  the  impeachment  which  he  had 
brought  against  the  statute  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  He  and  the  jury  were  sworn  to  judge  according 
to  the  laws  as  they  stood,  not  to  criticise,or to  evade,  or 
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eten  to  justify  them.  In  no  civil  case  would  a  coanse! 
have  been  permitted  to  plead  his  client's  case  in  the  teeth 
of  the  law  ;  but  in  the  hard  situation  in*  which  counsel 
were  often  placed  in  the  Criminal  Court,  as^well  as  out 
of  favour  to  all  presumptions  of  innocence,  he  had  not 
inclined  to  interrupt  the  learned  gentleman,  or  narrow  his 
plea.  The  present  law,  as  it  now  stood,  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  to  check  the  alarm- 
ing progress  of  a  dreadful  crime  ;  when  it  was  found  too 
severe  for  its  purpose,  it  would  doubtless  be  altered  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  ;  at  present  it  was  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  rule  of  the  court,  and,  according  to  the 
oath  which  they  had  taken,  it  must  be  that  of  the  jury. 
This  unhappy  girl's  situation  could  not  be  doubted  ;  that 
she  had  borne  a  child,  and  that  the  child  had  disappear- 
ed, were  certain  facts.  The  learned  counsel  had  failed 
to  show  that  she  had  communicated  her  situation.  AH 
the  requisites  of  the  case  required  by  the  statute  were 
thwefore  before  the  jury.  The  learned  gentleman  had, 
indeed,  desired  them  to  throw  out  of  consideration  the 
panel's  own  confession,  which  was  the  plea  usually  urged 
in  penury  of  all  others,  by  counsel  in  his  situation,  who 
usually  felt  that  the  declarations  of  their  clients  bore  hard 
on  them.  But  that  the  Scottish  law  designed  that  a  cer- 
tain weight  should  be  laid  on  these  declarations,  which, 
he  admitted,  were  quodamModo  extrajudicial,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  universal  practice  by  which  they  were  al- 
ways produced  and  read,  as  part  of  the  prosecutor's 
probation.  In  the  present  case,  no  person,  who  had  heard 
the  witnesses  describe  the  appearance  of  the  young  wom- 
an before  she  left  Saddletree's  house,  and  contrasted  it 
with  that  of  her  state  and  condition  at  her  return  to  her 
father's,  could  have  any  doubt  that  the  fact  of  delivery  had 
taken  place,  as  set  forth  in  her  own  declaration,  which 
was,  therefore,  not  a  solitary  piece  of  testimony,  but  ad- 
miniculated  and  supported  by  the  strongest  circumstantial 
proof. 

"  He  did  not,"  he  said,  "  state  the  impression  upon 
his  own  mind  with  the  purpose  of  biassing  theirs.       He 
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bad  felt  no  less  than  they  had  done  from  the  scene  of  do- 
mestic misery  which  had  been  exhibited  before  ihem  ; 
and  if  they,  having  God  and  a  good  conscience,  the 
sanctity  of  their  oath,  and  the  regard  due  to  the  law  of 
the  country,  before  ibeir  eyes,  could  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion favourable  to  this  unhappy  prisoner,  be  should  re- 
joice as  much  as  any  one  in  Court ;  for  never  -  had  he 
found  bis  duty  more  distressing  than  in  discharging  it  that 
day,  and  glad  he  would  be  to  be  relieved  from  the  still 
more  painful  task  whic}i  would  otherwise  remain  for  him.'* 
The  jujy,  having  heard  the  Judge's  address,  bowed 
and  retired,  preceded  by  a  macer  of  Court,  to  the  apart- 
ment destined  for  their  deliberation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Law,  take  thy  victim— May  she  find  the  mercjr 

la  yon  mild  Heaven,  which  this  hard  world  denies  her! 

It  was  an  hour  ere  the' jurors  returned,  and  as  they 
traversed  the  crowd  with  slow  steps,  as  men  about  to  dis- 
charge themselves  of  a  heavy  and  painful  responsibility, 
the  audience  was  hushed  into  profound,  earnest,  and  aw- 
ful silence. 

"  Have, you  agreed  on  your  chancellor,  gentlemen  ?** 
was  the  first  question  of  the  Judge. 

The  foreman,  called  in  Scotland  .the  chancellor  of  the 
jury,  usually  the  man  of  best  rank  and  estimation  among 
the  assizers,  stepped  forward,  and,  with  a  low  reverence, 
delivered  to  the  Court  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the  ver- 
dict, which,  until  of  late  years,  that  verbal  returns  are  in 
some  instances  permitted,  was  always  couched  in  writing. 
The  jury  remained  standing  while  the  Judge  broke  the 
seals  ;  and  having  perused  the  paper,  handed  it,  with  an 
air  o(  mournful  gravity,  down  to  the  clerk  of  Court  who 
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proceeded  to  engross  in  the  record  the  yet  unknown  ver- 
dict, of  which,  however,  all  omened  the  tragical  contents. 
A  form  still  remained,  trifling  and  unimportant  in  itself, 
but  to  which  imagination  adds  a  sort  of  tolemnitj,  from 
the  awful  occasion  upon  which  it  is  used.  A  lighted 
candle  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  original  paper  con- 
taining the  verdict  was  inclosed  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and, 
sealed  with  the  Judge's  own  signet,  was  transmitted  to 
the  Crown  Office,  to  be  preserved  among  other  records 
of  the  same  kind.  As  all  this  is  transacted  in  profound 
silence,  the  producing  and  extinguishing  the  candle  seems 
a  type  of  the  human  spark  which  is  shortly  afterwards 
doomed  to  be  quenched,  and  excites  in  the  spectators 
something  of  the  same  effect  which  in  England  is  ob- 
tained by  the  Judge  assuming  the  fatal  cap  of  judgment. 
When  these  preliminary  forms  had  been  gone  through, 
the  Judge  required  Euphemia  Deans  to  attend  to  the 
verdict  to  be  read. 

After  the  usual  words  of  style,  the  verdict  set  forth, 
that  the  Jury  having  made  choice  of  John  Kirk,  Esq,  to 
be  their  chancellor,  and  Thomas  Moore,  merchant,  to  be 
their  cl^k,  did,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  find  the  said 
Euphemia  Deans  Guilty  of  the  crime  libelled  ;  but,  in 
consideration  of  her  extreme  youth,  and  the  cruel  cir- 
cumstances of  her  case,  did  earnestly  entreat  that  the 
Judge  would  recommend  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Judge,  "  you  have  done  your 
duty — and  a  painful  one  it  must  have  been  to  men  of 
humanity  like  you.  I  will  undoubtedly  transmit  your  re- 
commendation to  the  throne.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
all  who  now  hear  me,  but  esp^ially  to  inform  that  un- 
happy young  woman,  in  order  that  her  mind  may  be  set- 
ded  accordingly,  that  I  have  not  the  least  hope  of  a  par- 
don being  granted  in  the  present  case.  You  know  the 
crime  has  been  increasing  in  this  land,  and  I  know  farth- 
er, that  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the  lenity  in  which  the 
laws  have  been  exercised,  and  that  there  b  therefore  no 
hope  whatever  of  obtaining  a  remission  for  this  offence." 
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The  Jary  bowed  again,  and,  released  from  their  painful  of- 
fice, dispersed  themselves  among  the  mass  of  bystanders." 

The  Court  then  asked  Mr.  Fairbrother,  whether  he  had 
anything  to  say^  why  judgment  should  not  follow  on  the 
verdict  *?  The  counsel  had  spent  some  time  in  perusing, 
and  reperusiog  the  verdict,  counting  the  letters  in  each 
^  juror's  name,  and  weighing  every  phrase,  nay  every  syl- 
lable, in  the  nicest  scales  of  legal  criticism.  But  the 
clerk  of  the  jury  had  understood  his  buaness  too  well. 
No  flaw  was  to  be  found,  and  Fairbrother  mournfully  in- 
timated, that  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

The  presiding  Judge  then  addressed  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner : — "  Euphemia  Deans,  attend  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  now  to  be  pronounced  against  you." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  with  a  composure  far 
greater  than  could  have  been  augured  from  her  demean- 
our during  some  parts  of  the  trial,  abode  the  conclusion 
of  the  awful  scene.  So  nearly  does  the  mental  portion 
'of  our  feelings  resemble  those  which  are  corporal,  that 
the  first  severe  bbws  which  we  receive  bring  with  them 
a  stunning  apathy,  which  renders  us  indifferent  to  thbse 
ihat  follow  them.  -  Thus  said  Mandrin,when  he  was  under- 
going the  punishment  of  the  wheel ;  and  so  have  all  felt, 
upon  whom  successive  inflictions  have  descended  with 
continuous  and  reiterated  violence. 

"  Young  woman,"  said  the  Judge,  **  it  is  my  painful  du- 
ty to  tell  you,  that  your  life  is  forfeited  under  a  law,  which, 
if  it  may  seem  in  some  degree  severe,  is  yet  wisely  so, 
to  render  those  of  your  unhappy  situation  aware  what 
risk  they  run,  by  concealing,  out  of  pride  or  false  shame, 
their  lapse  from  virtue,  and  making  no  preparation  to 
save  .the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  infants  whom  they  are 
to  bring  into  the  world.  When  you  concealed  your  situ- 
ation from  your  mistress,  your  sister,  and  other  worthy 
and  compassionate  persons  of  your  own  sex,  in  whose 
favour  your  former  conduct  had  given  you  a  fair  place 
you  seem  to  me  to  have  bad  in  your  contemplation,  at 
least  the  death  of  the  helpless  creature,  for  whose  life, 
you  negletted  to  provide.      How  the  child  was  disposed 
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of— whether  it  was  dealt  upon  by  another,  or  by  yourself 
— whether  the  extraordinary  story  you  have  told  is  partly 
false,  or  altogether  so,  is  between  God  and  your  own 
conscience.  1  will  not  aggravate  your  distress  by  press- 
ing on  that  topic,  but  I  do  most  solemnly  adjure  you  to 
employ  the  remaining  space  of  your  time  in  making  your 
peace-  with  God,  for  which  purpose  such  reverend  cler- 
gyman, as  you  yourself  may  name,  shall  have  access  to 
you.  Notwithstanding  the  humane  recommendation  of 
the  jury,  I  cannot  afford  to  you,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  the  slightest  hope  that  your  life 
will  be  prolonged  beyond  the  period  assigned  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  your  sentence.  Forsaking,  therefore,  the 
thoughts  of  this  world,  let  your  mind  be  prepared  by  re- 
pentance for  those  of  more  awful  moments — for  death, 
judgment,  and  eternity. — Doomsler,  read  the  sentence."^ 

When  the  Doomster  showed  himself,  a  tall  haggard 
figure,  arrayed  in  a  fantastic  garment  of  black  and  grey, 
passmented  with  silver  lace,  all  fell  back  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive horror,  and  made  wide  way  for  him  to  approach 
the  foot  of  the  table.  As  this  office  was  held  by  the 
common  executioner,  men  shouldered  each,  other  back- 
ward to  avoid  even  the  touch  of  his  garment,  and  some 
were  seen  to  brush  their  own  clothes,  which  had  acci- 
dentally become  subject  to  such  contamination.  A  sound 
went  through  the  court,  produced  by  each  person  draw- 
ing in  their  breath  hard,  as  men  do  when  they  expect  or 
witness  what  is  frightful,  and  at  the  same  time  affecting. 
The  caitiff  villain  yet  seemed,  amid  his  hardened  bru- 
tality, to  have  some  sense  of  his  being  the  object  of  pub- 
lic detestation,  which  made  him  impatient  of  being  in 
public,  as  birds  of  evil  omen  are  anxious  to  escape  from 
daylight,  and  from  pure  air. 

Repeating  after  the  Clerk  of  Court  he  gabbled  over 
the  words  of  the  sentence,  which  condemned  Euphemia 
Deans  to  be  conducted  back  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 

))urgh,  and  detained  there  until  Wednesday  the  —: day 

of ;  and  upon  that  day,  betwixt  the  hours  of  two 

25  ^  VOL.  I. 
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and  four  o'clock  afternoon,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  common 
place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  by  the  neck  upon  a 
gibbet.  "  And  this,"  said  the  Doomster,  aggravating  his 
harsh  voice,  "  I  pronounce  for  doom.^^ 

He  vanished  when  he  had  spoken  the  last  emphatic 
word,  like  a  foul  fiend  after  the  purpose  of  his  visitation 
has  been  accomplished  ;  but  the  impression  of  horror, 
excited  by  his  presence  and  his  errand,  remained  upon 
tlie  crowd  of  spectators. 

The  unfortunate  criminal, for  so  she  must  now  be  termed, 
with  more  susceptibility,  and  more  irritable  feelings  than 
her  fatiier  and  sister,  was  found,  in  this  emergence,  to 
possess  a  considerable  share  of  their  courage.  She  bad 
remained  standing  motionless  at  the  bar  while  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  was  observed  to  shut  ber  eyes  when 
the  Doomster  appeared.  But  she  was  the  first  to  break 
silence  when  that  evil  form  had  left  his  place. 

"  God  forgive  ye,  my  Lords,"  she  said,  "  and  dinna 
be  angry  wi'  me  for  wishing  it — we  a'  need  forgiveness. — 
As  for  myself,  I  canna  blame  ye,  for  ye  act  up  to  your 
lights  ;  and  if  I  havena  killed  my  poor  infant,  ye  may 
witness  a^  tl)at  hae  seen.it  this  day,  that  I  haebeen  the 
means  of  killing  my  grey-headed  father — I  deserve  the 
warst  frae  man,  and  frae  God  too — But  God  is  mair  mer- 
cifu'  to  us  than  we  are  to  each  other." 

With  these  words  the  trial  concluded.  The  crowd 
rushed,  bearing  forward  and  shouldering  each  other,  out 
of  the  court,  in  the  same  tumultuar}'^  mode  in  which  they  had 
entered  ;  and,  in  the  excitation  of  animal  motion  and  aini-^ 
mal  spirits,  soon  forgot  whatever  they  had  felt  as  impressive 
in  the  scene  which  they  had  witnessed.  The  professional 
spectators,  whom  habit  and  theory  had  rendered  as  cal- 
lous to  the  distress  of  the  scene  as  medical  men  are  to 
those  of  a  surgical  bperation,  walked  homeward  in  groups, 
discussing  the  general  principle  of  the  statute  under  which 
the  young  woman  was  condemned,  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  without  consid* 
ering  even  that  of  the  judge  as  exempt  from  their  criticism 
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The  female  spectators,  more  compassionate,  were  loud 
in  exclamation  against  that  part  of  the  Judge's  speech 
which  seemed  to  cut  off  the  hope  of  pardon. 

"  Set  him  up,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Howden,  "*to  tell  us 
that  the  poor  lassie  behoved  to  die,  when  Mr.  John  Kirk, 
as  civil  a  gentleman  as  is  within  the  ports  of  the  town, 
took  the  pains  to  prigg  for  her  himsell.'' 

"  Ay,  but  neighbour,'*  said  Miss  Damahoy,  drawing  up 
her  thin  maidenly  form  to  its  full  height  of  prim  dignity 
— "  I  really  think  this  unnatural  business  of  having  bas- 
tard-bairns should  be  putten  a  stop  to— There  isna  a  huzzy 
now  on  this  side  of  thirty  that  ye  can  bring  within  your 
doors,  but  there  will  be  chields — writer-lads,  prentice-lads, 
and  what  not — coming  traiking  after  them  for  their  de- 
struction, and  discrediting  ain's  honest  house  into  the  bar- 
gain— I  hae  nae  patience  wi'  them." 

"  Hout,  neighbour,"  said  Mrs.  Howden,  "  we  suld  live 
and  let  live— -we  hae  been  young  oursells,  and  we  are  no 
aye  to  judge  the  warst  when  lads  and  lasses  forgather." 

"  Young  oursells  ?  and  judge  the  warst  1"  said  Miss 
Damahoy.  "  I  am  no  sae  auld  as  that  comes  to,  Mrs. 
Howden  ;  and  as  for  what  ye  ca'  the  warst,  1  ken  neither 
good  nor  bad  about  the  matter,  I  thank  my  stars !" 

"  Ye  are  thankfu'  for  sma'  mercies,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Howden,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  ;  "  and  as  for  you  arid 
yoimg— I  trow  ye  were  doing  for  yoursell  at  the  last  riding 
of  the  Scots  Parliament,  and  that  was  in  the  gracious  year 
seven,  sae  ye  can  be  nae  sic  chicken  at  ony  rate." 

Plumdamas,  who  acted  as  squire  of  the  body  to  the  two 
contending  dames,  instantly  saw  the  hazard  of  entering 
into  such  delicate  points  of  chronology,  and  being  a  lover 
of  peace  and  good  neighbourhood,  lost  no  time  in  bring- 
ing back  the  conversation  to  its  original  subject. 

"  The  judge  didna  tell  us  a'  he  could  hae  tell'd  us,  if 
he  had  liked,  about  the  application  for  pardon,  neigh- 
bours," said  he  ;  "  there  is  aye  a  wimple  in  a  lawyer's 
clew  ;  but  it's  a  wee  bit  of  a  secret." 

"  And  what  is't  9 — what  is't,  neighbour  Plumdamas  1" 
said  Mrs.  Howden  and  Miss  Damahoy  at  once,  the  acid 
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^  fermentation  of  their  dispute  being  at  once  neutralized  by 
the  powerful  alkali  impHed  in  the  word  secret. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Saddletree  can  tell  ye.  tliat  better  than 
me,  for  it  was  him  that  tauld  me,"  said  Plujpdamas  as 
Saddletree  came  up,  with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  arm, 
and  looking  very  disconsolate. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  Saddletree  he  looked 
very  scornful.  "  They  speak  about  stopping  the  frequen- 
cy of  child-murder,"  said  he,  in  a  contemptuous  tone  ; 
"  do  ye  think  our  auld  enemies  of  England,  as  Glendook 
aye  ca's  them  in  his  printed  Statute-book,  care  a  boddle 
whether  we  didna  kill  ane  anitber,  skin  and  birn,  horse 
and  foot,  man,  woman,  and  bairns,  all  and  sindry,  omnes 
et  singuloSf  as  Mr.  Crossrayloof  says  9  Na,  na,  it's  no 
that  hinders  them  frae  pardoning  the  bit  lassie.  But  here 
is  the  pinch  of  the  plea.  The  King  and  Queen  are  sae  ill 
pleased  wi'  that  mistak  about  Porteous,  that  deij  a  kindly 
Scot  will  they  pardon  again,  either  by  reprieve  or  remis^ 
sion,  if  the  haill  town  o'  Edinburgh  should  he  a'  hanged 
on  ae  tow." 

"-Deil  that  they  were  back  at  their  German  kale-yard 
then,*  as  my  neighbour  MacCroskie  ca's  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Howden,  "  an  tliat's  the  way  they're  gaun  to  guide. us!" 

"  They  say  for  certain,"  said  Miss  Damaboy,  "  that 
King  George  flang  his  periwig  in  the  fire  when  be  heard 
o'  the  Porteous  mob." 

"  He  has  done  that,  they  say,"  replied  Saddletree, 
"  for  less  thing." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Miss  Damaboy,  "  he  might  keep  mair 
wit  in  his  anger — but  it's  a'  the  better  for  his  wigmaker, 
I'se  warrant." 

"  The  Queen  tore  her  biggonets  for  perfect  anger, — 
ye'U  hae  heard  o'  that  too  ?"  said  Plumdamas.  "And 
the  King,  they  say,  kickit  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  no 
keeping  down  the  mob  of  Edinburgh ;  but  I  dihna  believe 
be  wad  behave  sae  ungenteel." 

"  It's  dooms  truth,  though,"  said  Saddletree  5  '*  and  ha 
was  for  kickin  the  Duke  of  Argyle  too,"^ 
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"  Kickin  the  Duke  of  Argyle  !"  exclaimed  the  hearers 
at  once,  in  all  the'  various  combined  keys  of  utter  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Ay,  but  MacCallumMore's  blood  wadna  sit  down 
wi'  that ;  there  was  risk  of  Andro  Ferrara  coming  in 
thirdsman.'* 

"  The  duke  is  a  real  Scotsman — a  true  friend  to  tlie 
country,"  answered  Saddletree's  hearers. 

"  Ay,  troth  is  he,  to  king  and  country  baith,  as  ye  shall 
hear,"  continued  the  orator,  "  if  ye  will  come  in  bye  to 
our  house,  for  it's  safest  speaking  of  sic  things  inter 
parietes.^ 

When  they  entered  his  shop  he  thrust  his  prentice  boy 
out  of  it,  and,  imlocking  his  desk,  took  out,  with  an  air  of 
grave  and  complacent  importance,  a  dirty  and  crumpled 
piece  of  printed  paper ;  he  observed  "  This  is  new  corn 
— it's  no  every  body  could  show  ye  the  like  of  this.  It's 
the  duke's  speech  about  the  Porteous  mob,,  just  promul- 
gated by  the  hawkers.  Ye  shall  hear  what  Ian  Roy  Cean 
says  for  himsell.^  My  correspondent  bought  it  in  the 
Palace-yard,  that's  like  just  under  the  king's  nose — 1 
think  he  claws  up  their  mittans!— It  came  in  a  letter  about 
a  foolish  bill  of  exchange  that  the  man  wanted  me  to  re- 
new for  him.  I  wish  ye  wad  see  about  it,  Mrs.  Sad- 
dletree." 

Honest  Mrs.  Sfiddletree  had  hitherto  been  so  sincerely 
distressed  about  the  situation  of  her  unfortunate  protegee, 
that  she  had  suffered  her  husband  to  proceed  in  his  own 
way,  without  attending  to  what  he  was  saying.  The 
words  bill  and  renewy  had,  however,  an  awakening  sound 
in  them  ;  and  she  snatched  the  letter  which  her  husband 
held  towards  her,  and  wiping  her  eyes,  and  putting  on  her 
spectacles,  endeavoured,  as  fast  as  the  dew  which  collect- 
ed on  h^r  glasses  would  permit,  to  get  at  the  meaning  of 
the  needful  part  of  the  epistle  ;  while  her  husband,  with 
pompous  elevation,  read  an  extract  from  the  speech. 

''  I  am  no  minister,  I  never  was  a  mmister,  and  I  never 

will  b^  one" 

26*    VOL.  I. 
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<'  I  didaa  ken  his  graoe  was  ever  designed  fbi  the  min- 
istry," interrupted  Mrs.  Howden. 

"  He  disna  mean  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Mrs.  How- 
den, but  a  minister  of  state,"  said  Saddletree  with  con- 
descending goodness,  and  then  proceeded  :  "  The  time 
was  when  I  might  have  been  a  piece  of  a  minister,  but  I 
was  too  sensible  of  my  own  incapacity  to  engage  in  any 
state  affair.  And  I  thank  God  that  I  had  always  too  great 
a  value  for  those  few  abilities  which  nature  has  given  me, 
to  employ  them  in  doing  any  drudgery,  or  any  job  of  what 
kind  soever.  I  have,  ever  since*  I  set  out  in  the  world, 
(and  I  believe  few  have  set  out  more  early,)  served  my 
prince  with  my  tongue  ;  I  have  served  him  with  any  little 
interest  I  had,  and  I  have  served  him  witlx  my  sword,  and 
in  my  profession  of  arms.  I  have  held  employments 
which  I  have  lost,,  and  were  I  to  be  to-morrow  deprived 
of  those  which  still  remain  to  roe,  and  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured honestly  to  des^arve,  1  would  still  serve  him  to 
the  last  acre  of  my  inheritance,  and  to  the  last  drop  of 
my  bipod." — 

Mrs.  Saddletree  here  broke  b  upon  the  orator.-^"  Mr, 
Saddletree,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a'  this  9  H-ere  are  ye 
clavering  about  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  this  man  Mar- 
tingale gaun  to  break  on  our  hands,  and  k)se  us  gude  sixty 
pounds — I  wonder  what  duke  will  pay  that,  quothai — I 
wisli  the  Duke  of  Argyle  would  pay  his  ain  accounts — He 
is  in  a  thousand  punds  Scots  on  thae  very  books  when  he 
was  liast  at  Roystoun — I'm  no  saying  but  he's  a  just  no- 
bleman, and  that  it's  gude  siller^-but  it  wad  drive  aoe  daft 
to  be  confused  wi'  deukes  and  drakes,  and  thae  distressed 
folk  up  stairs,  that's  Jeanie  Deans  and  her  father.  And 
then,  putting  the  very  callant  that  \vas  sewing  the  ourple 
out  o'  the  shop,  to  play  wi'  blackguards  in  the  close~Sit 
still,  neighbours,  it's  no  that  I  mean  to  disturb  yoa  ;  but 
what  between  courts  a'  law  and  courts  o'  state,  and  upper 
and  under  parliaments,  and  parliament^houses,  here  and 
in  London,  the  gudeman's  gane  clean  gyte,  I  think.**  , 

The  gossips  understood  civility,  and  the  rule  of  doing 
as  they  would  be  done  by,  .too  well,  to  tarry  upon  the 
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slight  invitatioa  implied  ia  th^  coookaofi  of  iHa  speech, 
and  therefore  made  their  fartweya  and  departure  as  fast 
B8  possible.  Saddletree  wbiaperHig  to  Phimdamas  that  he 
would  loeet  bkn  at  MacCraskie's^  (the  lown»bre\iped  abojp 
in  the  Luckenbootha, .  already  meottoDedy)  ^'  m  the  hour 
of  cau9e»  and  put  MacCalluii^Aore's  speech  hi  his  pocket, 
for  a*  the  gudewife'b  dio." 

When  Mrs*  Saddletree  saw  the  house  freed  of  ber  im- 
portunate visiters,  and  the  littte  boy  rechioied  Irora  the 
pastimes  of  the  wynd  to  the  exercise  of  the  awl,  she  went 
to  visit  her  unhappy  relative,  Daf id  Deans,  and  bis  elder 
daughter,  vAiO  bad  fettsd  in  her  house  tbe  nearest  place  of 
friendly  refuge. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

hob,     Alas !  what  poor  dbillifs  in  me 

To  do  bk*  good? 
iM^io.  —— Aiwy  *e  power  3fo*i  haw. 

Measure/or  Meamtre, 

When  Mrs.  Saddletree  entered  the  apartment  in  which 
her  guests  had  shrouded  their  misery,  she  found  the  win- 
dow darkened.  The  feebleness  which  followed  his  long 
swoop  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  lay  the  old  man  iq 
bed.  The  curtains  were  drawn  around  him,  and  Jeanie 
sat  motionless  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  Mrs.  Saddletree 
was  a  woman  of  kindness,  nay,  of  feeling,  but  not  of  del- 
icacy. She  opened  the  half-shut  window,  drew  aside  the 
curtain,  aiul  taking  her  kinsman  by  the  hand,  exhorted  him 
to  sit  up,  and  bear  his  sorrow  like  a  good*  man,  and  a 
Christian  man,  as  he  was.  But  when  she  quitted  his  hand, 
it  feU  powerless  by  his  side,  nor  did  he  attempt  the  least 
reply. 

"  Is  all  over  V^  asked  Jeanie,  with  lips  and  cheeks  as 
pale  as  ashes, — "  And  is  there  nae  hope  for  her  ^^ 
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<^  Nane,  or  next  to  nane,"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree  ;  "  I 
heard  the  Jadge-carle  say  it  with  my  ain  ears — ^It  was  a 
burning  shame  to  see  sae  mony  o'  them^set  up  yonder  in 
their  red  gowns  and  black  gowns,  and  a'  to  take  the  life 
o'  a  bit  senseless  lassie.  I  had  never  muckle  broo  o'  my 
gudeman's  gossips,  and  now  I  like  them  waur  than  ever. 
The  only  wise-like  thing  I  heard  ony  body  s^  was  decent 
Mr.  John  Kirk  of  Kirk-knowe,  and  be  wussed  them  just 
to  get  the  King's  mercy,  and  nae  mair  about  it.  But  he 
spake  to  unreasonable  folk — he  might  just  hae  keepit  his 
breath  to  hae  blawn  on  his  porridge." 

."  But  can  the  King  gie  her  mercy  1"  said  Jeanie, 
earnestly.     "  Some  folk  tell  me  he  canna  gie  mercy  in 

cases  of  mur in  cases  like  her's.'* 

'  "  Can  he  gie  mercy,  hinny  9 — I  weel  I  wot  he  can^ 
when  he  likes.  There  was  young  Singlesword,  that  stickit 
the  Laird  of  Ballencleuch,  and  Captain  Hackum,  the 
Englishman,  that  killed  Liady  Colgrain's  gudeman,  and 
the  Master  of  Saint  Clair,  that  shot  the  twa  Shaws,  and 
mony  mair  in  my  time — to  be  sure  they  were  gentle  blude, 
and  had  their  kin  to  speak  for  them — And  there  was  Jock 
Portcous  the  other  day — I'se  warrant  there's  mercy,  an 
folk  could  win  at  it." 

"  Porteous  ?"  said  Jeanie  ;  "  very  true — I  forget  a' 
that  I  suld  maist  mind. — Fair  ye  weel,  Mrs.  Saddletree ; 
and  may  ye  never  want  a  friend  in  the  hour  o'  distress!" 

"  Will  ye  no  stay  wi'  your  father,  Jeanie,  bairn  9 — ^Ye 
had  better,"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree. 

*>  I  will  be  wanted  ower  yonder,"  indicating  the  Tol- 
booth  with  her  hand,  "  and  I  maun  leave  him  now,  or  I 
will  never  be  able  to  leave  him.  I  feama  for  his  life — I 
ken  how  strong-hearted  he  is — ^I  ken  it,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  her  bosom,  '*  by  my  ain  heart  at  this  minute." 

"  Weel,  hinny,  if  ye  think  it's  for  the  best,  better  he 
stay  here  and  rest  him,  than  gang  back  to  St.  Leonard's." 

"  Muckle  better — muckle  better— God  bless  you — God 
bless  you  ! — At  no  rate  let  him  gang  till  ye  hear  frae  me,*^ 
said  Jeanie. 
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<«  But  ye'H  be  back  belire  V  said  Mfs.  Saddktree, 
detaining  her ;  ^'  they  wunna  let  ye  $tay  y<^Qd9r,  hi^oyt" 

"  But  I  maun  gang  to  St.  Le<mard's-— th^^'s  r^uokle 
to  be  ^uqe,  and  litde  tioie  to  do  itio — And  I bayeiWQod^' 
to  speak  to— God  Mess  you— take  care  of  roy  father." 

She  bad  reached  tbe  door  of  the  apartment^  when  sud* 
denly  turning,  she  came  back,  and  knelt  dowq  by  the  bedt 
side.—''  O  father,  gie  me  your  blessing-^I  dare  not  go 
till  ye  bless  me.  Say  but  God  bteas  y^j  aod  Jtfosper  y^ 
Jeanie — try  but  to  say  thaf  I" 

Instinctively,  rather  thap  by  an  ex^ertion  pf  iiUel)eet» 
the  old  man  murmured  a  prayer,  that  ^'  pui^I^aed  and 
promised  blessings  might  be  multiplied  upon  her.'^ 

*'  He  has  blessed  mine  ^rand,"  said  m  da^^hter,  ris^ 
ing  from  ber  knees,  ''  and  it  is  borne  in  upoo  my  mind 
that  I  shall  prosper." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room* 

Mrs.  Saddletree  looked  after  hef ,  and  shook  ber  head. 
"  I  wish  she  binna  roving,  poor  tbmg-^Tbere's  aometbing 
4ueer  about  a'  thae  Deaoaes.  I  diana  like  folk  to  be  sae 
rauckle  better  than  other  fotk — deldool  oodnes  gude  o't« 
But  if  she's  gaun  to  look  after  the  kye  at  St.  Leonard's^ 
that's  another  story,  to  be  sure  they  vmim  he  sortfid. — 
Grizsde,come  up  here  and  take  tent  lotbe  honest  aiild  mtn^ 
and  see  he  wants  naetbiog. — Ye  silly  tawpie/'  (vddrfssing 
tbe  maidr'servant  as  she  entered,)  "  what  garr'd  ye  buafc 
up  your  cockerJBpny  that  gate  1  I  think  therms  been 
ene'ugh  the  day  to  gie  an  awfu'  wataii]^  about  your  oock- 
ups  ai)d  your  faUal  duda— see  what  Aey  a'  come  tot'* 
2£c.  he*  &;c.  &c« 

Leaving  the  good  lady  to  her  lecture  li^on  wtwldly  van** 
iues,  we  must  transport  our  reader  to  the  cell  in  whfeib 
the  unfortunate  Effie  Deans  was  now  imiwtored,  bebg  re-* 
stricted  of  several  liberties  which  she  hifcd  enjoyed  before* 
^e  sentence  was  pronounced. 

When  sbe  had  remained  about  an  hour  in  tbe  state  of 
stupified  horror  so  natural  in  her  situation,  ^e  was  dis** 
Curbed  by  the  opening  of  the  jarring  bolts  of  her  place  o1 
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coBfinement,  and  RatclifTe  showed  himself.  ^^  It's  your, 
sister,"  he  said,  **  wants  to  speak  t'yCjj^  Effie." 

**  1  canna  see  naebody,"  said  Effie  with  a  hasty  irrita- 
bility which  misery  had  rendered  more  acute — "  I  canna 
see  naebody,  and  least  of  a'  her — bid  her  take  care  o' 
the  add* man — I  am  naething  to  ony  o'  them  now,  nor 
them  to  me. 

**  She  says  she  maun  see  ye,  though,^  said  Ratclifie  ; 
and  Jeanie,  rushing  into  the  apartment,  tUrew  her  arms 
round  her  sister's  neck,  who  writhed  to  extricate  herself 
from  her  embrace. 

"  What  signifies  coming  to  greet  ower  me,''  said  poor 
Effie,  *^  when  you  have  killed  me  ? — killed  me,  when  a 
word  of  your  mouth  would  have  saved  me — killed  me, 
when  I  am  an  innocent  creature — innocent  of  that  guilt 
at  least — and  me,  that  wad  hae  wared  body  and  soul  to 
save  your  finger  from  being  hurt !" 

^'  I  ou  shdl  not  die,"  said  Jeanie,  with  enthusiastic 
firmness ;  ^^  say  what  ye  like  o'  me — think  what  ye  like 
o'  me— only  promise— for  1  doubt  your  proud  heart — that 
ye  wunna  harm  yourself,  and  you  shail  not  die  this  shame- 
ful death." 

^^  A  shameful  death  I  will  not  die,  Jeanie,  lass.*  I  have 
that  in  my  heart — though  it  has  been  ower  kind  a  ane — 
that  wunna  bide  shame.  Gae  bame  to  our  father,  and 
think  na6  mair  on  me — I  have  eat  my  last  earthly  njeal." 

"  O  !  thfa  was  what  I  feared !"  said  Jeanie.* 

"  Hout,  tout,  hinnie,"  said  Ratcliffe ;  "  it's  but  little  ye 
ken  o'  thae  things.  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o' 
the  sentence,  they  hae  heart  eneugh  to  die  rather  than 
bide  out  the  sax  weeks ;  but  they  aye  bide  the  sax  weeks 
out  for  a'  that.  I  ken  the  gate  o't  weel ;  I  hae  fronted 
the  doomster  three  times,  and  here  I  stand,  Jim  RatcliflTe, 
for  a'  that.  Had  I  tied  my  napkin  strait  the  first  time, 
as  I  had  a  great  mind  till't — and  it  was  a'  about  a  bit  grey 
cowt,  wasna  worth  ten  punds  sterling — where  would  I 
have  been  now  ?" 

"  And  how  did  you  escape  ?"  said  Jeanie,  the  fates  of 
this  man,  at  first  so  odious  to  her,  having  acquired  a  sud- 
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den  interest  in  her  eyes  from  their  correspopdence  with 
'  those  of  her  sister. 

"  How  did  I  escape  9"  said  Ratcliffe,  with  a  knowing 
wink,—"  I  tell  ye  I  scapit  in  a  way  that  naebody  will  es- 
cape from  this  tolbooth  while  1  keep  the  keys." 

"  My  sister  shall  come  out  in  the  fece  of  the  sun," 
said  Jeanie  ;  **  I  will  go  to  London,  and  beg  her  pardon 
from  the  King  and  Queen.  If  they  pardoned  Porteous, 
they  may  pardon  her  ;  if  a  sister  asks  a  sister's  life  on 
her  bended  knees,  they  n^  pardon  her — they  shall  par- 
don her — and  they   will  win  a  thousand  hearts  by  it." 

Effie  listened  in  bewildered  astonishment,  and  so  earn- 
est was  her  sister's  enthusiastic  assurance,  that  she  almost 
involuntarily  caught  a  gleam  of  hope,  but  it  instantly 
faded  away. 

"  Ah,  Jeanie  !  the  King  and  Queen  live  in  London, 
a  thousand  miles  from  this — far  ayont  the  saut  sea  ;  I'll 
be  gane  before  ye  win  there  !" 

"  You  are  mista'en,"  said  Jeanie  ;  "  it  is  no  sae  far, 
and  they  go  to  it  by  land  ;  T  learned  something  about  thae 
things  from  Reuben  Butler." 

'^  Ah,  Jeanie  !  ye  never  learned  onything  but  what  was 
gudefrae  the  folk  ye  keepit  company  wi' ;  but  I^— but  I" 
V  — she  wrung  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Dinna  think  on  that  now,"  said  Jeanie  j  "  there  will 
be  time  for  that  if  the  present  space  be  redeemed.  Fare 
ye  weel !  >  Unless  I  die  by  the  road,  I  will  see  the  King's 
face  that  gies  grace.,— O,  sir,"  (to  Ratcli^,)  "  be  kind 
to  her — She  ne'er  kend  what  it  was  to  need  stranger's 
kindness  till  now — Fareweel — fareweel,  Effie — Dinna 
speak  to  me — I  maiinna  greet  now — my  head's  ower 
dizzy  already!" 

She  tore  herself  from  her  sister's  arms,  and  left  the  cell. 
Ratcliffe  followed  her,  and  beckoned  her  into  a  small 
room.     She  obeyed  his  signal,  but  not  without  trembling. 

«  What's  the  fule  thing  shaking  for  9"  said  he  ;  "  I 
mean  nothing  but  civility  to  you.  D — n  me,  I  respect 
you,,  amd  I  can't  help  it.  You  have  so  much  spudk,  Uiat, 
d — n  me,  but  I  think  there's  some  chance  of  your  carry- 
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have  made  some  frie»d  i  try  the  duke — try  MacCalkim- 
More  }  h6's  Scotland's  friend— I  ken  that  the  great  folks 
dinna  muckle  like  hitn— hut  they  fear  hk»,  and  that  will 
serve  your  purpose  ad  weel.  D-ye  ken  naebody  wad  gie 
ye  a  letter  to  him  ?" 

"  Duke  of  Argyle  ?  ■*  said  Jeame,  reeoMeeting  herself 
suddenly*—**  what  was  be  to  that  Argyle  that  su^red  in 
toy  father's  time — in  tlie  persecution  T 

"  His  son  or  grand  son^  I'm  thinkings"  said  RatcHffe  ; 
<  hut  what  o'  that  V^ 

<*  Thank  God  I"  said  Jeanie,  devoutly  clasping  her 
bafrds. 

"  Yott  Whigs  are  aye  thanking  God  ft>r  sometWng^'* 
said  the  ruffian.  "  But  hark  ye,  hinny,  I'll  tel!  ye  a  se- 
cret. Ye  may  m^et  wi*" rough  customers  on  the  Border, 
or  in  the  Mid-land,  aCore  ye  get  to  Limnun.  Now  deil 
ane  o'  them  will  touch  an  acquaintance  o^Daddie  Rattan  ; 
for  though  I  am  retired  frae  public  practice,  yet  they  ken. 
I  can  do  a  gude  or  an  ill  turn  j^et — and  deil  a  gwle  fellow 
that  has  been  but  a  twelvemonth  on  the  lay,  be  he  ruflJer 
or  padder,  but  he  knows  my  gybe*  as  well  as  the  jarkf 
of  e'er  a  queer  cuffinj  in  England— and  there's  rogue'si 
Latin  for  you." 

It  was,  indeed,  totally  unintelligible  to  Jeanie  Deans, 
who  was  only  impatient  to  escape  from  him.  He  hastily 
scrawled  a  line  or  two  on  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,'  and  said 
to  her,  as  she  drew  back  when  he  ofiered  it,  "  Hey !  what 
Ae  deit- — it  wunna  bite  you,  my  lass— if  it  does  nae 
gude,  it  can  do  nae  ill.  But  I  wish  you  to  show  it,  if  you 
have  ony  fasherie  wi'  ony  o*  &.  Nicolas's  clerks." 

"  Alas  !"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  understand-  what  you 
mean  1" 

**  I  mean  if  ye  fell  among  thieves,  my  precio'/s,--*-that 
is  a  Scripture  phrase,  if  ye  will  hae  ane*— the  bauldest  of 
them  will  ken  a  scart  o'  my  guse  feather.     And  now  awa' 

•  Pass.  t  Sea!.  X  Justice  of  Peace. 
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wi'  ye — and  stick  to  Argyle ;  if  oojr  body  cap  do  the  job, 
it  maun  be  him." 

After  casting  an  anxious  look  at  the  grated  windows 
and  blackened  walls  of  the  old  Tolbooth,  and  another 
scarce  less  anxious  at  the  hospitable  lodging  of  Mrs.  Sad-* 
dletree^  Jeanie  turned  her  back  on  that  quarter,  and  soon 
after  on  the  city  itself.  She  reached  St.  Leonard's  Crags 
without  meeting  any  one  whom  she  knew,  which,  in  the 
state  of  her  mind,  she  considered  as  a  great  blessing. 
'^  I  must  do  naetbing,"  she  thought,  as  she  went  along, 
"  that  can  soften  or  weaken  my  heart — it's  ower  weak 
already  for  what  I  hae  to  do.  I  will  think  and  act  as 
firmly  as  I  can,  and  speak  as  little." 

There  was  an  ancient  servant  or  rather  cottar  of 
her  father's  who  had  lived  under  him  for  many  years,  and 
whose  fidelity  was  worthy  of  full  confidence.  She  sent 
for  this  woman,  and,  explaining  to  her  that  the  circum- 
stances of  her  (amily  required  that  she  should  undertake 
a  journey,  which  would  detain  her  £or  some  weeks  from 
home,  she  gave  her  full  instructions  concerning  the  man^ 
agement  of  the  domestic  affairs  in  her  absence.  With 
a  precision,  which,  upon  refiectk>n,  she  herself  could  not 
help  wondering  at,  she  described  and  detailed  the  most 
minute  steps  which  were  to  be  taken,  and  especially  such 
as  were  necessary  for  her  father's  comfwt.  "  It  was 
probable,"  she  said,  "that  he  would  return  to  St.  Leon- 
ard's to-morrow  ;  certain  that  he  would  return  very  soon 
— all  must  be  in  order  for  him.  He  bad  eoeugh  to  dls* 
tress  him,  without  being  fashed  about  warldly  matters." 

In  the  meanwhile  she  toiled  busily,  along  with  May 
Hettly,  to  leave  nothing,  unarranged. 

It  was  deep  m  the  night  when  all  these  matters  were 
settled  ;  and  when  they  bad  partaken  of  some  food,  the 
first  which  Jeanie  had  tasted  on  that  eventful  day,  May 
Hettly,  whose  usual  residence  was  a  cottage  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Deans's  house,  asked  her  young,  mistress^, 
whether  she  would  not  permit  her  to  remain  ia  the  house 
all  night?  "  Ye  hae  had  an  awfu'  day^"  she  said,  "  and 
26     VOL.  I. 
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sorrow  and  fear  are  out  bad  companions  m  the  watches  of 
the  night,  as  I  hae  heard  the  gudeman  say  himsell." 

"  Tfiiey  are  ill  companions,  indeed,"  said  Jeanie*;  "  but 
I  maun  learn  to  ^bide  their  presence,  and  better  begin  in 
the  house  than  in  the  field."' 

She  dismissed  her  aged  assistant  accordingly,— for  so 
slight  was  the  gradation  in  their  rank  of  life,  that  we  Can 
hardly  term  May  a  servant, — and  proceeded  to  make  a 
few  preparations  for  her  journey. 

The  simplicity  of  her  education  and  country  made  these 
preparations  very  brief  and  easy.  Her  tartan  screen 
served  all  the  purposes  of  a  riding-habit,  and  of  an  um- 
brella ;  a  small  bundle  contained  Suchxhanges  of  linen 
as  were  absolutely  necessary.  Barefooted,  as  Sancho 
says,  she  had  come  into  the  world,  and  barefooted  she 
proposed  to  perform  her  pilgrimage ;  and  her  clean  shoes 
and  change  of  snow-white  thread  stockings  were  to  be 
reserved  for  special  occasions  of  ceremony.  She  was  not 
aware,  that  the  English  habits  of  comfort  attach  an  idea 
of  abject  misery  to  the  idea  of  a  barefooted  traveller  ; 
and  if  the  objection  of  cleanliness  had  been  made  to  the 
practice,  she  would  have  been  apt  to  vindicate  herself  up- 
on the  very  frequent  ablutions  to  which,  with  Mahometan 
scrupulosiQr,  a  Scottish  damsel  of  some  condition  usually 
subjects  herself.     Thus  far  therefore  all  was  well. 

From  an  oaken  press  or  cabinet,  in  which  her  father 
kept  a  few  old  books,  and  two  or  three  bundles  of  papers, 
besides  his  ordinary  accounts  and  receipts,  she  sought  out 
and  extracted  from  a  parcel  of  notes  of  sermons,  calcu- 
lations of  interest,  records  of  dying  speeches  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  the  like,  one  or  two  documents  which  she  thought 
might  be  of  some  use  to  her  upon  her  mission.  But  the 
most  important  difficulty  remained  behind,  and  it  had  not 
occurred  to  her  until  that  very  evening..  It  was  the  want 
of  money,  without  which  it  was  impossible  she  should  un- 
dertake so  distant  a  journey  as  she  now  meditated. 

David  Deans,  as  we  have  said,  was  easy,  and  even 
opulent  in  his  circumstances.  But  his  wealth,  like  that 
of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  consisted  in  his  kine  and  herds. 
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and  m  two  or  three  sums  lent  opt  at  interest  to  neighbours 
or  relatives,  who,  far  from  being  in  circumstances  to  pay 
an3rtlung  to  account  of  the  principal  sums,  thought  they 
did  all  that  was  incumbent  on  them,  when,  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  they  discharged  '^  the  annual  rent."  To 
these  debtors  it  would  be  in  vain,  therefore,  to  apply,  even 
with  her  father's  doncurrence  ;  nor  could  she  hope  to 
obtain  such  concurrence,  or  assistance  in  any  mode,  with- 
out such  a  series  of  explanations  and  debates  as  she  feh 
might  deprive  her  totally  of  the  power  of  taking  the  step, 
which,  however  daring  and  hazardous,  she  knew  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  trying  the  last  chance  in  favour  of  her 
sister.  Without  departing  from  filial  reverence,  Jeanie 
had  an  inward  conviction  that  the  feelings  of  her  father, 
however  just,  and  upright,  and  honourable,  were  too  little 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  to  admit  of  his  being 
a  good  judge  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  this  crisis. 
Herself  more  flexible  in  manner,  though  no  less  upright 
in  principle,  she  felt  that  to  ask  his  consent  to  her  pil- 
grimage would  be  to  encounter  the  risk  of  drawing  down 
his  positive  prohibition,  and  under  that  she  believed  her  ' 
journey  could  not  be  blessed  in  its  progress  and  event. 
Accordingly,  she  had  determined  upon  the  means  by 
whieh  she  might  communicate  to  him  her  undertaking 
and  its  purpose,  shortly  after  her  actual  departure.  But 
it  was  impos^ble  to  apply  to  him  for  money  without  alter- 
ing this  arrangement,  and  discussing  fully  die  propriety  of 
her  journey  ;  pecuniary  assistance  from  that  quarter, 
therefore,  was  laid  out  of  the  question. 

It  now  occurred  to  Jeanie  that  she  should  have  con- 
sulted with  Mrs.  Saddletree  on  this  subject.  But,  be- 
sides the  time  that  must  now  necessarily  be  lost  in  recur- 
ring to  her  assistance,  Jeanie  internally  revolted  from  it. 
Her  heart  acknowledged  the  goodness  of  Mrs.  Saddle- 
tree's general  character,  and  the  kind  interest  she  took  in 
their  family  misfortunes ;  but  still  she  felt  that  Mrs.  Sad- 
dletree was  a  woman  of  an  ordinary  and  worldly  way  of 
thinking,  incapable,  from  habit  and  temperament,  of 
taking  a  keen  or  enthusiastic  view  of  such  a  resolution  as 
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she  had  formed  ;  and  to  debate  the  point  widi  her,  and 
to  rely  upon  her  coflvfetion  of  its  prof^iety  for  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  execution,  would  hdve  been  ga]l  and 
wormwood. 

Butler,  whose  assistance  she  might  have  been  assured 
of,  was  greatly  poorer  than  herself.  In  these  oircutnr 
stances,  she  formed  a  singular  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  surmounting  this  difficulty,  the  execiitibn  of  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  cbap*ei. 
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1.  Page  vi.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  "  that  many  a  trae  word  is  spoken  in 
iest/'  The  existence  of  Walter  Scott,  third  son  of  Sir  William  Scott  of 
liardep,  is  instructed,  as  it  is  called,  by  a  charter  under  the  p^at  seal.  Dom- 
ino Willielmo  Scott  de  Harden  Militi,  et  Waltero  Scott  suo  filio  leritimo  ter- 
tio  ^nito,  terranun  de  Roberton."  The  munificent  old  gentleman  left  all  his 
four  sons  considerable  estates,  and  settled  those  of  Eiln^  and  Kaebum,  to- 
gether with  valuable  possessions  around  Lessudden,  upon  Waller,  his  third 
son,  who  is  ancestor  of  the  Scotts  of  Raebum,  and  of  tne  Author  of  Waver- 
ley.  He  appears  to  have  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Quakers, 
or  Friends,  and  a  great  assertor  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  This  was  probably 
at  the  time  when  Ueorge  Fox,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  sect,  made  an 
expedition  into  the  soutti  of  Scotland  abot^t  1657^  on  which  occasion  he  boasts, 
that  "  as  he  first  set  his  horse's  feet  upon  Scottish  ground,  he  felt  the  seed  of 
grace  to  sparkle  about  him  like  innumerable  sparks  of  fire.''  Upon  the  same 
occasion,  probablv,  Sir  Gideon  Scott  of  Highchester,  second  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, immediate  elder  brother  of  Walter,  and  ancestor  of  the  author's  friend 
and  kinsman,  the  present  representative  of  the  family  of  Harden,  also  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  Quakerism.  This  last  convert,  Gideon,  entered  into  a 
controversy  with  the  Rev.  James  Kirkton,  author  of  the  Secret  and  True 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  noticed  by  my  ingenious  friend 
Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatricke  Sharpe,  in  his  valuable  and  curious  edition  of  that 
woric,  4to,  1817.  Sir  William  Scott,  eldest  of  the  brothers,  remained,  amid 
the  defection  of  his  two  younger  brethren,  an  orthodox  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  used  such  means  fbr  reclaiming  Walter  of  Raebum 
from  his  heresy,  as  savoured  far  more  of  persecution  than  persuasion.  In 
this  he  was  assisted  bv  MacDougal  of  Makei*ston,  brother  to  Isabella  Bf ac- 
Dougal,  the  wife  of  the  said  Walter,  and  who,  like  her  husband,  had  con- 
fonned  to  the  Quaker  tenets. 

The  interest  possessed  by  Sir  William  Scott  and  "Makerston  was  powerful 
enough  to  procure  the  two  following  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland, 
directed  against  Walter  of  Raebum  as  an  heretic  and  convert  to  Quakerism, 
appointing  him  to  be  imprisoned  first  in  Edinbur^  jail,  and  then  in  that  of 
Jedburgh  ;  and  his  children  to  be  taken  by  force  from  the  society  and  direc- 
tion of  their  parents,  and  educated  at  a  distance  from  them,  besides  the  as- 
signment of  a  sum  for  their  maintenance,  sufficient  in  those  times  to  be  bur- 
densome to  a  moderate  Scottish  estate. 

''  Apud  Edin.  vigesimo  Junii  1665. 
*'  The  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  having  receaved  information, 
that  Scott  of  Raebum,  and  Isobel  Mackdougall,  his  wife,  being  infected  with 
the  eiror  of  Quakerism,  doe  endeavour  to  breid  and  traine  up  William,  Wal- 
ter, and  Isobel  Scotts,  their  children,  in  the  same  profession,  doe  therefore 

^  *  See  Douglas's  Baronage,  page  216. 
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five  order  and  command  to  Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden,  the  said  Raebum's 
rother,  to  seperat  and  take  away  the  saids  children  from  the  custody  and 
society  of  the  saids  parents,  and  to  cause  educat  and  bring*  them  up  in  his 
owne  house,  or  any  other  convenient  place,  and  ordaines  letters  to  be  direct 
at  the  seid  Sir  William's  instance  against  Raeburn,  for  a  maintenance  to  the 
saids  children,  and  that  the  said  Sir  Wm.  give  aue  account  of  his  diligence 
with  all  eonveniency." 

"■  Edinburgh,  6th  July  1666. 

**  Anent  a  petition  presented  be  Sir  Wm.  Scott  of  Harel«n,  for  himself  and 
in  name  and  behalf  of  the  three  children  of  Walter  Scott  of  Raeburn,  his 
brother,  showing,  that  the  Lords  of  Councill,  by  anc  act  of  the  22d  day  of 
Junii  1665,  did  grant  power  and  warrand  to  the  petitioner,  to  separat  and 
take  away  RaeBurn's  children,  from  his  iamily  and  education,  anci  to  breed 
them  in  some  convenient  place,  where  they  might  be  free  from  all  iufectiou  in 
their  younger  years,  from  tbe  principalis  of  Quakerism,  and,  for  maintenance 
of  the  saids  children,  did  ordain  letters  to  be  direct  against  Raeburn  j  and, 
seeing  the  Petitioner,  in  obedience  to  the  s^id  order,  did  take  away  the  saids 
children,  being  two  sonnes  and  a  daughter,  and  after  some  paines  taken  upon 
them  in  his  owne  family,  hes  sent  them  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  be  bread 
at  schoolcs,  8uad  there  to  be  principled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  rcli- 
pon,  and  that  it  is  necessary  the  Councill  determine  what  shall  be  the  main- 
teaance  for  which  Raeburn^s  three  children  ma^  be  charged,  a  likewise  that 
Eaeburn  himself,  being  now  in  the  Tolbooth  ol  Edinburgh,  where  be  davley 
converses  with  all  the  QuaJiers  who  are  prisoners  there,  and  others  who  daily 
resort  to  them,  whereby  he  is  hardened  in  his  pernitious  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, without  all  hope  of  recovery,  unlesse  he  be  separat  from  such  pernitious 
company,  humbly  therefore,  desyring  that  the  Councell  nTight  determine  up- 
pn  llMj  soume  ol  money  to  be  paved  be  Raeburn,  for  the  education  of  his 
chi4dren,  to  the  petitioner,  who  will  be  countable  therefore  :  and  that,  in  order 
to  his  conversioa,  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  may  be  chang[ed.  The 
Lords  of  his  Maj.  Privy  Councell  having  at  length  heard  and  considered  the 
foresaid  petition,  doe  modifie  the  soume  of  two  thousand  pounds  Scots,  to  be 
payed  yearly  at  the  terme  of  Whitsunday  be  the  said  Walter  S«ott  of  Rae- 
burn, furth  of  his  estate  to  the  petitioner,  for  the  eotertainment  and  education 
of  the  said  children,  beginning  the  first  termes  Dgtyment  thereof  at  Whitsun- 
day last  for  the  halt  year  preceding,  and  so  furth  yearly,  at  the  said  terme  of 
Whitsunday  in  tym  comeing  till  furder  orders  5  aiid  ordaines  the  said  Walter 
Scolt  of  Raeburn  to  be  transported  from  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
prison  of  Jedburgh,  where  his  friends  and  others  may  have  occasion  to  con- 
vert him.  And  to  the  effect  he  may  be  secured  from  the  practice  of  other 
Quakers,  the  said  Lords  doe  hereby  discharge  the  magistrates  of  Jedburgh 
to  suffer  any  persons  suspect  of  these  principles  to  have  accdss  to  him  ;  and 
in  case  any  contraveen,  that  they  secure  ther  persons  till  they  be  therfore 
puneist  j  and  ordaines  letters  to  be  direct  heirupoii  in  form,  as  effeirsf' 

Both  the  sons,  thus  harshly  separated  from  their  father,  proved  good  schol- 
ars. The  eldesjt,  WHliam,  who  catrried  on  the  line  of  Raeburn,  was,  like  his 
father,  a  deep  Orientalist  j  the  younger,  Wsilter,  became  a  good  classical 
&cholar,  a  great  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairu,  and 
a  Jacobite  so  distinguished  for  zeal,  that  he  made  a  vow  never  to  shave  his 
beard  till  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  This  last  Walter  Scott  was 
the  author's  great-grandfather. 

There  is  yet  anoUier  link  betwixt  the  author  and  ihe  simple-minded  and  et- 
cellent  Society  of  Friends  through  a  proselyte  of  much  more  importance  tbaa 
WaHer  Scott  of  Raeburn.  The  celebrated  John  Swintou  of  ^winton,  xixth 
baron  in  descent  of  that  ancient  aiid  once  powerful  family,  was,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lockha^t  of  Lee,  the  person  whom  Cromwell  chiefly  trusted  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Scottish  afiairs  during  his  usurpation.  After  the  Restoration^ 
SwintoQ  was  devoted  as  a  victim  tome  new  order  of  things,  and  was  brought 
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down  in  the  same  vessel  which  conveyed  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  that  nobleman  Was  tried  and  executed.  Swiutou  was  destined 
to  the  same  fate.  He  had  assumed  the  habit,  and  entered  into  the  society  of 
the  Quakers,  and  appeared  as  one  of  their  number  before  the  Parliament  of 
ii^otiand.  He  renounced  all  legal  defence,  thon^  several  pleas  were  open 
to  him,  and  answered,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  his  sect,  that  at  the 
lime  these  crimes  were  imputed  to  him,  he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
bond  of  iniquity  ;  but  that  Ggd  Almiglity  having  since  called  him  to  the  light, 
he  saw  and  acknowledged  these  errors,  and  did  not  refuse  to  pay  the  forteit 
of  them,  even  though,  m  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament,  it  should  extend  to 
hfe  itself.     ' 

Respect  to  fallen  greatness,  and  to  the  patience  and  calm  resignation  with 
which  a  man  once  in  high  power  expressed  himself  under  such  a  change  of 
fortune,  found  Swinton  friends  ;  family  connexions,  and  some  interested  con- 
siderations of  Middleton  the  Commissioner,  joined  to  procure  his  safety, 
and  he  was  dismissed,  but  after  a  long  imprisonment,  and  much  dilapidation 
of  his  estates.  It  is  said,  that  tiwiotou's  admonitions,  while  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  considerable  share  in  converting  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Friends  Coloner  David  Barclay,  then  lying  there  in  garrison.  This  was 
the  father  of  Robert  Barclay,  author  of  the  celebrated  Apology  for  the  Qua- 
kers. It  may  be  observed  among  the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  that 
Kirkton,  Wodrow,  and  other  Presbyterian  authors,  who  have  detailed  the 
sufierings  of  their  own  sect  for  non-conformity  with  the  established  church, 
censure  the  government  of  the  time  for  not  exerting  the  civil  power  against 
the  peaceful  enthusiasts  we  have  treated  of,  and  some  express  particular 
dia^n  at  the  escape  of  Swinton.  Whatever  might  be  his  motives  for  as- 
summg  the  tenets  of  the  Friends,  the  old  man  retained  them  faithfully  till  the 
dose  of  his  life. 

Jean  Swinton,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton,  son  of  Judge  Swinton, 
as  the  Quaker  was  usually  termed,  was  mother  of  Anne  Rutherford,  the  au- 
thor's mother. 

And  thus,  as  in  the  play  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  the  ghost  of  the  author's 
erandmother  having  arisen  to  speak  the  Epilogue,  it  is  full  time  to  conclude, 
lest  iiui  reader  should  remonstrate  limt  his  desire  to  know  the  Author  of  Wa- 
veriey  never  included  a  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  his  whole  ancestry,     m 

2.  Page  34*  The  Lord  Provost  was  ex-officio  commander  and  colonel 
of  the  corps,  which  might  be  increased  to  three  hundred  men  when  the  times 
required  it.  No  other  drum  but  theirs  was  allowed  to  sound  on  the  High 
Street  between  the  Luckenbooths  and  the  Netherbow. 

3.  I^ge  p5*  This  hook  was  to  enable  the  bearer  of  the  Lochaber-axe  to 
scale  a  gateway,  by  grappling  the  top  of  the  door,  and  swinging  himself  up 
by  the  staff  of  bis  weapon. 

4.  Page  36.  .  This  ancient  corps  is  now  entirely  disbanded.  Their  last 
march  to  do  duty  at  Hallow-fair,  had  something  in  it  affecting.  Their  drums 
and  fiies  had  been  Wont  on  better  days  to  play,  on  this-  joyous  occasion,  the 
lively  tune  of 

''  Jockey  to  the  fair  f 

but  OB  this  final  occasion  the  afflicted  veterans  moved  slowly  to  the  dirge  of 
"  The  last  time  I  came  ower  the  mnir/' 

5.  Page  41.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  while  a  little  stream  was  swollen 
into  a  torrent  by  recent  showers,  the  discontented  voice  of  the  Water  Spirit 
was  heard  to  pronounce  these  words.  At  the  same  moment  a  man,  urged  on 
by  his  fate,  or,  in  Scottish  language, /ew,  arrived  at  a  gallop,  and  prepared 

\o  cross  the  water.    f4o  remonstrance  from  the  bystanders  was  of  power  to 
stop  him— be  plunged  into  the  stream^  and  perished. 
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6.  Pag»  51.  A  nobleman  was  called  a  Lord  of  State.  The  Senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice  were  termed  Lords  of  Seat^  or  of  the  Session. 

7.  Page  70.  A  near  relation  of  the  author's  used  to  tell  of  having  been 
stopped  by  the  rioters,  and  escorted  home  in  the  manner  described.  (^ 
reaching  her  own  home,  one  of  her  attendants,  in  appearance  a  baster,  i,  e, 
abaker^  lad,  handed  her  out  of  lier  chair,  and  took  leave  with  a  bow,  which, 
ill  the  lady's  opinion,  argued  breeding  that  cou|^  hardly  be  learned  beside 
the  oven. 

8.  Fafc  7.^.  The  ancient  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  situated  and  describ- 
ed as  in  the  la&t  chapter,  was  built  by  the  citizens  m  IdGl,  and  destined  for 
the  accommodation  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  High  Courts  of  Justice; 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  for  debt,  or  on  criminal 
charges.  Since  the  year  1640,  when  the  present  Parliament  House  was 
erected,  the  Tolbooth  was  occupied  as  a  prison  only^  Gloomy  and  dismal 
as  it  was,  the  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  High  Street  rendered  it  so  partic- 
ularly well-aired,  that  when  the  plague  laid  waste  the  city  in  1645,  it  affected 
none  within  these  melancholy  precincts.  The  Tolbooth  was  removed,  with 
the  mass  of  buildings  in  which  it  was  Tncorporated,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1817.  At  that  time  the  kindness  of  his  ola  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Robert 
Johnstone,  Esquire,  then  Dean  of  Guild  of  the  city,  with  the  liberal  acqui- 
escence of  the  persons  who  had  contracted  for  the  work,  proctu*ed  for  the 
Author  of  Waverley  the  stones  which  composed  the  gateway,  together  with 
the  door,  and  its  ponderous  fastenings,  which  he  employed  in  decorating  the 
entrance  of  his  kitchen-court  at  Abbotsford.  **  To  such  base  offices  may  we 
return."  The  application  of  these  relics  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  to 
serve  as  the  postern  gate  to  a  court  of  modem  offices,  may  be  justly  ridicul- 
ed as  whimsical ;  but  yet  it  is  not  without  interest,  that  we  see  the  gateway 
through  which  so  much  of  the  stormy  politics  of  a  rude  age,  and  the  vice  and 
misery  of  later  times,  had  found  their  passage,  now  occupied  in  the  service 
of  rural  economy.  Last  year,  to  complete  the  change,  a  tom-tit  was  pleased 
to  build  her  nest  within  the  lock  of  the  Tolbooth, — a  strong  temptation  to 
have  committed  a  sonnet,  had  the  author,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  been  in  a  con- 
catenation accordingly. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  an  act  of  beneficence  celebrated  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  A  subscription,  raised  and  applied  by  the 
worthy  Magistrate  above-mentioned,  procured  the  manumission  of  most  of 
the  unfortunate  debtors  confined  in  the  old  jail,  so  that  there  were  few  or  none 
transferred  to  the  new  place  of  confinement. 

9.  Page  80.  This  little  incident,  characteristic  of  the  extreme  composure 
of  this  extraordinary  mob,  was  witnessed  by  a  lady,  who,  disturt>ed,  like 
others,  from  her  slumbers,  had  gone  to  the  window.  It  was  told  to  the  author 
by  the  lady's  daughter. 

10.  Page  84.  The  following  interesting  and  authentic  account  of  the  in- 
quiries made  by  Crown  Counsel  into  the  anair  of  the  Porteoi^s  Mob,  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Solicitor-General.  The  office  was  held  in  1737 
by  Charles  Erskinc,  Esq. 

I  owe  this  curious  illustration  to  the  kindness  of  a  professional  friend.  It 
throws,  indeed,  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  tumult ;  but  shows  how  pro- 
found the  darkness  must  have  been,  which  so  much  investigation  could  not 
dispel. 

''  Upon  the  7th  of  September  last,  when  the  unhappy 'wicked  murder  of 
Captain  Porteous  was  committed,  His  Majesty's  Advocate  and  Solicitor 
were  out  of  town  :  the  first  beyond  Inverness,  and  the  other  in  Annandale, 
not  far  from  Garlyle  ;  neither  of  them  knew  anything  of  the  reprieve,  nor  did 
they  in  the  least  suspect  that  any  disorder  was  to  happen. 
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''  When- the  disorder  happened,  the  magfistrates  and  other  persons  concern- 
ed in  the  nwnag^eneDt  of  we  town,  seemed  to  be  ail  struck  of  a  heap  ;  and 
whether  from  tl^  great  terror  that  had  seized  ail  the  iuhabhants,  they  thought 
ane  immediate  inquiry  would  he  fruitless,  or  whether  being  a  direct  insult 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  they  did  not  care  rashly  to  intermeddle  j 
bat  no  proceedii^  was  had  by  them.  Only,  soon  after,  ane  express  was 
sent  to  his  Majesties  Solicitor,  who  came  to  town  as  soon  as  was  possible 
for  him  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time  ,4he  persons  who  had  been  most  guilty,  had 
either  run  off,  or,  at  least,  kept  themselves  upon  the  wing  until  they  should 
see  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  Goveniment. 

**  When  the  Solicitor  arrived)  he  perceived  th6  whole  inhabitants  under  a 
consternation.  He  had  no  materials  furnished  him  ;  nay,  the  inhabitants 
were  so  much  afraid  of  being  reputed  informers,  that  very  few  people  had  so 
much  as  the  coara^  to  speak  with  him  on  the  streets.  However,  having  re- 
ceived her  Majesties  orders,  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  re- 
solved to  sett  about  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  entered  upon  ane  inquiry, 
gropeihg  in  the  dark.  He  had  no  assistance  from  the  magistrates  worth 
mentioning,  but  called  witness  afler  witness  in  the  privatcst  manner,  before 
himself  in  his  owli  house,  and  for  six  weeks  time,  from  morning  to  evening, 
went  on  in  the  enquiry  without  taking  the  least  diversion,  or  turning  his 
thoughts  to  any  other  business.  . 

**  He  tried  at  first  what  he  could  do  by  declarations,  by  engaging  secrcsy, 
so  that  those  who  told  the  troth  should  never  be  discovered  }  made  use  of  no 
clerk,  but  wrote  all  the  declarations  with  his  own  hand,  to  encourage  them  to 
speak  out.  Afler  all,  for  some  time,  he  could  get  nothing  but  ends  of  stories 
which,  when  pursued,  broke  off ;  and  those  who  appeareoand  knew  anything 
of  the  matter,  were  under  the  utmost  terror,  lest  it  should  take  air  that  they 
bad  mentioned  any  one  man  as  guilty. 

"  Dkiring  the  course  of  the  enqjiiry,  the  run  of  the  town,  which  was  strong 
for  the  villanous  actors,  begun  to  alter  a  little,  and  when  they  saw  the  King^ 
servants  in  earnest  to  do  their  best,  the  generality,  who  before  had  spoke 
rery  warmly  in  defence  of  the  wickedness,  begun  to  be  silent,  and  at  that 
period  moi%  of  the  criminals  begun  to  abscomi. 

**  At  length  tfao  enquh'y  began  to  open  a  little,  and  the  Sollicitor  was  nnder 
some  difficulty  how  to  proceed.  He  very  well  saw  that  the  first  warrand 
that  was  issued  out  would  start  the  whole  gang  ;  and  as  he  had  not  come  at 
any  one  of  the  most  notorious  offenders,  he  was  unwilling,  upon  the  slight 
evidence  he  had,  to  begin.  However,  upon  notice  given  nim  by  Generall 
Movie,  that  one  King,  a  batcher  in  the  Canongate,  had  boasted  in  presence 
of  Bridget  Knell,  a  soldier's  wife,  the  morning  after  Captain  Porteous  was 
hanged,  that  he  had  a  very  active  hand  in  the  mob,  a  warrand  was  issued  out, 
mtd  King  w^  apprehended  and  imprisoned  in  the  Canongate  tolbooth. 

"This  obliged  the  SolKcitor  immediately  to  proceed  to  take  up  those 
against  whom  he  had  any  information.  By  a  signed  declaration,  William 
Stirling,  apprentice  to  James  Stirling,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  was  charged 
as  haveing  been  at  the  Nether-Bow,  after  the  gates  were  shutt,  with  a  Loch- 
'  aber  ax,  or  haibert  in  his  hand,  and  haveing  begun  a  huzza,  mai'ched  upon 
the  head  of  the  mob  towards  the  Guard. 

"  James  Braid  wood,  son  to  a  candlemaker  in  town,  was,  by  a  signed  de- 
claration, charged  as  haveing  been  at  the  Tolbooth  door,  giveing  directions 
to  the  mob  about  setting  fire  to  the  door,  and  that  the  mob  named  him  by  his 
name,  and  asked  his  advice. 

"  By  another  declaration,  one  Stoddart,  a  jonmeyman  smith,  was  charged 
of  haveing  boasted  publickly,  in  a  smith's  shop  at  Leith.  that  he  had  assisted 
in  breakingopen  the  Tolbooth  door. 

"  Peter  Traill,  a  iounieyman  wright,  by  one  of  the  declarations,  was  also 
accused  of  haveing  lockt  the  Nether-Bow  Port  when  it  was  shntt  by  the  mob. 

**  His  Majesties  Sollicitor  having  these  informations,  imployed  privately 
ffucfa  persons  as  be  could  best  rely  on,  and  the  truth  was,  there  were  very  few 
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io  whom  he  could  repose  confidence.  But  he  was,  indeed,  faithftitty  served 
by  one  Webster,  a  soldier  in  the  Welsh  fiizileers,  recommended  to  him  by 
Lieutenant  Alshton,  who,  with  very  great  address,  informed  himself,  and 
really  run  some  risque  in  g^etting  his  mforroation,  concerning-  the  places  where 
the  persons  informed  against  used  to  haunt,  and  how  they  mignt  be  seized. 
In  consequence  of  which,  a  party  of  the  Guard  from  tHe  Canongate  was 
agrreed  on  to  march  up  at  a  certain  hour,  when  a  message  should  be  sent. 
*Vne  Solicitor  wrote  a  letter  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  town  officers,  ordered 
to  atti'nd  Captain  Maitland,  one  of  the  town  Captains,  promoted  to  that 
command  since  the  unhappy  accident,  who,  indeea,  was  extremelv  diligent 
and  active  throughout  the  whole  ;  and  haveing  got  Stirling  and  Uraidwdod 
apprehended,  dispatched  the  officer  with  the  letter  to  the  military  in  the  Can-  ' 
ongate,  who  immediately  begun  their  march,  and  by  the  time  the  Sollichor 
had  half  examined  the  said  two  persons  in  the  Burrow-room,  where  Xhe  mag- 
istrates were  present,  a  party  of  fifty  men,  drums  beating,  marched  into  the 
Parliament  close,  and  drew  up,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  a  terror, 
and  from  that  time  forward,  the  insolence  was  succeeded  by  fear. 

"  Stirling  and  Braidwood  were  immediately  sent  to  the  Castle,  and  im- 
prisoned. That  same  night,  Stoddart  the  smith  was  seized,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Castle  also  ;  as  was  likewrse  Traill  the  journeyman  wright, 
who  were  all  severally  examined,  and  denyed  the  least  accession. 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  enquiry  was  going  on,  and  it  haveing  cast  up  in  one 
of  the  declarations,  that  a  hump'd-backecT  creature  marched  with  a  gun  as 
one  of  the  guards  to  Porteous  when  he  went  up  the  Lawn  Markett,  the  per- 
son who  emitted  this  declaration,  was  employed  to  walk  the  streets  to  see  if 
he  could  find  him  out ;  at  last  he  came  to  the  Sollicitor  and  told  him  he  had 
found  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  certain  house.  Whereupon  a  warrand  was 
issued  out  against  him,  and  he  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Castle,  and 
he  proved  to  be  Qfie  Bimie,  a  helper  to  the  Countess  of  Weemys's  coachman. 

*'  Thereafter,  ane  information  was  ^ven  in  against  William  M^Lauchlan, 
fibotman  to  the  said  Countess,  be  havemg  been  very  active  in  the  mob  ;  Sot 
sometime  he  kept  himself  out  of  the  way,  but  at  last  he  was  appreben^d 
and  likewise  committed  to  the  Castle. 

**  And  these  were  all  the  prisoners  who  were  putt  under  confinement  in 
that  place. 

"  There  were  other  persons  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and 
severalls  against  whom  warrands  were  issued,  but  could  not  be  apprehended^ 
whose  names  and  cases  shall  afterwards  be  more  particulariy  taken  notice  of, 

**  The  flfriends  of  Stirling  made  an  application  to  the  Earl  of  Islay,  Lord 
Justice-Generall,  setting  furth,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  bloody  fflux  ^  that 
his  life  was  in  danger  ^  and  that  upon  ane  examination  of  witnesses  whose 
names  were  given  in,  it  would  appear  to  conviction,  that  he  had^not  the  least 
access  to  any  of  the  riotous  proceedings  of  that  wicked  mob. 

''  This  petition  was  by  his  Lordship  putt  in  the  hands  of  his  Msjestiies  Sol- 
licitor, who  examined  the  witnesses  ;  and  by  their  testimonies  it  appeaured, 
that  the  younp:  man,  who  was  not  above  eighteen  years  of  age.  was  Inal  night 
in  company  with  about  half  a  dozen  companions,  in  a  public  iiouse  in  Stepnen 
Law^s  closs,  near  the  back  of  the  Guard,  where  they  all  remained  untill  the 
noise  came  to  the  house,  that  the  mob  had  shut  the  gates  and  seized  the 
Guard,  upon  which  the  company  broke  up,  and  he,  and  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, went  towards  his  master's  house  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  after  exam- 
ination, there  was  a  witness  who  declared,  nay,  indeed  swore,  (for  the  Sol- 
licitor, by  this  time,  saw  it  necessary  to  put  those  he  examined  upon  oath,) 
that  he  met  him  [Stirling]  after  he  entered  into  the  alley  where  his  mas- 
ter lives,  going  towards  his  house  ;  and  another  witness,  fellow-prentice  writh 
Stirling,  declares,  that  after  the  mob  had  seized  the  Guard,  he  went  home 
where  ne  found  Stiriing  before  him  ;  and  that  his  master  lockt  the  door,  and 
kept  them  both  at  home  till  after  twelve  at  night :  upon  weighing  of  which 
testimonies,  and  upon  eensideration  had,  That  be  was  cbaifed  by  the  d«clft- 
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rBtion  only  of  one  peraon,  who  really  dkl  not  appear  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
g;reatest  weight,  ami  that  bis  life  was  in  dancer  from  the  imprisonment,  he 
was  admitted  to  baill  by  the  Lord  Justice-General!,  by  whose  warrand  be 
was  committed. 

'*  Braidwood's  friends  applyed  in  the  same  manner;  but  as  he  stood  charg- 
ed by  more  than  one  witness,  be  was  not  released— tbo^,  indeed,  the  witness- 
es adduced  for  him  say  somewhat  in  his  exculpation — that  he  does  not  seem 
to  hate  been  upon  any  original  concert ;  and  one  of  the  witnesses  says  he 
was  along  with  him  at  the  Tolbooth  door,  and  refuses  what  is  said  against 
him,  with  re^^^d  to  his  having  advised  the  burning  of  the  Tolbooth  door. 
But  he  remains  still  in  prison. 

•**  As  to  Traill,  the  journeyman  wright,  he  is  charged  by  the  same  witness 
who  declared  against  r^tiriing,  and  there  is  none  concurrs  with  him  ;  and  to 
say  the  truth  concerning  him,  he  seemed  to  be  the  most  ingenuous  of  any  of 
tliem  whom  the  Solicitor  examined,  and  pointed  out  a  witness  by  whom  one 
of  the  first  accomplices  was  discovered,  and  who  escaped  when  the  warrand 
was  to  be  putt  in  execution  against  them.  He  positively  denys  his  having 
sbutt  the  gate,  and  'tis  thought  Traill  ought  to  be  admitted  to  baill. 

**  As  to  Bimie,  be  is  charged  only  by  one  witness,  who  bad  never  seen  him 
before,  nor  knew  his  name  :  so,  tbo'  I  dare  say  the  witness  honestly  mention- 
ed him,  'tis  possible  be  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  in  the  examination  of  above 
200  witnesses,  there  is  no  body  concurrs  with  him,  and  he  is  ane  insignificant 
little  creature. 

**  With  regard  to  M'Lauchlan,  the  proof  is  strong  against  him  by  one  wit- 
ness, that  be  acted  as  a  seijeant  or  sort  of  commairaer,  for  some  time,  of  a 
Uu'ard,  timt  stood  cross  between  the  upper  end  of  the  Luckenbooths  and  the 
north  side  6f  the  street,  to  stop  all  but  friends  from  going  towards  the  Tol- 
booth :  and  by  other  witnesses,  that  he  was  at  the  Tolbooth  door  with  a  link 
in  his  hand,  while  the  operation  of  beating  and  burning  it  was  going  on  :  that 
be  went  along  with  the  mob  with  a  halbert  in  his  band,  unttll  he  came  to  the 
gallows  stone  in  the  Grassmarket,  and  that  be  stuck  the  halbert  into  the  hole 
of  tbe  gallows  stone  :  that  aAerwards  be  went  in  amongst  the  mob  when  Cap- 
tain Porteous  was  carried  to  tbe  dyer's  tree  ;  so  that  the  proof  seems  very 
heavy  against  him. 

"  To  sum  up  this  matter  with  regard  to  tbe  prisoners  in  the  Castle,  'lis  be- 
lieved there  is  strong'  proof  against  M'Lauchlan  ;  there  is  also  proof  against 
Braidwuod.  But  as  it  consists  only  in  emission  of  words  said  to  have  been 
bad  by  him  while  at  tbe  Tolbooth  door,  and  that  he  is  ane  insignificant  pitifull 
creature,  and  will  find  people  to  swear  heartily  in  bis  favours,  'tis  at  best 
doubifull  whether  a  jury  will  be  got  to  condemn  biin. 

*'  As  to  those  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  John  Crawford,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  employed  to  ring  tbe  bells  in  tbe  steeple  of  the  new  Church 
of  Edinburgh,  being  in  company  with  a  soldier  acciaentally,  the  discourse 
iailing  in  concerning  Captain  Porteous  and  his  murder,  as  he  appears  to  be  a 
light-headed  fellow,  he  said,  that  he  knew  people  that  were  more  guilty  than 
any  that  were  putt  in  prison.  Upon  this  information,  Crawford  was  seized, 
and  being  examined,  it  appeared,  that  when  tbe  mob  be^n,  as  he  was  come- 
tng  down  from  the  steeple,  the  mob  took  the  keys  from  bim ;  that  be  was  that 
night  in  several  comers,  and  did  indeed  delate  severall  persons  whom  he  saw 
there, and  immediately  warrands  were  dispatched,  and  it  was  found  they  bad 
'  absconded  and  fled.  But  there  was  no  evidence  against  bim  of  any  kind. 
Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared,  that  be  had  been  with  the  Magistrates  in 
Clerk's  the  vinter's,  relating  to  them  what  be  had  seen  in  the  streets.  T<here- 
fore,  after  haveing  detained  him  in  prison  ffor  a  very  considerable  lime,  bis 
Majesties  Advocate  and  Sollicitor  signed  a  warrand  tor  his  liberation. 

*♦  There  was  also  one  James  Wilson  incarcerated  in  the  said  Tolbooth, 
upon  tbe  declaration  of  one  witness,  who  said  he  saw  him  on  the  streets  with 
a  ^n  ;  and  there  he  remained  for  some  time,  in  order  to  try  if  a  concurring 
witness  could  be  found,  or  that  he  acted  any  part  in  tbe  tragedy  and  wicked- 
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ness.  But  nothing  iartber  appeared  against  him  ;  and  being'  seised  with  sT 
severe  sicknesS;  he  is,  by  a  weirrand  sigued  by  his  Ma|estie's  Advocate  and 
Sollicitor,  liberated  upon  giveing  sufficient  bail). 

*'  As  to  King,  eiiquiry  was  made,  and  the  fiact  comes  out  beyond  all  excep- 
tion, that  he  was  in  the  lodge  at  the  Nether^Bow  with  Lindsay  the  waiter, 
and  several  other  people,  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  mob.  But  after  the  af- 
'fair  was  over,  he, went  up  towards  the  guard,  and  having  met  with  Sandie 
the  I'urk  and  his  wife,  who  escaped  out  of  prison,  they  returned  to  his  house 
at  the  Abbey,  and  then  'tis  Very  possible iie  may  have  thought  fitt  in  his  beer 
to  boast  of  villany,  m  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  share  ;  for  thai 
reason  he  was  desired  to  find  baill  and  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  he  is 
a  stranger  and  a  fellow  of  very  indifferent  character,  and  'tis  believed  it  won't 
be  easy  for  him  to  find  baill.  Wherefore,  it's  thought  he  must  be  sett  at  lib- 
erty without  it.  Because  he  is  a  burden  upon  the  Government  while  kept  in 
confinement,  not  being  able  to  maintain  himself. 

•'  What  is  above  is  all  that  relates  to  persons  in  custody.  -  But  there  are 
warrands  out  against  a  great  many  other  persons  who  had  fled,  particularly 
against  one  William  White,  a  journeyman  baxter,  who,  by  the  evidence,  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  mob,  and  to  have  gone  along  with 
the  drum,  from  the  West-Port  to  the  Nether-Bow,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  attacked  the  guard,  and  probably  was  as  deep  as  any  one 
there. 

"  Information  was  given  that  he  was  lurking  at  Falkirk,  where  he  was 
bom.  Whereupon  directions  were  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  a 
warrand  from  his  Excellency  Generall  Wade,  to  the  commanding  officers  at 
Stirling  and  Linlithgow,  to  assist,  and  all  possible  endeavours  were  used  to 
catch  hold  of  him,  and  'tis  said  he  escaped  very  narrowly,  having  been  con- 
cealed in  some  outhouse  ;  and  the  misfortune  was,  that  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  search  did  not  know  him  personally.  Mor,  indeed,  was  it  easy 
to  trust  any  of  the  acquaintances  o(  so  low  obscure  a  fellow  with  the  secret 
of  the  warrand  to  be  putt  in  exccutiop. 

"  There  was  also  strong  evidence  found  against  Robert  Taylor,  servant  to 
William  and  Charles  Thomsons,  periwig-makers,  that  he  acted  as  ane  officer 
among  the  mob,  and  he  was  traced  from  the  guard  to  the  well  at  the  head  of 
Forrester's  Wynd,  where  he  stood  and  had  the  appellation  of  Captain  from 
tlie  mob,  and  from  that  walking  down  the  Bow  before  Captain  Porteous,  with 
his  Locbaber-axe  j  and  by  the  description  given  of  one  who  hawl'd  the  rope 
by  which  Captain  Porteus  was  pulled  up,"tis  believed  Taylor  was  thie  per- 
son 'j  and  'tis  further  probable,  that  the  witness  who  delated  Stirling  had  mis- 
taken Taylor  for  him,  their  stature  and  age  (so  far.as  can  be  gathered  from. 
-  the  description)  being  much  the  same. 

"  A  great  deal  of  pains  were  taken,  and  no  charge  was  saved,  in  order  to 
have  catched  hold  of  this  Taylor,  and  warrands  were  sent  to  the  country 
where  he  was  born  ;  but  it  appears  he  had  shipt  himself  off  for  Hollandf, 
where  it  is  said  he  now  is. 

"  There  is  strong  evidence  also  against  Thomas  Bums,  butcher,  that  he 
was  ane  active  person  from  the  beginning  of  the  mob  to  the  end  of  it.  He 
lurkt  for  some  time  amongst  those  of  his  trade  ;  and  artfully  enough  a  train 
was  laid  to  catch  him,  under  |N-etence  of  a  messsige  that  had  come  from  his 
father  in  Ireland,  so  that  he  came  to  a  blind  alehouse  in  Ihe  Flesh-market 
closs,  and  a  party  be'uig  ready,  was  by  Webster  the  soldier,  who  was  upon 
this  .exploit,  advertised  to  comedown.  However,  Bums  escaped  out  at  a 
back  window,  and  hid  himself  in  some  of  the  houses  which  are  heaped  togeth- 
er upon  one  another  in  that  place,  so  that  it  was  not  piossible  to  catch  him. 
'Tis  now  said  he  is  gone  to  Ireland  to  his  father,  who  lives  tliere. 

'♦  There  is  evidence  also  against  one  Robert  Anderson,  journeyman  and 
servant  to  Colin  Alison,  wright :  and  against  Thomas  Linnen  and  James 
Maxwell,  both  servants  also  to  the  said  Colin  Alison,  who  all  seem  to  have 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.     Anderson  is  one  of  those  who  putt 
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Ihe  rope  upon  Captain  Perteoug^s  neck.  Limien  seems  also  to  have  been 
very  active  ;  and  Maxwell  (which  is  pretty  remarkable)  is  proven  to  have 
'  come  to  a  shop  upon  the  Fnday  before,  and  charged  the  journeymen  and 
prentices  there  to  attend  in  the  Farliameoi  close  on  Tuesday  niffat,  to  assist 
k>  han^  Captain  Forteous.  These  three  did  early  abscond,  aiiathongh  war- 
rands  nad  been  issued  out  a^nst  them,  and  all  endeavoors  used  to  appre- 
hend them,  could  not  be  found. 

"  One  Waldie,  a  servant  to  Geoi^  Campbell,  wrifi[bt,  has  also  absconded, 
and  many  others,  and  'tis  informed  that  numbers  of  them  have  shipt  them- 
selves off  ffor  the  Plantations  5  and  upon  an  information  that  a  ship  was  go- 
ing off  ffrom  Glasgow,  in  which  severall'of  the  rogues  were  to  transport 
themselves  beyond  seas,  proper  warrands  were  obtained,  and  persons  dis- 
patched to  search  the  said  ship,  and  seize  any  that  can  be  found. 

"  The  like  warrands  had  been  issued  with  regard  to  ships  from  Leith.  But 
whether  they  had  been  scard,  or  whether  the  information  nad  been  ground- 
less, they  had  no  efiect. 

**  This  is  a  summary  of  the  enquiry,  from  which  it  appears  there  is  no 
prooff  on  which  one  can  rely,  but  against  M'Lauchlan.  There  is  a  prooflT 
also  against  Braidwood.  but  more  exceptionable.  His  Majesties  Advocate, 
since  Ee  came  to  town,  has  join'd  with  the  Solliciicr,  and  has  done  his  utmost 
to  getC  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  but  hitherto  it  stsmds,  as  is  above  repre- 
sented. They  are  resolved  to  have  their  eyes  and  their  ears  open,  ana  to 
do  what  they  can.  But  they  laboured  exceedingly  against  the  stream  ;  and 
it  may  truly  be  said, -that  nothing  was  wanting  on  their  part.  Nor  have  they 
declined  any  labour  to  answer  the  commands  laid  upon  them  to  search  the 
matter  to  the  bottom." 

The  Port£oo8  Mob. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  the  circumstances  of  that  extraordinary  riot 
and  conspiracy,  called  thePorteous  Mob,  are  given  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  author  was  able  to  collect  them.  The  order,  regularity,  and  determin- 
ed resolution  with  which  such  a  violent  action  was  devised  and  executed, 
were  only  equalled  by  the  secrecy  which  was  observed  concerning  the  prin- 
cipal actors. 

Although  the  fact  was  performed  by  torch-light,  and  in  presence  of  a  great 
multitude,  to  some  of  whom,  at  least,  the  individual  actors  must  have  been 
known,  vet  no  discovery  was  ever  made  concerning  any  of  the  perpetrators 
of  the  slaughter. 

Two  men  only  were  brought  to  trial  for  an  offence  which  the  government 
were  so  anxious  to  delect  and  punish.  William  M'Lauchlan.  footman  to  tha 
Countess  of  Wemyss,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  SpHcitor-Gene- 
ral,  (page  276,)  against  whom  strong  evidence  had  Decn  obtained,  was  brought 
to  trial  in  March  1737,  charged  as  having  been  accessory  to  the  riot,  armed 
with  a  Lochaber-axe.  But  this  man  (who  was  at  all  times  a  sill^  creature) 
proved,  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mortal  intoxication  during  the  time  he  was 
present  with  the  rabble,  incapable  of  giving  them  either  advice  or  assistance, 
or,  indeed,  of  knowing  what  he  or  they  were  doing.  He  was  also  able  to 
prove,  that  he  was  forced  into  the  riot,  and  upheld  while  there  by  two  bakers, 
who  put  a  Lochaber-axe  into  his  hand.  The  jury,  wisely  judging  this  poor 
creature  could  be  no  proper  subject  of  punishment,  found  the  panel  Not 
guilty.  T^e  same  verdict  was  given  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Linning,  also 
mentioned  in  the  Solicitor's  memorial,  who  was  tried  in  173B.  In  short, 
neither  then,  nor  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  was  anything  discovered  re- 
lating to  the  organization  or  the  Porteous  Plot. ' 

The  imagination  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  was  long  irritated,  and  their 
cariosity  kept  awake,  by  tne  mystery  attending  this  extraordinary  conspira- 
cy.   It  was  generally  reported  of  such  natives  of  Edinburgh  as,  having  left 
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tbe  city  iq  jroutb,  retained  witli  sL  forfcme  amassed  in  fbroigii  coantries,  that 
tbev  bad  originaU y  fled  on  account  of  tbeir  share  in  the  Porteous  Mob.  But 
Kttfe  credit  can  be  attached  to  these  surmises,  as  in  most  of  the  cases  they 
are  contradicted  by  dates,  and  in  none  supported  by  anything  but  vdgue  ru- 
mours, grounded  on  the  ordinary  wish  of  the  vulgar,  Co  impute  the  success  of 
prosperous  men  to  some  unpfeasant  soorrce.  The  secret  history  of  the  For* 
teous  Mob>  has  been  till  this  day  unravelled  ;  and  it  has  always  been  quoted 
as  a  close,  daring,  and  calculated  act  of  viofence,  of  a  nature  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Scottish  peopfe. 

Nevertheless,  the  author,  for  a  considerable  lime,  nourished  hopes  to  have 
found  himself  enabled  to  throw  some  Tight  on  this  mysterious  story.  An  oI«S 
man,  who  died  about  twenty  years  a§o,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three, 
was  said  to  have  madescomrnusication  to  the  clergyman  who  attended  upon 
his  death-bed,  respecting  tbe  origin  of  the  Porteous  Mob.  This  person  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  had  been  employed  as  such  on  the  estate 
of  a  iamily  of  opulence  and  condition.  His  character,  in  his  Hne  of  life  and 
amount  his  neighboun^  was  excellent,  and  never  underwent  the  slightest 
suspicion.  His  confession  was  said  to  nave  been  to  the  following  purpose  ; 
That  he  was  one  of  twelve  young  men  belonging  to  the  village  ofrathhead, 
whose  animosity  against  Porteous,  on  account  of  the  execution  •(  Wilson, 
was  so  extreme,  that  they  resolved  to  execute  vengeance  on^him  with  their 
own  hands,  rather  than  lie  should  escape  punishment.  With" this  resolution 
they  crossed  the  Forth  at  different  ferries,  and  rendezvoused  at  the  suburb 
called  Portsbura'h,  where  their  appearance  in  a  body  soon  called  numbers 
around  them.  The  public  mind  was  in  such  a  state  of  irritation,  that  it  only 
want^  a  single  spark  to  create  an  explosion  ;  and  this  was  afforded  by  the 
exertions  of  tne  small  and  determined  band  of  associates.  Tbe  appearance 
of  premeditation  and  order  which  distinguished  the  riot,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, had  its  origin,  not  in  any  previous  plan  or  consoiracy,  but  in  tbe  char« 
acter  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  The  story  also  serves  to  show  why 
nothing  of  the  cwigin  of  the  riot  has  ever  been  discovered,  since,  though  in 
itself  a  great  coimagration,  its  source,  according  to  this  account,  was  from 
an  obscure  and  apparently  inadequate  cause. 

I  have  been  disappomted,  however,  in  obtaining  the  evidence  on  which  this 
story  rests.  The  pre9ent  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  in^hich  the  old  man  died, 
(a  particular  friend  of  tbe  author,)  undertook  to  question  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased on  the  sul:ject.  This  person  follows  his  father's  trade,  and  holds  the 
employment  of  carpenter  to  tEie  same  family.    He  admits,  that  .his  father's 

E>ing  iU>road  at  tbe  time  of  the  Porteous  Mob  was  popularly  attributed  to 
^  s  having  been  c<Hicemed  in  that  affair ;  but  adds,  that,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  him,  the  old  man  had  never  made  any  confession  to  that  effect ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  had  uniformly  denied  being  present.  My  kind  friend,  therefore, 
bad  recourse  to  a  person  from  whom  fa^  nad  formerly  heard  the  story  ;  but 
who,  eidier  from  respect  to  an  old  friend^s  memory,  or  from  failure  of  his 
owD;  happened  to  have  forgotten  thai  ever  such  a  communication  was  made. 
So  my  obliging  correspoAoent  (who  is  a  fox-hunter)  wrote  to  me  that  he  was 
completely  p/icmtocf;  and  all  that  can  be  said  with  respect  to  the  tradition  is^ 
that  it  certainly  once  existed,  and  was  generally  beSeved. 

11.  Page  85.  A  beautiful  and  solid  pathway  has,  within  a  few  years,  been 
formed  around  these  romantic  rocks  ;  and  the  author  has  the  pleasure  to 
think,  that  the  passage  in  the  text  gave  rise  to  the  undertaking. 

12.  Page  8^.  Dumbiedikes,  selected  as  descriptive  of  the  taciturn  char- 
acter of  the  ima^nary  owuot,  is  really  the  name  of  a  house  bordering  on  the 
King's  Park,  ^o  called  because  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  an  instrocter  of  tbe 
deaf  and  dumb,  resided  there  with  his  pupils.  The  situation  of  the  real 
bouse  is  different  from  that  assigned  to  the  ideal  mansion. 
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1^  Page  91.  Immediately  previous  to  tbe^llevolutioo,  the  ttndeott  al 
tlie  Edinburgh  CoUege.were  violent  anti-catholics.  They  were  strongly  sus- 
pected of  burning  the  bouse  of  Pries(£eld,  beloimn^  to  the  Lord  Provost  3 
and  certainly  were^guilty  of  creating  considerable  nots  in  1688-9. 

14.  Page  91.  TIm  author  lias  been  flattered  by  the  assurance,  that  this 
nonce  mode  of  recommendiiig  arboriculture  (whith  was  actually  delivered  ia 
these  very  words  by  a  Hif  h^nd  laird,  while  on  iiis  death-bed,  to  his  son)  had 
so  mach  weight  with  a  Scottish  eai'l,  as  to  lead  to  his  planting  a  lai^ne  tract 
of  country. 

15.  Page  92.    CAoxnms^-gloves. 

16.  Pa^  107.  John  Semple,  caned  Carspham  John,  iMcause  minister  cf 
the  parish  in  Galloway  so  caJled,  was  a  presbyterian  clererman  of  singular 
pietV  and  great  zeal,  of  whom  Patrick  Walker  records  the  toUowiqg  passage : 
**  llbat  night  after  bis  wife  died,  he  spent  the  whole  ensuii^  aifht  m  prayer 
and  meditation  in  his  garden.  *the  next  morning,  one  of  his  elders  coming 
to  see  him,  and  lamenting  his  great  loss  and  want  of  rest,  he  replied,—'  I  de- 
clare I  have  not,  all  night,  had  one  thought  of  tbe  death  «f  my  wife,  1  bav« 
been  so  taken  up  in  meditating  on  beavenly  thingrs.  I  have  Men  this  aiffht 
on  the  banks  of  iJlai,  plucking  an  apple  6ere  and  there.' '' — if^otterU  Ke- 
markablt  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr,  Jdhn  SempU, 

17.  Page  in.  This  personage,  whom  it  would  be  base  ingratitude  la 
the  author  to  pass  over  without  some  notice,  wa^  by  fiir  tbe  most  zealous  and 
fhithful  collector  and  recorder  of  the  actions  and  opinions  of  the  CameroiK 
ians.  He  resided,  while  stationary,  at  the  Bristo  Port  of  Ediiftniiigh,  but  was 
by  trade  an  itinerant  merchant  or  pedlar,  which  profession  be  seems  to  hare 
exercised  in  Ireland  as  well  as  Britain.  He  composed  biographical  notieet 
of  Alexander  Peden,  John  Semple,  John  W^wood,  and  Richard  Cameron, 
all  ministers  of  the  Camerontan  persuasion,  to  which  the  last  mentioned  mem- 
ber gave  the  name. 

It  is  from  sudi  tracts  as  these,  written  in  the  sense,  ieeling,  and  spirit  of 
1he«sect,  and  not  from  the  sophisticated  narratives  of  a  later  period,  that  the 
real  character  of  the* persecuted  class  is  to  be  gathered.  Walker  jwritea 
with  a  simplicity  wl^ch  sometimes  idides  hno  the  buriesque,  and  sometimes 
attains  a  tone  of  simple  pathos,  hut  always  expressing  the  most  daring  confi- 
dence in  his  own  correctness  of  creed  and  sentiments,  sometimes  with  nar- 
row-minded and  disgusting  bigotry.  His  turn  for  the  iparveMous  was  that  of 
his  time  and  sect  j  but  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  his  veracity  concerning 
whatever  he  quotes  on  his  own  knowledge.  His  small  tracts  now  bring  a 
very  high  price,  especially  the  earlier  and  authentic  editions. 

The  tirade  against  dancing,  pronoun<&ed  by  David  Deans,  is,  as  intimated 
in  the  text,  part^^  borrowed  from  Peter  Walker.  He  notices,  as  a  foul  re- 
proach upon  the  name  of  Richard  Cameron,  that  his  memory  was  vituperated 
"  by  pipers  and  fiddlers  playing  theCameronian  march — carnal  rain  sprinrs, 
which  too  many  professors  of  relij^n  dance  to ;  a  practice  unbecoming  the 
professors  of  Christianity  to  dance  to  an}'  spring,  but  somewhat  more  to  this. 
Whatever,"  be  proceeds,  "  be  the  many  foul  bloU  recorded  of  the  saints  in 
Scripture,  none  of  them  is  charged  with  this  regular  fit  of  distraction.  We 
find  jt  has  been  practised  by  tbe  wicked  and  profane,  as  the  dancing  at  that 
brutish,  base  action  of  the  calf-making  5  'and  it  bad  been  good  for  that  un- 
happy lass,  who  danced  off  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  that  she  had  been 
bom  a  cripple,  and  never  drawn  a  limb  to  her.  Historians  say,  tfaiU  her  sin 
was  written  upon  her  judjgment,  who  some  time  thereafter  was  dancing  upon 
the-  ice,>nd  it  broke,  and  snapl  the  head  off  her ;  her  head  danced  above, 
and  her  feet  beneath.  There  is  ground  to  think  and  conchide,  that  when  tbe 
vorld'^  wibk^iDBSM  was  great,  dancing  at  their  marrii^es  was  practised  | 
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but  wben  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  were  let  loose  upon  them 
with  that  oversowing  flood,  their  mirth  was  soon  staid  ;  suid  when  the  Lord 
in  holy  justice  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  upon  that  wicked  peo* 
pie  ana  citv  Sodom,  enjoying  fulness  of  bread  and  idleness,  their  fiddle- 
strings  and  hands  went  all  in  a  flame  }  and  the  whole  people  in  thirty  miles 
of  length,  and  ten  of  breadth,  as  historians  say,  were  all  made  to  fr^  in  their 
skins  ;  and  at  the  end,  whoever  are  giving  in  maiTiages  and  dancmg  wheii 
all  will  go  in  a  flame,  they  will  quickly  change  their  note. 

"  1  have  often  wondered  thorow  my  life,  now  any  that  ever  knew  what  it 
was  to  bow  a  knee  in  earnest  to  pray,  durst  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and  fling 
at  a  piper's  and  fiddler's  springs.  I  bless  the  Lord  that  qrdered  my  lot  so  in 
my  aancing  davs'  that  made  the  fear  o^the  bloody  rope  and  bullet$  to  my 
neck  and  bead,  the  pain  of  boots,  thumikens,  and  irons,  cold  and  hun^r, 
wetness  and  weariness,  to  stop  the  lightness  of  my  head,  and  the  wantonness 
of  my  feet.  What  the  never- to-be-lorgotteu  Man  of  God,  John  Knox,  said 
to  Q,ueeu  Mar^,  when  she  gave  him  that  sharp  challenge,  which  would  strike 
our  mean-spirited,  tongue-tacked  ministers  dumb,  for  his  giving  public  faith- 
ful warning  of  the  danger  of  the  church  and  nation,  throu^  her  marrying  the 
Daupbine  of  France,  when  he  left  her  bubbling  and  greeting,  and  came  to  an 
outer  court,  where'  her  Lady  Maries  were  fyking  and  dancing,  he  said,  *  O 
brave  ladies^  a  brave  world,  if  it  would  last^  and  heaven  at  the  hinder  end  ! 
6ut  fye  upon  the  knave  Death,  that  will  seize  upon  those  bodies  of  yours  j 
and  where  will  all  your  fiddling  and  flinging  be  then  V  Dancing  being  such 
a  common  evil,  especially  amongst  young  professors,  that  all  the  lovera  of 
the  Lord  should  hate,  has  caused  me  to  insist  the  more  upon  it,  especially 
that  foolish  spring  the  Cameronian  march !" — Life  and  Death  of  three  Famous 
Worthies,  S^c.  by  Peter  Walker,  12mo,  p.  69. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  some  of  the  milder  class  of  Cameronians 
made  a  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  dancing  separately,  and  allowed  of 
it  as  a  healthy  and  not  unlawful  exercise  ;  but  when  men  and  women  ming- 
led in  sport,  it  was  then  called  promiscuous,  dancing,  and  considered  as  a  scan- 
dalous enormity. 

I&  Page  118.  This  custom,  of  making  a  mark  by  folding  a  leaf  in  th« 
party's  Bible  when  a  solemn  resolution  is  formed,  is  still  held  to  be,  in  some^ 
sense,  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for  his  or  her  sincerity. 

19.  Page  133^  Nicol  Muschat,  a  debauched  and  profligate  wretch,  hav- 
ing conceived  a  hatred  against  his  wife,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  anoth- 
er brutal  libertine  and  gambler^  named  Campbell  of  Bumbank,  (repeatedly 
m'entioned  in  Pennycuick's  satirical  poems  oi  the  time,)  by  which  Uampbell 
undertook  to  destroy  the  woman's  character,  so  as  to  enable  Muschat,.  on 
fialse  pretences,  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her.  The  brutal  devices  to  which 
these  worthy  accomplices  resorted  for  that  purpose  having  failed^  th^  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  her  by  administering  medicine  of  a  dangerous  kind,  and 
in  extraordinary  quantities 

This  purpose  also  failing,  Nicol  Muschat,  or  Muschet,  did  finally,  on  the 
17th  October,  1720.  carry  his  wife  under  cloud  of  night  to  the  King's  Park, 
adjacent  to  what  is  cafled  the  Duke's  Walk,  near  Holyrood  Palace,  ana 
there  took  her  life  by  cutting  her  throat  almost  quite  through,  and  inflicting 
other  wounds.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment,  for  which  he  suflferea 
d^ath.  His  associate,  Campbell,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  his 
share  in  the  previous  conspiracy.  See  MacLaurin's  Criminal  Cases,  pages 
64  and  738. 

In  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  execration,  of  the  deed,  a  ccdm^  or  pile 
of  stones,  long  marked  the  spot.  It  is  now  almost  totally  removed,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  alteration  on  the  road  in  that  place. 

180.  Page  178.  This  legend  was  in  former  editions  inaccurately  said  to 
exist  in  Baxter's  *'  World  of  Spirits  ;"  but  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  ''  Pan- 
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deneBnmi,  or  tbe  DeviFt  Clojrtter ;  beiiir  a  ftirtber  blow  to  Modem  Saddo-  ' 
<!win,"  by  Richard  Bartoa,  Geotkinanf  iSno,  ]€84>.  The  work  it  iotcribed 
to  Dr.  Henry  More.  Tbe  story  it  entitled.  **  A  remarkable  pastace  of  one 
named  tbe  Fairy  Boy  of  Leitb,  inJScotland,  ^ven  me  by  my  worthy  friend 
Captain  Geoive  Barton,  and  attested  inider  hts  hand  ;''  and  »  as  fouows  :-*- 
'*  Aboat  jiaeen  years  since,  having-  business  that  detained  me  for  some 
time  in  Leith,  which  is  near  Cdenbmugfa.  in  the  kinedom  of  Scotland,  1 
often  met  some  of  m^  acquaintance  at  a  certain  house  there,  w\mn  we  osed 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wme  for  our  refection.  The  woman  which  kept  the  house, 
was  of  honest  reputation  amongst  the  neighbours,  which  made  me  give  the 
more  attention  to  lyhat  she  told  me  one  day  about  a  Fairy  Boy  (as  ibey  call- 
ed him)  who  lived  about  that  town,  hite  liad  given  me  so  strange  an  account 
of  him,  thai  I  desired  her  I  might  see  him  the  first  opportimitv,  which  she 
promised  ;  and  not  long-  afler,  passing  that  i»-ay,  she  told  me  there  was  the 
Fairy  Boy  bat  a  little  before  1  came  by  ;  and  casting  h^r  eye  into  the  street, 
•aid,  '  Look  3rou,  sir,  yonder  he  is  at  play  with  those  other  boys/  and  de- 
signing him  to  me,  I  went,  and  by  smooth  words,  and  a  piece  of'^ money,  gal 
him  to  come  into  the  house  with  me ;  where,  in  the  presence  of  divers  (feople, 
I  demanded  of  him  several  astrological  questions,  which  be  answered  with 

Kent  subtility,  and  through  all  his  discourse  carryed  it  with  a  cunning  much 
yond  his  ;fcars,  which  seemed  not  to  exceed  ten  or  eleven.    He  seamed  to 
make  a  motion  like  dmmminr  upon  the  table  with  his  fin^^,  u^n  which  I 
Idbeatac* 


asked  him,  whether  he  could  beat  a  drum,  to  which  he  replied,  '  Ves,  sir,  as 
well  as  any  man  in  Scotland ;  for  every  Thursday  night  1  beat  all  points  to  a 
sort  of  people  that  use  to  meet  under  yonder  hul'  (pointing  to  the  great  bill 
between  Eoeuborough  and  Leith.)     *  How,  boy,'  quoth  1 ;  *  what  cooip 
have  yon  there  ?'— '  xhere  are,  sir,'  said  he,  *  a  great  company  both  of^i 


.     ^  fmen 

and  women,  and  they  are  entertained  with  many  sorts  of  musick  besides  my 
drum  ;  they  have,  b«iides.  plenty  variety  of  meats  and  wine ;  and  many  times 
we  are  carried  into  France  or  Holland  in  a  night,  and  return  again ;  and 
whilst  we  are  there,  we  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  the  country  doth  aflbrd.'  I 
demanded  of  him,  bow  they  got  under  that  hill  f  To  which  he  replied,  '  that 
there  were  a  great  pair  of  rates  that  opened  to  them,  though  they  were  invis- 
ible to  others,  and  that  wttnin  there  were  brave  large  rooms,  as  wefl  accom- 
modated as  most  in  Scotland.'  I  then  asked  him,  tow  I  should  know  what  he 
said  to  be  true  7  upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  read  mv  fortune,  saying  I- 
should  have  two  wives,  and  that  he  saw  tbe  forms  of  them  sitting  on  my 
shoulders  ;  that  both  would  be  very  handsome  women. 

**  As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a  wbman  of  the  neighbourhood,  coming  into  the 
room,  demanded  of  him  what  her  fortune  should  be  7  He  told  her  that  she  bad 
two  bastards  before  she  was  married ;  which  put  her  in  such  a  rage,  that  she 
desiced  not  to  hear  the  rest.  The  woman  of  the  house  told  me  that  all  the 
people  in  Scotland  could  not  keep  him  from  the  rendezvous  on  Thursday 
night ;  upon  which,  by  promising  him  some  more  money,  I J^ot  a  promise  of 
him  to  meet  me  at  the  same  place,  in  the  aAemoon  of  the  Thor8«iav  foHow- 
ing.  and  so  dismissed  him  at  that  time.  The  boy  came  again  at  the  place 
and  time  appointed,  and  I  had  prevailed  with  some  friends  to  continue  with 
me,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his  moving  that  night ;  he  was  placed  between  us, 
and  answered  many  questions,  witnMit  ofieriiijg  to  ro  from  as,  until  about 
eleven  of  the  clock,  he  was  got  away  nnperceived  of  tbe  company  :  but  1 
suddenljT  missing  him,  hasted  to  the  door,  and  took  bold  of  .him.  and  so  re- 
turned him  into  tne  same  room  :  we  all  watched  him,  and  on  a  sudden  he  was 
againgotoutoftbedoors.  1  followed  him  close,  and  he  made  a  noise  in  the 
street  as  if  be  had  been  set  upon  }  but  from  that  time  I  could  never  see  him. 

"  Geokok  Bdkto5." 

21.    Pas;e  179.    The  gloomy,  dangerous,  and  constant  wanderings  of  the 
persecuted  s^t  of  Cameronians,  naturally  led  to  their  entertaining  with  oa 
27*      VOL.    I. 
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cnfiarcvedhiliiy  the  belief,  that  thej  were  sometimes  persecifted^  net  onij  \ 
the  wrath  of  men,  but  by  the  secret  wiles  and  open  terrors  of  Satan.  lii 
fhct,  a  flood  could  not  happen,  a  horse  cast  a  shoe,  or  any  other  the  most  or 
dinary  interruption  thwart  a  minister's  wish  to  perform  service  at  a  particnlalr 
spot,  than  the  accident  was  imputed  to  the  immediate  agency  of  fiends.  The 
enoouaier  of  Alexander  Pedea  with  the  Devil  in  the  cave,  and  thai  of  John 
Semple  with  the  demo«  in  the  ford,  are  given  by  Peter  WaUcer,  almost  ia  this 
laogoage  of  the  text. 

23.    Page  181.    See  Note  19  of  this  volume. 

23.  Page  186.  The  ScoUish  Stafute  Book,  anno  1690,  chapter  21,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  crime  of  ch9d  murder,  both  m>m 
the  temptations  to  commit  the  oflfence  and  the  difficulty  of  discovery,  enacted 
a  certain  set  of  presumptions,  which,  in  the  absence  of  direct  |Mroof,  the  jury 
were  directed  to  receive  as  evidence  (^  the  crime  having  acteally  been  con- 
milled.  The  circumstances  selected  for  this  parpose  were,  that  the  woman 
should  have  concealed  her  situation  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy ; 
that  she  should  not  have  called  for  help  at  her  deliverer :  and  that,  combined 
with  these  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  child  should  be  eitiier  found  dead  or  be 
altogether  missi^.  Many  persons  suffered  death  duHag  the  last  century  na- 
der  this  severe  act.  But  ourtag  the  author's  memory  a  more  lenient  course 
was  followed,  and  the  female  accused  under  the  act,  and  conscious  of  no 
competent  defence,  usually  lodged  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  de- 
n3^ng,  for  form's  sake,  the  tenor  of  the  indictment,  but  stating,  that  as  her 
good  name  had  been  destroyed  b  v  the  charge,  she  was  willing  to  submit  to 
sentence  of  banishment,  to  which  the  crown  counsel  usually  cooseoled.  This 
lenity  in  practice,  and  the  comparative  infrequency  of  the  crime  since  the 
doom  oi  public. ecclesiastical  penance  has  been  generdly  dispensed  with, 
have  led  to  (he  abolition  of  the  statute  of  WilKam  and  Mary,  which  is  now 
replaced  by  another,  imposing  banishment  in  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  crime  was  formerly  capital.    This  alteration  took  place  in  1803. 

24.  Page  191.  A  Scottish  form  of  procedure,  answering,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  English  Habeas  Corpus. 

25.  Page  2ia  The  journal  of  Graves,  a  Bow^street  officer,  despatched 
to  Holland  to  obtain  the  surrrader  of  the  unfortunate  William  Brodie,  bean 
a  reflection  on  the  ladies  somewhat  like  that  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  police- 
officer  Sharpitlaw.  It  bad  been  found  difficult  to  identify  the  uah«^>py  crim- 
inal ^  and,  when  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  respectability  Iwd  seemed  disposed 
to  give  evidence  on  the  pomt  lequired,  his  son-in-law,  a  clergyman  in^m- 
sterdam),  and  bis  daughter,  were  suspected  by  Gfa-aves  to  have  used  ai^^- 
ments  with  the  witness  to  dissuade  him  from  giving  bis  testimony.  On  which 
subject  the  journal  of  the  Bow-street  officer  proceeds  thus  : 

'^  Saw  then  a  mauifost  rehictanoe  in  Mr. ,aad  hod  no  doubt  the  daugh- 
ter and  parson  would  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  decline  troubling  himself 
in  the  matter,  but  judged  he  could  not  go  back  from  what  he  had  said  to  Mr. 
Rich.«-NoTA  Beme«    iVb  miaohief  but  a  tooman  or  a  priest  in  it—here  both." 

26.  Page  78.  The  Magistrates  were  closely  interrogated  before  the 
House  of  Peers,  concerning  the  particulars  of  the  Mob,  and  the  peiau  in 
which  these  functionaries  made  their  answers,  sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of 
the  Southern  nobles.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  having  demanded  to  know 
with  what  kind  of  shot  the  ffuard  which  Porteous  commanded  had  loaded 
their  muskets,  was  answerea  naVvely,  '^Ow,  just  sic  as  one  shoots  dukes  and 
foots  with."  This  reply  was  considered  as  a  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Provost  won  id  have  saflSsred  accordingly,  but  that  the  Dulm 
of  Argyle  e^cplained,  that  the  expression,  properly  rendered  into  English, 
meaul  duclcs  afid  water-fowL 
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f7.  Page  J^.  TMs  ^nttetnan  formed  a  slrfkinff  example  ef  the  insta- 
bility of  human  prosperity.  H©  was  once  tlie  wealthiest  man  of  his  time  in 
Scotland,  a  merchant  in  an  extensive>Iine  of  commerce,  and  a  farmer  of  the 

fublic  revenue  ;  insomuch  that,  about  1640,  he  estimated  his  fortune  at  two 
nndred  thousand  pounds  sterKng-.  Sir  William  Dick  was  a  zealous  Cove- 
nanter 5  and  in  the  memorable  year  1641,  he  lent  the  Scottish  Convention  of 
Estates  one  hundred  thousand  merks  at  once,  and  thereby  enabled  them  to 
support  and  pay  their  army,  which  must  otherwise  have  broken  to  pieces. 
He  afterwards  advanced  L.20,G00  for  the  service  of  King  Charles,  during 
the  usurpation  j  and  having,  by  owning  the  royal  cause,  provoked  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  ruling  party,  he  was  fleeced  of  more  money,  amounting  in  all 
to  Lf.66,000  sterling." 

Being  in  this  manner  reduced  to  mdi^ence,  he  went  to  London  to  try  to  re- 
cover some  part  of  the  sums  which  haa  been  lent  on  government  security. 
Instead  of  receiving  any  satisfiiction,  the  Scottish  Croesus  was  thrown  into 
prison,  in  which  he  died,  I9lh  December,  1656.  It  is  said  his  death  was 
flattened  by  the  want  of  common  necessaries.  But  this  statement  is  some- 
what exaggerated,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  though  he  was  not 
supplied  with  breed,  lie  had  plenty  of  pie-crust,  thence  called  "  Sir  William 
Dick's  necessity." 

11)6  changes  of  fortune  are  commemorated  in  a  folio  pamphlet  entitled, 
**  'ITie  lamentable  state  of  the  deceased  Sir  William  Dick."  It  contains  sev- 
eral copper-plates,  one  representing  Sir  William  on  horseback,  and  attended 
with  guards  as  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh^  superintending  the  unloading  of 
one  of  his  rich  argosies.  A  second  exhibitm^  him  as  arrested,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  bailms.  A  thh-d  presents  hina  dead  in  prison.  The  tract  is 
e^teetned  -highly  valuable  by  collectors  of  prints.  The  only  copy  I  ever  saw 
upon  sale,  was  ntted  at  L.9D. 

28.  Pi#e  259.  I  think  so  too-^Bot  if  the  reader  be  curious,  he  may  con- 
suH  Mr.  Chambers'  Ttraditionfl  of  Edinburgh. 

29.  Page  13L    See  Life  of  Peden,  p.  ill. 

30.  Page  2S3.    All  various  species  of  the  great  genus  Cameronian. 

81.  Page  234.  This  remafkaWe  convocation  took  place  upon  15th  June. 
168S,  and  an  account  of  its  confused  and  divisive  proceedings  may  be  found 
in  Michael  Shield's  Faithful  Contendings  Displayed,  Glasgow,  1780,  p.  24. 
It  affords  a  singnlar  and  melancholy  example  how  much  a  melaj>hy8ical  end 
polemical  «p4rit  had  cfept  in  amongst  these  unhappy  suflferers,  smce.amid  so 
immy  real  injuries  which  they  had  to  sustain,  they  were  disposed  to  add  dis- 
agreement and  disunion  concerning  the  chairaeter  and  extent  ol  such  as  were 
only  fmaginftry. 

32.  Page  256.    A  kind  of  worsted  gloves  used  by  the  lower  orders. 

33.  Page  273.    t.  e.  was  able  to  do. 

34.  Page  274*    i.  e.  the  quieter. 

35.  Page  289.  T^e  name  of  this  officer  is  oqtrivalent  to  the  pronooncer 
of  <k>om  or  sentence.  In  this  eomrireheiiftiTe  tense,  the  Judges  at  the  Isle  of 
Man  were  called  Dempslers.  Btit  in  Scotland  the  word  was  long  re^ 
ctricted  to  the  deisigoatbn  of  ah  official  person,  who«e  dutr  it  was  to  recite 
<lfe  sentence  after  it  had  been  prortounced -by  the  Court,  and  recorded  by  the 
clerk  5  OB  which  occasion  the  Dempster  legalised  it  by  the  words  of  form, 
"  And  this  l>r»fiOtOT(?«  for  doom."  For  a  tength  e^'years,  the  oflSce,  to  me»* 
tioned  te  the  tfesct,  weis  lifeid  in'tommei^iam^th  that  of  the  eaecmHamm  j  for 
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wken  thif  odiout  hpt  necessso^  officer  of  justice  received  his  appDintineiit, 
be  petitioned  the  Court  of  Justiciary  to  be  received  as  their  Dempster,  which 
was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  production  of  the  executioner  in  open  court,  and  in  presence  of  the 

wretched  crimmal,  had  something  in  it  hideous  and  disgustinr  to  4he  more 

.refined  feelings  of  later  times.     But  if  an  old  tradition  of  the  Parliament 

House  of  Edinburgh  maj  be  trusted,  it  was  the  following  anecdote  which 

occasioned  the  disuse  of  the  Dempster's  office. 

It  chanced  at  one  time  that  the  office  of  public  executioner  was  vacant. 
There  was  occasion  for  some  one  to  act  as  Dempster,  and,  considering  the 
party  who  generally  held  the  office,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  locum  Unau  wsm 
nardto  be  found.  At  length,  one  Hume,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, for  an  attempt  to  bum  his  own  house,  was  induced  to  consent  that 
ne  would  pronounce  the  doom  on  this  occasion.  But  when  brought  forth  to 
officiate,  instead  of  repeating  the  doom  to  the  criminal,  Mr.  Hume  addressed 
himself  to  their  lordships  m  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  injustice  of  his  own 
sentence.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  interrupted,  and  reminded  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  had  come  hither  3  "  1  ken  what  ye  want  of  me  weel 
eneugfa,''  said  the  fellow  '^  ye  want  me  to  be  your  Dempster }  but  I  am 
come  to  be  none  of  your  Dempster,  I  am  come  to  summon  you,  Lord  T—- ^^ 

and  you.  Lord  El ,  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  another  world  for  the  injustice 

you  have  done  me  in  this."  In  short,  Hume  had  only  made  a  pretext  of 
complying  with  the  proposal,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  reviling  the 
Judges  to  their  faces,  or  giving  them,  in  the  phrase  of  his  country,  'asloan.' 
He  was  hurried  oflf  amid  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  but  the  indecorous 
scene  which  had  taken  place  contributed  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Dempster.  The  sentence  is  now  read  over  by  the  clerk  of  court,  and  th« 
formality  of  pronouncing  doom  is  altogether  omitted. 

36.  Page  292.  This  nobleman  was  very  dear  to  his  countrymen,  who  were 
justly  proud  of  his  military  and  political  talents,  and  grateful  for  the  ready  seal 
with  which  he  asserted  the  rights  of  his  native  countrv.  I'his  was  never  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  matter  of  the  Porteoiis  Alob,  when  the  Ministers 
brought  in  a  violent  and  vindictive  bill,  for  declaring  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  incapable  of  bearing  any  public  office  in  future,  ibr  not  foreseeing 
a  disorder  whicn  no  one  foresaw,  or  mterrupting  the  course  of  a  riot  too  for- 
midable to  endure  opposition.  The  same  Bill  made  provision  for  pulKng 
down  the  city  gates,  and  abolishing  the  city  guard,— rather  a  Hibernian  mods 
of  enabling  them  better  to  keep  the  peace  within  burgh  in  future. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  opposed  this  bill  as  a  cruel,  unjust,  and  fanatical  pro- 
ceedbg,  and  an  encroachment,  upon  the  privileges  of  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland^  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Union.  **  In  all  the  proce^incs 
of  that  time,''  said  his  Grace,  **  the  nation  of  Scotland  treated  with  the 
English  as  a  free  and  independent  people ;  and  as  that  treaty,  mv  Lords,  had  . 
00  other  guarantee  for  the  due  performance  of  its  articles,  but  tne  faith  and 
honour  of  a  British  Parliament,  it  would  be  both  uqjust  and  ungenerous, 
should  this  House  agree  to  any  proceedings  that  have  a  tendency  to  ii\jure 
it." 

Lord  Hardwicke,  in  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  seemed  to  insinuate,  that 
his  Grrace  had  taken  up  the  affair  in  a  party  point  of  view,  io  Which  the  no- 
bleman replied  in  the  spirited  language  quoted  in  the  text— Lord  Hardwicke 
apologized.  The  bill  was  much  modified,  ami  the  clauses  concerning  the 
dismantling  the  city,  and  disbanding  the  Guard,  were  departed  fW>m.  A  fine 
of  L.2000  was  imposed  on  the  citvfor  the  benefit  of  Porteous's  widow.  She 
was  contented  to  accept  three-murths  of  (he  sum,  the  payment  of  which 
closed  the  transaction.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  our  day.  the  Magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  have  had  recourse  to  both  those  measures,  held  in  sucn  horror 
by  their  predecessors,  as  necessary  steps  for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  in  explanation  of  another  circunutance  mentioned 
'  m  the  text,  that  there  is  a  tradition  in  Scotland,  that  Geoige  U.,  whose  iras  ■ 
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cible  temper  is  said  sometimes  to  have  harried  him  int^  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure par  voUdu  faity  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in.auffry  audience, 
some  menace  of  this  nature,  on  wbic4i  he  left  the  presence  in  ni^b  disdain, 
and  with  little  ceremony.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  having  met  the  Duke  as  he 
retired,  and  learning  the  cause  of  his  resentment  and  discomposure,  emleav- 


oured  to  reconcile  nim  to  what  bad  happened  by  sayine,  ''  Such  was  his 
Majesty's  way,  and  that  he  often  took  sUcb  liberties  with  himself  without 
meaning  any  narm/'    This  did  not  mend  matters  in  M'Callummore's  eyes, 


who  replied,  in  great  disdain,  "  You  will  please  to  remember,  Sir  Robert, 
the  infinite  distance  there  is  betwixt  you  and  me.''  Another  frequent  expres- 
sion of  passion  on  the  part  of  the  same  monarch,  is  alluded  to  in  the  old  Jac- 
obite song —  . 

The  fire  shall  get  both  bat  and  wig, 
^  As  ofl  times  they've  got  a'  that. 

37.  Page  293.  Red  John  the  Warrior,  a  name  personal  and  proper  in 
the  Highlands  to  John  Duke  of  Ai^le  and  Greenwich,  as  MacCuromin  was 
that  of  his  racaor  dignity. 


END    OF    VOLUME    I. 
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Hear^  Land  o'  Cakes  and  brither  Scota, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groats', 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it ; 
A  chiel's  amang  you  takin  notes. 

An'  fiiitb  he'll  prent  it. 

Bunu, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Tis  the  vdce  of  the  slaggard,  I've  beard  him  complain, 
'<  You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must  slamber  again  ;" 
As  the  door  on  its  hinges,  so  he  ou  his  bed, 
Turns  his  side,  and  his  shoulders,  and  his  heavy  bead. 

Xh-,  Wattt, 

The  mansion-house  of  Dumbiedikes,  to  which  we  are 
now  to  introduce  our  readers,  lay  three  or  four  miles — no 
matter  for  the  exact  topography — to  the  southward  of 
St.  Leonard's.  It  had  once,  borne  the  appearance  of 
some  little  celebrity  ;  for  the  "  auld  laird,"  whose  hu- 
mours and  pranks  were  often  mentioned  in  the  ale-houses 
for  about  a  mile  round  it,  wore  a  sword,  kept  a  good 
horse,  and  a  brace  of  greyhounds  ;  brawled,  swore,  and 
betted  at  cock-fights  and  horse-matches ;  followed  Som- 
erville  of  Drum's  hawks,  and  the  Lord  Ross's  hounds, 
and  called  himself  point  devise  a  gentleman.  But  the 
line  had  been  veiled  of  its  splendour  in  the  present  pro- 
prietor, who  cared  for  no  rustic  amusements,  and  was  as 
saving,  timid,  and  retired^  as  his  father  had  been  at  once 
grasping  and  selfishly  extravagant, — daring,  wild,  and  m- 
trusive. 

Durabiedikes  was  what  is  called  in  Scotland  a  single 
bouse  ;  that  is,  having  only  one  room  occupying  its  whole 
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depth  from  back  to  front,  each  of  which  single  apartments 
was  illuminated  by  six  or  eight  cross  lights,  whose  dimin- 
utive panes  and  heavy  frames  permitted  scarce  so  much 
light  to  enter  as  shines  through  one  well-constructed  mocit- 
ern  window.  This  inartificial  edifice,  exactly  such  as  a 
child  would  build  whh  cards,  had  a  steep  roof  flagged  with 
coarse  grey  stones  instead  of  slates  ;  a  half-circular  turret, 
battlemented,  or  ta  use  the  appropriate  phrase,  bartizanM 
on  the  top,  served  as  a  case  for  a  narrow  turnpike- 
stair,  by  which  an  ascent  was  gained  from  story  to  story ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  turret  was  a  door,  stud- 
ded with  large-headed  nails.  There  was  no  lobby  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower,  and  scarce  a  Isgiding-place  opposite 
to  the  doors  which  gave  access  to  the  apartments.  One 
or  two  low  and  dilapidated  out-houses,  connected  by  a 
court-yard  wall  equally  ruinous,  surrounded  the  mansion. 
The  court  had  been  paved,  but  the  flags  being  partly 
displaced,  and  partly  renewed,  a  gallant  crc^  of  docks 
and  thistles  sprung  up  between  them,^  and  the  small 
garden,  which  opened  by  a  ppstern  through  the  wall,  seem- 
ed not  to  be  ih  a  much  more  orderly  condition.  Over  the 
low-arched  gateway  which 'ted  into  the  yard,  there  was  a 
carved  stone,  exhibiting  some  attempt  at  armorial  bear- ^ 
iflgs  }  and  above  the  inner  entrance  htifig,  and  had  hung 
for  many  years,  the  -  mouldering  hatchment,  which  an- 
nounced that  umqubfle  Lawrence  Dumbie,  of  DunAie- 
dikes,  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  Newbattle 
kirk-yard.^  The  approach  to  this  palace  of  plealsure  wa's 
by  a  road  formed  by  the  rude  fragments  of  stone  gather- 
ed from  the  fields,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  ploughed, 
but  unincbsed  land.  Upon  a  baulk,  that  is,  an  unplougb* 
ed  ridge  of  knd  interposed  among  the  eet n,  the  Laird's 
trusty  palfrey  was  tethered  by  the  head,  and  picking  a 
meal  of  grass,  The  whole  argued  neglect  and'discona- 
fort  f  the  consequence,  however,  of  idleness  and  indjjfer* 
ence,  not  of  poverty. 

In  this  inner  court,  not  without  a  sense  of  bashfolness 
and  timlidity,  stood  Jeanie  Deans,  at  an  early  hour  in  a 
fine  spring  morning.      She  was  no  heroine  of  romance 
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and  therefore  looked  with  some  curiosity  and  interest 
OD  the  mansion-house  and  domains,  of  which,  it  might 
at  that  moment  occur  to  her,  a  little  encouragement, 
such  as  women  of  all  ranks  know  by  instinct  how  to  ap- 
ply, might  have  made  her  mistress.  Moreover,  she  Was 
no  person  of  taste  beyond  her  time,  rank,  4ind  country, 
and  certainly  thought  the  house  of  Dumbiedikes,  though 
inferior  to  Holyrood-bouse,  or  the  palace  at  Dalkeith,  was 
still  a  stately  structure  in  its  way,  and  the  land  a  "  very 
bonnie  bit,  if  it  were  better  seen  to  and  done  to."  But 
Jeanie  Deans  was  a  plain,  true-hearted,  honest  girl,  who, 
white  she  acknowledged  all  the  splendour  of  her  old  ad- 
mirer's habitation,  and  the  value  of  his  property,  never 
for  a  moment  harboured  a  thought  of  doing  the  Laird, 
Butler,  or  herself,  the  injustice,  which  many  ladies  of 
higher  rank  would  not  have  hesitated  to  do  to  all  three, 
on  much  less  temptation. 

H^present  errand  being  with  the  Laird,  she  looked 
roUid  th^ffices  to  see  if  she  could  find  any  domestic  to 
announce  that  she  wished  to  see  him.  As  all  was  silence, 
she  ventured  to  open  one  door  ; — it  was  the  old  Laird's 
dog-kennel,  now  deserted,  unless  when  occupied,  as  one 
or  two  tubs  seemed  to  testify,  as  a  washing-house.  She 
tried  another — it  was  the  roofless  shed  where  the  hawks  * 
bad  been  once  kept,  as  appeared  from  a  perch  or  two  not 
yet  completely  rotten,  and  a  lure  and  jesses  which  were 
mouldering  on  the  wall.  A  third  door  led  to  the  coal- 
house,  which  was  well  stocked.  To  keep  a  very  good 
fire,  was  one  of  the  few  points  of  domestic  management 
in  which  Dumbiedikes  was  positively  active  ;  in  all  other 
matters  of  domestic  economy  lie  was  completely  passive, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  his  housekeeper,  the  same  buxom 
dame  whom  his  father  had  long  since  bequeathed  to  his 
charge,  and  who,  if  fame  did  her  no  injustice,  had  feath- 
ered her  nest  pretty  we6  at  his  expense. 

Jeanie  went  on  opening  doors,  like  the  second  Calea- 
der  wanting  an  eye,  in  the  castle  of  the  hundred,  obliging 
damsels,  until,  like  the  said  prince  errant,  she  came  to  a 

1*       VOL.    II. 
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stabte.  The  Highland  Pegasus,  Rory  Bean,  to  which 
belonged  the  single  entire  stalls  was  her  old  acquaintance, 
whom  she  had  seen  grazing  on  the  baulk,  as  she  failed 
not  to  recognize  by  the  well-known  ancient  riding 
furniture  and  demi-pique  saddle,  which  half  hung  on  the 
walls,  half  trailed  on  the  litter.  Beyond  the  "  treviss," 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  stall,  stood  a  cow,  who 
turned  her  head  and  lowed  when  Jeanie  came  into  the 
stable,  an  appeal  which  her  habitual  occupations  enabled 
her  perfectly  to  understand,  and  with  which  she  could  not 
refuse  complying,  by  shaking  down  some  fodder  to  the 
animal,  which  had  been  neglected  like  most  things  else  in 
this  castle  of  the  sluggard* 

While  she  was  accommodating  ^^  the  milky  moth* 
er"  with  the  food  which  she  should  have  received  two 
hours  sooner,  a  slipshod  wench  peeped  into  the  stable, 
and  perceiving  that  a  stranger  was  employed  in  discharg- 
ing the  task  which  she,  at  length,  and  reluctant]^  had 
quitted  her  slumbers  to  perform,  ejaculated,  ^f^h,  siii  ! 
the  Brownie  !  the  Brownie  !"  and  fled,  yelling  as  if  she 
had  seen  the  devil. 

To  explain  h^  terror,  it  mqy  be  necessary  to  notice, 
that  the  dd  house  of  Dumbiedikes  had,  according  to  re- 
port, been  long  haunted  by  a  Brownie,  one  of  those  fa- 
miliar spirits,  who  were  believed  in  ancient  times  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  ordinary  labourer — 

'^  Whirl  the  \ong.  mop,  and  ply  the  airy  flail/' 

Certes,  the  convenience  of  such  a  supernatural  assistant 
could  have  been  nowhere  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  a 
family  where  the  domestics'were  so  little  disposed  to  per- 
sonal activity  ;  yet  this  serving  maiden  was  so  far  from 
rejoicing  in  seeing  a  supposed  aerial  substitute  discharg- 
ing a  task  which  she  should  have  long  since  performed 
herself,  that  she  proceeded  to  raise  the  family  by  her 
screams  of  horror,  uttered  as  thick  as  if  the  Brownie  had 
been  flaying  her.  Jeanie,  who  had  immediately  resigned 
her  temporary  occupation,  and  followed  the  yelling  dam- 
sel mtothe  court-yard,  in  order  to  undeceive  and  appease 
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her,  was  thei^e  met  by  Mrs.  Janet  ^fehristi^,  the  fatolir- 
ite  suhaaa  of  t|ie  last  laird,  as  scandal  weat— ^tiie  house* 
keeper  of  the  present.  The  good-looking,  buxom  -wom- 
an, betwixt  forty  and  fifty,  f for  such  we  described  her  at 
the  death  of  the  last  laira,)  was  now  a  fat,  red-faced, 
old  dame  of  seventy,  or  thereabouts,  fond  of  her  place, 
and  jealous  of  her  authority.  Conscious  that  her  ad- 
ministration did  not  rest  on  so  sure  a  basis  as  in  the 
time  of  the  old  proprietor,  this  considerate  lady  had  in- 
troduced into  the  family  the  screamer  aforesaid,  who 
added  good  features  and  bright  eyes  to  the  powers  of  her 
lungs.  She  made  no  conquest  of  the  Laird,  however, 
who  seemed  to  live  as  if  there  was  not  another  woman  in 
the  world  but  Jeanie  Deans,  and  to  bear  no  very  ardent 
or  overbearing  affection  even  to  her.  Mrs.  Janet  Bal- 
ehristie,  notwithstanding,  had  her  owi^  uneasy  thoughts 
upon  the  almost  daily  visits  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags  ; 
and  oflin,  when  the  Laird  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and 
pau^d,  according  to  his  custom  before  utterance,  she 
expected  him  to  say,  "  Jenny,  I  am  gaun  to  change  my 
condition  ;**  but  she  was  relieved  by  **  Jenny,  I  am  gaun 
to  change  my  shoon.'* 

Still,  however,  Mrs.  Balchristie  regarded  Jeanie  Deans 
with  no  small  portion  of  malevolence,  the  customary  feel- 
ing of  such  persons  towards  any  one  who  they  think  has 
the  means  of  doing  them  an  injury.  But  she  had  also  a 
general  aversion  to  any  female,  tolerably  young,  and  de- 
cently well-looking,  who  showed  a  wish  to  approach  the 
house  of  Dumbiedikes  and  the  proprietor  thereof.  And 
as  she  had  raised  her  mass  of  mortality  out  of  bed  two 
hours  earlier  than  usual,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  her 
clamorous  niece,  she  was  in  such  extreme  bad  humour 
against  all  and  sundry,  that  Saddletree  would  have  pro- 
nounced, that  she  harboured  inimieitiam  contra  omnet 
mortales. 

"  Wha  the  de'il  are  ye?**  said  the  fat  dame  to  poor 
Jeanie,  whom  she  did  not  immediately  recognize,  *f  scoup- 
jng  about  a  decent  house  at  sic  an  hour  in  the  morning  ?" 
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"  It  was  atie  wanting  to  speak  to  the  Laird,"  said 
Jeanie,  who  felt  something  of  the  intuitive  terror  which 
she  had  formerly  entertained  for  this  termagant,  when 
she  was  occasionally  at  Dumbiedikes  on  business  of  her 
father's. 

"  Ane  ? — And  what  sort  of  ane  are  ye  ? — hae  ye  nae 
name  *? — D'ye  think  his  honour  has  naething  else  to  dp 
than  to  speak  wi'  ilka  idle  tramper  that  comes  about  the 
town,  and  him  in  his  bed  yet,  honest  man  9" 

*^  Dear,  Mrs.  Balchristie,"  replied  Jeanie,in  a  submis- 
sive tone,  "  D'ye  no  mind  me*  9— d'ye  no  mind  Jeanie 
Deans  9" 

^*  Jeanie  Deans  ! !"  said  the  termagant,  in  accents  af- 
fecting the  utmost  astonishment ;  then,  taking  two  strides 
nearer  to  her,  she  peered  into  her  face  with  a  stare  of 
curiosity,  equally  scornful  and  malignant — "  I  say  Jeanie 
Deans  indeed — -Jeanie  Deevil,  they  had  better  hae  ca'd 
ye  ! — A  bonnie  spot  o'  w^rk  your  tittie  and  you  haa  made 
out,  murdering  ae  puir  wean,  and  your  light  limmer  of  a 
sister's  to  be  hanged  for't,  as  weel  she  deserves  ! — And 
the  like  o'  you  to  come  to  ony  honest  man's  house,  and 
want  to  be  into  a  decent  bachelor  gentleman's  room  at 
this  time  in  the  morning,  and  him  in  his  bed  9 — gae  wa', 
gae  wa'.*' 

Jeanie  was  struck  mute  with  shame  at  the  unfeeling 
brutality  of  this  accusation,  and  could  not  even  find  words 
to  justify  herself  from  the  vile  construction  put  upon  her 
visit,  when  Mrs.  Balchristie,  seeing  her  advantage,  con- 
tinued in  the  same  tone,  "  Come,  come,  bundle  up  your 
pipes  and  tramp  awa  wi'  ye  ! — ye  may  be  seeking  a 
father  to  another  wean,  for  ony  thing  I  ken.  If  it  wauma 
that  your  father,  auld  David  Deans,  had  been  a  tenant  on 
our  land,  I  would  cry  up  the  men-folk,  and  hae  ye  dookit 
in  the  burn  for  your  impudence." 

Jeanie  had  already  turned  her  back,  and  was  walking 
towards  the  door  of  the  court-yard,  so  that  Mrs.  Bal- 
christie, to  make  her  last  threat  impressively  audible  to 
her,  had  raised  her^  stentorian  voice  to  its  utmost  pitch 
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But,  like  many  a  general,  she  lost  tbe  en^gement  bj 
pressbg  ber  advantage  too  far. 

The  Laird  had  beeo  disturbed  io  his  mofniog  shmlbers 
by.  die  toses  of  Mrs.  Balcbristie's  objurgatioBy  sounds  in 
themselves  by  no  means  uncommoQ,  but  vetj  remarka- 
ble^  in  respect  to  the  early  hour  at  which  they  were  now 
beard.  He  tomed  Inmself  on  the  other  side,  however, 
in  hopes  the  squall  would  blow  by,  when,  in  the  course  of 
Mrs.  Balchristie's  second  explosion  of  wrath,  the  name 
of  Deans  distincdy  struck  the  tympanum  of  his  ear.  As 
he  was,  in  some  degree,  aware  of  the  small  portion  of 
benevolence  with  wUch  his  housekeeper  regarded  the 
family  at  Saint  Leonard's,  he  instantly  conceived  thai 
some  message  from  thence  was  the  cause  of  this  untime^ 
ly  ire  ;  and  getting  oot  of  his  bed,  be  slipt  as  speedily  as 
possible  into  an  old  brocaded  nightgown,  and  some  other  ^ 
necessary  bteguments,  clapped  on  Us  head  his  father's 
gc3d-Iaced  bat,  (for  thoc^  be  was  seldom  seen  without 
it,  yet  it  is  proper  to  contradKt  the  pq>ular  report,  that 
he  slept  in  it,  as  Don  Quixote  did  in  his  helmet,)  and 
opening  the  window  of  his  bed-room,  beheld,  to  his  great 
astonisboient,  the  weH-known  figure  of  Jeanie  Deans 

*  herself  retreating  from  his  gate ;  while  hb  housekeeper, 
vrith  arms  a-)umbo,  fists  elencfaed  and  extended,  body 
erect,  and  head  shaking  with  rage,  sent  afer  her  a  vdley 
of  Billingsgate  oaths.  His  choler  rose  in  proportion  to 
the  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  disturbance  of  his  re- 
pose. '*  Haric  ye/'  he  exclaimed  from  the  window^ 
^  ye  anld  limb  of  Satan«<^wha  the  deil  gies  you  com* 
mission  to  guide  an  honest  man's  daughter  that  gate  9" 

Mrs.  Bakliristie  was  completely  caught  in  the  manner. 
She  was  aware,  from  the  unusual  warmth  with  which  the 

.  Laird  expressed  himseli^  that  he  was  <}urte  serious  in  this 
matter,  and  i^  knew,  that,  widi  all  his  indolence  of  na- 
ture, there  were  pdnts  on  whidi  be  mi^  be  provoked,, 
and  that  being  provoked,  he  bad  in  hitti  somediing  dan- 
gerous, which  her  wisdom  taught  ber  to  fear  accordingly^ 
She  began,  therefore,  to  retract  her  false  step  as  ikst  as 
idle  GookU     ^^  She  was  but  speakmg  for  tbe  boose't 
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credit,  and  she  couldna  think  of  disturbing  his  honour  in 
the  morning  sae  early,  when  the  young  woman  might  as 
weel  wait  or  call  again  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  she  might  make 
a  mistake  between  the  twa  sisters,  for  ane  o'  them  wasna 
sae  creditable  an  acquaintance." 

^^  Hand  your  peace,  ye  auld  jade,''  said  Dumbiedikes ; 
"  the  warst  quean  e'er  stude  in  their  shoon  may  ca'  you 
cousin,  an  a'  be  true  that  I  have  heard. — Jeanie,  my 
woman,  gang  into  the  parlour — but  stay,  that  winna  be 
Vedd  up  yet — wait  there  a  minute  till  I  come  down  to  let 
ye  in — Dinna  mind  what  Jenny  says  to  ye." 

"  Na,  na,"  said  Jenny^  with  a  laugh  of  affected  hearti-- 
ness,  ^^  never  mind  me,  lass — a'  the  warld  kens  my  bark's 
waur  than  ray  bite — if  ye  had  had  an  appointment  wi' 
the  Laird,  ye  might  hae  tauld  me — 1  am  nae  uncivil 
person— ^gang  your  ways  in  by,  hinny,"  and  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  house  with  a  master-key. 

**  But  I  had  no  appointment  wi'  the  Laird,"  said 
Jeanie,  drawing  back  ;  ''  f  want  just  to  speak  twa  words 
to  him,  and  I  wad  radier  do  it  standing  here,  Mrs.  Bal- 
christie." 

"  In  the  open  court-yard  9 — Na,  na,  that  wad  never 
do,  lass  ;  we  maunna  guide  ye  that  gate  neither — ^And 
how's  that  douce  honest  man,  your  father  9" 

Jeanie  was  saved  the  pain  of  answering  this  hypocrit-  ' 
ical  question  by  the  appearance  of  the  Laird  himself. 

**  Gang  in  and  get  breakfast  ready,"  said  he  to  his 
housekeeper — "  and,  d'ye  hear,  breakfast  wi'  u§  yoursell 
— ye  ken  how  "to  manage  thae  porringers  of  tea-water 
— and,  hear  ye,  see  abune  a'  that  there's  a  gude  fire. —  ' 
Weel,  Jeanie,  my  woman,  gang  in  by — gang  in  by,  and 
rest  ye." 

"  Na,  Laird,"  Jeanie  replied,  endeavouring  a3  much 
as  she  could  to  express  herself  with  composure,  notwith- 
standing she  still  trembled,  "  I  canna  gang  in — I  have  a 
lang  day's  darg  afore  me — I  maun  be  twenty  mile  o'  gate 
the  night  yet,  if  feet  will  carry  me." 

"  Guide  and  deliver  us! — twenty  mile — twenty  mile 
on  your  feet-!"   ejaculated  Dumbiedikes,  whose  walks 
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were  of  a  very  circumscribed  diameter,— "  Te  maun 
never  think  o'  that — come  in  by." 

**  I  canna  do  that,  Laird,"  replied  Jeanie  ;  ^*  the  twa 
words  I  hae  to  say  to  ye  I  ^an  say  here  ;  forby  that 
Mrs.  Balchristie"-^— 

"  The  deil  flee  awa  wi'  Mrs.  Balchristie,"  said  Dum- 
biedikes,  ''  and  he'll  hae  a  heavy  lading  o'  her !  I  tell 
ye,  Jeanie  Deans,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,  but  I  am 
laird  at  hame,  as  weel  as  in  the  fleld  ;  deil  a  brute  or 
body  about  my  house  but  I  can  manage  when  I  like,  ex- 
cept Rory  Bean,  my  powney  ;  but  I  can  seldom  be  at 
the  plague,  an  it  binna  when  my  bluid's  up." 

*^  I  was  wanting  to  say  to  ye.  Laird,"  said  Jeanie,  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  her  business,  <^  that  I 
was  gaun  a  lang  journey,  outby  of  my  fatlier's  know- 
ledge." 

"  Outby  his  knowledge,  Jeanie  ! — Is  that  right  9 — Ye 
maun  think  o't  again — it's  no  right,"  said  Dumbiedikes, 
with  a  countenance  of  great  concern. 

"  If  I  were  anes  at  Lunnon,"  said  Jeanie  in  exculpa- 
tion, ^*  I  am  amaist  sure  1  could  get  means  to  speak  to 
the  Queen  about  my  sister's  life." 

"  Lunnon — and  the  Queen — and  her  sister's  life  !" 
said  Dumbiedikes,  whistling  for  very  amazement — ^*  the 
lassie's  demented." 

"  I  am  no  out  o'  my  mind,"  said  she,  "  and,  sink  or 
fwim,  I  am  determined  to  gang  to  Lunnon,  if  I  suld  beg 
my  way  frae  door  to  door — and  so  I  maun,  unless  ye  wad 
lend  me  a  small  sum  to  pay  my  expenses — little  thing 
will  do  it ;  and  ye  ken  my  father's  a  man  of  substance, 
and  wad  see  nae  man,  far  less  youj  Laird,  come  to  loss 
by  me." 

Dumbiedikes,  on  comprehending  the  nature  of  this  ap- 
plication, could  scarce  trust  his  ears — he  made  no  answer 
whatever,  but  stood  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  ground. 

"  I  see  ye  are  no  for  assisting  me.  Laird,"  said 
Jeanie ;  "  sae  fare  ye  weel — and  gang  and  see  my  poor 
father  as  aften  as  you  can — he  will  be  lonely  eneugh  now." 
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*«  Where  is  Ae  siBy  bairn  gton  1"  said  DumbiecKkfs ; 
and,  laying  hold  of  her  hand,  he  led  her  into  the  bouae. 
^  b's  no  that  ]( didna  think  o't  before,"  be  said»  ^^  but  it 
stack  in  my  thioat." 

Thus  speaking  to  himself,  he  led  her  uHo  an  cdd-faab- 
loned  parlour^  AtA  the  door  behind  them,  and  fastened  it 
with  a  bolt.  While  Jeanie,  surprised  at  this  maoioeuvre, 
remainetjl  as  near  the  door  as  possible,  the  Laird  quitted 
her.  band,  and  pressed  upon  a  spring  lock  &xed  in  an  oak 
panel  in  the  wainscot,  which  instantly  dipped  a^de* 
An  iron  strong-box  was  discovered  in  the  rec^s^  of  the 
wall ;  he  opened  this  also,  and,  pulling  out  two  or  three 
drawers,  showed  that  they  were  iMed  with  leatbem-'bags, 
(M  of  edd  and  silver  coin. 

**  This  is  my  bank,  Jeanie,  lass,"  he  said,  lookbg  first 
at  her,  and  then  at  the  treasure,  with  an  air  of  greitit 
complacency,—"  nane  o'  your  goldsmith's  bills /or  ine, — 
they  bring  folk  U>  ruin." 

Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  resodotely  said, 
— "  Jeanie,  I  will  make  ye  LeddyDumbiedikea  afoi^e  the 
sun  sets,  and  ye  may  ride  to  Lunnon  in  yoiir- am- coach, 
if  ye  like." 

"  Na,  Laird,"  said  Jeanie,  "  that  can  flerer  be — ^my 
fetheFs  grief^my  sister's  situation-*-4he  diacfedit  to 
you — " 

*f  That's  my  business,"  said  Dombiedikes  ;  "  ye  wad 
say  naething  abont  that  if  ye  werena  fuier*— and  yet  I  like 
ye  the  better  for't^-^ae  wise  body^  eoeugh  in  the  married 
state.  But  if  your  heart's  ower  fu',  take  what  aiUer  will 
serve  ye,  and  let  it  be  when  ye  come  back  again — lb 
gude  syne  as  sune." 

"  But,  Laird,"  said  Jeanie,  who  felt  the  necessity  oi 
being  explicit  with  so  extraordinary  a  lover,  "  I  like 
another  man  better  than  you,  and  I  canna  marry  ye." 

"  Another  man  better  than  me,  Jeanie  ?"  said  Dum- 
oiedikes — *i  how  is  that  possible  9— It's  no  possible,  wo- 
man— ^ye  hae  kend   me  sae  lang." 

"  Ay  but,  Laird,"  said  Jeanie,  with  persevering  suHj- 
plicity,  "  I  hae    kend    him  langer." 
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*♦  Laflger  ?— it's  no  possible  !"  exclaiined  tno  poor 
Laird.  ^  It  canna  he  ;  ye  were  bora  on  the  land.  O, 
Jeanie  woman,  ye  baena  loolrit — ye  baena  seen  the  half 
o'  the  gear."  He  drew  out  another  drawer — *^  A*  gowd^ 
Jeanie,  ftnd  there's  bands  for  siller  lent — And  the  renml 
book,  Jeanie— ^lear  three  bunder  sterling*— dei)  a  wadset, 
heritable  band,  or  burden — ^Ye  baena  lookit  at  thena,  wo- 
man— And  then  my  mother's  wardrobe,  and  my  grand- 
mother's forby — silk  gowns  wad  stand  on  their  ends,  pear- 
lin-lace  as  fine  as  spider's  webs,  and  rings  and  ear-ringsr 
to  the  boot  of  a'  that— they  are  a'  in  the  chamber  of  dea^ 
-^Oh,  Jeanie,  gang  up  the  stoir  and  look  at  them  l^ 

But  Jeanie  held  fast  her  integrity,  though  beset^widi 
temptations,  which  perhaps  the  Laird  of  Dorabiedikes  did 
not  gready  err  in  supposing  were  those  most  afijecting  to 
her  sex. 

*^  It  caima  be.  Laird— I  have  said  it-— and  Icanna  break 
my  word  till  him,  if  ye  wad  gie  me  the  haill  barony  of 
Dalkeith,  and  Lugton  into  the  bargain." 

^'  Your  word  to  Atm,"  said  the  Laii'd,  8ome\diat  petli^h-> 
ly  ;  "  but  wha  is  he,  Jeanie  ?— wha  is  he  ?— I  haena 
beard  bis  name  yet-^Come  nOw,  Jeanie,  ye  are  but 
queering  us^^I  am  no  trowing  that  there  is  ric  a.  ane  in 
.the  warW— ye  are  but  making  fashion— What  is  he  1-— 
wha  is  he  V 

*^  Just  Reuben  Butler,  that's  scbule-master  at  Libber- 
ton,"  said  Jeanie. 

*'  Reuben  Butler !  Reuben  Butler  !"  echoed  the  Laird 
of  Dumbiedikes,  pacing  the  apartment  in  high  disdain,^— 
**  Reuben  Butler,  the  dominie  at  Libberton*-and  a  dom- 
inie-depute too !— Reuben,  the  son  of  my  cottar !— *Very 
w^el,  Jeanie  lass,  wilfu'  woman  wiH  hae  her  way— Reu-' 
ben  Butler  !  be  hasna  in  his  pouch  the  value  6*  the  auld 
black  coat  he  wears^^birt  it  disna  signify."  And,  as  he 
spoke,  he  shut  successively,  and  with  vehemence,  the 
drawers  of  his  treasury.  **  A  fan*  ofier,  Jeanie,  is  nae 
cause  of  feud — Ae  man  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water 
2    VOL.  n. 
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but  twenQr  wunha  gar  him  drink — And  as  for  wasting  my 
substance  on  other  folk's  joes" 

There  was  something  in  the  last  hint  that  nettled  Jean- 
ie's  honest  pride.  "  I  was  begging  nane  frae  your  hon- 
our," she  said  ;  "  least  of  a'  on  sic  a  score  as  ye  pit  it 
on. — Gude  (Doming  to  ye,  sir  ;  ye  hae  been  kind  to  my 
father,  and  it  isna  in  my  heart  to  think  otherwise  than 
kmdly  of  you." 

So  saying,  she  left  the  room  without  listening  to  a  faint 
"  But,  Jeanie — Jeanie — stay,  woman  !"  And,  traversing 
the  court-yard  with  a  quick  step,  she  set  but  on  her  for- 
ward journey,  her  bosom  glowing  with  that  natural  indig- 
nation and  shaihe,  which  an  honest  mind  feels  at  having 
subjected  itself  to  ask  a  favour,  which  had  been  unex- 
pectedly refused.  When  out  of  the  Laird's  ground^  and 
once  more  upon  the  public  road,  her  pace  slackened,  her 
anger  cooled,  and  anxious  anticipations  of  the  consequence 
of  this  unexpected  disappointment  began  to  influence  her 
with  other  feelings.  Must  she  then  actually  beg  her  way 
to  London  ?  for  such  seemed  the  alternative  ;  or  must 
she  turn  back,  and  solicit  her  father  for  money  ;  and  by 
doing  so  lose  time,  which  was  precious,  besides  the  risk 
of  encountering  his  positive  prohibition  respecting  her 
journey  ?  Yet  she  saw  no  medium  between  these  alter- 
natives ;  and,  while  she  walked  slowly  on,  was  still  medi- 
tating whether  it  were  not  better  to  r.eturn. 

While  she  was  thus  in  an  uncertainty,  she  heard  the 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  a  well-known  voice  calling 
her  name.  She  looked  round,  and  saw  advancing  towards 
her  on  a  pony,*whose  bare. back  and  halter  as'sorted  ill 
with  the  night-gown,  slippers,  and  laced  cocked-hat  of  the 
rider,  a  cavalier  of  no  less  importance  than  Dumbiedikes 
himself.  In  the  energy  of  his  pursuit,  he  had  overcome 
even  the  Highland  obstinacy  of  Rory  Bean,  and  compel- 
led that  self-willed  palfrey  to  canter  the  way  his  rider 
chose  ;  which  Rory,  however,  performed  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  reluctance,  turning  his  head,  and  accom- 
panying every  bound  he  made  in  advance  with  a  side-long 
motion,  which  indicated  his  extreme  wish  to  turn  round. 
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-—a  mancBuvte  which  nothing  but  the  constant  exercise 
of  the  Laird's  heeb  and  cudgel  could  possibly  have  couu* 
teracted. 

When  the  Laird  came  up  with  Jeanie,  die  first  words 
he  uttered  were,—-"  Jeanie,  they  say  ane  i^tildna  aye 
take  a  woman  at  her  first  word  V* 

*^  Ay,  but  ye  maun  take  me  at  mine,  Laird,"  said 
Jeanie,  looking  on  the  ground,  and  walking  on  without  a 
pause.  "  I  hae  but  ae  word  to  bestow  oa  ony  body,  and 
that's  aye  a  true  ane." 

"  Then,"  said  Dumbiedikes,  "  at  least  ye  suldna  aye 
take  a  man  at  hit  first  word.  Ye  maunna  gang  this  wil« 
fu'  gate  siUerless,  come  p't  what  like." — He  put  a  purse 
into  her  hand.  "  I  wad  gie  you  Rory  too,  but  he's  as 
wilfu'  as  yoursell,  and  he's  ower  weel  used  to  a  gate  that 
maybe  he  and  I  hae  gaen  ower  aften,  and  he'll  gang  nae 
road  else." 

"  But,  Laird,"  said  Jeanie,  "  though  I  ken  my  father 
will  satisfy  every  penny  of  this  siller,  whatever  there's  o't, 
yet  I  wadna  like  to  borrow  it  frae  ane  that  maybe  thinks 
of  something  mair  than  the  paying  o't  back  again." 

"  There's  just  twenty-five  guineas  o't,"  said  Dumbie- 
dikes, with  a  gentle  sigh,  "  and  whether  your  father  pays 
or  disna  pay,  I  make  ye  free  till't  without  another  word. 
Gang  where  ye  like — do  what  ye  like — and  marry  a'  the 
Butlers  in  the  country,  gin  ye  like — And  sae,  gude  mom-  * 
ing  to  you,  Jeanie." 

**  And  God  bless  you,  Laird,  wi'  mony  a  gude  morn- 
ing," said  Jeanie,  her  heart  more  softened  by  the  unwont- 
ed generosity  of  this  uncouth  character,  than  perhaps 
Butler  might  have  approved,  had  he  known  her  feelings 
at  that  moment ;  "  and  comfort,  and  the  Lord's  peace, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world,  be  with  you,  if  we  suld  never 
meet  again  !" 

Dumbiedikes  turned  and  waved  his  hand  ;  and  hia 
pony,  much  more  willing  to  return  than  he  had  been  to  set 
out,  hurried  him  homewards  so  fast,  that,  wanting  the  aid 
of  a  regular  bridle,  as  well  as  of  saddle  and  stirrups,  he 
was  too  much  puzzled  to  keep  his  seat  to  permit  of  his 
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looking  behind,  even  to  give  the  parting  glaoee  of  a  for* 
kurn  swain.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  the  sigfa^  jof  a  lor-* 
er,  run  away  with  in  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  a  laced 
bat,  by  a  barerbacked  Highland  pony,  had  something  in  it 
of  a  sedative,  even  to  a  grateful  and  deserved  burst  of 
affectionate  esteem.  ,  Hie  figure  of  Dumbiedikes  was 
too  ludicrous  oot  to  confirm  Jeanie  in  the  original  senti- 
ments she  entertained  towards  him. 

^  He's  a  gude  creature,''  said  she,  *'  and  a  kind-flit's  a 
pity  he  has  sae  willyard  a  powny."  And  she  iramediate*- 
ly  turned  her  thoughts  to  die  important  journey  which  she 
had  commenced,  i^ect'ing  with  pleasure,  that,  according 
to  her  habits  c^  life  and  of  undergoing  fatigue,  she  was 
now  amply,  or  even  superfluously  provided  wkh  the  means 
of  encountering  the  expenses  of  the  road,  up  Qnd  down 
from  London,  and  all  other  expenses  whateveir. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Wliat  stravge  and  wayward  tlioDgbu  wiQ  iKde 
Into  a  Iqv^s  head  : 
^  "  O  mercy  V*  to  myself  I  cried, 

"  If  Locy  shoukl  be  dead  1'' 

Werdnoortk. 

In  pursumg  her  solitary  journey,  our  heroine,  soon  af- 
ter passing  the  house  of  Dumbiedikes,  gained  a  little  em- 
inence, from  which,  on  looking  to  the  eastward  down  a 
prattling  brod^^  whose  meanders  were  jshaded  with  strag- 
gling willows  and  alder  trees,  she  could  see  the  cottages 
of  Woodend  and  Beersheba,  the  haunts  and  habitation  ot 
her  early  life,  and  could  distinguish  the  common  on  which 
she  had  so  c^ten  herded  sheep,  and  the  recesses  of  the 
rivulet  where  she  had  pulled  rushes  with  Butler,  to  plait 
crowns  and  sceptres  for  her  sister  Effie,  then  a  beautiful, 
but  spcNled  child,  of  about  three  years  old.     The  recol- 
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lec  tions  which  the  scene  brought  with  them  were  80  bhter, 
that,  had  she  indulged  them,  she  would  have  sat  down  and 
relieved  her  heart  with  tears*. 

<'  But  I  kend,"  said  Jeanie^  when  she  gave  an 
account  of  her  pilgrimage,  *'  that  greeting  would  do 
but  little  good,  and  that  it  was  roair  beseeming  to  thank 
the  Lord,  that  had  showed  me  kindness  and  countenance 
by  means  of  a  man,  that  mony  ca'd  a  Nabal  and  churl, 
but  wha  was  free  of  his  gudes  to  me  as  ever  the  fountain 
was  free  of  the  stream.  And  I  minded  the  Scripture 
about  the  sin  of  Israel  at  Meribah,  when  the  people  mur- 
mured, although  Moses  had  brought  water  from  the  dry 
rock  that  the  congregation  might  drink  and  live.  Sae,  I  . 
wad  not  trust  mysell  with  another  look  at  puir  Woodend, 
for  the  very  blue  reek  that  came  out  of  the  lumhead  pat 
me  in  mind  of  the  change  of  market-days  with  us." 

In  th|^  resigned  and  Christian  temper  she  pursued  her 
journey,  until  she  was  beyond  this  place  of  melancholy 
recollections,  and  not  distant  from  the  village  where  But« 
ler  dwelt,  which,  with  its  old-fashioned  church  and  steeple 
rises  among  a  tuft  of  trees,  occupying  the  ridge  of  an  em- 
inence to  the  south  of  Edinburgh.  At  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  distance  b  a  clumsy  square  tower,  the  residence 
of  the  laird  of  Libberton,  who,  in  former  times,  with  tho 
habits  of  the  predatory  chivalry  of  Germany,  is  said  fire- . 
quendy  to  have  annoyed  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by  inter-*, 
cepting  the  supplies  and  merchandize  which  came  to  the 
town  froni  the  southward. 

This  village,  its  tower,  and  its  church,  did  not  lie  pre- 
cisely in  Jeanie's  road  towards  England  ;  but  they  were 
not  much  aside  from  it,  and  the  village  was  the  abode  of 
Butler.  She  had  resolved  to  see  him  in  the  beginning  of 
her  journey,  because  she  conceived  him  the  most  proper 
person  to  write  to  her  father  concerning  her  resolution 
and  her  hopes.  There  was  probably  another  reason 
latent  in  her  affectionate  bosom.  She  wished  once  more 
to  see  the  object  of  so  early  and  so  sincere  an  attachment, 
before  commencing  a  pilgrimage,  the  perils  of  which  she 
did  not  disguise  from  herself,  although  she  did  not  allow 

2*      VOL.    II. 
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4ii«m  setoprefsupoQbermkidas  todiBffiiisbtbestrfiiif^ 
aad  eoei^  of  her  resolutioo.  A  visit  to  a  bver  from  a 
young  person  in  a  higher  rank  of  life  than  Jeanie's,  would 
have  had  something  forward  and  improper  in  ita  cbar-> 
acter.  But  the  simplieitj  of  her  rufa)  habits  was  una&t 
quainted  wididiese  punctilious  ideas  of  decorum,  and  no 
notion,  therefore,  of  impropriety  crossed  her  imagination, 
as,  setting  out  upon  a  long  journey,  i^e  went  to  bid  adieu 
to  an  eaitf  friend. 

There  was^still  anodier  motive  that  pressed  upon  her 
mind  with  additional  force  as  she  approached  the  village. 
She  hlid  looked  anxiously  for  Butler  in  the  court-house,  and 
had  expected,  that  certainly,  in  some  part  of  that  event- 
ful day^  he  would  have  appeared  to  bring  such  counte- 
nance and  support  as  he  could  give  to  his  old  friend,  and 
the  protector  o(  his  youth,  even  if  her  own  claims  were 
laid  aside.  She  knew,  indeed,  that  he  was  under  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  restraint ;  but  she  still  had  hoped  that  hq 
would  have  found  means  to  emancipate  himself  from  it, 
at  least  for  one  day.  In  short,  the  wild  and  wayward 
thoughts  which  Wordsworth  has  described  as  rising  in  an 
absent  lover's  imagination,  suggested,  as  the  only  explana- 
tion of  his  absence,  that  Butler  must  be  very  ill.  And 
so  much  had  this  wrought  on  her  imagination,  that  when 
she  approached  the  cottage  in  which  her  lover  occupied 
a  small  apartment,  and  which  had  been  pmnted  out  to  her 
by  a  maiden  with  a  milk-pail  on  her  head,  she  trembled 
at  anticipating  the  answer  she  might  receive  on  inquiring 
for  him. 

Her  fears  in  this  case,  had,  indeed,  only  hit  upon  the 
truth.  Butler,  whose  constitution  was  naturally  feeble, 
did  not  soon  recover  the  fatigue  of  body  and  distregs  of 
mind  which  he  had  suffered,  in  consequence  of  the  trag- 
ical events  with  which  our  narrative  commenced.  The 
painful  idea  that  his  character  was  breathed  on  by  suspi- 
cion, was  an  aggravation  to  his  distress. 

But  the  most  cruel  addition  was  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion laid  by  the  magistrates  on  his  holding  any  communi- 
cation with  Deans  or  his  family.     It  had  unfortunately 
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appeared  likety  to  ihenif  ibtt  some  intercourya  fioigbt  be 
again  attempted  with  that  fefnily  by  Robert^op,  througb 
the  laediujiii  of  Butler/ aod  tbi$  they  were'  anxious  to 
intercept,  or-prevent,  if  possible*  The  measure  was  ooc 
meant  as  a  harsh  or  injurious  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  ;  but,  in '  Butler's  circumstances,  it  pressed 
cruelly  hard.  He  felt  be  must  be  suffering  under  the  bad 
opinion  of  the  person  who  was  dearest  to  him,  from  an 
imputation  of  unkind  desertion,  the  most  alien  to  his  nature. 

This  painful  thought,  pressing  on  a  frarare  already  injur- 
ed, brought  on  a  succession  of  slow  and  lingering  feverish 
attacks,  which  greatly  impaired  his  heal0,  and  at  length 
rendered  him  incapable  even  of  the  sedentary  duties  of  the' 
school,  on  which  Lis  bread  depended*'  Fortunately,  old 
Mr.  Wbackbairn,  whq  was  the  principal  teacher  of  the  little 
parochial  establishment,  was  sincerely  attached  to  Butler. 
Besides  that  he  was  sensible  of  his  merits  and  value  as 
an  assistant,  which  bad  greatly  raised  the  credit  of  his 
little  school,  the  ancient  pedagogue,  who  had  himself  been 
tohjrably  educated,  retained  some  taste  for  classical  lore, 
and  would  gladly  relax,  after  the  drudgery  of  the  school 
was  past,  by  conning  over  a  few  pages  of  Horace  or  Ju- 
venal with  his  usher.  A  similarity  of  taste  begot  kindness, 
and  he  accordingly,  saw  Butler's  increasing  debility  with 
great  compassion,  roused  up  his  own  energies  to  teaching 
the  school  in  the  morning  hours,  insisted  upon  his  assist- 
ant's reposing  himself  at  that  period,  and,  besides,  sup- 
plied him  with  such  comforts  as  the  patient's  situation  re- 
quired,   and    his    means    were  inadequate  to  compass. 

Such  was  Butler's  situation,  scarce  able  to  drag  him- 
self to  the  place  where  his  daily  drudgery  must  gain  his 
daily  bread,  and  racked  with  a  thousand  fearful  anticipa* 
tions  concerning  the  fate  of  those  who  were  dearest  to 
him  in  the  world,  when  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Effie  Deans  put  the  cope-stone  upon  his  mental  misery. 

H«?  had  a  particular  account  of  these  events  from  a 
fellow-fctudent,  who  resided  in  the  same  village,  and  who, 
having  been  present  on  the  melancholy  occasion,  was  able 
to  place  it  in  all  its  agony  of  horrors  before  his  exerucia^ 
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ted  imagination.  That  sleep  should  have  visited  his  eyes, 
after  such  ^  curfew-note,  was  impossible.  A  thousand 
dreadful  visions  haunted  his  imagination  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  he  was  awaked  from  a  feverish  slumber,  by 
the,  only  circumstance  which  could  have  added  to  his  dis- 
tress— the  visit  of  an  intrusive  ass. ' 

This  unwelcome  visitant  was  no  other  than  Bartoline 
Saddletree.  The  worthy  and  sapient  burgher  had  kept 
his  appointment  at  MacCroskie's  with  Plumdamas  and 
some  other  neighbours  to  discuss  the  Duke  of  Argyle*s 
speech,  the  justice  of  .Effie  Deans's  condemnation,  and 
the  improbability  of  her  obtaining  a  reprieve.  This  sage 
conclave  disputed  high  and  drank  deep,  and  on  the  next 
morning  Bartoline  felt,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  if  bis  head 
was  like  a  "  confused  progress  of  writs." 

To  bring  his  reflective  powers  to  their  usual  serenity, 
Saddletree  resolved  to  take  a  morning's  ride  upon  a  cer- 
tain hackney,  which  he,  Plumdamas,  and  another  honest 
shopkeeper,  combined  to  ^  maintain  by  joint  subscription, 
for  occasional  jaunts  for  the  purpose  of  business  or  ex- 
ercise. As  Saddletree  had  two  children  boarded  with  , 
Wbackbairn,  and  was;  as  we  have  seen,  rather  fond  of 
Butier's  society,  he  turned  his  palfrey's  head  towards 
Libberton,  and  came,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  give 
the  unfortunate  usher  that  additional  vexation,  of  which 
Imogen    complains  so  feelingly  when  she  says, 

"  l*in  sprighted  with  a  fool — 
Sprighted  and  angered  worse/' 

If  anything  could  have  added  gall  to  bitterness,  it  was 
the  choice  which  Saddletree  made  of  a  subject  for  his 
prosing  harangues,  being  the  trial  of  Effie  Deans,  and  the 
probability  of  her  being  executed.  Every  word  fell  on 
Burier's  ear  like  the  knell  of  a  death-bell,  or  the  note  of 
a  screech-owl. 

Jeanie  paused  at  the  door  of  her  lover's  humble  abode 
upon  hearing  the  loud  and  pompous  tones  of  Saddletree 
sounding  from  the  inner  apartment,  •*  Credit  nie,  it  will 
be  sae,  Mr.  Butier.     Brandy  cannot  save  her.     She  maun 
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gang  ifewn  tbe  Bow  wF  the  hd  io  the  pioted  coal^ather 
heels. — I  am  sony  for  the  lassie,  but  the  law,  sir, 
maun  hae  its  Qourse— 

"  Vivat  Rejt, 
.  CurratLcx/' 

as  tbe  poet  has  k,  in  whilk  of  Horace's  odes  1  know  not.^ 

Here  Butler  groaned,  in  utter  impatience  of  the  brutal- 
ity and  ignorance  which  Bartoline  had  contrived  to  amal- 
gamate into  one  sentence.  BvU  Saddletree,  like  other 
prosers,  was  blessed  with  a  happy  obtuseness  of  percep- 
tion concerning  the  unfaTourable  iii^ression  which  he 
generally  made  on  his  audit(H*s.  He  proceeded  to  (deal 
forth  his  scraps  of  legal  knowledge  without  mercy,  and 
concluded  by  asking  Butler,  with  great  self-complacency, 
"  Was  it  na  a  pity  my  father  didna  send  roe  to  Utrecht  9 
Havena  I  missed  the  chance  to  turn  out  as  elartssimuM  an 
ictus,  as  auld  Grunwiggin  himsell  ?— ^Whatibr  dinna  ye 
speak,  Mr.  Butler  ?  Wad  I  no  hae  been  a  darisstTnus 
ictus  ?— Eh,  man  V 

^*  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Saddletree,'' 
said  Butler,  thus  pu^ed  hard  for  an  answer.  His  faint 
and  exhausted  tone*  of  voice  was  instantly  drowned  in  the 
sonorous  bray  of  Bartoline. 

^^  No  understand  me,  man  ^-^Icius  is  Latin  for  a  law- 
yer, is  it  not  ?" 

^  Not  that  ever  I  heard  of,"  answered  Butler,  in  the 
same  dejected  tone. 

^'  The  deil  ye  didna  !— See,  man,  I  got  the  word  but 
this  morning  out  of  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Cvossmyloofs^^ 
see  there  it^s,  ictus  darissimus  $t  perti^^peritissimus — 
it's  a'  Latin,  for  it's  printed  in  the  kalian  types." 

*^  O,  you  mean  juris^consuUuS'^Ichis  is  an  abbrevia-> 
tion  for  juris-consultus.^^ 

^  Dinna  tell  me,  man,"  persevered  Saddletree  ; 
"  there's  nae  alAreviates  except  in  adjudications  ;  and 
Ais  is  a'  about  a  servitude  of  wat^-drap-^that  is  to  say. 
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tillictdian,*  (maybe  yeMl  say  that's  do  Latin  neither}}  in 
Mary  King's  Close,  in  the  High  Street." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  poor  Butler,  overwhelmed  by  the 
noisy  perseverance  of  his  visiter.  "  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
pute with  you." 

"  Few  folk  are— few  folk  are,  Mr.  Butler,  though  I 
say  it,  that  should  na  say  it,"  returned  Bartoline,  with 
great  delight.  "  Now  it  will  be  twa  hours  yet  or  ye're 
wanted  in  the.  schule,  and  as  ye  are  no  weel,  VU  sit  wi' 
you  to  divert  ye,  and  explain  t'ye  the  nature  of  a  iUlicid' 
ian.  Ye  maun  ken,  the  petitioner,  Mrs.  Crombie,  a  very 
decent  woman,  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  hae  stude  her 
friend  in  this  case,  and  brought  her  wi'  credit  into  the 
court,  and  I  doubtna,  that  in  due  time  she  will  win  out 
o't  wi'  credit,  win  she  or  lose  she.  Ye  see,  being  an  in- 
ferior tenement,  or  laigh  house,  we  grant  ourselves  to  be 
burdened  wi'  the  tUlidde^  that  is,  that  we  are  obligated 
to  receive'the  natural  water-drap  of  the  superior  tenement, 
sae  far  ^  the  same  fa's  frae  the  heavens,  or  the  roof  of 
our  neighbour's  house,  and  from  thence  by  the  gutters  or 
eaves  upon  our  laigh'  tenement.  But  the  other  night 
comes  a  Highland  quean  of  a  lass,  and  she  flashes,  God 
kens  what,  out  of  the  eastmost  window  of  Mrs.  Mac-Phail's 
house,  that's  the  superior  tenement.  1  believe  the  auld 
women  wad  hae  greed,  for  Luckie  Mac-Phail  sent  down 
the  lass  to  tell  my  friepd  Mrs.  Crombie  that  she  had  made 
the  gardyoo  out  of  the  wrang  window,  from  respect 
for  twa  Highlandmen  that  were  speaking  Gaelic  in  the 
close  below  the  right  ane.  ^ut  lutkily  for  Mrs.  Crombie, 
I  just  chanced  to  come  in  in  time  to  break  aff  the  commun- 
ing, for  it's  a  pity  the  point  suldna  be  tried.  We  had 
Mrs.  Mac-Phail  into  the  Ten-Mark  Court— The  hieland 
limmer  of  a  lass  wanted  to  swear  herself  fre.e — but  baud 
ye  there,  says  I" — 

The  detailed  acount  of  this  important  suit  might  have 
lasted  until  poor  Butler's  hour  of  rest  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, had  not  Saddletree  been  interrupted  by  the  noiss 

*  He  meaol,  probably,  ttiilieidwm. 
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of  voices  at  tbe  door.  The  woman  of  the  house  where 
Butler  lodged  y  on  returning  with  her  pitcher  from  the  well, 
whence  she  had  been  fetching  water  for  the  family,  found 
our  heroine  Jeanie  Deans  standing  at  the  door,  impatient 
of  the  prolix  harangue  of  Saddletree,  yet  unwilling  to 
enter  until  he  should  have  taken  his  leave.   ^ 

The  good  woman  abridged  the  period  of  hesitation  by 
inquiring,  "  Was  ye  wanting  the  gudenian  or  me,  lass  V* 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  with  Mr.  Butler,  if  he's  at  leisure," 
replied  Jeanie. 

"Gang  in  by  then,  my  woman,"  answered  the  good- 
wife  ;  and  opening  the  door  of  a  room,  she  announced 
the  additional  visiter,  with  "  Mr.  Butler,  here's  a  lass 
wants  to  speak  t'ye." 

The  surprise  of  Butler  was  extceme,  when  Jeanie,  who 
seldom  stirred  half  a  mile  from  home,  entered  his  apart^ 
•ment  upon  this  annunciation. 

"  Crood  God  !"  he  said,  starting  from  his  chair,  while 
alarm  restored  to  his  cheek  the  colour  of  which  sickness 
had  deprived  it ;  "  some  new  misfortune  must  have  hap- 
pened !" 

"  None,  Mr.  Reuben,  but  what  you  must  hae  heard  of 
— but  O  ye  are  looking  ill  yoursefl  !" — for  the  "  hectic 
of  a  moment"  had  not  concealed  from  her  affectionate  eye 
the  ravages  which  lingering  disetse  and  anxiety  of  mind 
had  made  in  her  lover's  person. 

"  No  :  I  am  well — quite  well,"  said  Butler,  with  ea- 
gerness ;  "  if  I  can  do  anything  to  assist  you,  Jeanie — or 
your  father." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  Saddletree,  "  the  family  may 
be  considered  as  limited  to  them  twa  now,  just  as  if  Effie 
had  never  been  in  the  tailzie,vpuir  thing.  But,  Jeanie, 
lass,  what  brings  you  out  to  Libberton  sae  air  in  the  morn- 
ing,'and  your  father  lying  ill  in  the  Luckenbooths  9" 

"  I  had  a  message  frae  my  father  to  Mr.  Butler,"  said 
Jeanie,  with  embarrassment ;  but  instantly  feeling  asham- 
ed of  the  fiction  to  which  she  had  resorted,  for  her  love  of 
and  veneration  for  truth  was  almost  quaker-like,  she 
corrected  herself — "  that  is  to  say,  1  wanted  to  speak 
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wHh  Mr.  Bf^r  about  some  business  of  aij  fiither's  aad 
puir  Effie's." 

f^  Is  it  law  busiaess  ?"  said  Bartbline  ;  ^^  because  if  it 
be,  ye  bad  better  take  my  opinion  on  the  suti^ct  than  bis.'' 

^*  It  is  not  just  law  business,"  said  J^anie,  who  saw 
considerable  inconvenience  might  arise  from  letting  Mr. 
Saddletree  into  the  secret  purpose  of  her  journey  ',  "  but 
I  want  Mr.  Butler  to  write  a  letl«r  for  me.'* 

«  Very  rigbt,"  said  Mr.  Saddletree,;  «  and  if  ye'U 
tell  me  what  it  is  about,  I'll  dictate  to  Mr.  Butler  as  Mr. 
Crossmyloof  does  to  his  clerk.<-^Get  your  pen  and 'ink 
in  inMaliitaj  Mr.  Butier." 

Jeante  looked  at  Butler,  and  wrung  her  h^nds  with  vex-^ 
ation  and  impatience. 

"  I  believe^  Mr.  Saddletree,"  said  Butler,  who  saw  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  bini  at  all  events,  "  that  Mr. 
Whackbairn  will  be  somewhat  affionted,  if  you  do  not 
hear  your  boys  called  up  to  their  lessons." 

'^  Indeed,  Mr^  Butler,  and  that's  as  true  ;  and  I  pronl- 
ised  to  ask  a  half^play-day  to  the  scfaule,  so  that  the  bairmt 
might  gang  a'nd  see  the  hanging,  which  canna  but  have  a 
pleasing  ^[bct  on  their  young  minds,  seekig  there  is^no 
knowing  what  they  may  come  to  themselves;-— -Odd  so,  I 
didna  mind  ye  were  here,  Jeanie  Deans  ;  but  ye  maun 
use  yoursell  to  bear  the  matter  spoken  o'.— ^Keep  Jeanie 
here  til)  I  come  back,  Mr.  Butler  ;.  I  wunna  -  bide  ten 
minuti»d«" 

Aixd  with  this  unwelcome  assurance  of  an  immedtate 
return,  he  relieved  them  of  the  embarrassment  of  bis 
presence. 

'^  Reuben,"  said  Jeanie,  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
using  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  discussing  what  had 
brought  her  there,  ^*  I  am  bound  on  a  lang  journey^— I 
am  gaun  to  Lunnon  to  ask  Effie's  life^of  the  King  and  of 
the  Queen." 

"  Jeanie  !  you  are  surely  not  yourself,"  answered  Bulk- 
ier, in  the  utmost  surprise  ;  ^*  ycu  go  to  London-^^ou 
address  the  King  and  Queen  !" 
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"  And  whHt  for  n6,  lleubeh  V^  said  Jeanie/ with  all  the 
composed  simplicity  of  her  character  ;  "  it's  birt  speak*- 
ing  to  a  mortal  man  and  woman  when  a'  is  done.  And 
their  hearts  maun  be  made  o'  flesh  and  blood  like  other 
folk's,  and  Effie's  story  wad  mek  them  were  they  stane. 
Forby,  I  hae  heard  that  they  are  no  sic  badiblk  as  what  • 
the  Jacobites  ca*   them."    • 

"  Yes,  Jeanie,"  said  Butler  ;  "  but  their  magnificence 
— their  retinue— the  difficulty  of  getting  audience  ?" 

*^  I  have  thought  of  a'  that,  Keuben,  and  it  shall  not 
treak  my  spirit.  Nae  doubt  their  claiths  will  be  very 
grand,  wi'  their  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  their  sceptres 
in  their  hands,  like  the  great  King  Ahasuerus  when  he 
Bat  upon  his  royal  throne  foranent  the  gate  of  his  house, 
as  we  are  told  in  Scripture.  But  1  have  that  within  me 
that  will  keep  my  heart  from  failing,  and  I  am  amaist  sure 
that  I  will  be  strengthened  to  speak  the  errand  I  came  for.^ 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  said  Butler,  "  the  kings  now-a-days 
do  not  sit  in  the  gate  to  administer  justice,  as  in  patri- 
archal times.  I  know  as  little  of  courts  as  you  do,  Jeanie, 
by  experience  ;  but  by  reading  and  report,  I  know  that 
the  King  of  Britain  does  every  thing  by  means  of  his 
ministers." 

"  And  if  they  be  upright.  God-fearing  ministers,"  said 
Jeanie,  ^^  it's  sae  muckle  the  better  chance  for  Effie 
and  me." 

*^  But  you  do  not  even  understand  the  most  ordinary 
words  relating  to  a  court,"  said  Butler ;  "  by  the  ministry 
is  meant  not  clergymen,  but  the  King's  official  servants." 

"  Nae  doubt,"  returned  Jeanie,  "  he  maun  hae  a  great 
number  mair,  I  daur  to  say,  than  the  duchess  has  at  Dal- 
keith, and  great  folk's  servants  are  aye  mair  saucy  than 
themselves.  But  I'll  be  decently  put  on,  and  I'll  offer 
them  a  trifle  o'  siller,  as  if  I  came  to  see  the  palace.  Or 
if  they  scruple  that,  I'll  tell  them  I'm  come  on  a  business 
of  life  and  death,  and  then  they  will  surely  bring  me  to 
speech  of  the  King  and  Queen  V* 
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Butler  shook  bis  bead.  **  O,  Jeaoie,  this  is  ratirely  a 
wild  dream.  You  can  never  see  them  but  through  some 
great  lord's  intercession,  and  I  think  it  is  scarce  possible 
even  then." 

*'  Weel,  but  maybe  1  can  get  that  too,"  said  beanie, 
"  with  a  little  helping  from  you." 

^*  From  me,  Jeanie  !  this  is  the .  wildest  imagination 
of  all." 

"  Ay,  but  it  is  not,  Reuben — Havana  I  heard  you  say, 
that  your  grandfather  (that  my  father  never  likes  to  hear 
about)  did  some  gude  lang  syne  to  the  forbear  of  this  Mac- 
CaliuraMore,  when  he  was  Lord  of  Lorn  ?" 
'  "  He  did  so,"  said  Butler  eagerly,  "  and  I  can  prove 
it._I  will  write  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle — report  speaks 
him  a  good  kindly  man,  as  he  is  known  for  a  brave  sol- 
dier and  ti'ue  patriot —^I  will  conjure  him  to  stand  be- 
tween your  sister  and  this  cruel  fate.  There  is  but  a  poor 
chance  of  success,  but  we  will  try  all  means." 

"  We  must  try  all  means,"  replied  Jeanie  ;  "  but  writ- 
ing winna  do  it — a  letter  canna  look,  and  pray,  and  beg, 
and  beseech,  as  the  human  voice  can  do  to  the  human 
heart.  A  letter's  like  the  music  that  the  ladies  have  for 
their  spinets — naething  but  black  scores,  compared  to  the 
same  tune  played  or  sung.  It's  word  of  mouth  maun  do 
it,  or  naething,  Reuben." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Reuben,  recollecting  his  firm- 
ness, "  and  I  will  hope  tliat  Heaven  has  suggested  to  your 
kind  lieart  and  firm  courage  the  only  possiUe  means  of 
saving  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  girl.  But,  Jeanie,  you 
must  not  take  this  most  perilous  journey  alode  ;  I  have 
an  interest  in  you,  and  I  will  not  agree  that  my  Jeanie 
throlvs  herself  away.  You  must  even  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, give  me  a  husband's  right  to  protect  you,  and 
I  will  go  with  you  myself  on  this  journey,  and  assist  you 
to  do  your  duty  by  your  family." 

"  Alas,  Reuben  !"  said  Jeanie  in  her  turn,  "this  must 
not  be ;  a  pardon  will  not  gie  my  sister  her  fair  fame 
again,  or  make  me  a  bride  fitting  for  an  honest  man  and 
an  u;5efu'  minister.      Wha  wad  mind  what  he  said  in  the 
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pp'pit,  that  had  to  wife  the  sister  of  a  woman  that  was 
condemned  for  sic  wickedness  V^ 

"  But,  Jeanie,"  pleaded  her  lover,  "  I  do  not  believe, 
and  I  cannot  believe,  that  EfBe  has  done  this  deed." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  for  saying  sae,  Reuben !"  answer- 
ed Jeanie ;  "  but  she  maun  bear  the  blame  o't,  after  all.*' 

^^  But  that  blame,  were  it  even  justly  laid  on  her,  does 
not  fall  on  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  Reuben,  Reuben,'*  replied  the  young  woman, 
**  ye  ken  it  is  a  blot  that  spreads  to  kith  and  kin. — Idha- 
bod— as  my  poor  father  says — the  glory  is  departed  from 
our  hoq^e  ;  for  the  poorest  man's  house  has  a  glory,  where 
there  are  true  bands,  a  divine  heart,  and  an  honest  fame 
—And  the  last  has  ,gane  frae  us  a'." 

'^  But,  Jeanie,  consider  your  word  and  pliglited  faith 
to  me  ;  and  would  ye  undertake  such  a  journey  without 
a  man  to  protect  you? — Smd  who  should  that  protector  be 
but  your  husband  ?" 

^'  You  are  kind  and  good,  Reuben,  and  wad  tak  me 
wi'  a'  my  shame,  I  doubtna.  But  ye  canna  but  own  that 
this  is  no  time  to  marry,  or  be  given  in  marriage.  Na,  if 
that  suld  ever  be,  it  maun  be  in  another  and  a  better  sea- 
son.— ^And,  dear  Reuben,  ye  speak  of  protecting  me  on 
my  journey — Alas  !  who  will  protect  and  take  care  of 
you?— your  very  limbs  tremble  with  standing  for  ten  min- 
utes on  the  floor  ;  how  could  you  undertake  a  journey 
as  far  as  Lunnon  9" , 

"  But  I  am  strong — I  am  well,"  continued  Butler,  sink- 
ing in  his  seat  totally  exliausted,  ^^  at  least  I  shall  be  quite 
well  to-morrow." 

"  Ye  see,  and  ye  ken,  ye  maun  just  let  me  depart," 
said  Jeanie,  after  a  pause  ;  and  then  taking  his  extended 
hand,  and  gazing  kindly  in  his  face,  she  added,  "  It's  e'en 
a  grief  the  mair  to  me  to  see  you  in  this  way.  But  ye 
maun  keep  up  your  heart  for  Jeanie's  sake  5  for  if  she 
isna  your  wife,  she  will  never  be  the  wife  of  living  man. 
And  now  gie  me  the  paper  for  MacCalluraMorej  and  bid 
God  speed  me  on  my  way." 
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There  was  sometbiDg  of  romance  in  Jeanie's  venturous 
resolution  ;  yet,  on  consideration,  a£|  it  seemed  impossible 
to  alter  it  by  persuasion,  or  to  give  ber  assistance  but  by 
advice,  Butler,  after  some  farmer  debate,  put  into  her 
hands  the  paper  she  desired,  which,  with  the  muster-roll 
in  which  it  was  folded  up,  were  the  sole  memorials  of  the 
stout  and  enthusiastic  Bible  Butler^  his  grandfather. 
While  Butler  sought  this  document,  Jeanie  had  time  to 
take  up  his  pocket  Bible.  "  I  have  marked  a  scripture," 
she  said,  as  she  again  laid  it  down, ''  with  your  kylevine 
pen,  that  wiR  be  useful  to  us  baith.  And  ye  maun  tak  the 
trouble,  Reuben,  to  write  a'  this  to  my  father,  for,  God 
help  me,  I  have  neither  head  nor  hand  for  lang  letters  at 
ony  time,  forby  now  ;  and  I  trust  him  entirely  to  you, 
and  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  permitted  to  see  him.  And, 
Reuben,  when  ye  do  win  to  the  speech  o'  him,  mind  a' 
the  auld  man's  bifs  o'  ways,  for  Jeanie's  sake ;  and  dinna 
speak  o'  Latin  or  English  terms  to  him,  for  he's  o'  the 
auld  warld,  and  downa  bide  to  be  fashed  wi'  them,  though 
1  dare  say  he  may.  be  wrang.  And  dinna  ye  say  muckle 
to  him,  but  set  him  on  speaking  himseU,  bt  he'll  bring 
himsell  mair  comfort  that  way.  And  O,  Reuben,  the 
poor  lassie  in  yon  dungeon!'-*butI  needna  bid  your  kind 
heart — gie  her  what  comfort  ye  can.  as  soon  as  they  will 
let  yd  see  her-*^tell  her-^but  I  maunna  speak  mair  about 
her,  for  I  maunna  take  leave  o'  ye  wi'  the  tear  in  my  ee» 
for  that  wadna  be  canny. — God  bless  ye,  Reuben  !" 

To  avoid  so  ill  an  omen,  she  left  the  room  hastily,  while 
ber  features  yet  retained  the  mournful  and  aflfectionate 
smile  which  she  had  compelled  them  to  wear,  in  order  to 
support  Butler's  spirits. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  power  of  sight,  of  speech,  and  of 
reflection,  had  left  him  as  she  disappeared  from  the  room, 
which  she  had  entered  and  retired  from  so  like  an  appa- 
rition. Saddletree,  who  entered  immediately  afterwards, 
overwhelmed  him  with  questions,  which  he  answered  with- 
out understanding  them,  and  with  legal  disquisitions,  wliich 
conveyed  to  him  no  iota  of  meaning.  At  length  the 
earned  burgess  recollected  that  there  was  a  Baron  Court 
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to  be  held  at  Loanhead  that  day,  and  though  it  was  hardly 
worth  while,  "  he  might  as  weel  go  to  see  if^there  was 
onything  doing,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the'  baron-bail- 
lie,  who  was  a  decent  man,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  word 
of  legal  advice." 

So  soon  as  he  departed,  Butler  flew  to  the  Bible,  the 
last  book  which  Jeanie  had  touched.  To  his  extreme 
surprise,  a  paper,  containing  two  or  three  pieces  of  gold, 
dropped  from  the  book.  With  a  black-lead  pencil,  she 
had  marked  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-fifth  verses  of  the 
thirty-seventh  Psalm, — "  A  little  that  a  righteous  man 
hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  the  wicked." — "  I  have 
been  young  and  am  now  old,  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  rigjj^t- 
eous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread." 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  affectionate  delicacy  which 
shrouded  its  own  generosity  under  the  cover  of  a  provi- 
dential supply  to  his  wants,  he  pressed  the  gold  to  his  lips 
with  more  ardour  than  ever  the  metal  was  greeted  with  by 
a  miser.  To  emulate  her  devout  firmness  and  confidence 
seemed  now  the  pitch  of  his  ambition,  and  his  first  task 
was  to  write  an  account  to  David  Deans  of  his  daughter's 
resolution  and  journey  southward.  He  studied  every 
sentiment,  and  even  every  phrase,  which  he  thought  could 
reconcile  the  old  man  to  her  extraordinary  resolution. 
The  effect  which  this  epistle  produced  will  be  hereafter 
adverted  to.  Butler  committed  it  to  the  charge  of  an 
Honest  clown,  who  had  frequent  dealings  with  Deans  in 
the  sale  of  his  dairy  produce,  and  who  readily  undertook 
a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  to  put  the  letter  into  his  own 
hands.* 


**  By  dint  of  assiduous  research  I  am  enabled  to  certiorate  the  reader,  that 
the  name  of  this  person  was  Saunders  Broadfoot,  and  that  he  dealt  in  the  whole- 
some commodity  called  kira-milk,  {Anglic^,  butter-milk.)— J.  C. 
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CHAPTER  ID. 


«<  My  iiatife  land,  good  nigftl !'' 

LordByrm, 

In  the  present  day,  a  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don is  a  matter  at  once  safe,  brief,  and  simple,  however 
inexperienced  or  unprotected  the  traveller.  Numerous 
coaches  of  different  rates  of  charge,  and  as^many  packets, 
are  perpetually  passing  and  repassing  betwixt  the  capital 
of  Britain  and  her  northern  sister,  so  that  the  most  tmiid 
or  indolent  may  execute  such  a  journey  upon  a  few  hours 
notice.  But  it  was  different  in  1 737,  So  slight  and  infre- 
quent was  then  the  intercourse  betwixt  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, that  men  still  alive  remember  that  upon  one  occasioo 
the  nwil  from  the  former  city  arrived  at  the  General  Post- 
Office  in  Scotland,  with  only  one  letter  in  it.^  The  usual 
mode  of  travelling  was  by  means  of  post-bQrses,  the  trav- 
eller occupying  one  and  his  guide  another,  in  which  man- 
ner, by  relays  of  horses  from  stage  to  stage,  the  journey 
might  be  accomplished  ii^a  wonderfully  short  time  by 
those  who  could  endure  fatigue.  To  have  the  bones 
shaken  to  pieces  by  a  constant  change  of  those  hacks, 
was  a  luxury  for  the  rich — the  poor  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  mode  of  conveyance  with  which  na- 
ture had  provided  them. 

With  a  strong  heart,  and  a  frame  patient  of  fatigue, 
Jeanie  Deans,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a-day, 
and  sometimes  farther,  traversed  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Durham. 

Hitherto  she  had  been  either  among  her  own  country- 
folk, or  those  to  whom  her  bare  feet  and  tartan  screen 
were  objects  too  familiar  to  attract  much  attention^  But 
as  she  advanced,  she  perceived  that  both  circumstances 
exposed  her  to  sarcasm  and  taunts,  which  she  might  other- 
wise have  escaped  ;  and,  although  in  her  heart  she  thought 
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k  udkiad)  aod  inhoapiiaUe,  tq  sneer  M  a  paaa^bg  siri^ger 
OD  account  of  the  ^shion  of  her  attire,  y^  sb^  b^d  th^ 
good  sense  to  alter  tbose  parts  of  her  dr^'^  wUqti  %itr9^cu  . 
ed  illHuitiifed  observatiQB.  Her  cbeqiueretd  eipreen  was 
deposited  carefully  in  her  bundle^  and  sbe  ^K^fprmed  to 
the  talinaal  extravagance  of  weaiiog  shoes  aqd  stockings 
for  the  wh<de  day. 

She  confessed  afterwards,  tbat^  '^  besides  the  w^strjfe^ 
it  was  laog  or  she  could  walk  sae  comfoflably  witb  the 
shoes  as  without  them,  but  there  was  often  a  bit  saft  heath- 
er by  the  road-side,  and  that  helped  ter  w^ftl  m^**  The 
want  of  the  screen,  wbick  wfts  ^9m  over  the  be^4  like 
a  veil,  sh^  supplied  by  a  hon^grace^  as  she  ca)lfid  il  ^  a 
large  straw  bonnet,  like  those  worn  by  the  English  lyiaidi* 
ens  when  labouring  in  the  fields.  <^  But  I  thought  unco 
shame  o'  mysell,"  she  said,  ^  the  first  time  I  patt  on  a 
married  wQman's  bow-grace,  and  me  a  single  raaiden«" 

With  these  changes  she  had  little,  as  she  said,  to  make 
*^  her  kenspeckle  when  she  didna  speak,"  but  her  accent 
and  language  drew  down  on  her  so  many  jests  ^nd  gibes, 
couched  in  a  worse  patois  by  far  than  her  owii,  that  she 
soon  found  it  was  her  interest  to  talk  as  little  and  as  sel- 
dom as  possible*  She  answered,  therefore,  civil  salutar 
tions  of  chance  passengers  with  a  civil  curtsy,  and  chose, 
with  anxious  circumspection,  such  places  of  repose  as 
looked  at  once  most  decent  and  sequestered.  She  foum^ 
the  common  people  of  England,  although  inferior  in  cour 
tesy  to  strangers,  such  as  was  then  practised  in  her  own  . 
more  unfrequented  country,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  by  no 
means  deficient  in  the  real  duties  of  hospitality.  She 
readily  obtained  food,  and  shelter,  and  protectiira,  a$  a 
very  moderate  rate,  which  sometimes  ^  generosiQr  of 
mine  host  altogether  decKned,  with  a  blunt  apdogy,— «> 
**  Thee  hast  a  lang  way  afore  thee,  lass  5  and  Pse  ne'er 
take  penny  out  o'  a  single  woman's  purse  ;  it's  the  best 
friend  thou  can  have  on  the  road." 

It  often  happened,  too,  that  mine  hostess  was  struck 
with  "  the  tidy,  nice  Scotch  body,"  and  procured  her  ai| 
escort  or  a  cast  in  a  wagon  for  some  part  of  th^  way,  ojr 
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gave  ber  usefal  advice  and  recommendation  respecting 
her  resdng-places. 

At  York,  our  pilgrim  stopped  for  the  best  part,  of  a  day, 
partly  to  recruit  her  strength, — ^partly  because  she  had 
the  good  luck  to  obtain  a  lodging  in  an  inn  kept  by  a  coun- 
try-woman,— partly  to  indite  two  letters  to  ber  father  and 
Reuben  Butler  ;  an  operation  of  some  little  difficulty, 
her  habits  being  by  no  means  those  of  literaiy  composition. 
That  to  her  father  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Dearest  Father, 
"  I  make  my  present  pilgrimage  more  heavy  and  bur- 
densome, through  the  sad  occasion  to  reflect  that  it  is  with- 
out your  knowtedge,  which,  God  knows,  was  far  contrary 
to  nJy  heart ;  for  Scripture  says,  that  "  the  vow  of  the 
daughter  should  not  be  binding  without  the  consent  of  the 
father,"  wherein  it  may  be  I  have  been  guilty  to  tak  this 
wearie  journey  without  your  cobsent.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  I  should  be  an  instrument  to 
help  my  poor  sister  in  this  extremity  of  needc^ssity,  other- 
wise I  wad  not,  for  wealth  or  for  world's  gear,,  or  for  the 
haill  lands  of  Da'keith  and  Lugton,  have  done  the  like  o' 
this,  without  your  free  will  and  knowledge.  O,  dear  father, 
as  ye  wad  desire  a  blessing  on  my  journey,  and  upon  your 
household,  speak  a  word  or  write  a  line  of  comfort  to  yon 
poor  prisoner.  If  she  has  sinned,  she  has  sorrowed  and 
suffered,  and  ye  ken  better  than  me,  that  we  maun  forgie 
others,  as  we  pray  to  be  forgi'en.*  Dear  father,  forgive 
my  saying  this  muckje,  for  it  doth  not  become  a  young 
bead  to  instruct  grey  hairs.;  but  I  am  sae  far  frae  ye,  that 
my  heart  yearns  to  ye  a',  and  fain  wad  I  hear  that  ye  had 
forgi'en  her  trespass,  and  sae  I  nae  doubt  say  mair  than 
may  become  me.  The  folk  here  are  civil,  aiid,  like  the 
barbarians  unto  the  holy  apostle,  hae  shown  me  much 
kbdness  ;  and  there  are  a  sort  of  chosen  people  in  the 
land,  for  they  hae  some  kirks  without  organs  that  are  like 
ours,  and  are  called  meeting-houses,  where  the  minister 
preaches  without  a  gown.  But  most  of  the  country  are 
prelatists,  whilk  is  awfu'  to  think  ;  and  I  saw  twa  men 
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tbat  were  ounisters  ibljowijig  buods,  as  baqld  as  Ito^Uo  or 
Priden,  the  young  Laird  of  Loup-tbe-dil^e,  q/^  opy  wild 
gallant  in  iJotbian.  A  sorrowfu' ^igbt  to  heboid  !  Q, 
dear  father,  may  a  blesjMng  be  with  yotir  dk^^wq-lying  aad 
up-rising,  a^d  reroember  in  your  pi:^y9rs  your  ajQectionate 
daughter  to  como^nd,  ^*  Jsai^  D^anq." 

A  postscript  bore,  ^^  I  learned  froin  a  d^enl  wonws,  a 
grazier's  widow,  that  they  hae  a  cure  for  the  mMir-ill  in. 
Cumberland,  whilk  is  anepint,  as  they  ea%  of  yillg  whilb; 
is  a  dribble  in  compari9on  of  our  gawsie  Scots  pint, 
and  hardly  t  mutchkiq,  boil'd  wi'  sope  a^cl  hartshorn 
drapsi  and.toomed  doun  the  creature's  throat  wi'  a^o 
whom.  Ye  might  try  it  on  the  bausqu-faced  year-auld 
quey  ;  an  it  does  nae  gude,  it  can  do  ^a^  iU.-^She  was 
a  kind  woman,  and  seemed  skeely  about  homed  beasts. 
When  I  reach  LunnoQy  I  intend  tp  gang  to  oqr  eousi<v  Mis- 
tress Glass,  th^  tobacconist,  at  the  sign  of  the  Thistle,  wbi^. 
is  so  ceevil  as  ^  send  you  down  your  spl^M^haii-fq'  ane^ 
a^year,  and  as  she  must  be  weel  kend  in  Limpoo,  I 
dovibt  opt  easily  to  4nd  oqt  where  she  livef ." 

'  Being  seduced  into  betraying  our  beroine'ji  ^pn^denpe 
thus  far,  we  will  stretch  pur  cqmmunieatioia  a  st^  be^ 
yood,  and  impart  to  the  reader  her  letter  to  her  lover. 

"  Mm^  Reobbn  BiTTi^^a, 

^*  Hopipg  this  will  find  you  better,  this  comes  ip  s^y, 
that  I  have  reached  this  great  town  safe,  and  am  not 
wearied  with  walkipg,  bqt  the  better  for  it«  And  I  b^ve 
seen  many  things  which  I  trust  to  tell  you  one  day,  also 
the  iQuokle  kirk  of  this  place  ;  and  all  around  the  city 
are  mills,  whilk  havepa  muckle-wheels  npf  fiilManWf,  bat 
gang  by  the  wind^--strange  to  behold,  Ane  miller  aslp^d 
me  to  gang  in  and  see  it  work,  but  I  wad  not,  for  I  am 
not  come  to  the  south  to  make  acquaintafice  with  ^ao- 
gers*  I  keep  the  straight  road,  and  just  beck  if  my 
body  speaks  to  me  ceevilly,  and  answers  naebody  with, 
the  tongue  but  women  of  mine  ain  sect.      1  wish,  Mr. 
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Butler,  I  kend  ony  thing  that  wad  mak  ye.  weei,  for 
they  hae  mair  medicines  in  this  town  of  York  than  wad 
cure  a'  Scotland,  and  surely  some  of  them  wad  be  gude 
for  your  complaints.  If  ye  had  a  kindly  mo^erly  body 
to  nurse  ye,  and  no  to  let  ye  waste  yoursell  wi'  reading 
— whilk  ye  read  mair  than  eneugh  with  the  bairns  in  the 
schule— and  to  gie  ye  warm  milk  in  the  morning,  I  wad 
be  mair  easy  for  ye.  Dear  Mr.  Butler,  keep  a  gude 
heart,  for  we  are  in  the  hands  of  ane  that  kens  better 
what  is  gude  for  us  than  we  ken  what  is  for  oursells.  I 
hae  nae  doubt  to  do  that  for  which  I  am  come — I  canna 
doubt  it — I  winna  think  to  doubt  it — ^because,  if  I  haena 
full  assurance,  how  shall  I  bear  myself  with  earnest  en- 
treaties in  the  great  folks  presence  ?  But  to  ken  that  ane^s 
purpose  is  right,  and  to  make  their  heart  strong,  is  the 
way  to  get  through  the  warst  day's  dargue.  The  bairns' 
rime  says,  the  warst  blast  of  the  borrowing  days^couldna 
kill  the  three  silly  poor  hog-lambs.  And  if  it  be  God's 
pleasure,  we  that  are  sindered  in  sorrow  may  meet  again 
in  joy,  even  on  this  hither  side  of  Jordan.  I  dinna  bid 
ye  mind  what  I  said  at  our  partin'  anent  my  poor  father 
and  that  misfortunate  lassie,  for  I  ken  ye  will  do  sae  for 
the  sake  of  Christian  charity,  whilk  is  mair  than  the  en- 
treaties of  her  that  is  your  servant  to  command, 

"  Jbanig  Deans.'V 

This  letter  also  had  a  postscript.  ^'  Dear  Reuben,  if 
ye  think  that  it  wad  hae  been  right  for  me  to  have  said 
mair  and  kinder  things  to  ye,  just  think  that  I  hae  written 
sae,  since  I  am  sure  that  I  wish  a'  that  is  kind  and  right 
to  ye  and  by  ye.  Ye  will  think  I  am  turned  waster,  for 
I  wear  clean  hose  and  shoon  everjr  day  ;  but  it's  the 
fashion  here  for  decent  bodies,  and  ilka  land  has  its  ain 
land-Jaw.  Owerandaboon  a',  if  laughing  days  w6re  e'er 
to  come  back  again  till  us,  ye  wad  laugh  weel  to  see  my 
round  face  at  the  far  end  of  a  strae  bon-grace,  that  looks 
as  muckle  and  round  as  the  middell  aisle,  in  Libberton 
Kirk.  But  it  sheds  the  sun  weel  aff,  and  keeps  unceevil 
folk  frae  staring  as  if  ane  were  a  wwrycow.      I  sail  tell 
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re  by  writ  how  I  come  on  wi'  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  when 
I  won  up  to  Lunnon.  Direct  a  line,  to  say  how  ye  are, 
to  me,  to  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Glass,  tobacco- 
nist, at  the  sign  of  the  Thistle,  Lunnon,  whilk,  if  it  as- 
sures roe  of  your  heahh,  will  make  my  mind  sae  muckle 
easier.  Excuse  bad  spelling  and  writing,  as  I  have  ane 
01  pen." 

The  orthography  of  these  epistles  may  seem  to  the 
southron  to  require  a  better  apology  than  the  letter  ex- 
presses, thougn  a  bad  pen  was  the  excuse  of  a  certain 
Galwegian  laird  for  bad  spelling  ;  but»  on  behalf  of  the 
heroine,  I  would  have  them  to  know,  that,  thanks  to  tho 
care  of  Butler,  Jeanie  Deans  wrote  and  spelled  fifty  tiihes 
better  than  half  the  women  of  rank  in  Scodand  at  that 
period,  whose  strange  orthography  and  singular  diction 
form  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  good  sense  which  their 
correspondence  usually  intimates. 

For  the  rest,  in  the  tenor  of  these  epistles,  Jeanie  ex- 
pressed, perhaps,  more  hopes,  a  firmer  courage,  and 
better  spirits,  than  she  actually  felt.  But  this  was  with 
the  amiable  idea  of  relieving  her  father  and  lover  from 
apprehensions  on  her  account,  which  she  was  sensible 
must  gready  add  to  their  other  troubles.  "  If  they  think 
me  weel,  and  like  to  do  weel,"  said  the  poor  pilgrim  to 
herself,  "  my  father  will  be  kinder  to  Effie,  and  Butler 
will  be  kinder  to  himsell.  For  I  ken  weel  that  they  will 
think  mair  q'  me,  than  I  do  o'  mysell." 

Accordingly,  she  sealed  her  letters  carefully  and  put 
them  into  the  post-office  with  her  own  hand,  after  many 
inquiries  concerning  the  time  in  which  they  were  likely 
to  reach  Edinburgh.  When  this  duty  was  performed, 
she  readily  accepted  her  landlady's  pressing  invitation 
to  dine  with  her,  and  remain  till  the  next  morning. 
The  hostess,  as  we  have  said,  was  her  countrywoman  ; 
and  the.  eagerness  with  which  Scottish  people  meet, 
communicate,  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  assist 
each  other,  although  it  is  often  objected  to  us,  as  a 
prejudice  and  narrowness  of  sentiment,  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  arise  from  a  most  justifiable  and  honour- 
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able  feeling  of  pktriotisn^,  combined  with  a  conviction, 
which,  if  tindeservecl,  would  long  since  have  be^n  con- 
futed by  cxperiebce,  that  the  habits  and  ptimcipleis  of  the 
fiation  are  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  cbataCter  of  the 
individual.  At  any  rate,  if  the  extensive  inBuende  of  this 
national  partiality  be  considered  as  an  additional  de,  bind*- 
ing  man  to  man,  and  calling  forth  the  good  offices  of  such 
as  can  render  them  to  the  countryman  who  happens  to 
heed  ihem,  tve  think  it  itiust  be  found  to  exceed,  as  an 
active  and  efficient  mbtive  to  generosity,  that  more  im- 
partial and  wider  principle  of  general  benevolence,  which 
We  have'  sometimes  seen  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  assist- 
ing no  individual  whatever. 

Mrs.  Biekertoh,  lady  of  the  ascendant  of  the  Seven 
fetars,  in  the  CaStle-gate,  Ybrk,  was  deeply  infected  with 
the  unfortunate  prejudices  of  her  country.  Indeed,  she 
displayed  so  much  kindness  to  Jeanie  Deans,  (because 
she  sherself,  being  a  Merse  Woman,  marched  with  Mid- 
LiOthian,  in  which  Jeanie  was  born,)  showed  such  moth- 
erly regard  to  her,  and  such  anxiety  for  her  farther  pro- 
gress, that  Jeanie  thought  herself  safe,  though  by  temper 
Sufficiently  cautious,  in  communicating  her  whole  story  to 
her. 

Mrs.  Bickerton  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  reci- 
tal, and  exhibited  much  wonder  and  pity.  But  she  also 
gave  some  effectual  good  advice. 

She  required  to  know  the  strength  of  Jeanie*s  purse, 
reduced  by  her  deposit  at  Libberton,  and  the  necessary 
expense  of  her  journey,  to  about  6fleen  pounds.  "  This," 
she  said,  "  would  do  very  well,  providing  she  could  carry 
it  a'  safe  to  London." 

"  Safel"  answered  Jeanie  ;  "  I'se  warrant  my  carry- 
ing it  safe,  bating  the  needful  expenses." 

"  Ay,  but  highwaymen,  lassie,"  said  Mrs.  Bickerton  : 
"  for  ye  are  come  into  a  more  civilized,  that  is  to  say,  a 
more  roguish  country  than  the  north,  and  how  ye  are 
to  get  forward,  I  do  not  profess  to  know.  If  ye  could 
wait  here  eight  days,  our  wagons  would  go  up,  and  I 
would  recommend  you  to  Joe  Broadwheel,  who  would 
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■ee  you  safe  to  tbe  Swsra  and  two  Necks.  And  dkma 
sneese  at  Joe,  if  be  should  be  for  drawing  up  wi^  you," 
(continued  Mrs.  Bickerton,  ber  acquired  Blnglisb  ming- 
fing  with  ber  national  or  original  dialecti)  *^  he's  a  handy 
boy,  and  a  wanter,  and  no  lad  better  thought  o'  on  the 
road  5  and  the  £t^Usb  make  good  husbands  enough, 
witness  my  poor  man,  Moses  Bickerton,  as  is  i'  the  kirk- 
yard." 

Jeanie  hastened  to  say,  that  she  could  not  possibly  wait 
for  the  setting  forth  of  Joe  Broadwheel,  being  internally 
by  no  means  gratified  with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  attention  during  the  journey. 

^*  Aweel,  lass,"  answered  the  good  landlady,  *^  then 
thou  nuist  pickle  in  thine  ain  poke^nook,  and  buckle  thy 
gfardle  thine  ain  gate.  But  take  my  advice,  and  hide  thy 
gold  in  thy  stays,  and  keep  a  piece  or  two  and  some  sil^ 
ver,  jn  case  thou  be'st  spoke  withal ;  for  there's  as  wud 
lads  haunt  within  a  day's  walk  from  hence,  as  on  the 
Braes  of  Doun  in  Perthshire.  And,  lass,  thou  maunna^ 
gang  starbg  through  Lunnon,  asking  wba  kens  Mrs. 
Glass  at  the  sign  o'  the  Thistle  ;  marry,  they  would  laugh 
thee  to  scorn.  But  gang  thou  to  this  honest  man,"  and 
she  put  a  direction  into  Jeanie's  hand,  "  be  keos  maist 
part  of  the  sponsible  Scottish  folk  in  the  city,  and  he 
will  find  out  your  friend  for  thee." 

Jeanie  took  the  little  introductory  letter  with  sincere 
tlianks  ;  but,  something  alarmed  on  the  subject  of  the 
highway  robbers,  her  mind  recurred  to  what  Ratcli^  had 
mentiooed  to  ber,  and  briefly  relating  the  circumstances 
which  placed  a  document  so  extraordinary  in  her  hands, 
she  put  the  paper  he  had  given  her  into  the  band  of  Mrs. 
bickerton. 

The  Lady  of  the  Seven  Stars  did  not,  indeed,  ring  a 
beU,  because  such  was  not  tlie  fashion  of  the  time,  but 
she  whistled  on  a  silver-call,  which  was  bung  by  her  side, 
and  a  tight  serving-majden  entered  the  room. 

"  Tell  Dick  Ostler  to  come^here,"  said  Mrs.  Bickerton. 
4    toL.  ir.  . 
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'  Dick  Ostler  accordingly  fiia<!e  bis  appeara&ee  ; — 8- 
queer,  koowing,  sbambKDg  animal,  witb  a  batcliet^faee,  » 
ts^iniy  a  gaore-arm,  and  d  lioif^. 

^^  Dick  Ostler,'^  said  Mrs.  Bickerton,  in  a  tone  of 
antborfty  tbat  sbotVBd  she  was  (at  least  by  adoption) 
Yorkshire  too,  **  tbou  knowest  most  people  «m1  most 
tbings  o'  tbe  road.** 

^^  Eye,  eye,  God  belp  me,  mistress,'^  said  Dicky 
sbmgging  bfs  sboulders  betwixt  a  repentant  and  a  know^ 
ing  expression — "  Eye  !  I  ba*  know'd  a  thing  or  twa  i* 
my  day,  mistress.'*  He  looked  sharp  and  koghed — 
looked  grave  and  sighed,  as  one  who  was  {nrepared  to 
take  the  matter  either  way. 

,  **  Ken'st  tbon  this  wee  bit  paper  amang  tbe  rest,  man  i"* 
said  Mrs.  Bickerton,  banding  trim  tbe  protectioa  which 
RatclifFe  bad  given  Jeanie  l)ean9. 

When  Dick  had  looked  at  the  paper,  he  winked  with 
one  eye,  extended  his  grotesque  moutb  from  ear  to  ear, 
ISke  a  naingable  canal,  scratched  bis  head  powerfully^  and 
then  said,  "  Ken  ?-^ay — maybe  we  ken  summat,  an  it 
werena  for  barm  to  him,  mistresa.'* 

"  None  in  the  worW,**  said  Mrs.  Biekerton  ;  **  only 
a^am  of  Hollands  to  thyself,  man,  an  thou  wilt  speak." 

"  Why  then,**  said  Dick,  giving  the  bead-band  of  bis 
breeches  a  knowing  hoist  with  one  band,  and  kickbg  out 
dne  foot  behind  him. to  accommodate  tbe  adjustment  of 
that  important  habiliment,  ^*  I  dares  to  say  tbe  pass  will 
be   kend   weel  eneugh  on  the  road,  an  that  be  all.** 

"  But  what  sort  of  a  lad  was  be  V>  said  Mrs.  Bicker- 
ton,  wmking  to  Jeanie,  as  proud  of  her  knowing  ostler. 

"  Why,  what  ken  I  ? — Jim  tbe  Rat — why  be  was 
Cock  o'  the  North  within  this  twelvemonth — be  and 
Scotch  Wilson,  Handie  Dandie,  as  they  called  biro — ^but 
be*s  been  out  o*  this  country  a  while,  as  1  rackon  ;  but 
ony  gentleman,  as  keeps  the  road  o'  this  side  Stam.ford, 
will  respect  Jim*s  pass.** 

Without  asking  farther  questions,  tbe  landlady  filled 
Dick  Ostler  a  bumper  of  Hollands.  He  ducked  with 
his  head  and  sboulders,  scraped  with  his  more  advanced 
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boof^  boiled  the  alooboli  to  use  the  learned  phrase,  and 
withdrew  to  his  owo  domaios. 

<<  1  would  advise  thee,  Jeame,"  said  Mrs.  Bickertoii, 
**  an  thou  loeelest.  whb  ugty  customers  o'  the  road,  to 
show  them  this  bit  paper,  for  it  will  serve  thee,  assure 
thyself.** 

A  neat  little  supper  concluded  the  evening.  The  ex- 
ported Scotswoman,  Mrs«  Bickerton  by  name,  eat  heart- 
ily of  one  or  two  seasoned  dishes,  drank  some  sound  old 
ale,  and  a  glass  of  stiff  ne^us  ;  while!  she  gave  Jeanie  a 
history  of  her  gout,  admirii^  how  it  was  possible  that 
she,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  for  many  generations  had 
been*  farmers  in  Lammermutr,  could  have  come  by  a 
disorder  so  totally  unkj^own  to  them.  Jeanie  did  not 
choose  to  offend  her  friendly  limdlady,  by  speaking  her 
mind  on  .the  probable  origin  of  this  complaint ;  but  she 
thought  on  the  flesli-pots  of  Egypt,  and,  in  ^ite  of  all 
entreaties  to  better  fare,  made  her  evening  meal  upon 
vegetables,  with  a  glass  of  fair  water. 

Mrs.  Bickerton  assured  her,  that  the  acceptance  of 
any  reckoning  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  furnished 
her  with  creikntiab  to  her  correspondent  m  London,  and 
to  sev^ai  mns  upon  the  road  where  she  had  some  influ- 
ence or  interest,  reminded  ber  of  the  precautions  she 
should  adqH  for  concealing  her  money,  and  as  she  was  to 
depart  early  in  the  morning,  took  leave  of  her  very  af- 
fectionately, taking  her  word  that  she  would  vbit  her  on 
her  return  to  Scodand,  and  tell  her  how  she  had  manag- 
ed, and  that  summum  bonvm  for  a  gossip,  ^^  all  how  and 
about  it.**    This  Jeanie  faithfully  promised. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

And  Need  and  Misery,  Vice  and  Daqger,  bind. 
In  sad  alliance,  each  degpraded  mind. 

As  our  traveller  set  out  early  on  the  ensuing  morning 
to  prosecute  her  journey,  and  was  in  the  act  of  leaving 
Ae  inn-yard,  Dick  Ostler,  who  either  had  risen  early  or 
neglected  to  go  to  bed,  either  circumstance  bfeing  equally 
incident  to  his  callmg,  hollowed  out  after  her,— *^  The 
top  of  Ae  morning  to  you,  Moggie  !  Have  a  care  o* 
Gupnerby  Hilt,  young  one.  Robin  Hood's  dead  and 
gwone,  but  there  be  takers  yet  in  the  vale  of  Bever.'^ 
Jeanie  looked  at  him  as  if  to  request  a  further  explana- 
tion, but,  with  a  leer,  a  shuffle,  and  a  shrug,  inimitablci 
(unless  by  Emery,)  IMck  turned  again  to  the  raw-boned 
steed,  which  he  was  currying,  and  sung,  as  he  employed 
Ae  comb  and  brusb, —  ' 

^  Robin  Hood  wai  a  jneoman  good, 

And  bis  bow  was  of  trasty  yew : 
And  if  Robin  paid  Mand  pn4b9«Ki|^8  IfnJwrf^ 

Pray,  why  shopld  not  we  say  so  too  I" 

Jeanie  pursued  her  journey  without  farther  inquiry, 
for  there  was  nothing  in  Dick's  manner  that  inqlined  her 
to  prolong  their  conference.  A  painful  day's  jpumey 
brought  her  to  Ferrybridge,  the  best  inn,  then  and  since, 
upon  the  great  northern  road  ;  and  an  introduction  from 
Mrs.  Bickerton,  added  to  her  own  simple  and  quiet  man- 
ners, so  propitiated  the  landlady  of  the  Swan  in  her  fa- 
vour, that  the  good  dame  procured  her  the  convenient 
accommodation  of  a  pillion  and  post-horse  then  returning 
to  Tuxford,  so  that  she  accomplished,  upon  the  second 
day  after  leaving  York,  the  longest  journey  she  had  yet 
made.  She  was  a  good  deal  fatigued  by  a  mode  oi 
travelling  to  which  she  was  less  accustomed  than  to  walk 
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tngy  and  it  was  considerably  later  than  usual  oo  the  ensu- 
ing morning  that  she  felt  herself  able  to  resume  her  pil- 
grimage. At  nopo  the  hundred-armed  Trent,  and  the 
blackened  ruinr  of  Newark  Castle,  demolished  in  the 
great  civil  war,  lay  before  her.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
po^d,  that  Jeanie  had  no  curiosity  to  make  antiquarian 
researches,  but  entering  the  town,  went  straight  to  the 
inn  to  which  she  had  been  directed  at  Ferrybridge. 
While  she  procured  some  refreshment,  she  observed  the 
girl  who  brought  it  to  her,  looked  at  her  several  times 
with  fixed  and  peculiar  interest,  and  at  last,  to  her  infi- 
nite surprise,  inquired  if  her  name  was  not  Deans,  and  if 
she  was  not  a  Scotchwoman,  going  to  London  upon  jus- 
tice business.  Jeanie,  with  all  her  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, had  some  of  the  caution  of  her  country,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Scottish  universal  custom,  she  answered  the 
question  by  another,  requesting  the  girl  would  tell  her 
why  she  asked  these  questions  9 

The  Marit(»mes  of  the  Saracen's  Head,^  Newark,  re- 
plied, '^  Two  women  <had' passed  that  morning,  who  had 
made  inquiries  jafter  one  Jeanie  Deans,  travelling  to  Lon- 
don on  such  an  errand,  and  could  scarce  be  persuaded 
that  she  bad  not  passed  on." 

Much  surprised,  and  somewhat  alarmed,  (for  what  if 
inex{dicable  is  usually  alarming,)  Jeanie  questioned  the 
wench  about  the  particular  appearance  of  these  two 
women,  but  could  only  learn  that  the  one  was  aged,  and 
the  other  young  ;  that  the  latter  was  the  taller,  and  that 
the  former  spoke  most,  and  seemed  to  maintain  an  author- 
ity over  her  companion,  and  that  both  spoke  with  the 
ScotUsfa  accent. 

This  conveyed  no  information  whatever,  and  with  an 
indescribable  presentiment  of  evil  designed  towards  her, 
ieanie  adopted  the  resolution  of  taking  post-horses  for 
the  next  stage.  In  this,  however,  she  could  not  be  grat- 
ified ;  some  accidental  circumstances  had  occasioned 
what  is  called  a  run  upon  the  road,  and  the  landlord  coold 
not  accommodate  her  with  a  guide  and  horses.      After 
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waiting  eome  time)  in  hopes  that  a  pakrof  bcvsesdiailiid 
gone  southward  would  return  in  time  for  her  use,  she 
at  length,  feeling  ashansed  of  her  own  puiiUanioitQry  re- 
solved to  prosecute  her  journey  in  her  usual  nMH»er. 

<*  It  was  all  plain  road^'^  she  was  assured,  ^>xcept  a 
high  mountain,  called  Ghinnerbj  Hil^  about  tte'ee 
mUes  from  Grantham,  which  was  her  sist^e  for  tiie  night.'' 

<<  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  there's  a  hill,"  said  Jeaaie,  '<  for 
baith  my  sight  and  my  very  feet  are  weaiy  o'  ste  tracks 
o'  level  ground — it  looks  a'  the  way  between  tins  and 
York  as  if  a'  the  land  had  been  trenched  and  levelled, 
whilk  is  very  wearisome  to  my  Scotch  een.  Wh^i  I  lost 
sight  of  a  muekle  bkie  hill  they  ca'  Ingleboro',  I  thought 
I  hadna  a  friend  left  in  this  strange  land.'' 

^^  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  young  woman,"  said  mine 
host,  *<  an  you  be  so  fond  o'  hill,  1  carena  an'  thoa 
oould'st  carry  Gunnerby  away  wi^  thee  in  thy  lap, 
for  it's  a  murder  to  post-horses.  But  here's  to  thy  joui^ 
ney,  and  maj^'st  thou  win  well  through  it,  foir  thou  is  a 
boM  and  a  canny  lass  !" 

So  saying,  he  took  a  powerful  pull  at  a  acdemn  tankard 
of  home-brewed  ale. 

^<  I  hope  there  is  nae  bad  company  OfQ  tbe.road^  sir  f 
aaid  Jeanie. 

^<  Why,  when  it's  clean  withoot  them  I'll  thateh  Gioby 
pool  wi'  pancakes.  But  there  arepa  sae  mony  now  ; 
and  since  they  hae  lost  Jim  the  Rat,  they  hold  tc^ether 
no  better  than  the  men  of  Marsham  when  th^  bst  their 
common.  Take  a  drop  ere  thoti  goest,"  he  concluded, 
o&ring  her  the  tankard  ;  <<  thou  wih  get  naething  at  night 
save  Grantham  gruel,  nine  grots,  and  a  gallon  of  water." 

Jeanie  courteously  declined  the  tankard,  and  inquired 
what  was  her  "  lawing  ?" 

'^  Thy  lawing  f  Heaven  h^p  thee,  weod^i  wiiat  oa'st 
thou  that  ?" 

**  It  is — I  was  wanting' to  ken  what  was  to  pay,"  repli- 
ed Jeanie. 

'^  Pay  ?  Lord  help  thee ! — ^y,  nought,  woman— we 
hae    drawn  no  liquor  but  a  gill  o'  beer,  and  the  Saracen's 
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Head  can  spare  a  oaoutbful  o'  meat  to  a  straoger  like  o' 
thee,  that  cannot  speak  Christian  language.  So  here's 
totheeoBoe  moro.  The  same  again,  quoth  Mark  of 
Belgrave,''  and  be  took .  another  prpfouml  pull  at  the 
tankard. 

The  travellers  who  have  visited  Newark  more  lately, 
will  not  fail  to  remember  the  remarkably  civil  and  gen- 
tlemanly manners  of  the  person  wbp  now  keeps  tlie  prin- 
cipal inn  there,  and  Biay  &od  some  amusement  in  con- 
trasting them  with  those  of  his  more  rough  predecessor. 
But  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  polish  has  worn 
off  none  of  the  real  worth  of  the  metal. 

Taking  leave  of  her  Lincolnshire  Gaius,  Jeanie  resum- 
ed her  solitary  walk,  and  was  somewhat  alarmed  when 
evening  and  twilight  overtook  her  in  the  open  ground 
which  extends  to  die  foot  of  Gunnerby  Hill,  and  is 
intersected  with  patches  of  copse  and  with  swampy  spots. 
The  extensive  commons  on  the  north  road,  most  of  which 
are  now  inclosed,  and  in  general  a  relaxed  state  of  police, 
exposed  the  traveller  to  a  highway  robbery  in  a  degree 
winch  is  now  unknown,  excepting  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  metropolis.  Aware  of  this  circumstance, 
Jeanie  mended  berpace  when  she  heard  theuampljng  of 
a  horse  behind,  and  instinctively  drew  to  one  side  of  the 
road,  as  if  to  allow  as  much  room  for  the  rider  to  pass  as 
might  be  possible.  When  the  animal  came  up,  she  found 
that  it  was  bearing  two  women,  the  one  placed  on  a  side- 
saddle, the  other  on  a  pillion  behind  her,  as  may  still  oc- 
casionally be  seen  in  England. 

'^  A  braw  gude  night  to  ye,  Jeanie  Deans,"  said  the 
foremost  female,  as  tlie  horse  passed  our  heroine  j 
"  What  think  ye  o'  yon  bonnie  hill  yonder,  lifting  its 
brow  to  the  moon  ?  Trow  ye  yon's  the  gate  to  Heaven, 
tiiat  ye  are  sae  fain  of  ^-^ipaybe  we  may  win  there  the 
night  yet)  (Sod  sain  us,  tbougjh  our  minnie  here's  rather 
dreigh  in  the  iqpgang." 

The  speaker  kept  changing  her  seat  in  the  saddle,  and 
halfrstopping  the  horiie»  a^  9be  brought  her  body  rounds 
while  tba  woman  that  sat  b«5bind  her  on  the  pillion  seem- 
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ed  to  urge  her  on  ID  words  which  Jeanie  h^urd  but  imper- 
fectly. 

"  Haud  your  tongue,  ye  moon-raised  b— !  what  is 

your  business  with or  with  heaven  or  hell 

either  9" 

"  Troth,  mither,  no  muckle  wi'  heaven,  I  doubt,  con- 
sidering wha  I  carry  ahint  roe— and  as  for  heU,  it  will 
fight  its  ain  battle  at  its  ain  time,  l!se  be  bound.— -Come, 
naggie,  trot  awa,  man,  an  as  thou  wert  a  broomstick,  foi 
a  witch  rides  thee — 

'  With  my  curtch  on  my  foot,  and  my  shoe  en  my  hand, 
1  glance  like  the  wildfire  through  brugh  and  throagh  land.' " 

The  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  the  increasing  distance, 
drowned  the  rest  of  her  song,  but  Jeanie  heard  for  some 
time  the  inarticulate  sounds  ring  along  the  waste. 

Our  pilgrim  remained  stupified  with  undefined  appre* 
hensions.  The  being  named  by  her  name  in  so  wild  a 
manner,  and  in  a  strange  country,  without  further  expla- 
nation or  communing,  by  a  person  who  thus  strangely 
flitted  forward  and  disappeared  before  her,  came  near  to 
the  supernatural  sounds  in  Comus  : — 

**  The  airy  tongues,  which  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores^  and  desert  wikteroesses." 

And  although  widely  different  in  features,  deportment, 
and  rank,  from  the  lady  of  that  enchanting  masque,  the 
continuation  of  the  passage  may  be  happily  applied  to 
Jeanie  Deans  upon  this  singular  alarm  :— 

'' These  thoughu  may  stfurtle  wen,  bat  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended. 
By  a  strong  siding  champion— Conscience/' 

In  fact)  it  was,  with  the  recollection  of  the' affectionate 
and  dutiful  errand  on  which  she  was  engaged,  her  right, 
if  such  a  word  could  be  applicable,  to  expect  protection 
in  a  task  so  meritorious.  She  had  not  advanced  much 
farther,  with  a  mind  calmed  by  these  reflections,  when 
she  was  disturbed  by  a  new  and  more  instant  subject  of 
terror.     Two  men,  who  had  been  lurking  among  jsome 
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copsej  starud  up  as  the  admanced,  and  met  ber  on  the 
road  in  a  menacing  manner.  ^  Stand  and  deliver/'  said 
one  of  them,  a  short  stout  fellow,  ia  a  smock-frock,  socb 
as  are  worn  by  wagoners. 

''  The  woman,"  said  the  other,  a  tali  thin  figure, 
^^  does  not  understand  the  words  of  action. — Yoiir  mon- 
ey, my  precious,  or  your  life  I" 

'^  I  have  but  very  litlle  money,  geotlcMen,"  said  poor 
Jeanie,  tendering  that  portion  whicfa  she  bad  separated 
from  her  principal  stock,  and  kept  apart  hr  such  an 
emergency  ;  ^^  but  if  you  are  resolved  to  have  it,  to  be 
sure  you  iiRist  have  it." 

"  This  won't  do,  my  girl.      D n  me,  if  it  shaB 

pass!"  said  the  siiorter  ruffian  ;  ^  do  ye  think  gentlemen 
are  to  hazard  their  lives  on  the  road  to  be  cheated  in 
this  way  ?  We'll  have  every  farthing  you  have  got,  or  we 
will  strip  you  to  the  skin,  curse  me." 

His  companion,  who  seemed  to  have  something  tike 
compassion  for  the  horror  which  Jeanie's  countenance 
nOw  expressed,  said,  ^^  No,  no,  Tom,  this  is  one  of  the 
pecious  sisters,  and  we'll  take  her  word,  for  once,  with- 
.  out  putting  her  to  the  stripfMng  proof.^^Hark  ye,  my  lass, 
if  you'll  look  i^  to  Heaven,  and  say,  this  is  the  last  penny 
you  have  about  ye,  why,  lung  it,  we'H  let  you  pass." 

"  I  am  not  free,"  answered  Jeanie,  "  to  say  what  I 
have  about  me,  gentlemen,  for  there's  life  and  death  de- 
pends OB  my  journey  ;  but  if  you  leave  me  as  much  as 
finds  me  in  bread  and  water,  I'll  be  satisfied,  and  thank 
you,  and  pray  for  you." 

^  D-^n  your  prayers!"  said  the  Sorter  felk>w,  **^  that's 
a  coin  that  won't  pass  with  us ;"  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  motbn  to  sejze  ber. 

"  Stay,  gentlemen^"  Ratd^e's.  pass  suddenly  occur- 
ring to  her ;  ^^  perhaps  you  know  this  paper." 

«  What  the  devil  is  she  after  now,  Frank  ?"  said  the 
more  savage  ruffian**-*^  Do  you  look  at  it,  for,  d—  me,  if 
I  could  read  it,  if  it  were  for  the  benefit  of  my  clergy." 
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"  Ti)is  is  a  jark  from  Jim  Ralcliffe,"  said  tbe  taller, 
having  looked  at  tbe  bit  of  paper*  "  Tbe  wench  must 
pass  by  our  cutter's  law." 

"  I  say  DO,"  answered  his  companion  ;  ^^  Rat  has  left 
the  lay,  and  turned  bloodhound,  they  say." 

^^  We  may  need  a  good  turn  from  him  all  tlie  sume," 
said  the  taller  ruffian  again," 

''  But  what  are  we  to  do,  then  ?"  said  the  shorter 
man. — "  We  promised,  you  know,  to  strip  the  wencb, 
and  send  her  begging  back  to  her  own  beggarly  country, 
and  now  you  are  for  letting  her  go  on." 

<^  I  did  not  say  that,"  said  the  other  fellow,  and  whis- 
pered to  his  companion,  who  replied,  ^^  Be  alive  about 
it  then,  and  don't  keep  chattering  till  some  travellers  come 
up  to  nab  us." 

^^  You  must  follow  us  off  the  road,  young,  woman,"  < 
said  the  taller. 

"  For  the  love  of  God  !"  exclaimed  Jeanie,  "  as  you 
were  born  of  woman,  dinna  ask  me  to  leave  tbe  road  I 
rather  take  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  wench  afraid  of  9"  said  tbe 
other  fellow.  <^  I  tell  you  you  shall  come  to  no  harm  ; 
but  if  you  will  not  leave  the  road  and  come  with  us,  d — n 
roe,  but  I'll  beat  your  brains  out  where  you  stand." 

''  Thou  ^rt  a  rough  bear,  Tom,"  said  his  companfion. 
"An  ye  touch  her,  I'll  give  ye  a  shake  by  the  collar 
shall  make  the  Leicester  beans  rattle  in  thy  guts. — Never 
mind  him,  girl ;  1  will  not  allow  him  to  lay  a  finger  on 
you,  if  you  walk  quietly  on  with  us  ;  but  if  you  keep 
jabbering  there,  d — n  me,  but  I'll  leave  him  to  settle  it 
with  you." 

This  threat  conveyed  all  that  is  terrible  to  the  imagin- 
ation of  poor  Jeanie,  who  saw  in  him  that  ^^  was  of  mild- 
er mood"  her  only  protection  from  the  most  brutal  treat* 
ment.  She  therefore  not  only  followed  him,  but  even 
held  him  by  the  sleeve,  lest  he  should  escape  from  her  ; 
and  the  fellow,  hardened  as  he  was,  seemed  something 
touched  by  these  marks  of  confidence,  and  repeatedly 
assured  her,  that  he  would  suffer  her  to  receive  no  harm. 
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Thej  condocted  their  prisoner  in  a  direction  leading 
more  and  more  from  the  public  road,  bat  she  observed 
that  they  kept  a  sort  of  track  or  by-path,  which  relieved 
her  from  part  of  her  apprehensions,  which  would  have 
been  greatly  increased  had  they  not  seemed  to  follow  a 
determined  and  ascertained  route.  After  about  half  an 
hour's  walking,  all  three  in  profound  silence,  they  ap- 
proached an  old  bam,  which  stood  on  the  edge  of  some 
cultivated  ground,  but  renoote  from  every  thing  like  a 
habitation.  It  was  itself,  however,  tenanted,  for  there 
was  light  in  the  windows. 

One  of  the  foot-pads  scratched  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  by  a  female,  and  they  entered  with  their  unhap- 
py prisoner.  An  old  woman,  who  was  preparing  food  by 
the  assistance  of  a  stifling  6re  of  lighted  charcoal,  asked 
tbem^  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  what  they  brought  the 
wench  there  for,  andTwhy  they  did  not  strip  her  and  turn 
her  abroad  on  the  common  ? 

"  Come,  come.  Mother  Blood,"  said  the  tall  man, 
"  we'll  do  what's  right  to  oblige  you,  and  we'll  do  no' 
more  ;  we  are  bad  enough,  but  not  such  as  you  would 
make  us — devils  incarnate." 

"  She  has  got  a  jark  from  Jim  Ratcliffe,"  said  the 
short  fellow,  "  and  Frank  here  won't  hear  of  our  putting 
,  her  through  the  mill." 

''^No,  that  will  I  not,  by  G — d!"  answered  Frank; 
^  but  if  old  Mother  Blood  could  keep  her  here  for  a  little 
while,. or  siend  her  back  to  Scotland  without  hurting  her, 
why,  I  see  no  harm  in  that — ^not  I." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Frank  Levitt,"  said  the  old  wom- 
an, "  if  you  call  me  Mbther  Blood  again,  I'll  paint  this 
guUey  (and  she  held  a  knife  up,  as  if  about  to  make  good 
her  threat)  in  the  best  blood  in  your  body,  my  bonny  boy." 

"  The  price  of  ointment  must  be  up  in  the  north," 
said  Frank,  *'  that  puts  Mother  Blood  so  much  out  of 
humour." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitatioQ  the  fury  darted  her 
knife  at  him  with  the  vengeful  dexterity  of  a  wild  Indian. 
As  he  was  on  his  guard,  he  avoided  the  missile  by  a  sud- 
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den  motion  of  his  head,  but  it  whistled  past  his  ear  and 
stuck  deep  in  the  clay  wall  of  a  partition  behind. 

"  Come,  come,  mother,"  said  the  robber,  seizing  her 
by  both  wrists,  "  I  shall  teach  you  who's  master  ;"  and 
so  saying,  he  forced  the  hag  backwards  by  main  force, 
who  strove  vehemently  until  she'sunk  oil  a  bunch  of 
straw,  and  then  letting  go  her  hands,  he  held  up  his  finger 
towards  her  in  the  menacing  posture  by  which  a  maniac 
is  intimidated  by  his  keeper.  It  appeared  to  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  for  she  did  not  attempt  to  rise  from  the 
seat  on  which  he  had  placed  her,  or  to  resume  any  meas- 
ures of  actual  violence,  but  wrung  her  withered  hands 
with  impotent  rage,  tod  brayed  and  howled  like  a 
demoniac. 

"  I  will  keep  my  promise  with  you,  you  okl  devil," 
said  Frank  ;  "  the  wench  shall  not  go  forward  on  the 
London  road,  but  I  will  not  have  you  touch  a  hair  of  her 
head,  if  it  were  but  for  your  insolence." 

This  intimation  seenred  to  compose  in  some  degree  the 
vehement. passion  of  the  old  hag  5  and  while  her  excla- 
mations and  howls  sunk  into  a  low,  maundering,  growl- 
ing tone  of  voice,  another  personage  was  added  to  this 
singular  party. 

**  Eh,  Frank  Levitt,"  said  this  new-comer,  who  enter- 
ed with  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  whieh  at  once  conveyed 
ber  from  the  door  into  the  centre  of  the  party,  **  were 
ye  killing  our  mother  ?  or  were  ye  cutting  the  gninter's 
weasand  that  Tam  brought  in  this  morning  ?  or  have  ye 
been  reading  your  prayers  backward,  to  bring  up  my 
auld  acquaintance  the  deil  amang  ye  V* 

The  tone  of  the  speaker  was  so  particular,  that  Jeanie 
immediately  recognized  the  woman  who  had  rode  fore- 
uKDSt  of  the  pair  which  passed  her  just  before  she  met 
the  robbers  ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly  increased  her 
terror,  as  it  served  to  show  that  the  mischief  designed 
against  her  was  premeditated,  though  by  whom,  or  fiwr 
what  cause,  1^  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  From 
the  style  of  her  conversation,  the  reader  also  may  proba- 
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Uj  acknowledge  ki  tbis  female  an  M  acquaintance  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  narrative. 

^<  Out,  ye  mad  devil !"  said  Torn,  whom  shet  had'  dis- 
turbed in  the  middle  of  a  draught  of  some  liquor  with 
which  he  bad  found  means  of  accommodating  himself ; 
**^  betwixt  your  Bess  of  Bedlam  pranks,  and  your  dam's 
frenzies,  a  man  might  live  quieter  in  the  devil's  den  than 
here." — And  he  again  resumed  the  broken  jug  out  of 
which  he  had  been  drinking. 

"  And  what's  this  o't  ?"  said  the  mad-woman,  danc- 
ing up  to  Jeanie  Deans,  who,  akhough  in  great  terror, 
yet  watched  the  scene  with  a  resolution  to  let  nothing 
pass  unnoticed  which  might  be  serviceable  in  assisting  her 
to  escape,  or  informing  her  as  to  the  true  nature  of  her 
situation,  and  the  danger  attending  it, — "  What's  this 
o't !"  again  exclaimed  Alddge  Wildfire.  "  Douce  DaVie 
Deans,  the  auM  doited  whig  body's  daughter  in  a  gipsy's 
barn,  and  the  night  setting  in  ;  this  is  a  sight  for  sdir  een  ! 
—Eh  sirs,  the  falling  off  o'  the  godly  ! — And  the  t'other 
sister's  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh !  I  am  very  sorry 
for  her,  for  my  share^-^-it's  my  moUier  wusses  ill  to  her, 
and  no  me — though  maybe  I  bae  as  muckle  cause." 

"  Hark  ye,  Madge,"  said  the  taller  ruffian,  "  you  have 
not  such  a  touch  of  the  devil's  blood  as  the  hag  your 
mother,  who  may  be  his  dam  for  what  1  know — take  this 
young  woman  to  your  kennel,  and  do  not  let  the  devil 
enter,  thiugb  he  should  ask  in  God's  name." 

"  Ou,  ay ;  that  I  will,  Frank,"  said  Madge,  taking 
hold  of  Jeanie  by  the  arm,  and  pulling  her  along  ;  "  for 
it's  no  for  decent  Christian  young  leddies,  like  her  and 
me,  to  be  keeping  the  like  o'  you  and  Tyburn  Tam  com- 
pany at  this  time  o'  night.  Sae  gude  e'en  t'ye,  sirs,  and 
mony  o'  them  ;  and  may  yc  a'  sleep  till  the  hangman 
vfauken  ye,  and  then  it  wHl  be  wee!  for  the  coufntry." 

She  then,  as  her  wiW  fancy  seemed  suddenly  to  prompt 
her,  walked  demurely  towards  her  mother,  who>  seated 
by  the  charcoal  fire,  with  the  reflection  of  the  red  light 
on  her  withered  and  distorted  features  marked  by  every 
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evil  passion,  seemed  the  very  picture  of  Hecate  at  her 
infernal  rites ;  and  suddenly  dropping  on  her  knees,  said, 
with  the.  manner  of  a  six  years  old  child,  "  Mammie, 
hear  me  say  my  prayers  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  say  God 
bless  my  bonny  face,  as  ye  used  to  do  lang  syne." 

"  The  deil  flay  the  hide  o'  it  to  sole  his  brogues  wi' !" 
said  the  old  lady,  aiming  a  buffet  at  the  supplicant,  in 
answer  to  her  duteous  request. 

The  blow  missed  Madge,  who,  being  probably  ac- 
quainted by  experience  with  the  mode  in  which  her 
mother  was  wont  to  confer  her  maternal  benedictions, 
slipt  out  of  arm's  length  with  great  dexterity  and  quick- 
ness. The  hag  then  started  up,  and,  seizing  a  pair  of 
old  fire-tongs,  would  have  amended  her  motion,  by  beat- 
ing out  the  brains  either  of  her  daughter  or  Jeanie,  (she 
did  not  seem  greatly  to  care  which,)  when  her  hand  was 
once  more  arrested  by  tlie  man  whom  they  called  Frank 
Levitt,  who,  seizing  her  by  the  slioulder,  flung  her  from 
him  with  great  violence,  exclaiming,  "  What,  Mother 
Damnable — again,  and  in  ray  sovereign  presence  ? — Hark 
ye,  Madge  of  Bedlam,  get  to  your  hole  with  your  play- 
fellow, or  we  shall  have  the  devil  to  pay  here,  and  noth- 
ing to  pay  him  with." 

Madge 'took  Levitt's  advice,  retreating  as  fast  as  she 
could,  and  dragging  Jeanie  along  with  her  into  a  sort  of 
recess,  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  barn,  and  fill- 
ed with  straw,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it -was  intend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  slumber.  The  moonlight  shone 
through  an  open  hole  upon  a  pillion,  a  pack-saddle,  and 
one  or  two  wallets,  the  travelling  furniture  of  Madge  and 
her  amiable  mother. — ^"  Now,  saw  ye  e'er  in  your 
life,"  said  Madge,  "  sae  dainty  a  chamber  of  deas  ?  see 
as  the  moon  shines  down  sae  caller  on  the  fresh  strae  ! 
There's  no  a  pleaSanter  cell  in  Bedlam,  for  as  braw  a 
place  as  it  is  on  the  outside.^ — Were  ye  ever  in  Bedlam  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Jeanie  faintly,  appalled  by  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  way  in  which  it  was  put,  yet  willing  to  sooth 
her  insane  companion,  being  in  circumstances  so  unhap- 
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pily  prQcariouSy  that  even  the  society  of  this  gibbering 
mad-womau  seemed  a  species  of  protection. 

<<  Never  in  Bedlam  f  said  Madge,  as  if  with  some 
surprise. — "But  yell  hae  been  in  the  celb  at  Edin- 
burgh 9" 

"  Never,"  repeated  Jeanie. 

*^  Weel,  I  think  thae  daft  carles  the  magistrates  send 
naebody  to  Bedlam  but  me — they  maun  hae  an  unco  re- 
spect for  me,  for  whenever  I  am  brought  to  them,  they 
aye  hae  me  back  to  Bedlam.  But  troth,  Jeanie,"  (she 
said  this  in  a  very  confidential  tone,)  "  to  tell  ye  my  pri- 
vate mind  about  it,  I  think  ye  are  at  nae  great  loss  ;  for 
the  keeper's  a  cross  patch,  and  he  maun  hae  it  a'  his  ain 
gate,  to  be  sure,  or  he  makes  the  place  waur  than  hell. 
I  often  tell  him,  he's  the  daftest  in  a'  the  house. — But 
what  are  they  making  sic  a  skirling  for  ? — Deil  ane  o' 
them's  get  in  here — it  wadna  be  mensefu'  !  I  will  sit  wi' 
my  back  again  the. door;  it  winna  be  that  easy  stirring 
me." 

"  Madge  ! — Madge  ! — Madge  Wildfire ! — Madge  dev- 
il !  what  have  ye  done  with  the  horse  .'^"  was  repeatedly 
asked  by  the  men  without. 

"  He^  e'en  at  his  supper,  puir  thing,"  answered  Madge ; 
"  deil  an  ye  were  at  yours  too,  and  it  were  scauding 
brimstane,  and  then  we  wad  hae  less  o'  your  din." 

"  His  supper  9"  answered  the  more  sulky  ruffian — 
"  What  ^'ye  mean  by  that  ? — Tell  me  where  he  is,  or  I 
will  knock  your  Bedlam  brains  out !" 

"  He's  in  GaflTer  Gabblewood's  wheat-close,  an  ye 
maun  ken." 

"  His  wheat-close,  you  crazed  jilt !"  answered  the 
other,  with  an  accent  of  great  indignation. 

"  O,  dear  Tyburn  Tarn,  man,  what  ill  will  the  blades 
o'  the  young  wheat  do  to  the  puir  nag  9" 

"  That  is  not  the  question,"  said  the  other  robber  ; 
"  but  what  the  country  will  say  to  us  to-morrow,  when 
theysee  him  in  such  quarters. — Go,  Tom,  and  bring  him 
in  ;  and  avoid  the  soft  ground,  my  lad  ;  leave  no  hoof- 
track  behind  vou." 
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^  I  think  yoa  give  me  always  the  fag  of  it,  whatever  is 
to  be  done,"  grumbled  his  companion.  • 

*^  Leap,  Laurence,  you're  long  enough,^  said  the 
other ;  and  the  fellow  left  the  bam  accordingly,  without 
farther  remonstrance. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Madge  had  arranged  herself  for  re- 
pose on  the  straw ;  but  still  in  a  half-sitting  poeture,  with 
her  back  resting  against  the  door  of  the  hovel,  which,  as 
it  opened  inwards,  was  in  this  manner  kept  shut  by  the 
weight  of  her  person. 

*'  There's  mair  shifts  by  stealing,  Jeanie,"  said  Madge 
Wildfire ;  "  though  whiles  I  can  hardly  get  our  mother  to 
think  sae.  Wha  wad  hae  thought  but  mysell  of  making 
a  bolt  of  my  ain  back-bane  !  But  it's  no  sae  strong  as 
thae  that  I  hae  seen  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh.  The 
hammermen  of  Edinburgh  are  to  my  mind  afore  the 
world  for  making  stanchions,  ring-bolt:^,  fetter-bolts,  bars, 
and  locks.  And  they  arena  that  bad  at  girdles  for  car- 
cakes  neither,  though  the  Cu'ross  hammermen  have  the 
gree  for  that.  My  motlier  had  ance  a  bonny  Cu'ross 
girdle,  and  I  thought  tq  have  baked  car-cakes  on  it  for 
my  puir  wean  that's  dead  and  gane  nae  fahr  way — but  we 
maun  a'  dee,  ye  ken,  Jeanie— You  Cameronian  bodies 
ken  that  brawlie ;  and  ye're  for  making  a  hell  upon 
earth  that  ye  may  be  less  unwillin'  to  part  wi'  it.  But  as 
touching  Bedlam  that  ye  were  speaking  about,  I'se  ne'er 
recommend  it  muckle  the  tae  gate  or  the  t'otlier,  be  it 
right — be  it  wrang.  But  ye  ken  what  the  sang  says?" 
And,  pursuing  the  unconnected  and  floating  wanderings 
of  her  mind,  she  sung  aloud — 

<'  Ia  the  bonnie  cells  of  Bedlam, 

Ere  I  was  ane  aad  twenty, 
I  bad  hempen  bracelets  strong 
And  merry  whips,  ding-dong, 

And  prayer  and  fasting  plenty." 

"  Weel,  Jeanie,  I  am  something  herse  the  night,  and  I 
canna  sing  muckle  mair  ;  and  troth,  T  think,  I  am  gaun 
to  sleep." 
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She  drooped  her  head  on  her  breast,  a  posture  from 
which  Jeanie,  who  would  have  given  the  world  for  an 
opportunity  of  quiet  to  consider  the  means  and  the  proba- 
bility of  her  escape,  was  very  careful  not  tb  disturb  her. 
After  nodding,  however,  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  her 
eyes  half-closed,  the  unquiet  and  r^tless  spirit  of  her 
malady  again  assailed  Madge.  She  raised  her  head,  and 
spoke,  but  with  a  lowered  tone,  which  was  again  gradu- 
ally overcome  by  drowsiness,  to  which  the  fatigue  of  a 
day's  journey  on  horseback  had  probably  given  unwont- 
ed occasion, — '^  I  dinna  ken  what  makes  me  sae  sleepy — 
1  amaist  never  sleep  till  my  bonny  Lady  Moon  gangs  till 
her  bed — mair  by  token,  when  she's  at  the  full,  ye  ken, 
rowing  aboon  us  yonder  in  her  grand  silver  coach — I 
have  danced  to  her  my  lane  sometimes  for  very  joy— 
and  whiles  dead  folk  came  and  danced  wi'  me — the  like 
o'  Jock  Porteous,  or  ony  body  I  had  kend  when  I  was 
living — for  ye  maun  ken  I  was  ance  dead  mysell." 
Here  the  poor  maniac  sung  in  a  low  and  wild  tone, 

**  Wly  banes  are  baried  in  yon  kirk-yard 

Sae  &r  ayont  the  sea, 
And  it  is  bot  my  blithsone  ghaisi 

That*s  speaking  now  to  thee/' 

"  But  after  a',  Jeanie,  my  woman,  naebody  kens  wee! 
wha's  living  and  wha's  dead — or  wha's  gane  to  Fairyland 
— there's  another  question.  Whiles  I  think  my  puir 
bairn's  dead — ^ye  ken  very  weel  it's  buned — but  that  sig- 
nifies naething.  I  have  had  it  on  my  knee  a  hundred 
times,  and  a  hundred  till  that,  since  it  was  buried — and 
how  could  that  be  were  it  dead, ye  ken? — it's  merely  im- 
possible."—And  here,  some  conviction  half-overcoming 
the  reveries  of  her  imagination,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of 
crying  and  ejaculation,  "  Waes  me  !  waes  me  !  waes 
me  !"  till  at  length  she  moaned  and  'sobbed  herself  into 
a  deep  sleep,  which  was  soon  intimated  by  her  breathing 
hard,  leaving  Jeanie  to  her  own  melancholy  reflections 
and  observations. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Bind  her  ^ickly  ;  or,  by  this  fltod, 
I^U  tell,  although  1  truss  £ur  compaiiy. 

Flstcher. 

The  imperfect  light  which  shone  into  the  window  ena- 
bled Jeanie  to  see  that  there  was  scarcely  any  chance  of 
making  her  escaji^e  in  that  direction,  for  the  aperture  was 
high  in  the  wall,  and  so  narrow,  that,  could  she  have 
climbed  up  to  it,  she  might  well  doubt  whether  it  would 
have  permitted  her  to  pass  her  body  through  it.  An  un- 
successful attempt  to  escape  would  be  sure  to  draw  down 
worse  treatment  than  she  now  received,  and  she  therefore 
resolved  to  watch  her  opportunity  carefully  ere  making 
such  a  perilous  effort.  For  this  purpose  she  applietl  her- 
self to  the  ruinous  clay  partitioir,  which  divided  the  hovel 
in  which  she  now  was*  from  the  rest  of  the  waste  barn. 
It  was  decayed  and  full  of  cracks  and  chinks,  one  of 
which  she  enlarged  with  her  fingers,  cautiously  and  with- 
out noise,  until  she  could  obtain  a  plain  view  of  the  old  hag 
and  the  taUer  ruffian,  whom  they  called  Levitt,  seated  to- 
gether beside  the  decayed  fire  of  charcoal^  and  apparently 
engaged  in  close  conference.  She  was  at  first  terrified  by 
the  sfght,  for  the  features  of  the  old  woman  had  a  hide- 
ous cast  of  hardened  and  inveterate  malice  and  ill-hu- 
mour, and  those  of  the  man,  though  naturally  less  unfa- 
Tourable,  were  such  as  corresponded  well  with  licentious 
habits,  and  a  lawle^  profession. 

"  But  I  remembered,"  said  Jeanie,  "  my  worthy  fath- 
er's tales  of  a  winter  evening,  how  be  was  Confined  with 
the  blessed  martyr  Mr.  James  Renwick,  who  lifted  up 
the  fallen  standard  of  the  true  reformed  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, after  the  worthy  and  renowned  Daniel  Cameron, 
our  last  blessed  banner-man,  had  fallen  among  thesword« 
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of  the  wicked  at  Airsmoss^  and  how  the  very  hearts  of 
the  wicked  malefactors  and  murderers^  whom  thej  were 
confined  withal,  were  melted  like  wax  at  the  sound  of 
their  doctrine  ;  and  I  bethought  mysell,  that  the  same 
help  that  was  wi'  them  in  their  strait,  wad  be  wi'  me  in 
mjne,  an  I  could  but  watch  the  Lord's  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  delirering  my  feet  from  their  snare  ;  and  1 
minded  the  Scripture  of  l^e  blessed  Psalmist,  whilk  he 
insisteth  on,  as  weel  in  the  forty-second  as  in  the  forty- 
third  Psalm,  <  Why  art  thou  cai^  down,  O  my  soul,  and 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  9  Hope  in  God,  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  counte- 
nance, and  my  Crod.'  " 

Strengthened  in  a  mind  naturally  calm,  sedate,  and 
firm,  by  the  influence  of  religious  confidence,  this  poor 
captive  was  enabled  to  attend  to,  and  comprehend,  a  great 
part  of  an  interesting  conversation  which  passed  betwixt 
those  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  notwithstanding  that 
their  meaning  was  partly  disguised  by  the  occasional  use  of 
c^nt  terms,  of  which  Jeanie  knew  not  the  import,  by  the 
low  tone  in  which  they  spoke,  and  by  their  mode  of  sup- 
plying their  broken  phrases  by  shrugs  and  signs,  as  is 
usual  anK)ngst  those  of  their  disorderly  profession. 

The  man  opened  the  conversation  by  saying,  '^  Now, 
dame,  you  see  I  am  true  to  my  friend.  I  have  not  forgot 
that  you  planked  a  chury,*  which  helped  me  through  the 
bars  of  the  Castle  of  York,  and  I  came  to  do  your  work 
without  asking  questions,  for  one  good  turn  deserves 
another.  But  now,  that  Madge,  who  is  as  bud  as  Tom 
of  Lincoln,  is  somewhat  still,  and  this  same  Tyburn  Ned- 
die is  shaking  his  heels  after  the  old  nag,  why,  you  must 
tell  me  what  all  this  is  about,  and  what's  to  be  done — for, 
d — n  me  if  I  touch  the  girl,  or  let  her  be  touched^  and 
she  with  Jim  Rat's  pass  too." 

'^  Thou  art  an  honest  ^d,  Fraidc,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  '*  but  e'en  too  kind  for  thy  trade  ;  thy  tender 
heart  will  get  thee  into  trouble.      I  will  see  ye  gang  up 

*  CoDceaded  a  koift. 
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Holbourn-Hill  backward,  and  a'  on  the  word  of  some 
silly  loon  that  could  never  hae  rapped  to  ye,  bad  ye 
drawn  your  knife  across  his  weasand." 

"  You  may  be  balked  there,  old  one,"  answered  the 
robber  ;  ^'  1  have  known  many  a  pretty  lad  cut  short  in 
his  first  summer  upon  the  road,  because  he  was  some- 
thing hasty  with  his  flats  and  sharps.  Besides,  a  man 
would  fain  live  out  his  two  years  with-  a  good  conscience. 
So  tell  me  what  all  this  is  about,  and  what's  to  be  done 
for  you  that  one  can  do  decently." 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  Frank— but  first  taste  a  snap 
of  right  Hollands."  She  drew  a  flask  from  her  pocket, 
and  filled  the  fellow  a  large  bumper,  which  he  pronounc- 
ed to  be  the  right  thing. — "  You  must  know  then,  Frank 
— wunna  ye  mend  your  hand  ?"  again  oflering  the  flask. 

**  No,  no— when  a  woman  wants  mischief  from  you, 
she  always  begins  by  filling  you  drunk.  D — n  all  Dutch 
courage.  What  I  do  I  will  do  soberly— I'll  last  the  long- 
er for  that  too." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know,"  resumed  the  old  wom- 
an, without  any  farther  attempts  at  propitiation,  ^'  that 
this  girl  is  going  to  London." 

Here  Jeanie  could  only  distinguish  the  word  sister. 

The  robber  answered  in  a  louder  tone,  '^  Fair  enough 
that ;  and  what  the  devil  is  your  business  with  it  9" 

"  Business  enough,  I  think.  If  the  b—  queers  the 
noose,  that  silly  cull  will  marry  her." 

"  And  who  cares  if  he  does'?"  said  the  man. 

"  Who  cares,  ye  donnard  Neddie  9  /care ;  and  1  will 
strangle  her  with  my  own  hands,  rather  than  she  should 
come  to  Madge's  preferment." 

**  Madge'is  preferment  9  Does  your  old  blind  eyes  see 
no  farther  than  that  9  If  he  i^  as  you  say,  d'ye  think  he'll 
ever  marry  a  moon-calf  like  Madge  f  Ecod,  that's  a 
good  one — Marry  Madge  Wildfire  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

"  Hark  ye,  ye  crack-rope  padder,born  beggar  and  bred 
thief  t"  replied  the  hag,  "  suppose  he  never  marries  the 
wench,  is  that  a  reason  he  should  marry  another,  and  that 
other  to  hold  my  daughter's  place,  and  she  crazed,  and  I  a 
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beggar,  and  all  along  of  him  ?  But  I  know  that  of  him  wiQ 
hang  him^^I  know  that  of  kUn  wiU  han^  bim,  if  be  bad  a 
thousand  lives — I  know  that  of  him  will  bang— ^bang-^ 
hang  him  !" 

She  grinoed  as  riie  repealed  and  dwelt  upon  the  fatal 
monosyllable,  with  the  emphasis  of  a  vindictive  fiend. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  bang — hang— hang  him  9" 
said  Frank,  repeating  her  words  contemptuoasly. — 
^^  There  would  be  more  sense  in  that,  than  in  wreaking 
yourself  here  upon  two  wenches  that  have  done  you  and 
your  daughter  no  ill." 

^^  No  ill  f "  answered  the  old  woman— *^5  and  be  to 
marry  this  jail-bird,  if  ever  she  gets  her  foot  loose  !" 

^^  But  as  there  is  no  chance  of  his  marrying  a  bird  of 
your  brood,  I  cannot,  ft>r  my  soul,  see  what  you  have  to 
do  with  all  this,"  again  replied  the  robber,  shrugging  bis 
shoulders.  '^  Where  there  is  ought  to  be  got,  I'll  go  as 
far  as  my  neighbours,  but  I  hate  mischief  for  mischiefs 
sake." 

"  And  would  you  go  nae  length  for  revenge  .'^"  said 
the  hag — *^  for  revenge,  the  sweetest  morsel  to  the  mouth 
that  ever  was  cooked  in  hell !" 

^<  The  devil  may  keep  it  for  his  own  eating  then," 
said  the  robber  ;  *'  for  bang  me  if  I  like  the  sauce  he 
dresses  it  with." 

*^  Revei^e  !"  oontinned  the  old  woman  ;^  *^  why  it  is 
the  best  reward  the  devil  gives  us  for  our  time  here  and 
hereafter.  1  have  wrought  hard  for  it— *I  have  suffered 
for  it,  and  I  have  sinned  for  it — and  I  will  have  it,— or 
there  is  neither  justice  in  heaven  nor  in  hell  !'- 

Levitt  had  by  this  time  li^ed  a  pipe,  and  was  listen- 
ing with  great  composure  to  the  frantic  and  vindictive 
ravings  of  the  old  hag.  He  was  too  much  hardened  by 
bis  course  of  life  to  be  shocked  with  them — too  indiffer* 
ent,  and  probably  too  stupid^  to  catch  any  part  of  theii 
animation  of  energy.  *^  But,  mother,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  still  I  say,  that  if  revenge  is  your  wish,  you 
should  take  it  on  the  young  felbw  himself." 

*^  I  wnsik  I  couM,"  she  said  drawing  in  her  breath,  with 
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the  eagerness  of  a  thirsty  person  while  mimicking  the 
action  of  drinking — "  I  wbh  I  could ! — ^but  no— I  cannot 
— I  cannot." 

"  And  why  not  1" — You  would  think  little  of  peaching 
"and  hanging  liim  for  this  Scotch  afiain— Rat  me,  one 
might  have  milled  the  bank  of  England,  and  less  noise 
jabout  it." 

"  I  have  nursed  him  at  this  withered  breast,"  answer- 
ed the  old  woman,  folding  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  as  if 
pressing  an  infant  to  it,  "  and  though  he  hay  proved  an 
adder  to  me — though  he  has  been  the  destruction  of  me 
and  mine — though  he  has  made  me  company  for  the  devil, 
if  there  be  a  devil,  and  food  for  hell,  if  there  be  such  a 
place,  yet  1  cannot  take  his  life — No,  I  cannot,"  she 
continued,  with  an  appearance  of  rage  against  herself; 
"  I  have  thought  of  it — I  have  tried  it— but,  Francis 
Levitt,  I  canna  gang  through  wi't ! — Na,  na — he  was  the 
first  bairn  I  ever  nurst — ill  I  had  been — but  man  can 
never  ken  what  woman  feels  for  the  bairn  she  has  held 
first  to  her  bosom !" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Levitt,  "  we  have  no  experience : 
But,  mother,  they  say  you  ha'nt  been  so  kind  to  other 
bairns  as  you  call  them,  that  have  come  in  your  way. 
Na,  d — n  me,  never  lay  your  land  on  the  whittle,  for  I 
am  captain  and  leader  here  and  I  will  have  no  rebellion." 

The  hag,  whose  first  motion  had  been,  upon  hearing 
the  question,  to  grasp  the  haft  of  a  large  knife,  now. un- 
closed her  hand,  stole  it  away  from  the  weapon,  and  suf- 
fered it  to  fall  by  her  side,  while  she  proceeded,  with  a 
sort  of  smile—"  Bairns  !  ye  are  joking,  lad,  wha  wad 
touch  bairns  9  Madge,  puir  thing,  had  a  misfortune  wi* 
ane — and  the  t'other" — Here  her  voice  "sunk  so  much, 
that  Jeanie,  though  anxiously  upon  the  watch,  could  not 
catch  a  word  she  said,  until  she  raised  her  tone  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence — "  So  Madge,  in  her  daffin', 
threw  it  into  the  Nor'-Loch,  I  trow." 

Madge,  whose  slumbers,  like  those  of  most  who  laboui 
under  mental  malady,  had  been  short  and  were  easily 
broken,  now  made  herself  heard  from  her  place  of  repose 
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<<  Indeed,  mother,  that's  a  great  lee,  for  I  did  na  sic 
thing." 

"Hush,  thou  hellicat  devil,"  said  her  mother—"  By 
Heaven  !  the  other  wench  will  be  waking  too !" 

"  Th^t  may  be  dangerous,"  said  Frank ;  and  he  rose 
and  followed  Meg  Murdockson  across  the  floor. 

"  Rise,"  said  the  hag  to  her  daughter,  "  or  I  sail 
drive  the  knife  between  the  planks  into  the  Bedlam  back 
of  thee!" 

Apparently  she  at  the  same  time  seconded  her  threat, 
by  pricking  her  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  for  Madge,  with 
a  faint  scream,  changed  her  place,  and  the  door  opened. 

The  old  woman  held  a  candle  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife 
in  the  other.  Levitt  appeared  behind  her  ;  whether  with 
a  view  of  preventing,  or  assisting  her  in  any  violence  she 
might  meditate,  could  not  be  well  guessed.  Jeanie's 
presence  of  mind  stood  her  friend  in  this  dreadful  crisis. 
She  had  resolution  enough  to  maintain  the  attitude  and 
manner  of  one  who  sleeps  profoundly,  and  to  regulate 
even  her  breathing,  notwithstanding  the  agitation  of  instant 
terror,  so  as  to  correspond  with  her  attitude. 

The  old  woman  passed  the  light  across  her  eyes ;  and 
although  Jeanie's  fears  were  so  powerfully  awakened  by 
this  movement,  that  she  often  declared  afterwards,  that 
she  thought  she  saw  the  figures  of  her  destined  murder- 
ers through  her  closed  eyelids,  she  had  still  the  resolution 
to  maintain  the  feint  on  which  her  safety,  perhaps,  de- 
pended. 

Levitt  looked  at  her  with  fixed  attention  ;  he  then 
turned  the  old  woman  out  of  the  place,  and  followed  her 
himself.  Having  regained  the  outer  apartment,  and 
seated  themselves,  Jeanie  heard  the  highwayman  say,  to 
her  no  small  relief,  "  Shefe  as  fast  as  if  she  were  in  Bed- 
fordshire.— Now,  old  Meg,  d — n  me,  if  I  can  understand 
a  glim  of  this  story  of  yours,  or  what  good  it  will  do  you 
to  hang  the  one  wench,  and  torment  the  other  ;  but,  rat 
me,  I  will  be  true  to  my  friend,  and  serve  ye  the  way  ye 
like  it.  I  see  it  will  be  a  bad  job  ;  but  I  do  think  I 
could  get  her  down  to  Surfleet  on  the  Wash,  and  so  on 
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board  Tom  Moonshiners  neat  lugger,  and  keep  ber  out  of 
the  way  three  or  four  weeks,  if  that  will  please  ye  ?— 
But,  d— n  me,  if  any  one  shall  harm,  ber,  unless  they 
have  a  mind  to  choke  on  a  brace  of  blue  plums. — It's  9 
cruel  bad  job,  and  I  wish  you  and  it,  Meg,  were  both  at 
the  devil.** 

"  Never  mind,  hinny  Levitt,"  said  the  old  woman  ; 
"  you  are  a  ruffler,  and  will  have  a'  your  ain  gate — She 
shanna  gang  to  heaven  an  hour  sooner  for  me  ;  I  carena 
wlwtber  she  live  or  die — it's  her  sister — ay,  her  sister  !" 

"  Well,  we'll  say  no  more  about  it :  I  hear  Tom  com- 
ing in.  We'll  couch  a  hogshead,*  and  so  better  had  you." 
They  retired  to  repose,  accordingly,  and  all  was  silent  in 
this  asylum  of  iniquity. 

Jeanie  lay  for  a  long  time  awake.  At  break  of  day 
she  heard  the  two  ruffians  leave  the  barn,  after  whisper- 
ing with  the  old  woman  for  some  time.  The  sense  that 
^he  was  now  guarded  only  by  persons  of  her  own  sex, 

fjave  her  some  confidence,  and  irresistible  lassitude  at 
ength  threw  her  into  slumber. 

When  the  captive  awakened,  the  stm  was  high  in  heav- 
en, and  the  morning  considerably  advanced.  Madge 
Wildfire  was  stiH  in  the  hovel  which  had  served  them  for 
the  night,  and  immediately  bid  her  good-morning,  with 
her  usual  air  of  insane  glee.  "  And  d'ye  ken,  lass,"  said 
Madge,  "  there's  queer  things  chanced  since  ye  hae  been 
in  the  land  of  Nod.  The  constables  hae  been  here,  wo- 
man, and  they  met  wi'  my  minnie  at  the  door,  and  they 
whirled  her  awa  to  the  justice's  about  the  man's  wheat. — 
Dear  !  thae  English  churls  think  as  muckle  about  a  blada 
of  wheat  or  grass,  as  a  Scotch  laird  does  about  his  mau- 
kins  and  his  muir-poots.  Now,  lass,  if  ye  like,  we'll  play 
them  a  fine  jink  5  we  will  awa  out  and  take  a  walk — 
they  will  make  unco  wark  when  they  miss  us,  but  we  can 
easily  be  back  by  dinner-time,  or  before  dark  night  at  ony 
rate,  and  it  will  be  some  frolic  and  fresh  air. — But  maybe 
■I  ■       i  I  .III. 

*  Lav  ourselves  down  to  deep. 
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ye  wad  tike  to  take  some  breakfast,  and  then  He  down 
again  ?  I  ken  by  mysell,  there's  whiles  1  can  sit  wi'  ray 
head  on  my  hand  the  haill  day,  and  havena  a  word  to  cast 
at  a  dog — and  other  whiles  that  1  canna  sit  still  a  moment. 
That's  when  the  folk  think  ttie  warst,  but  I  am  aye  canny 
eneugh — ye  needna  be  feared  to  walk  wi'  me." 

Had  Madge  Wildfire  been  the  most  raging  lunatic,  in- 
stead of  possessing  a  doubtful,  uncertain,  and  twilight  sort 
of  rationality,  varying,  probably,  from  the  influence  of  the 
most  trivial  causes,  Jeanie  would  hardly  have  objected  to 
leave  a  place  of  captivity  where  she  had  so  much  to  ap- 
prehend. She  eagerly  assured  Madge  that  she  had  no 
occasion  for  farther  sleep,  no  desu^e  whatever  for  eating  ; 
and  hoping  internally  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  sin  in 
doing  so,  she  flattered  her  keeper's  crazy  humour  for 
walking  in  the  woods. 

"  It's  no  a'thegither  for  that  neither,"  said  poor  Madge ; 
"  but  1  am  judging  ye  will  wun  the  better  out  o'  thae 
folk's  hands  ;  no  that  they  are  a'thegither  bad  folk  nei- 
ther, but  they  have  queer  ways  wi'  them,  and  I  whiles 
dinna  think  it  has  been  ever  very  weel  wi'  my  mother 
and  me  since  we  kept  sic-like  company." 

With  the  haste,  the  Joy,  the  fear,  and  jhe  hope  of  a 
liberated  captive,  Jeanie  snatched  up  her  little  bundle, 
followed  Madge  into  the  free  air,  and  eagerly  looked  round 
her  for  a  human  habitation  ;  but  none  was  to  be  seen. 
The  ground  was  partly  cultivated,  and  partly  left  in  its. 
natural  stMe,  according  as  the  fancy  of  the  slovenly  agri- 
culturists had  decided.  In  its  natural  state  it  was  waste, 
in  some  places  covered  with  dwarf  trees  and  bushes,  in 
others  swamp,  and  elsewhere  firm  and  dry  downs  or  pas- 
ture' grounds. 

Jeanie's  active  mind  next  led  her  to  conjecture  which 
way  the  high-road  lay,  whence  she  bad  been  forced.  If 
she  regained  that  public  road,  she  imagined  she  must  soon 
taeet  some  person,  or  arrive  at  some  house,  where  she 
might  tell  her  story,  and  request  protection.  But  after  a 
glance  around  het^  she  saw  with  regret  that  she  had  no 
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means  whatever  of  directing  her  course  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  and  that  she  was  still  in  dependence  upon 
her  crazy  companion.  "  Shall  we  not  walk  upon  the  high 
road  ?"  said  she  to  Madge,  in  such  a  tone  as  a  nurse  uses 
to  coax  a  child  ;  "  It's  brawer  walking  on  the  road  than 
amang  thae  wild  bushes  and  whins.'' 

Madge,  who  was  walking  very  fast,  stopped  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  looked  at  Jeanie  with  a  sudden  and  scrutinizing 
glance  that  seemed  to  indicate  complete  acquaintance  with 
her  purpose,  "  Aha,  lass  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  are  ye 
gaun  to  guide  us  that  gate  9 — Ye'U  be  for  making  your 
heels  save  your  head,  I  am  judging." 

Jeanie  hesitated  for  a  moment,  on  hearing  her  compan- 
ion thus  express  herself,  whether  she  had  not  better  take 
the  bint,  and  try  to  outstrip  and  get  rid  of  her.  But  she 
knew  not  in  which  direction  to  fly ;  she  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  she  would  prove  the  swiftest,  and  perfectly  con- 
scious, that,  in  the  event  of  her  being  pursued  and  over- 
taken, she  would  be  inferior  to  the  mad-woman  in  strength. 
She  therefore  gave  up  thoughts  for  the  present  of  attempt- 
ing to  escape  in  that  manner,  and,  saying  a  few  words  to 
allay  Madge's  suspicions,  she  followed  in  anxious  appre- 
hension the  wayward  path  by  which  her  guide  thought 
proper  to  lead  her.  Madge,  infirm  of  purpose,  and  easily 
reconciled  to  the  present  scene,  whatever  it  was,  began 
soon  to  talk  with  her  usual  difiliseness  of  ideas. 

"  It's  a  dainty  thing  to  be  in  the  woods  on  a  fine  raorn- 
'ing  like  this — I  like  it  far  better  than  the  town,  for  there 
isna  a  wheen  duddie  bairns  to  be  crying  after  ane,  as  if 
ane  were  a  warld's  wonder,  just  because  ane  maybe  is  a 
thought  bonnier  and  better  put-on  than  their,  neighbours 
— though,  Jeanie,  ye  suld  never  be  proud  o'  braw  claiths, 
or  beauty  neither — waes  me  !  they're  but  a  snare.  I 
anes  thought  better  o'  them,  and  what  came  o't  *?" 

"  Are  ye  sure  ye  ken  the  way  ye  are  taking  us  1"  said 
Jeanie,  who  began  to  imagine  that  she  was  getting  deeper 
into  the  woods,  and  more  remote  from  the  high-road. 

"  Do  1  ken  the  road  ? — Wasna  I  mony  a  day  living 
here,  and  what  for  shouldna  I  ken  the  road  9 — I  mighf 
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hae  forgotten  too,  for  it  was  afore  my  accidenf ;  but  there 
are  some  things  ane  can  never  forget,  let  them  try  it  as 
muckle  as  they  like." 

By  this  time  they  had  gained  the  deepest  part  of  a  patch 
of  woodland.  The  trees  were  a  little  separated  from 
each  other,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  a  beautiful 
poplar,  was  a  variegated  hillock  of  wild  flowers  and  moss, 
such  as  the  poet  of  Grasmere  has  described  in  his  verses  on 
the  Thorn.  So  soon  as  she  arrived  at  this  spot,  Madge 
Wildfire,  joining  her  hands  above  her  head,  with  a  loud 
scream  that  resembled  laughter,  flung  herself  all  at  once 
upon  the  spot,  and  remained  lying  there  motionless. 

Jeanie's  first  idea  was  to  take  the  opportunity  of  flight ; 
but  her  desire  to  escape  yielded  for  a  moment  to  appre- 
hension for  the  poor  insane  being,  who,  she  thought,  might 
perish  for  want  of  relief.  With  an  effort  which,  in 
her  circumstances,  might  be  termed  heroic,  she  stooped 
down,  spoke  in  a  soothing  tone,  and  endeavoured  to  raise 
up  the  forlorn  creature.  She  effected  this  with  difliculty, 
and,  as  she  placed  her  against  the  tree  id  a  sitting  posture, 
she  obseiTcd  with  surprise,  that  her  complexion,  usually 
florid,  was  now  deadly  pale,  and  that  her  face  was  bath- 
ed in  tears.  Notwithstanding  her  own  extreme  danger, 
Jeanie  was  affected  by  the  situation^  of  her  companion  ; 
and  the  rather,  that,  through  the  wliole  train  of  her  wa- 
vering and  inconsistent  state  of  mind  and  line  of  conduct, 
she  discerned  a  general  colour  of  kindness  towards  her- 
self, for  which  she  felt  grateful. 

"  Let  me  alane  ! — let  me  alane !"  said  the  poor  young 
woman,  as  her  paroxysm  of  sorrow  began  to  abate — "  Let 
me  alane— it  does  me  good  to  weep.  I  canna  shed  tears. 
But  may  be  anes  or  twice  a-year,  and  I  aye  come  to  wet 
this  turf  with  them,  that  the  flowers^ may  grow  fair,  and 
the  grass  may  be  green.** 

"  jBut  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  Jeanie — 
"  Why  do  you  weep  so  bitterly  9" 

"  Tliere's  matter  enow,'*  replied  the  lunatic, — *<  mair 
than  ae  puir  mind  can  bear,  I  trow.  Stay  a  bit,  and  FIl 
tell  you  a'  about  it ;  for  I  like  ye,  Jeanie  Deans — a'  body 
spoke  weel  about  ye  when  we  lived  in  the  Pleasaunts— 
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And  I  mind  aye  the  driiik  o'  jnilk  j^  ^e  me  yon  day, 
when  I  had  been  on  Arthur's  Seat  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  looking  for  the  .ship  that  somebody  was  sailbg  in." 

These  words  recalled  to  Jeanifs's  r-ecoUectioo,  that^  in 
fact,  she  had  been  one  morning  much  frightened  by  meet- 
ing a  cras^  youpg  woman  nejar  her  father's  house  at  an 
early  hour,  and  that,  as  she  appeared  to  be  harnUess,  ^er 
apprehension  had  been  changed  into  pity,  and  she  had 
relieved  the  unhappy  wanderer  with  some  food,  which  slie 
devoured  with  the  haste  of  a  famished  person*  The  ip- 
cident,  trifling  in  itself,  was  at  present  of  great  i^mportance, 
if  it  should  be  found  to  have  made  a  favourable  and 
permanent  impression  tm  tl^  mind  of  tjie  object  of  her 
charity. 

"  Yes,"  said  Madge,  "  I'll  tell  ye  a'  about  it,  for  ye  "are 
a  decent  man's  dauglpiter— Douce  Davie  Deans,  ye  ken 
— and  maybe  ye'U  can  teach  me  to  ^nd  out  the  narrow 
way,  and  the  straight  path;  for  I  have  been  burning  bricks 
in  Egypt,  and  walking  through  the  weary  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  for  lang  and  mony  a  day.  But  whenever  I  think 
about  mine  errors,  I  am  like  to  cover  my  lips  for  shame." 
— Here  she  looked  up  and  smiled.—"  It's  a  sitrange  thing 
now—I  J;iae  spoke  mair  gude  lyords  to  you  in  ten  min- 
utes, than  I  wad  speak  to  my  mother  ip  as  mony  years — 
It's  no  thajt  I  dinna  think  on  them-^and  whiles  they  are 
just  at  my  tongue's  end,  but  then  x^pmes  the  Devil,  and 
brushes  my  lips  with  hi^  black  wing,  and  lays  hb  broad 
black  loof  on  my  mouth-^for  a  black  loof  it  is,  Jeanie— 
and  sweeps  away  a'  my  gude  thoughts,  and  dits  up  my 
gude  words,  and  pits  a  wbeen  fule  sangs  ^nd  idle  vanities 
in  their  place." 

"  Try,  Madge,"  said  Jeanie,-^r.".try  to  settle  your  raind 
and  make  your  breast  clean,  ^nd  you'll  find  your  heart 
easier — Just  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you — 
and  mind,  that,  as  my  worthy  father  tells  me,  there  is  nae 
devil  sae  deceitfu'  asourain  wandering  thoughts." 

"  And  that'3  true  too,  Ia$s,"  said  Madge,  starting  up  ; 
**  aqd  I'll  gang  a  gate  where  the  devil  daurna  follow  me ; 
and  it's  ^  gate  that  yop  will  like  dei^rly  to  gang— rbut  IT 
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keep  a  fast  baud  o*  your  arm,  for  fear  Apollyon  should 
stride  across  the  path,  as  he  did  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Accordingly  she  got  up,  and,  taking  Jeahie  by  the  arm, 
began  to  walk  forward  at  a  great  pace  ;  and  soon,  to  her 
companion's  no  small  joy,  came  into  a  marked  path,  with 
the  meanders  of  which  she  seemed  perfectly  acquainted. 
Jeanie  endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  to  the  confessional, 
but  the  fancy  was  gone  by.  In  fact,  the  mind  of  this  de- 
ranged being  resembled  nothing  so  much  a^  a  quantity  of 
dry  leaves,  which  may  for  a  few  minutes  remain  still,  but 
are  instantly  discomposed  and  put  in  motion  by  the  first 
casual  breath  of  air.  She  had  now  got  John  Bunyan's 
parable  into  her  head,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thin^  else, 
and  on  she  went  with  great  volubility. 

"  Did  ye  never  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?  And  you 
shall  be  the  woman  Christiana,  and  I  will  be  the  maiden 
Mercy — for  ye  ken  Mercy  was  of  the  fairer  countenance, 
and  mdre  alluring  than  her  companion — and  if  1  had 
my  little  messen  dog  here,  it  would  be  Great-Heart  their 
guide,  ye  ken,  for  he  was  e'en  as.  bauld,  that  he  wad 
bark  at  ony  thing  twenty  times  his  size ;  and  that  was  e'en 
the  death  of  him,  for  he  bit  Corporal  Mac  Alpine's  heels 
ae  morning  when  they  were  hauling  me  to  the  guard- 
house, and  Corporal  MacAlpine  killed  the  bit  faithfu' 
thing  wi'  his  Lochaber  axe — deil  pike  the  Highland 
banes  o'  him  !" 

"  O  fie,  Madge,"  said  Jeanie,  "  ye  should  not  speak 
such  words." 

"  It's  very  true,"  said  Madge,  shaking  her  head ;  "  but 
then  I  maunna  think  on  my  puir  bit  doggie  Snap,  when  I 
saw  it  lying  dying  in  the  gutter.  But  it's  just  as  weel, 
for  it  suffered  baith  cauld  and  hunger  when  it  was  living 
and  in  the  grave  there  is  rest  for  a'  things — rest  for  the 
doggie,  and  my  pult  bairn,  and  me." 

"  Your  bairn?"  said  Jeanie,' conceiving  that  by  speak- 
ing on  such  a  topic,  supposing  it  to  be  a  real  one,  she 
,  could  not  fail  to  bring  her  companion  to  a  more  compo- 
sed temper. 

6*      VOL.   II. 
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She  was  mistaken,  however,  for  Madge  icolouce^,  and 
replied  with  some  aoger,  "  My  bairn  1  fiy,  to  Jbe  sure, 
my  bairn.  What  for  shouldna  I  hae  a  bairn,  and  lose  a 
bairn  too,  as  weel  as  your  bonnie  tittie,  the  Loly.pf  St. 
Leonard's  9" 

The  answer  struck  Jeanie  with  some  alarin,  and  she 
was  anxious  to  $ooth  the  irritatiqn  she' had  unwittingly 
given  occasion  to.  '^  I  a|D  vory  s6rry  ^r  your  ipisfor- 
tune " 

"  Sorry  !  what  wad  ye  be  soirry  fpr  ?"  answered 
Madge.  ''  The  bairn  ;Was  a  blessing^^that  is,  Jeanie,  it 
wad  hae  been  a  ble$$ing  if  it  hadna  been  for  my  nether ; 
but  my  mother's  a  queer  woman.-<^Ye  see,  there  was  an 
auld  carle  wi'  a  bit  land,  and  a  gude  clat  o'  siller  besides, 
just  the  very  picture  of  old  Mr.  Feeblemmd,  or  Mr. 
Ready-to-halt,  }hat  Great-Heart  delivered  irom,Slaygood 
the  giant,  when  he  was  rifling  him,  and  about  to  pick  his 
bones,  for  Slaygood  was  of  the  nature  of  the  flesh-eaters 
—and  Great-Heart  killed  Giant  Despair  too^^^but  i  am 
doubting  Giant  Despair's  Qopie  alive  pgaip,  ibr  a'  the  story 
book — ^I  find  him  busy  at. my  heart  whiles." 

'^'Weel,  and  so  the  auld  carle,"  said  Jes^nie,  for  she 
was  painfully  interested  in  getting  to  the  truth  of  Madge's 
history,  which  she  could  not  but  suspect  wM  ip  some  ex- 
traordinary  way  linked  and  entwined  with  the  fate  of  her 
sister.  She  was  also  desirous,  if  possible,  to  engage  her 
companion  in  some  narrative  which  might  be  carried  on 
in  a  lower  tone  of  voice,  for  she  was  in  great  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  elevated  notes  of  Madge's  conversation  should 
direct  her  mother  or  the  robbers  in  searqh  of  then). 

*^  And  so  the  auld  carle,"  said  Madge,  repeating  her 
words— "I  wish  you  had  seen  him  stoiting  about,  aff  ae 
leg  on  to  the  other,  wi'  a  kind  o'-dot-and-go-on  sort  of 
motion,  as  if  ilk  ane  o'  his  twa  legs  had  belanged  to  sin- 
dry  folk — But  Gentle  George  could  take  him  afi'l^nuwly 
— ^Eh  as  I  used  to  lau^  to  see  George  gang  hip-ho)) 
like  him!**^!  dinna  ken,  I  think  I  laughed  heartier  thep 
tPan  what  1  do  now,  though  maybe  no  just  sa0  muckle." 
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.  » 

**  J^nd  wlw>  jeas  GeaUe  George  ?"  said  ^ei^^ie,  c;p4aav- 
.p^rii^  to  .bring  bqr  :back  to  b^r  story* 

^*  0»  be  was  Geordie  RobertsoD,  ye  kep,  wh^p  be  was 
ia  JSdiobii^b:  but  ibai's  no  bb, right  oaipe .^ei^er — His 
oam^rtS:— — :^iit,wbat  is  your  business  wi'  bi^  j^au^e  ?" 
,«f|id  sb^,  1^  if  fuppn  ^doen  recQllectioq.  "  What  bave 
ye  to  4o  asking  for  fiolk'^  names  I^Have  ye.a:mind  I 
sboMld  pcpur  nyr  kaife  between  ypur  ^^ibs,  a?;^^  mother 
says  i^ 

As  tbi3  was  spokep  v'ltb  a  ^la^P^cing  tpoe  and  gesture, 
Jeanie  hastened  to  protest  fa«r  total  inpoc^n^e  of  purpose 
Jn  the  aoctd^otal  ^question  ;wbich  ;$be  ha^  askec^  ^and 
JIdadge  Wildfire  .went  on  somewhat  pacified. 

^' Never  ask  folk's  paipes*.  Jeanie — it's  no  civil — ^^I  h^e 
;Been  half-a-dozen  o'  folk  in  my  n^otber's  at  apes,  and  ne'^r 
ane.o'  them  ca'd  the  ither  by  bis  name  ;  aQd  Paddi^  Rat- 
ton  aaffSfjt  is  the, most  uncivil  thing  ipay  be,  b^i^Mse  the 
baillie  bodies  ar^  aye  asking  fashious  <]iie:$Uops,.^bep  y^ 
saw  sic  a  man,  or  sic  a  man  ;  and  if  ye  dinna  ken  tbejr 
.names,  ye  ken  there  can  be  nae  mair  speer'd  about  jt-" 

Jn  what  strange  schpol,  thought  Jeanie  to  hi^rsejf,  has 
this  poor  <;reature  been  bred  up,  where  such  remote  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  the  pursuits  of  justice  1  What 
would  my  father  or  Reuben  Butler  think,  if  I  were  to  tell 
them  there  are  sic  folk  in  the  world  9  And  to  abuse  the 
simplbity  of  this  demented  creature !  O,  that  I  were  but 
9afe  at  hame  among  mine  aid, leal  and  true  people  !  and 
ril  bless  Grod,  while  I  have  breath,  that  placed  me  amongst 
those  who  live  in  .bis  fear,  and  tnKier.tbe^dIadow  of  his 
wing. 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  insane  laugh  of  Madge  Wild- 
fire, ras  she  saw  a  magpie  hop  across  the  path. 

"  See  there — ^tbat  Wjas  the  gate  my  auld  joe  used  to 
cross  the  country,  but  no  just  sae  lightly — he  hadna  wings 
to  help  his  auld  le£s,  I  trow ;  but  1  behoved  to  have  mar- 
ried bim  for  a'  that,  Jeanie,  or  my  mother  wad  hae  been 
the  dead  of  note.  But  then  came  in  the  story  of  my  poor 
bairn,  and  my  mother  thought  he  wad  be  deaved  wi'  its 
skirling,  and  she  pat,  it  away  in  below  the  bit  bourockpf 
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turf  yonder,  just  to  be  out  o'  the  gate ;  and  T  diink  she 
buried  my  best  wits  with  it,  for  I  have  never  been  just 
mysell  since.  And  only  think,  Jeanie,  after  my  mother  had 
been  at  a*  this  pains,  the  auld  doited  body  Johnny  Drottle 
turned  up  his  nose,  and  wadna  hae  aught  to  say  to  me  ! 
But  it^s  Uttle  I  care  for  him,  for  I  have  led  a  merry  life 
ever  since,  and  ne*er  a  braw  gendeman  looks  at  me  but 
ye  wad  think  he  was  gaun  to  drop  off  his  horse  for  mere 
love  of  me.  I  have  kend  some  o*  them  put  their  hand 
in  their  pocket,  and  gie  me  as  muckle  as  sixpence  at  a 
time,  lust  for  my  weel-faur'd  face.** 

This  speech  gave  Jeanie  a  dark  insight  into  Madge*s 
history.  She  had  been  courted  by  a  wealthy  suitor, 
whose  addresses  her  mother  had  favoured,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  of  old  age  and  deformity.  She  had  been 
seduced  by  some  profligate,  and,  to  conceal  her  shame 
and  promote  the  advantageous  match  she  had  planned, 
her  mother  had  not  hesitated  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
their  intrigue.  That  the  consequence  should  be  the  total 
derangement  of  a  mind  which  was  constitutionafly  unset- 
tled by  giddiness  and  vani^,  was  extremely  natural;  and 
such  was,  in  fact,  the  history  of  Madge  Wildfire's  insanity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

So  freefixxn  danger,  free  fimn  fear. 

They  crois'd  the  court— right  glad  they  were. 

Chrittabel. 

Pursuing  the  path  which  Madge  had  chosen,  Jeanie 
Deans  observed,  to  her  no  small  delight,  that  marks  of 
more  cultivation  appeared,  *  and  the  thatched  roofs  of 
houses,  with  their  blue  smoke  arising  in  little  coluinns, 
were  seen  embosomed  in  a  tuft  of  trees  at  some  dis- 
tance. The  track  led  in  that  direction,  and  Jeanie, 
therefore,  resolved,  while  Madge  conUnued  to  pursue  it, 
that  she  would  ask  her  no  questions ;  hiving  had  the  pend- 
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ritating  her  guide,  or  awakenuig  sM^icions,  tp  the  impres* 
sioas  of  which,  persons  io  Madge's  unsettled  state  of  mind 
are  particujadiy  liable  ^ 

Madge,  therefor^*,  uoioterriipted,  went  oa  xvith  the  wild  • 
disjointed  chat  which  her  rambling  imagination  suggest- 
ed ;  a  mood  in  which  she  was  much  more  communicative 
respecting  her  owi[i  h^tc^^^and  thajtpf  ,odi^^  jtl^an  when 
there  was  my  miSiWpt  m^Af^  by  dinecl  qu^i^^ , or  cross- 
examinations,  to  extract  iafbrmalion  An  these  aubjects. 

^'  It's  a  queer  thing,'^  she«aid,  ^*  but  ^il^  I  canspedc 
about  t)ie  bit  bairn  and  the  rest  of  it,  just  a$  if  it  had 
been  another  body's,  an^  no  my  ain  ;  and  whiles  I  am 
like  to  brea^  my  h^art  about  it — Had  you  ever  a  bfiirn, 
Jeanie  1" 

Jeanie  repfied  in  the  negative* 

^  Ay  ;  jbut  joijur  jester  had  thpugfa-— -an^  i  ken  what 
came  o't  too/' 

**  In  die  name  of  heavenly  mercy,''  said  Jeanie^  fpr- 
getdng  the -line  of  conduct  which  she  liad  hidierto  adopt- 
ed, ^'  tell  me  but  what  became  of  that  unfortunate  bad^^, 
and" 

Madge  stof^d,  looked  ^t  her  gravely,  and  fixedly,  ^nd 
then  broke  into  a  great  fit  of  laughing — ^  ;\^a,  lass,-:- 
catdb  me  if  ye  can — I  think  it'i?  easy  to  gar  you  troF  onr 
thing. — How  sui^  I  ke,n  ony  thing  o^  ypur  stfter'jst  we^n  f 
Lasses  suldjiae  ns^etfaing  to  do  wi*  weans  tiU  they  are  mar- 
ried— and  then  a'  jtfae  gossips  and  cummers  come  in  and 
feast  as  if  it  were  ihe  blithest  day  io  the  wjarld.— ^hejr 
say  maidens',  bairns  are  weel  guided«  I  wot  that  wasna 
true  of  your  tittie's  and  mine  j  hut  these  are  sad  tales  to 
tell — I  maun  just  sing  a  bit  to  keep  ^p  my  heart — It's  a 
sang  that  Gentle  George  i^ade  on  me  lang  syne,  when  i 
went  with  him  to  Lockington  wake,  to  see  him  act  upon 
a  stage,  in  fine  clothes,  with  the  player  folk.  He  might 
have  dune  waur  than  married  me  that  night  as  he  promis- 
ed— better  wed  over  the  mixen*  as  over  the  moor,  as 

*  A  homdy  proverb,  si^i^n^^  beUer  wed  a  aeigfabour  than  fine  kicked 
vom  a  diatanoe. — Miacen,  wgmfieiKknigfaiH. 
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they  say  in  Yorkshire — he  may  gang  farther  and  fere  waur 
— But  that^s  a*  ane  to  the  sang,^— 

<  Fm  Ma<%e  of  the  ceualiy,  Fin  Madg»  of  a»e  town^ 
AkI  Fa  Madge  of  the  tod  I  am  blithest  to  own— 
The  Lady  of  Beever  in  diamonds  may  shine, 
But  has  not  a  heart  half  so  lightsome  as  mine. 

I  am.Qneeo  of  the  Wake,  and  I'm  Lady  of  Hay, 
'  And  1  lead  the  bliihe  ring  roond  the  May-pole  to-day : 
The  wild-firo  that  iariies  so  iair  and  so  frea 
Was  never  so  bright,  or  so  hooiiie  as  me.' 

"  I  like  that  the  hest  o'  a*  my  sangs,"  continued  the  ma- 
niac, *<  because  he  made  it.  I  am  often  singing  it,  and 
that's  maybe  the  reason  folks  ca'  me  Madge  Wild6re.  I 
aye  answer  to  the  name,  though  it's  no  my  ain,  for  what's 
the  use  of  making  a  fash  ?" 

"  But  ye  shouldna  sing  upon  the  Sabbath  at  least,"  said 
Jeanie,  who,  amid  all  her  distress  and  anxiety,'  could  not 
help  being  scandalized  at  the  deportment  of  her  compan- 
ion, especially  as  they  now  approached  near  to  the  little 
village. 

**  Ay  !  is  this  Sunday  ?"  said  Madge.  "  My  mother 
leads  sic  a  life,  wi'  turning  night  into  day,  that  ane  loses ' 
a'  count  o'.  the  days  o'  the  week,  and  disna  ken  Sunday 
firae  Saturday.  Besides,  it's  a'  your  whiggery — in  Eng- 
land, folks  sing  when  they  like — And  then,  ye  ken,  you 
are  Christiana,  and  I  am  Mercy— and  ye  ken,  as  they 
went  on  their  way  they  sang."— And  she  immediately 
raised  one  of  John  Bunyan's  ditties  :— 

"  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fell. 

He  that  is  low  no  pride  ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

Fulness  to  such  a  burthen  is 

That  go  on  pilgrimage  ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss, 

U  best  from  age  to  age. 
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^  And  do  ye  ken»  Jeanie,  I  think  there's  muck  truth  in 
that  book  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  boy  that  sings 
that  song  was  feeding  his  father's  sheep  in  the  Valley  of 
humiliation,  and  Mr.  Greatheart  says,  that  he  lived  a  mer- 
rier life,  and  had  more  of  the  herb  called  heart's-ease  in 
his  bosom,  than  they  that  wear  silk  and  velvet  like  me, 
and  are  as  bonny  as  I  am." 

Jeanie  Deans  had  never  read  the  fanciful  and  delight- 
ful parable  to  which  Madge  alluded.  Bunyan  was,  in- 
deed, a  rigid  Calvinist,  but  then  he  was  also  a  member  of 
a  Baptist  congregation,  so  that  his  works  had  no  place  on 
David  Deans's  shelf  of  divinity.  Madge,  however,  at 
some  time  of  her  life,  bad  been  well  acquainted,  as  It 
appeared,  with  the  most  popular  of  his  performances, 
which,  indeed,  rarely  fails  to  make  a  deep  impression  up- 
on children  and  people  of  the  lower  rank. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  continued,  "  I  may  weel  say  I  am 
come  out  of  the  city  of  Destruction,  for  my  mother  is 
Mrs.  Bat's-eyes,  that  dwells  at  Deadman's-comer ;  and 
Frank  Lievitt,  and  Tyburn  Tam,  they  may  be  likened  to 
Mistrust  and  Guilt,  that  came  galloping  up  and  struck 
the  poor  pilgrim  to  the  ground  with  a  great  club,  and  stole 
>  a  bag  bf  silver,  which  was  most  of  his  spending  money, 
and  so  have  they  done  to  many,  and  will  do  to  more. 
But  now  we  will  gang  to  the  Interpreter's  house,  for  I  ken 
a  man  that  will  play  tl)e  Interpreter  right  weel ;  for  he 
has  eyes  lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his 
hand,  the  law  of  truth  written  on  his  lips-,  and  he  stands 
as  if  he  pleaded  wi'  men — O  if  I  had  minded  what  he 
had  said  to  me,  1  bad  never  been  the  cast-away  creature 
that  I  am  ! — But  it's  all  over  now. — But  we'll  knock  at 
the  gate,  and  then  the  keeper  will  admit  Christiana,  but. 
Mercy  will  be  left  out — and  then  I'll  stand  at  the  door 
trembling  and  crying,  and  then  Christiana — that's  you, 
Jeanie, — will  intercede  for  me  ;  and  then  Mercy ,-r-thal's 
me,  ye  ken, — will  faint ;  and  then  the  Interpreter — ^yes, 
the  Interpreter,  that's  Mr.  Staunton  himself,  will  come  out 
and  take  me — that's  poor,  lost,  demented  me — by  the 
hand,  and  give  me  a  pomegranate,  and  a  piece  of  honey- 
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dorid),  tfndf  St  small  bottle  of  i^pirits,  to  stay  toy  fathlSng — 
iud  then  th6  good  times  will  coroe  back  agato,  vai  we'flf 
be  the  bappiest  folk  you  ever  saw.** 

In  the  mWst  of  tlie  confused  assemblage  of  ideas  mdt- 
cistted  m  this  speech,  Jeanie  thought  she  sa^  a  serious 
purpose  ofi  the  part  of  Madge,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
pardon  and  countenance  of  some  ohe  whom  she  had  of- 
.  fendetf  J  an  attempt  the  roost  likely  of  all  others  to  bring 
them  otice  more  into  contact  with  law  and  legal  protec- 
tion. She  therefore  resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  while 
^he  Was  ih  so  hopeful  a  dispbsitibn,  and  act  for  her  own 
safety  accprding  to  circumstances. 

They  were  now  clo^e  by  the  village,  one  of  those  beaiiK 
tiful  scenes  which  are  so  often  found  in  merry  England, 
where  the  dottages,  instead  of  being  built  in  two  direct 
lines  on  each  side  of  a  dusty  high-road,  stand  ih  detached 
groups^  interspersed  not  only  with  large  oaks  and  elms, 
but  with  fruit-trees,  so  many  of  which  were  at  this  time 
in  flourish,  that  the  grove  seemed  enamelled  with  their 
Crimson  and  white  blossoms.  In  the  centre  of  the  hamlet 
^ood  the  parish  church  and  its  Httle  Gothic  totver,  from 
which  at  pres^rit  Was  heard  the  Sunday  chime  of  bells. 

"  We  will  wak  here  until  the  folk  are  a'  in  the  church 
,  — they  ca'  the  kirk  a  church  in  England,  Jeanie,  be  sure 
you  mind  that-^fcdr  if  I  was  gaun  forward  amang  them, 
a'  the  gaitts  o'  boys  and  lasses  wad  be  crying  at  Madge 
Wildfir(B*s  tail,  the  little  hell-rakers!  and  the  beadle  would 
be  as  hard  upon  us  as  if  it  was  our  fault.  I  like  their  skirl- 
ing as  iO  as  he  does,  1  can  tell  him  ;  I'm  sure  I  often  wish 
there  was  a  bet  peat  douh  their  throats  when  they  set  them 
up  that  gate." 

Conscious  of  the  disorderly  appfearance  6f  her  own 
dress  ifter  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  nigbt,  and  of 
liie  gr6tes€|ue  habit  and  demeanour  of  her  guide,  and  sen- 
sible how  important  it  was  to  secnre  ail  attentive  and  pa-^ 
tient  audience  td  her  strange  story  from  sbme  one  who^ 
might  have  the  means  to  protect  her,  Jeanie  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  Madge's  prbposal  to  rest  under  the  trees,  by 
which  they  were  still  somewhat  screened,  until  the  com 
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enencemeiit  of  service  should  give  tbotn  an  opportunity  ol 
?nteriag  the  hamlet  without  attracting  a  crowd  around 
ibein.  She  made  the  less  opposition,  that  Madge  had 
intimated,  that  this  was  not  the  village  where  her  mother 
was  in  custody,  and  that  the  two  squires  of  the  pad  were 
absent  in  a  different  direction^ 

She  sat  herself  down,  therefore,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  a  placid  fountain  which  had  been 
dammed  up  for  the  use  of  the  villagers,  and  which  served 
her  as  a  natural  mirror,  she  began — no  uncommon  thing 
with  a  Scottish  maiden  of  her  rank, — to  arrange  her  toi- 
lette in  the  open  air,  and  bring  her  dress,  soiled  and  dis* 
ordered  as  it  was,  into  such  order  as  the  place  and  circum* 
stances  admitted. 

She  soon  perceived  reason,  however,  to  regret  that  she 
bad  set  about  this  task,  however  decent  and  necessary,  in 
the  present  time  and  society.  Madge  Wildfire,  who 
among  other  indications  of  insanity,  had  a  most  overween«- 
ing  opinion  of  those  charms,  to  which,  m  fact,  she  had 
owed  her  misery,  and  whose  mind,  like  a  raft  upon  a  lake, 
was  agitated  arul  driven  about  at  random  by  each  fresh 
impulse,  no  sooner  beheld  Jeanie  begm  to  arrange  her 
hair,  place  her  bonnet  in  order,  rub  the  dust  from  her 
3hoes  and  clothes,  adjust  her  neck-handkercbief  and  mit- 
tans,  and  so  forth,  than  with  imitative  zeal  she  began  to 
bedizen  and  trick  herself  out  with  shreds  and  remnants 
of  beggarly  finery,  which  she  took  out  of  a  little  bundle, 
fmd  which,  when  disposed  around  her  person,  made  her 
appearance  ten  times  more  fantastic  and  apish  than  it  had 
been  before. 

Jeanie  groaned  in  spirit,  but  dared  not  interfere  in  a 
matter  so  delicate.  Across  the  man's  cap  or  riding  hat 
which  she  wore,  Madge  placed  a  broken  and  soiled  white 
feather,  intersected  with  one  which  had  been  shed  from 
the  tr^in  of  a  peacock.  To  her  dress,  which  was  a  kind 
of  riding-habit,  she  stitched,  pinned,  and  otherwbe  secur- 
ed, a  large  furbelow  of  artificial  flower;s,  all  crushed, 
irrinkled,  and  dirty,  which  had  first  bedecked  a  lady  of 
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quality,  then  descended  to  ber  Abigail,  and  dazzled  the 
inmates  of  the  servanls'-hall.  A  tawdry  scarf  of  yellow 
silk,  trimmed  with  tinsel  and  spangles,  which  bad  seen  as 
hard  service,  and  boasted  as  honourable  a  transmission, 
was  next  flung  over  one  shoulder,  and  fell  across  her  per- 
son in  the  manner  of  a  shoulder-belt  or  baldrick.  Madge 
then  stripped  off  the  coarse  ordinary  shoes  which  she 
wore,  and  replaced  them  by  a  pair  of  dirty  satin  ones, 
spangled  and  embroidered  to  match  the  scarf,  and  furnished 
with  very  high  heels.  She  had  cut  a  willow  switch  in  her 
morning's  walk,  almost  as  long  as  a  boy's  fishing-rod. 
This  she  set  herself  seriously  to  peel,  and  when  it  was 
transformed  into  such  a  wand  as  the  Treasurer  or  High 
Steward  bears  on  public  occasions,  she  told  Jeanie  that 
she  thought  they  now  looked  decent,  as  young  women 
•should  do,  upon  the  Sunday  morning,  and  that  as  the  bells 
had  done  ringing,  she  was  willing  to  conduct  her  to  the 
Interpreter's  house. 

Jeanie  sighed  heavily,  to  think  it  should  be  her  lot  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  during  kirk-time  too,  to  parade  the 
street  of  an  inhabited  village  with  so  very  grotesque  a  com- 
rade ;  but  necessity  had  no  law,  since,  without  a  positive 
quarrel  with  the  mad-woman,  which,  in  the  circumstances, 
would  have  been  very  unadvisable,  she  could  see  no  means 
of  shaking  herself  free  of  her  society. 

As  for  poor  Madge,  she  was  completely  elated  with 
personal  vanity,  and  the  most  perfect  satbfaction  concern- 
mg  her  own  dazzling  dress,  and  superior  appearance. 
They  entered  the  hamlet  without  being  observed,  except 
by  one  old  woman,  who,  being  nearly  "  high-gravel  blind," 
was  only  conscious  that  something  very  fine  and  glittering 
was  passing  by,  and  dropped  as  deep  a  reverence  to 
Madge  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  countess.  This  filled 
up  the  measure  of  Madge's  self-approbation.  She  min- 
ced, she  ambled,  she  smiled,  she  simpered,  and  waved 
Jeanie  Deans  forward  with  the  condescension  of  a  noble 
chaperone^  who  has  undertaken  the  chargie  of  a  country 
Miss  on  her  first  journey  to  the  capital. 
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Jeame  followed  Id  patieace,  and  wkfa  her  eyes  fixed  oo 
the  ground,  that  sbe  miglit  save  herself  the  mortification 
of  seeing  her  companion's  absurdities  ;  but  she  started 
when,  ascending  two  or  three  steps,  she  found  bcirself  in 
the  churqh-yard,  and  saw  th^t  Madge  was  making  straight 
for  the  door  of  the  church.  As  Jeanie  had  no  mind  to 
enter  the  congregation  b  such  company,  she  walked  aside 
from  the  path-way,  and  said  in  m  decided  tone,  ^'  Madge, 
1  will  wait  here  till  the  church  comes  out— you  may  go  in 
by  yourself  if  you  have  a  mind." 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  was  about  to  seat  her- 
self upon  one  of  the  gravestones. 

Madge  was  a  little  before  Jeanie  when  she  turned  aside ; 
but  suddenly  changing  her  course,  she  followed  her  with 
bng  strides,  and,  with  every  featureinflamed  with  passion, 
overtook  and  seized  her  by  the  arm.  "  Do  ye  think,  ye 
uogratefu'  wretch,  that  I  am  gaun  to  let  you  sit  down  up- 
on my  father's  grave  9  The  deil  settle  ye  doun, — if  ye 
dinna  rise  and  come  into  the  Interpreter's  house,  that's 
the  house  of  God,  wi'  me,  but  I'll  rive  every  dud  aff  your 
back  !" 

She  adapted  the  action  to  the  phrase  ;  for  with  one 
clutch  she  stripped  Jeanie  of  her  straw  bonnet  and  a 
handful  of  her  hair  to  boot,  and  threw  it  up  into  an  <d4 
yew  tree,  where  it  stuck  fast.  Jeanie's  first  impulse  was 
to  scream,  but  conceiving  she  might  receive  deadly  harm 
before  she  could  obtain  the  assistance  of  any  one,  not- 
withstanding tlie  vicinity  of  the  church,  she  thought  it 
wiser  to  follow  the  mad-woman  into  the  congregation, 
where  she  might  find  some  means  of  escape  from  her, 
or  at  least  be  secured  against  her  violence.  But  when 
she  meekly  intimated  her  consent  to  follow  Madge,  her 
guide's  uncertain  brain  had  caught  another  train  of  ideas. 
She  held  Jeanie  fast  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
pointed  to  the  inscription  on  the  gravestone,  and  com-^ 
manded  her  to  read  it.  Jeanie  obeyed,  and  read  these 
words  :— 
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**  TAIS  MomTMSNT  WAS  K11ECT<BI>  TO  THE  MbMORT 
OF  DoNAl«D  MnRDOGK»ON  OF  THE  KlN«'^  XXYI,  OR  CaM* 
t&QNlAN  RfiOIMENT,  A  SIKCEBE  CHttlSlTANy  A  BRAYS 
SoLmBR^  AND  A  FAITHF0L  SeRYANT,  it  HIl^  ORATEFtn; 
AND  SOBROWINO  MaSTER,  R(^£RT  STAimTON." 

"  It's  yery  weel  read,  Jeanie  5  it's  just  die  very  words,** 
said  Madge,  whose  ire  had  now  faded  into  de^^  ihelan- 
diofy,  and  with  a  siepr  wbieb,  to  Jeanie's  great  joy,  was 
uncommonly  quiet  and  mouraful,  ^le  led  her  conOpanion 
towards  the  door  of  the  church. 

It  was  one  of  those  old'-fashioned  Gothic  parish  churches 
which  are  frequent  in  Englaild,  the  most  deanly,  decent, 
and  rererenttal  places  of  wons^ip  that  are,  perhaps,  any 
where  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  world.  Yet,  noiwitb^ 
standing  the  decent  solemni^  of  its  exterior,  Jeanie  was" 
too  faitUTul  to  the  directory  of  the  predl>y  tetten  kirk  to  have- 
entered  a  prelatio  {dace  of  worship,  and  would,  upc^  any 
other  oocasbn,  have  thought  that  she  beheld  id  the  porch 
the  venerable  ^ure  of  her  £ekther  waving  her  back  from 
the  entrance,  and  pronouncing,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Cease, 
my  child,  to  hear  the  instruction  which  causeth  to  err  from 
the  words  of  knowledge.''  But  in  her  present  agitating 
Bf^  alarming  situation,  she  looked  for  safety  to  this  for- 
Udden  place  of  assembly,  as  the  hunted  animal  will  some-' 
times  seek  shelter  from  imminent  danger  in  the  human 
habitation^  or  in  other  places  of  refuge  most  alien  to  its 
nature  and  habits.  Not  even  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and' 
of  one  or  two  flutes,  which  accompanied  the  psalmody, 
prevented  her  from  following  her  guide  into  the  chancel 
of  the  church. 

No  sooner  had  ^dge  put  her  foot  upon  the  pavement, 
and  become  sensible  that  she  was  the  object  of  attention 
to  the  i^ctators,  than  she  resumed  aU  the  fantastic  ex- 
travagance of  deportment  which  some  tran^nt  touch  of 
melancholy  had  banished  for  an  instant.  She  swam  rather 
than  walked  up  the  centre  aisle,  dragging  Jeanie  after 
her,  whom  she  held  fast  by  the  hand.  She  would,  indeed, 
have  fain  slipped  aside  into  the  pew  nearest  to  the  door,  and 
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left  M«c)ge  to  Mceod  in  her  owo  nuinner,  and  alone,  to 
the  high  places  of  the  synagogue  ;  but  this  was  impossiblei 
without  a  degree  of  violent  resistance,  which  seemed  to 
her  incons^ent  with  the  time  and  place,  and  she  was  ac- 
cordingly led  in  captivity  up  the  whole  length  of  the  church 
by  her  grotesque  conductress,  who,  with  half-shut  eyes^ 
,a  prim  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  a  mincing  motion  with  her 
hands^  which  corresponded  with  the  delicate  and  affected 
pace  at  which  she  was  pleased  to  move,  seemed  to  take 
the  general  stare  of  the  congregation,  which  such  an  ex- 
hibitbn  necessarily  excited,  as  a  high  compliment,  and 
which  she  returned  by  nods  and  half  curtsies  to  individ- 
uals amongst  the  audience,  whom  she  seemed  to  distin- 
guish as  acquaintances.  Her  absurdity  was  enhanced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  by  the  strange  contrast  which 
she  formed  to  her  companion,  who^  with  dishevelied  hair, 
downcast  eyes,  and  a  face  glowbg  with  shame,  was.drag- 
ged  as  it  were  in  triumph  after  her. 

Madge's  airs  were  at  length  fortunately  cut  short  by 
her  encountering  in  her  progress  the  looks  of  the  clergy- 
man, who  fixed  upon  her  a  glance  at  once  steady,  com- 
passionate, and  admonitory.  She  hastily  opened  an  empty 
pew  which  happened  to  be  near  her,  and  entered,  drag- 
ging in  Jeanie  after  her.  Kicking  Jeanie  on  the  shins,  bjr 
way  of  hint  that  she  should  follow  her  example,  she  sunk 
her  head  upon  her  hand  for  the  space  of  a  minute. 
Jeanie,  to  whom  this  posture  of  mental  devotion  was  en- 
tirely new,  did  not  attempt  to  do  the  like,  but  lopked  round 
her  with  a  bewildered  stare,  which  her  neighbours,  judg- 
ing from  the  company  in  which  they  saw  her,  very  natu- 
rally ascribed  to  insanity.  Every  person  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  drew  back  from  this  extraordinary  couple 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  their  pew  permitted,  but  one  old 
man  could  not  get  beyond  Madge's  reach,  ere  she  had 
snatched  the  prayer-book  from  hb  hand,  and  ascertained 
the  lesson  of  the  day.  She  then  turned  up  the  ritual, 
and,  with  the  most  overstrained  enthusiasm  of  gesture  and 
manner,  showed  Jeanie  the  passages  as  they  wer^  read 
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in  the  service,  making,  at  the  same  ttroe,  her  own  re^iM*^ 
ses  so  loud  as  to  be  beard  above  those  of  everjr  other 
person. 

Notwithstanding  the  shame  and  vexation  tririch  Jeanie 
felt  in  being  thus  exposed  m  a  place  of  worship,  fhe  could 
dot  and  durst  not  omit  rallying  ber  spirits  so  as  to  look 
around  her,  and  consnder  to  whom  she  ou^  to  appeal  for 
protection  so  soon  as  the  service  liquid  be  concluded. 
Her  first  ideas  naturalhr  fixed  tipon  the  clergyman,  and 
she  was  confirmed  in  the  resolution  by  oI)serving  tl^t  he 
was  an  aged  gentleman,  of  a  dignified  appearance  and 
deportment,  who  read  the  service  with  an  undisturbed  and 
decent  gravity,  which  brought  back  to  becoming  attention ' 
those  younger  members  of  die  congregation  who  bad  been 
disturbed  l^^  the  extravagant  behaviour  of  Madge  Wild- 
fire. To  the  clergyman,  therefore,  Jeanie  resolved  td 
make  her  appeal  when  the  service  was  over. 

It  is  true  she  felt  disposed  to  be  shocked  at  his  surplice, 
of  which  she  had  heard  so  much,  but  which  she  had  nev- 
er seen  upon  the  person  of  a  preacher  of  the  word. 
Then  she  was  confused  by  the  change  of  posture  adopted 
in  different  parts  of  the  ritual,  the  more  so  as  Madge 
Wildfire,  to  whom  they  seemed  familiar,  too^  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  authority  over  her,  pulling  her  up  and 
pushing  her  down  with  a  busding  assiduity,  which  Jeanie 
felt  must  make  them  both  the  objects  of  painfiil  attention. 
But  notwithstanding  these  prejudices,  it  was  her  prudent 
resolution,  in  this  dilemma,  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  she 
could  what  was  done  around  her.  The  prophet,  she 
Aought,  permitted  Naaman  the  Syrian  to  bow  even  in 
the  house  of  Rimmon.  Surely  if  1,  in  this  strait,  wor- 
ship the  God  of  my  Fathers  in  mine  own  language,  al- 
though the  manner  thereof  be  strange  to  me,  the  Lord 
will  pardon  me  in  this  thing. 

In  this  resolution  she  became  so  much  confirmed,  that, 
withdrawing  herself  from  Madge  as  far  as  the  pew  per- 
mitted, she  endeavoured  to  evince,  by  serious  and  unde- 
viating  attention  to  what  was  passing,  that  her  mind  was 
composed  to  devotion.      Her  tormentor  would  not  long 
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have  permitted  her  to  remain  quiet,  but  fatigue  over- 
powered her,  and  she  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  other  corner  of 
the  pew. 

Jeanie,  though  her  mind  in  her  own  despite  sometimes 
reverted  to  her  situation,  compelled  herself  to  give  atten- 
tion to  a  sensible,  energetic,  and  well-composed  discourse, 
upon  the  practical  doctrines  of  Chistiaaity,  which  she 
could  not  help  approvinr,  although  it  was  every  word  writ- 
ten down  and  read  by  the  preacher,  and  although  it  was 
delivered  in  a  tone  and  gesture  very  different  from  those 
of  Boanerges  Stormheaven,  who  was  her  father's  favourite 
preacher.  The  serious'  and  placid  attention  with  which 
Jeanie  listened  did  not  escape  the  clergyman.  Madge 
Wildfire's  entrance  had  rendered  him  apprehensive  of 
some  disturbance,  to  provide  against  which,  as  far  as  pos*- 
sible,  he  often  turned  his  eyes  to  the  part  of  the  church 
where  Jeanie  and  she  were  placed,  and  became  soon  ^ 
aware,  that,  although  the  loss  of  her  head-gear, 
and  the  awkwardness  of  her  situation,  had  given  an  un- 
common and  anxious  air  to  the  features  of  the  for- 
mer, yet  she  was  in  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from 
that  of  her  companion.  When  he  dismissed  the  congre- 
gation, he  observed  her  look  around  with  a  wild  and  ter- 
rified aspect,  as  if  uncertain  what  course  she  ought  to 
adopt,  and  noticed  that  she  approached  one  or  two  of  the 
most  decent  of  the  congregation,  as  if  to  address  them, 
and  then  shrunk  back  timidly,  on  observing  that  they 
seemed  to  shun  and  to  avoid  her.  The  clergyman  was 
satisfied  there  must  be  something  extraordinary  in  all  this, 
and  as  a  benevolent  man,  as  well  as  a  good  Christian  pas- 
tor, he  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter  more  minutely. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

There  ggiTeni'd  in  that  year 
A  stem,  stout  eborl — an  angry  oversew. 

Crabbe. 

While  Mr.  Staunton,  for  such  was  this  worthy  clergy- 
man's name,  was  laying  aside  his  gown  in  the  vestry, 
Jeanie  was  in  the  act  of  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Madge. 

"  We  must  return  to  Mummer's  barn  directly,"  said 
Madge  ;  "  we'll  be  ower  late,  and  my  mother  will  be 
angry." 

"  I  am  not  going  back  with  you,  Madge,"  said  Jeanie, 
taking  out  a  guinea,  and  offering  it  to  her  ;  "  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  but  I  maun  gang  my  ain  road." 

"  And  me  coming  a'  this  way  out  o'  my  gate  to  pleasure 
you,  ye  ungratefu'  cutty,"  answered  Madge ;  "  and  me  to 
be  brained  by  my  mother  when  I  gang  hame,  and  a'  for 
your  sake!— but  I  will  gar  ye  as  good" — 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Jeanie  to  a  man  who  stood 
beside  them,  "  keep  her  off !  she  is  mad." 

"  Ey,  ey,"  answered  the  boor  ;  "  I  hae  some  guess 
of  that,  and  I  trow  thou  be'st  a  bird  pf  the  same  feather. 
Howsomever,  Madge,  I  redd  thee  keep  hand  off  her,  or 
I'se  lend  thee  a  whisterpoop." 

Several  of  the  lower  class  of  the  parishioners  now  gath- 
ered round  the  strangers,  and  the  cry  arose  among  the 
boys,  that  "  there  was  a-going  to  be  a  fite  between  mad 
Madge  Murdocl^son  and  another  Bess  of  Bedlam."  But 
while  theory  assembled  with  the  humane  hope  of  seeing 
as  much  of  the  fun  as  possible,  the  laced  cocked-hat  of 
the  beadle  was  discerned  among  the  multitude,  and  all 
made  way  for  that  person  of  awful  authority.  His  first 
address  was  to  Madge. 
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*  What's  brought  thee  back  again,  thoa  silly  dcmnoty 
to  plague  this  parish  9  Hast  thou  brought  ony  more  bas- 
tards wi'  thee  to  lay  to  honest  men's  doors  9  or  does  thoa 
think  to  burden  us  with  this  goose,  that's  as  gare-brained 
as  thyseH,  as  if  rates  were  no  up  enow  9  Away  wi'  thee 
to  thy  thief  of  a  mother  ;  she's  uist  in  the  stocks  at  Bark* 
ston  town-end — Away  wi*  ye  out  o'  the  parish,  or  I'se  be 
at  ye  whh  the  rattan." 

Madge  stood  sulky  for  a  minute  ;  but  she  bad  been  too 
often  taught  submission  to  the  beadle's  authority  by  un- 
gentle means,  to  feel  courage  enough  to  dispute  it. 

"  And  my  mother — my  puir  auld  mother,  is  in  tl>e 
stocks  at  Barkslon  ! — This  is  a*  your  wyte,  Mi^  Jeanie 
Deans ;  but  I'll  be  upsides  wi'  you,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Madge  Wildfire — I  mean  Murdockson — God  help  me,  I 
forget  my  very  name  in  this  confused  waste !" 

So  saying,  she  turned  upon  her  heel,  and  went  off,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  mischierous  imps  of  the  village,  some 
crying,  "  Madge,  canst  thou  tell  thy  name  yet  9"  some 
pulling  the  skirts  of  her  dress,  and  all,  to  the  best  of  their 
strength  and  ingenuity,  exercising  some  new  device  or 
other  to  exasperate  her  into  frenzy. 

Jeanie  saw  her  departure  with  infinite  delight,  though 
she  wished,  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  she  could  have 
requited  the  service  Madge  had  conferred  upon  her. 

In  the  meantime,  she  appHed  to  the  beadle  to  know, 
whether  "  there  was  any  house  in  the  village  where  she 
could  be  civilly  entertained  for  her  money,  and  whether 
she  could  be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  clergyman  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  we'se  ha'  reverend  care  on  thee  ;  and  I 
think,"  answered  the  man  of  constituted  authority,  **  that, 
unless  thou  answer  the  Rector  all  the  better,  we'se  spare 
thy  money,  and  gie  thee  lodging  at  the  parish  charge, 
young  woman." 

"  Where  am  I  to  go,  then  9"  said  Jeanie,  in  some  alarm. 

"  Why,  I  am  to  take  thee  to  his  Reverence,  in  the  first 
place,  to  gie  an  account  o'  thyself,  and  to  see  thou  come 
«a  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  parish." 
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^^  I  do  DOt  wish  to  burden  any  one,"  replied  Jeanie  ; 
"  I  have  enough  for  my  own  wants,  and  only  wish  to  get 
on  my  journey  safely." 

"  Why,  that's  another  matter,"  replied  the  beadle  ; 
^^  an  if  it  be  true — and  1  think  thou  doest  not  look  so 
polrumptious ,  as  thy  play-fellow  yonder — thou  wouldst 
be  a  mettle  lass  enow,  an  thou  wert  snog  and  snod  a  bit 
better.  Come  thou  away,  then — the  Rector  is  a  good 
man." 

"  Is  that  the  minister,"  said  Jeanie,  "  who  preached" — 

"  The  minister  9  Lord  help  thee !  What  kind  o'  pres- 
bylerian  art  thou  ? — ^Why,  'tis  the  Rector — the  Rector's 
sell,  woman,  and  there  isna  the  like  o'  him  in  the  county, 
nor  the  four  next  to  it.  Come  away — away  with  thee — 
we  maunna  bide  here." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  willing  to  go  to  see  the  minister," 
said  Jeanie  ;  *^  for,  though  he  read  his  discourse,  and 
wore  that  surplice,  as  they  call  it  here,  1  canaa  but  think 
he  must  be  a  very  worthy  God-fearing  man,  to  preach 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  the  way  he  did." 

The  disappointed  rabble,  finding  that  there  was  like  to 
be  no  farther  sport,  had  by  this  time  dispersed,  and  Jeanie, 
with  her  usual  patience,  followed  her  consequential  and 
surly,  but  not  brutal,  conductor  towards  the  rectory. 

This  clerical  mansion  was  large  and  commodious,  for 
the  living  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  advowson  belong- 
ed to  a  very  wealthy  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  usually  bred  up  a  son  or  nephew  to  the  church,  for 
the  sake  of  inducting  him,  as  opportunity  offered,  into  this 
very  comfortable  provision.  In  this  manner  the  rectpry 
of  Willingham  had  always  been  considered  as  a  direct 
and  immediate  appanage  of  Willingham-hall ;  and  as  the 
rich  baronets  to  whom  the  latter  belonged  had  usually  a 
son,  or  brother,  or  nephew,  setded  in  the  living,  the  ut- 
most  care  had  been  taken  to  render  their  habitation,  not 
merely  respectable  and  commodious,  but  even  dignified 
and  imposing. 

It  was  situated  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  on  a  rising  ground  which  stoped  gently  upward. 
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covered  with  small  inclosures,  or  closes,  laid  out  irregu- 
larly, so  that  the  old  oaks  and  elms,  which  were  planted 
in  hedge-rows,  fell  into  perspective,  and  were  blended 
together  in  beautiful  irregularity.  When  they  approached 
nearer  to  the  house,  a  handsome  gate-way  admitted  them 
into  a  lawn,  of  narrow  dimensions  indeed,  but  which  was 
interspersed  with  large  sweet-chesnut  trees  and  beeches, 
and  kept  in  handsome  order.  The  front  of  the  house 
was  irregular.  Part  of  it  seemed  very  old,  and  had,  in 
fact,  been  the  residence  of  the  incumbent  in  Romish  times. 
Successive  occupants  had  made  considerable  additions 
and  improvements,  each  in  the  taste  of  his  own  age,  and 
without  much  regard  to  symmetry.  But  these  incongru- 
ities of  architecture  were  so  graduated  and  happily  min- 
gled, that  the  eye,  far  from  being  displeased  with  the  com- 
binations of  various  styles,  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
interesting  in  the  varied  and  intricate  pile  which  they  ex- 
hibited. Fruit-trees  displayed  on  the  southern  wall,  outer 
staircases,  various  places  6f  entrance,  a  combination  of 
roofs  and  chimneys  of  different  ages,  united  to  render  the 
front,  not  indeed  beautiful  or  grand,  but  intricate,  perplex- 
ed, or,  to  use  Mr.  Price's  appropriate  phrase,  picturesque. 
The  most  considerable  addition  was  that  of  the  present 
Rector,  .who,  "  being  a  bookish  man,"  as  the  beadle  was 
at  the  pains  to  inform  Jeanie,  to  augment,  perhaps,  her 
reverence  for  the  person  before  whom  she  was  to  appear, 
had  built  a  handsome  library  and  parlour,  and  no  less  than 
two  additional  bed-rooms. 

"  Mony  men  would  hae*  scrupled  such  expense,"  con- 
tinued the  parochial  officer,  "  seeing  as  the  living  mun 
go  as  it  pleases  Sir  Edmund  to  will  it ;  but  his  Rever- 
ence has  a  canny  bit  land  of  his  own,  and  need  not  look 
on  two  sides  of  a  penny." 

Jeanie  could  not  help  comparing  the  irregular  yet  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  pile  of  building  before  her,  to  the 
"  Manses,"  in  her  own  country,  where  a  set  of  penurious 
heritors,  professing  all  the  while  the  devotion  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  presbyterian  establishment,  strain 
their  inventions  to  discover  what  may  be  nipped,  and  clip- 
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ped,  and  pared  from  a  buildiog  which  form»  but  a  poor 
accommodation  even  for  the  present  incumbenty  and,  des^ 
pite  the  superior  advantage  of  stone-masonry,  roust,  in 
the  course  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  again  burde^  their  de- 
scendants with  an  expense,  which,  once  liberally  and 
iiandsomely  employed,  ought  to  have  freed  their  estates 
from  a  recurrence  of  it  for  more  than  a  century  at  leasU 

Behind  the  Rector's  house  the  ground  sloped  down  to 
a  small  river,  which,  without  possessing  the  romantic  vi- 
vacity, and  rapidity  of  a  northern  stream,  was,  neverthe- 
less, by  its  occasional  appearance  through  the  ranges  of 
willows  and  poplars  that  crowned  its  banks,  a  very  pleas- 
ing accompaniment  to  the  landscape.  *'  It  was  the  best 
trouting  stream/'  said  the  beadle,  whom  the  patience  of 
Jeanie,  and  especially  the  assurance  that  she  was  not  about 
to  become  a  burden  to  the  parish,  had  rendered  rather  com- 
muaicative,  '^  the  best  trouting  stream  in  all  Lincolnshire; 
for  when  you  got  lower,  there  was  nought  to  be  done  wi' 
fly-fishing." 

Turning  aside  from  the  principal  entrance,  he  conduct- 
ed Jeanie  towards  a  sort  of  portal,  connected  with  the 
older  part  of  the  building,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
servants,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a 
servant  in  grave  purple  livery,  such  as  befitted  a  wealthy 
and  dignified  clergyman. 

"  How  dost  do,  Tummas  ?"  said  the  beadle — "  and 
how's  young  Measter  Staunton  *?" 

*'  Why,  but  poorly — but  poorly,  Measter  Stubbs. — Are 
you  wanting  to  see  his  Reverence  ?" 

'*  Ay,  ay,  Tumtnas  ;  please  to  say  I  ha'  brought  up 
the  young  woman  as  came  to  service  to-day  with  mad 
Madge  Murdoekson — she  seems  to  be  a  decentish  koind 
o'  body  ;  but  1  ha'  asked  her  never  a  question.  Only  I 
can  tell  his  Reverence  that  she  is  a  Scotchwoman,  I  judge, 
and  as  flat  as  the  fens  of  Holland." 

Tummas  honoured  Jeanie  Deans  with  such  a  stare,  as 
the  pampered  domestics  of  the  rich,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal,  usually  esteem  it  part  of  their  privilege  to  be- 
stow   upon   the  poor,  and  then   desired  Mr.  Stubbs  and 
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bis  cbtrge  to  b^  iaiSi  he  ioftrtriood  his  roller  of  their 
fH'esence* 

Tbe  room  ioto  which  he  showed  them  was  a  soxi  of 
[Reward's  parlour^  bung  wilh  a  county  map  or  two,  and 
three  or  fotur  prints  <d  eminent  persons  conxiec^d  with 
the  county  ;  as  Sir  William  Moqsob^  James  York  the 
blacksmhh  of  Lincoln,  and  the  famous  Peregrine,  Ijord 
Willoughby,  in  complete  armour^  looking  as  when  he  said, 
in  the  words  of  the  legend  below  the  engraving, — 

"  Stand  to  it,  noble  pikemea. 

And  face  ye  well  about ; 
And  shoot  ye  sharp,  bold  bowmen, 

And  we  w31  keep -them  oat. 
Ye  tamcfaei  alad  flttvnt*MWy 

0o  you  pBove  tme  to  ne, 
nibeUieibremott  man  in  fight,     '  • 

Said  brave  Lord  Willoughbee." 

When  they  had  entered  this  apartment,  Tummas,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  offered,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr. 
Stubbs  accepted,  a  "  summat''  (o  eat  and  drink,  being 
the  respectable  reliques  of  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  a 
whole  whiskin,  or  black  pot  of  sufficient  double  ale.  To 
these  eatables,  Mr.  Beadle  seriously  inclined  himself  and 

ifor  we  must  do  him  justice)  not  without  an  invitation  to 
eanie,  in  which  Tummas  joined,  that  his  prisoner  or 
charge  would  follow  his  good  example.  But  although 
she  might  have  stood  in  need  of  refreshment,  considering 
she  had  tasted  no  food  that  day,  the  anxiety  of  the  mo- 
ment, her  own  sparing  and  abstemious  habits,  and  a  bash- 
ful aversion  to  eat  in  company  of  the  two  strangers,  in- 
duced her  to  decline  their  courtesy.  So  she  sat  in  a  chair 
apart,  while  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Tummas,  who  had  cho- 
sen to  join  his  friend  in  consideration  that  dinner  was  to 
be  put  back  till  the  afternoon  service  was  over,  made  a  hearty 
luncheon,  which  lasted  for  half  an  hour,  and  might  not  then 
have  concluded,  had  not  his  Reverence  rung  his  bell,  so 
that  Tummas  was  obliged  to  attend  his  master.     Then 

8       VOL.    II. 
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ftBd  DO  soon^,  to  save  himself  the  labour  of  a  second 
journey  to  the  otlier  end  of  the  house,  he  a^nnounced  to 
his  master  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  with  the  other  mad- 
woman, as  he  chose  to  designate  Jeanie,  as  an  event  which 
had  just  taken  place.  He  returned  with  an  order  that 
Mr.  Stubbs  and  the  young  woman  should  be  instantly 
ushered  up  to  the  library. 

The  beadle  bolted  in  haste  his  last  mouthful  of  fat  ba- 
con, washed  down  the  greasy  morsel  with  the  last  rinsings 
of  the  pot  of  ale,^-and  immediately  marshalled  Jeanie 
through  one  or  two  intricate  passages  which  led  from  the 
ancient  to  the  more  modern  buildings,  into  a  handsoche 
little  hall,  or  anteroom,  adjoining  to  the  library,  and  out 
of  which  a  glass  door  opened  to  the  lawn. 

"  Suy  here,"  said  Stubbs,  "  till  I  tell  his  Reverence 
you  are' come."  ^ 

So  saying,  he  opened  a  door  and  entered  the  library. 

Without  wishing  to  hear  their  conversation,  Jeanie,  as 
she  was  circumstanced,  could  not  avoid  it ;  for  as  Stubbs 
stood  by  the  door,  and  his  reverence  was  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  large  room,  their  conversation  was  necessarily 
audible  in  the  anteroom. 

"  So  you  have  brought  the  young  woman  here  at  last, 
Mr.  Stubbs.  I  expected  you  some  time  since.  You 
know  I  do  not  wish  such  persons  to  remain  in  custody  a 
moment  without  some  inquiry  into  their  situation." 

**  Very  true,  your  Reverence,"  replied  the  beadle  ; 
"  but  the  young  woman  had  eat  nought  to-day,  and  soa 
Measter  Tummas  did  set  down  a  drap  of  drink  and  a 
morsel,  to  be  sure." 

"  Thomas  was  very  right,  Mr.  Stubbs ;  and  what 
has  become  of  the  other  most  unfortunate  being'?" 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Stubbs,  "  I  did  think  the  sight 
on  her  would  but  vex  your  Reverence,  and  soa  I  did  let 
her  go  her  ways  back  to  her  mother,  who  is  in  trouble  in 
the  next  parish." 

"  In  trouble  ! — that  signifies  in  prison,  I  suppose  V 
said  Mr.  Staunton. 
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*^  Ajf  truly ;  somethiog  like  it,  aD  it  like  your  Rever- 
ence." 

"  Wretched,  unhappy,  incorrigible  woman  !"  said  the 
clergyman.  **  And  what  sort  of  person  is  this  compan- 
ion of  her's  9" 

"  Why,  decent  enow,  an  it  like  your  Reverence,'* 
said  Stubbs  ;  **  for  ought  I  sees  of  her,  there's  no  harm 
of  her,  and  she  says  she  has  cash  enow  to  carry  her  out 
of  the  county." 

^^  Cash  ?  that  is  always  what  yon  think  of,  Stubbs — 
But,  has  she  sense? — has  she  her  witdf«-^has  she  the 
capacity  of  taking  care  of  herself  ?" 

"  Why,  your  Reverence,'^  replied  Stubbs,  "  I  cannot 
just  say — I  will  be  sworn  she  was  not  born  at  Witt-ham  ;* 
for  Gv£&t  Gibbs  looked  at  her  all  the  time  of  service, 
and  he  says  she  could  not  turn  up  a  single  lesson  like  a 
Christian,  even  though  she  had  Madge  Murdockson  to 
help  her — But  then,  as  to  fending  for  hersell,  why,  she's 
a  bit  of  a  Scotchwoman,  your  Reverence,  and  they  say 
the  worst  donnot  of  them  can  look  out  for  their  own  turn 
— and  she  is  decently  put  on  enow,  and  not  bechounched 
like  t'other." 

*^  Send  her  in  here  then,  and  do  you  remain  below, 
Mr.  Stubbs." 

This  colloquy  had  engaged  Jeanie's  attention  so  deep- 
ly, that  it  was  not  until  it  was  over  that  she  observed  that 
the  sashed  door,  which,  we  have  said^  led  from  the  ante- 
room into  the  garden,  was  opened,  and  that  there  enter- 
ed, or  rather  was  borne  in  by  two  assistants,  a  young  man, 
of  a  very  pale  and  sickly  appearance,  whom  they  lifted 
to  the  nearest  couch,  and  placed  there,  as  if  to  recover 
from  the  fatigue  of  an  unusual  exertion.  Just  as  they 
were  making  this  arrangement,  Stubbs  came  out  of  the 
library,  and  summoned  Jeanie  to  enter  it.  She  obeyed 
him  not  without  tremor  ;  for,  besides  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  to  a  girl  of  her  secluded  habits,  she  felt  also  as 

*  A  proverbial  and  punning  expression  in  that  county,  to  intimate  tliat  a  per- 
100  is  Qot  very  clever. 
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if  the  eueeessful  proAecuftim  of  h^  jouroef  iraa  to  de- 
pend upon  the  impression  she  should  he  able  to  make  oo 
Mr.  Staunton, 

It  is  true»  it  wb»  difficult  to  suppose  0q  what  pretext  a 
person  travelling  on  her  own  husioess,  and  at  her  own 
charge,  could  be  interrupted  upon  her  route.  But  the 
violent  detention  she  had  already  undergone,  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  existed  persons  at  no  great  dis- 
tance who  had  the  interest,  the  inclination^  aod  the  au- 
dacity, forcibly  to  stop  her  jourosy,  and  she  felt  the 
necessity  of  havkig  some  countetiance  and  protection,  at 
least  till  she  should  get  beyond  their  reach*  While  these 
things  passed  through  her  Vntnd,  much  fester  than  our 
pen  and  ink  can  record,  or  even  the  reader's  eye  collect 
the  meaning  of  its  traces^  Jeanie  found  herself  in  a  hand- 
some library,  and  in  presence  of  the  Rector  of  Willing- 
ham*  The  well-furnished  presses  aod  shelves  which 
surrounded  the  large  and  handsome  apanment,  contained 
more  books  than  Jeanie  imagined  existed  in  the  world, 
being  accustomed  to  consider  aa  an  extensive  coUectioa 
two  fir  shelves,  each  about  three  feet  long^  which  con- 
tained her  father's  treasured  volumes,  the  whole  pith  and 
marrow,  as  he  i^sed  sometimes  to  boast,  of  modem  divin- 
ity. An  orrery,  globes,  a  telescope,  and  some  other 
scientific  implements,  conveyed  to  ^aoie  an  impression 
of  admiration  and  wonder  not  unmixed  with  fear;  for,  in 
her  ignorant  apprehension,  they  see^ned  rather  adapted 
for  magical  purposes  than  any  other  ;  and  a  few  stu&d 
animals  (as  the  Rector  was  fond  of  nataral  history)  added 
to  the  impressive  character  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Staunton  spoke  to  her  with  great  miklness.  He 
observed^  that,  although  b^  appearance  at  church  bad 
been  uncommon,  and  ip  strange,  and,  he  must  add,  discred- 
itable society,  and  calculated  upon  the  whole,  to  disturb 
the  congregation  during  divine  worship,  he  wished,  nev- 
ertheless, to  hear  her  own  accoqnt  of  herdelf  before 
taking  any  steps  which  his  duty  might  seem  to  demand 
He  was  a  justice  of  peace,  he  informed  her,  as  well  as 
a  clergyman. 
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*'  His  boDour"  (for  she  woald  DOt:9ay  bis  reTcrence) 
<«  was  veiy  civil  and  kind,"  was  all  that  poor  Jeanie  could 
at  first  bring  ont. 

"  Who  are  you,  young  woman  f*  said  the  dergyn^an, 
more  peremptorily--^^^  add  what  do  you  do  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  such  company  1 — We  allow  no  strollers  or 
vagrants  here."  ^ 

^'  1  am  not  a  vagrant  or  a  stroller,  sir,"  said  Jeanie,  a 
little  roused  by  the  supposition.  ,  ^  I  am  a  decent  Scotch 
/ass,  travelling  through  the  land  on  my  own  business  and 
my  own  expenses  ;v  and  I  was  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  in 
with  bad  company,  and  was  stopped  a'  night  on  my  jour- 
ney. And  this  puir  creature,  who  is  something  light- 
headed, let  me  out  in  the  morning." 

"  Bad  company !"  said  the  clergyman.  *^  1  am  afraid, 
young  woman,  you  have  not  been  sufficiently  anxious  to 
avoid  them." 

**  Indeed,  shr,**^  returned  Jeanie,  "  I  have  been  brought 
up  to  shun  evil  communication.  But  these  wicked  peo- 
ple were  thieves,  and  stopped  me  by  violence  and  mas- 
tery." 

"Thieves!"  said  Mr.  Staunton:  "then  you  charge 
them  with  robbery,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  take  so  much  as  a  bod  die 
from  me,"  answered  Jeanie ;  "  nor  did  they  use  me  ill, 
otherwise  than  by  confinmg  me." 

The  clergyman  inquired  into  the  particulars  of  her 
adventure,  which  she  told  him  from  point  to  point. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinary,  and  not  a  very  probable 
tale,  young  woman,"  resumed  Mr.  Staunton.  "  Here 
has  been,  according  to  your  account,  a  great  violence 
committed  without  any  adequate  motive.  Are  you  aware 
of  the  law  of  this  country — that  if  you  lodge  this  charge, 
you  will  be  bound  over  to  prosecute  this  gang  9" 

Jeanie  did  not  understand  him,  and  he  explained  that 
the  English  law,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  sustain- 
ed by  persons  who  have  been  robbed  or  injured,  has  the 
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goftittosv  10  iDtrost  to  them  the  care  tod  the  eacpeise  of 
appearing  as  prosecutors. 

Jeanie  aaid,  ^^  that  her  busioess  at  Loodon  was  ex* 
press  ;  aB  she  wanted  was,  that  aof  gentiecoaQ  would, 
out  of  Christiao  charity,  protect  her  -to  some  town  where 
she  couM  hke  horses  and  a  gukb ;  and,  finally,"  she 
thought,  ^'  it  would  be  her  father's  mind  diat  she  was  not 
free  to  give,  testhnony  in  an  English  court  of  jnsdoe,  as 
the  land  was  not  under  a  direct  gospel  dispensation." 

Mr.  Slaunlon  stared  a  little,  and  asked  if  her  iatfaer 
was  a  Quaker. 

"  God  ferbid,  sir,"  said  Jeanie--^'*  He  k  nae  schis- 
roatic  nor  sectafy,  nor  ever  treated  for  jic  black  oohimod- 
ities  as  tbeir's,  and  that's  weel   kend  o'  htm." 

**  And  what  is  ins  name^  pray?"  said  Mr.  ^ufiton. 

<*  David  Deans,  sir,  the  cowfeeder  at  St.  Leonard's 
Crags,  near  Edinbui^fa." 

A  deep  grooo  from  the  anteroom  prevented  the 
Rector  from  reliving,  and  exclaiming,  **Good  Qod  I 
that  uobai^  boy!"  he  left  Jeanie  alone,  and  hastened 
into  the  outer  apartment. 

Some  noise  and  bustle  was  heard,  but  no  one  entered  . 
the  library  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  Vni.  . 

Fantaslic  passions  I  maddeolng  brawl ! 
And  diame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  bid  which  were  not  bid, 
Which  all  coofosed,  I  oonkl  not  know 
Whether  I  suffered  or  I  did, 
For  all  seemed  guilt,  remorse,  or  WQi% 
My  own,  or  other's,  stiH  the  same 
Life-stifiing  fear,  soul-slifling  shamfe. 

Csleridge. 

During  the  interval  while  she  was  thus  left  alone, 
Jeanie  anxiously  revolved  in  her  mind  what  couise  was 
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best  £>r  her  ^  pursue*  Sbe  wit  in^iaiieot  46  continue 
her  journey,  yet  she  feared  slie  could  not  safely  tdTeo- 
tore  to  do  bo  white  the  old  hag  and  ber  asfistants  were  in 
the  be^hbourbood,  without  mkiog  a  repetition  of.  their 
Tioleoce.  She  thought  she  ooukl  collect  from  the  con- 
versation which  dae  had  partly  overhead,  and  also  from 
the  wild  confessions  of  Madge  Wildfire,  that  her  niother 

-had  a  deep  and  reveogefiil  noolive  £or  obstructing  ber 
iourney  if.  possibie.  And  from  whom  could  she  hope  for 
assistance^  if  not  fnwn  Mr.  Staunton  ?  His  whole  ap- 
pearance and  demeanour  seemed  to  encdurage  her  hopes* 
Hss  features  were  handsome,  though  marked  with  a  deep 

•  cast  of  melancholy  ;  his  tone  and  language  were  goitle 
and  encouraging  ;  and,  as  be  bad  aerred  in  the  army  for 
sereral  years  during  his  youth,  bts  air  retained  that  easy 
frankness  which  is  peculiar  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  was,  besides,  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  although 
a  worshipper,  accordmg  to  Jeanie's  notions,  in  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  so  benighted  as  to  wear  a  surplice  ; 
although  he  read  the  Common  Prayer,  and  wrote  down 
every  word  of  his  sermon  before  deKveriug  it ;  and  al- 
thon^  he  was,  moreover,  in  strength  of  lungs,  as  well  as 
pith  and  marrow  of  doelrbe,  vastly  inferior  to  Boanei^es 
Stormheaven,  Jeanie  still  thonght  he  must  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  Curate  Kilstoup,  and  other  prektical 
divines  of  her  father's  earlier  days,  who  used  to  g^  drunk 
in  their  canonical  dress,  and  hound  out  the  dragoons 
against  the  wandering  Cameromans.  The  house  seemed 
to  be  in  some  disturbance ;  but  as  she  could  not  suppose 
she  was  altogether  forgotten,  she  thought  it  better  to  re- 
main quiet  in  the  apartment  where  she  had  been  left,  till 
some  one  should  take  notice  of  ber. 

The  first  who  entered  was,  to  ber  no  small  delight,  one 
cif  her  own  sex,  a  motheriy-looking  aged  person  of  a 
housekeeper.  To  her  Jeanie  explained  her  situation  in 
a  few  words,  and  begged  ber  assistance. 

The  dignity  of^  a  housekeeper  did  not  encourage  too 
much  familiarity  with  a  person  who  was  at  the  Rectory 
on  justice-business,  and  whose  character  might  seem  in 
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ber  eyes  somewhat  preearious  ;  but  she  was  chril)  al« 
though  distaot, 

^<  Her  yoimg  master/^  she  said,  ^*  had  had  a  bad  ac-< 
cideot  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  made  him  Jiable  to 
fainting  fits ;  he  had  been  taken  very  ill  just  now,  and  it 
was  impossible  his  Reverence  could  see  Jeanie  for  some 
time ;  but  that  she  need  not  fear  his  doing  all  that  was 
just  and  proper  in  her  behalf  the  instant  be  could  get  her\ 
business  attended  to."— She  concluded  by  offering  to 
show  Jeanie  a  room,  where  she  might  remain  till  his 
Reverence  was  at  leisure. 

Our  heroine  took  the  opportunity  to  reque^  the  means 
of  adjusting  and  changing  her  dress. 

The  housekeeper^  in  whose  estimation  order  and  clean- 
liness ranked  high  among  personal  virtues,  gladly  com- 
plied with  a  Bequest  so  reasonable ;  and  the  change  of 
dress  which  Jeanie's  bundle  furnished,  made  so  important 
an  improvement  in  her  appearance,  that  the  old  lady 
hardly  knew  the  soiled  and  disordered  traveller,  wliose 
attire  showed  the  violence  she  had  sustained,  in  the  neat, 
clean,  quiet-looking  little  Scotchwoman,  who  now  stood 
before  lier.  Encouraged  by  such  a  favourable  alteration 
in  her  appearance,  Mrs.  Dabon  ventured  tb  invite  Jeanie 
to  partake  of  her  dinner,  and  was  equally  pleased  with 
the  decent  propriety  of  her  conduct  during  that  meal. 

"  Tbou  canst  read  this  book,  canst  thou,  young  wom- 
an ?"  said  the  old  lady  when  their  meal  was  concluded, 
laying  her  hand  upon  a  large  Bible. 

"  I  hope  sae,  madam,"  said  Jeanie,  surprised  at  the 
question  ;  "  my  father  wad  hae  wanted  mony  a  thing, 
ere  I  had  wanted  that  schuling." 

"  The  better  sign  of  him,  young  woman.  There  are 
men  here,  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  would  not  want  their 
share  of  a  Leicester  plover,  and  that's  a  bag-pudding,  if 
fasting  for  three  hours  would  make  all  their  poor  children 
read  the  Bible  from  end  to  end.  Take  thou  the  book, 
then,  for  my  eyes  are  something  dazed,  and  read  where 
thou  listest — it's  the  only  book  thou  canst  not  happen 
wrong  in." 
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Jeatiie  was  at  fim  templtd  to  turn  O]^  tbe  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  but  her  cooacieQce  cbeoked  her,  as 
if  it  were  an  use  of  Scripture,  not  for  b^  own  edification, 
but  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  others  for  the  relief  of  her 
worldly  afflictions  ;  and  under  diis  scrupii]ou8  sense  of 
duty,  she  seleoted,  in  preference,  a  chapter  of  the  pn^het 
Isaiah,  and  read  it,  notwithstanding  her  northern  accent 
and  tone,  with  a  devout  propriety,  which  greatly  edified 
Mrs.  Dakoo. 

^'  Ah,"  she  said,  *^  an  all  Scotchwomen  were*  sic  as 
thou !— but  it  was  our  luck  to  get  bom  devib  o(  thy 
country^  I  thiak-*-every  one  worse  dian  t'other.  If  thou 
knowest  of  any  tidy  lass  like  thysdl,  that  wanted  a  place, 
and  could  bring  a  good  character,  and  would  not  go  laik-^ 
iflg  about  to  wakes  and  fairs,  and  wore  shoes  and  stock- 
ings all  the  day  round-x^why,  Til  not  say  but  we  OMght 
find  room  for  her  at  the  rectory.  Hast  no  cousin  or  sis^ 
ter,  lass,  that  such  an  ofier  would  suit  9" 

This  was  touching  upon  a  sore  point,  but  Jeanie  was 
spared  tbe  pain  of  refdying,  by  the  entranee  of  tbe 
same  mannservant  she  had  seen  before* 

^*  Measter  wnhes  to  see  the  young  woman  from  Scot* 
land,"  was  T«mimas's  address. 

'^  Go  to  his  Reyerence,  n^y  dear,  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  tell  him  all  your  story-p^his  Reverence  is  a  kind 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton.  ^^  I  will  fold  down  tbe  leaf, 
and  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  with  some  nice  mii^n,  ageinst 
you  come  down,  and  that's  what  you  seldom  see  in 
Scotland,  girl." 

**  Measter's  waiting  for  the  young  woman,"  said  Turn* 
mas,  impatiently. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Jack-Sauce,  and  what  is  your  biKiness 
to  put  in  your  oar  f-^And  bow  often  must  1  tell  3rou  to 
call  Mr.  Staunton  bis  Reverence,  seeing  as  he  is  a  dignt-^ 
fied  clergyman^  and  not  be  meastertng,  meastering  him» 
as  if  he  were  a  little  petty  squire  9" 
.  As  Jeanie  was  now  at  tbe  door,  and  ready  to  accom- 
pany Tummas,  the  footman  said  nothing  till  he  got  into 
the  passage,  when  he  muttered,  "  There  are  more  mas- 
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ters  than  one  ia  this  bouse,  ami  I  thifik  we  shall  have  a 
mistress  too,  an  Dame  Daltoa  carries  it  thus." 

Tummas  led  the  way  through  a  more  iatricate  range 
of  passages  than  Jeanie  had  yet  threaded,  and  ushered 
her  into  an  apartment  which  was  darkened  by  the  closing 
of  most  of  the  window-shutters,  and  in  which  was  a  bed 
with  the  curtains  partly  drawn. 

*^  Here  is  the  young  woman,  sir,"  said  Tummas. 

"  Very  well,  said  a  voice  from  the  bed,  but  not  that  of 
his^  Reverence ;  "  be  ready  to  answer  the  'bell,  and  leave 
the  room." 

<'  There  is  some  mi^ake,"  said  Jeanie,  confounded  at 
finding  herself  in  the  apartment  of  an  invalid  ;  ."the 
servant  told  me  that  the  minister" — — 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  the  invalid,  "  there  is 
no  mistake.  I  know  noore  of  your  affairs  than  my  fath- 
er, and  I  can  manage  thei;n  better — Leave  the  room, 
Tom."  The  servant  obeyed. — "  We  must  not,"  said 
the  invalid,  "  lose  time,  when  we  have  little  to  lose, 
open  the  shutter  of  that  window." 

She  did  so,  and  as  he  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  his 
bed,  the  light  fell. on  his  pale  countenance,  as,  turban'd 
with  bandages,  and  dressed  in  a  n^t-gowo,  he  lay  seem- 
ingly exhau^ed  upon  the  bed. 

-    "  Look  at  me,"  he  said,  "  Jeanie  Deans,  can  you  oat 
recollect  me*?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  she,  full  of  surprise.  "  I  was  never 
in  this  country  before."    . 

"  But  I  may  have  been  in  yours.  Think — recollect. 
I  should  faint  did  I  name  the  name  you  ia*e  most  dearly 
bound  to  loathe  and  to  detest.     Think-^rememher  !" 

A  terrible  recollection  flashed  on  Jeanie,  which  every 
cone  of  the  speaker  confirmed,  and  which  his  next  words 
rendered  certainty. 

"  Be  composed — remember  Muschat's  Cairn,  and  the 
moonlight  night." 

Jeanie  sunk  down  on  a  chair,  with  clasped  bands,  and 
gasped  in  agony. 
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<<  Yes,  here  I  iie/'  he  said,  ^<  like  a  crushed  sodke, 
writhing  with  impatience  at  my  incfapacity  of  motion—- 
here  I  he,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  try- 
ing every  means  to  save  a  life  that  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own. — How  is  your  sister  9 — how  fares  it  with  her  1 
—condemned  to  death,  I  know  it,^  by  this  time  !  O,  the 
horse  that  carried  me  safely  on  a  thousand  errands  of 
folly  and  wickedness,  that  he  shoukl  have  broken  down 
with  me  on  the  only  good  missbn  I  have  undertaken  for 
years  !  But  I  must  rein  in  ray  passion — rtiy  frame  can- 
not endure  it,  and  I  have  much  to  say.  Give  me  some 
of  the  cordial  which  stands  on  that  table. — Why  do  you 
tremble  9  But  you  have  too  good  cause.— Let  it  stand— 
I  need  it  not." 

Jeanie,  however  reluctant,  approached  him  with  the 
cup  into  which  she  had  poured  the  draught,  and  could 
not  forbear  saying,  '^  There  is  a  cordial  for  the  mind, 
sir,  if  the  wicked  will  turn  from  their  transgressions,  and 
seek  to  the  I^hysician  of  souls." 

"  Silence  !"  he  said  sternly — "  and  yet  I  thank  you. 
But  tell  me,  and  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  what  you  are 
doing  in  this  country  f  Remember,  though  I  have  been 
your  sister's  worst  enemy,  yet  I  will  serve  her  with  the 
best  of  my  blood,  and  I  will  serve  you  for  her  sake ;  and 
no  one  can  serve  you  to  such  purpose,  for  no  one  can 
know  the  circumstances  so  well-^so  speak  without  fear." 

'^  r  am  not  afraid,  sir,"  said  Jeanie,  collecting  her 
spirits.  "  I  trust  in  God  ;  and  if  it  pleases  Him  to  re- 
deem my  sister's  captivity,  it  is  all  I  seek,  whosoever 
be  the  instrument.  But,  sir,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  dare 
not  use  your  counsel,  unless  I  were  enabled  to  see  that  it 
accords  with  the  law  which  I  must  rely  upon." 

"  The  devil  take  the  puritan  !"cried  George  Staunton, 
for  so  we  must  now  call  him, — "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but 
I  am-  naturally  impatient,  and  you  drive  me  mad  !  What 
harni  can  it  possibly  do  you  to  tell  me  in  what  situation 
your  aster  stands,  and  your  own  expectations  of  being 
able  to  assist  her  •?'  It  is  time  enough  to  refuse  my  advice 
when  I  offer  any  which  you  may  think  improper.     I 
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$peA  calmty  to  yoo  tbou^  k  is  against  my  nMure } — ^but 
donH  urge  me  to  impatieace--^it  will  only  render  me  in^ 
capable  of  serving  Effie."  . 

There  was  in  the  looks  and  words  of  this  unhappy' 
young  nran  a  sort  of  restrained  eagerness  and  impetuosi* 
ty  which  seefkied  to  prey  upon  itself^  as  the  impatience  of 
'  a  fiery  steed  fatigues  itself  with  churning  upon  the  bit. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  it  occurred  to  Jeanie 
that  she  was  not  entitled  to  withhold  from  him,  whether 
on  her  sister's  account  or  her  own,the  account  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed,  nor 
to  reject  such  ad^ice^  beii^  in  itself  lawful  «tfd  innocent,  as 
he  might  be  able  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedy.  Ac« 
cordingly,  in  as  few  words  as  she  could  express  it,  she 
told  ine  history  of  her  sister's  trial  and  condemnatbn, 
and  of  her  own  journey  as  ht  as  Newark.  He  app^ir^ 
ed  to  listen  in  the  utmost  agony  of  mind,  yet  repressed 
emy  violent  symptom  of  emotion,  whether  by  gesture  or 
sound,  which  might  have  interrupted  the  speaker,  and, 
stretched  on  bis  oo«ch  like  the  Mexican  momnrch  on  his 
bed  of  live  coab,  only  the  contortions  of  his  oheek,  and 
the  quivmng  of  bis  Umbs,  gave  indicatkMi  of  his  su^r-* 
ings.  To  nsuch  of  what  she  said  he  listened  with  stifled 
groans,  as  if  be  were  only  hearing  those  miseries  con^ 
irmed,  whose  fatal  reality  he  had  known  before ;  but 
whep  she  pursued  her  tale  through  the  ctrcumstanoes 
which  had  interrupted  her  journey,  extreme  surprise  and 
^rnest  attention  appeared  to  succeed  to  the  symptoms  of 
remorse  which  be  had  before  exhibited.  He  questioned 
Jeanie  dosely  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  two 
men,  and  the  ^conversation  which  sbe  had  overheard  be* 
tween  the  taller  of  them  and  the  woman. 

When  Jeanie  mentioned  the. old  woman  having  alluded 
to  lier  foster-son-^^  It  is  too  true,"  he  said  ;  *•  and  the 
source  from  which  I  dertred  food,  when  an  infant,  must  ^ 
have  Communicated  to  me  the  wretched-^the  fated*^ 
propensity  to  vices  that  were  strai^r^  m  my  own  faoii-^ 
ly— But  go  on." 
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Jeame  passed  slightly  over  her  joiimej  in  company 
^hh  Madge,  baviog  no  inclination  to  repeat  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  mere  raving  on  the  part  of  her  compan- 
ion, and  therefore  her  tale  was  now  closed. 

Young  Staunton  ky  fcNr  a  moment  in  profound  medita- 
tion, and  at  length  spoke  with  more  composure  than  he 
had  yet  displayed  during  their  interview. — «  You  are  a 
sensible,  as  well  as  a  good  young  woman,  Jeanie  Deans, 
and  I  will  tell  you  more  of  my  story  than  I  have  told  to 
any  one. — Story  did  I  call  it? — it  is  a  tissue  of  folly, 
guilt,  and  misery. — But  take  notice— I  do  it  because  I 
desire  your  confidence  in  return — that  is,  that  you  will 
act  in  this  dismal  matter  by  my  advice  and  direction. 
Therefore  do  I  speak.^ 

*^  I  will  do  what  is  fitting  for  a  sister,  and  a  daughter, 
and  a  Christian  woman  to  do,"  said  Jeanie ;  *^  but  do 
not  tell  me  any  of  your  secrets^-It  is  not  good  that  I 
should  come  into  your  counsel,  or  listen  to  the  doctrine 
which  causeth  to  err." 

<<  Simple  fool !"  said  the  young  man.  ^  Look  at  me. 
My  head  is  not  homed,  my  foot  is  not  cloven,  my  hands 
are  not  garnished  with  talons ;  and,  since  I  am  not  the 
very  devil  himself,  what  interest  can  any  one  else  have 
in  destroying  the  hopes  with  which  you  comfort  or 
fool  yourself  f  Listen  to  me  patiently^  and  you  will  find 
that,  when  vou  have  heard  my  counsel,  you  may  go  to 
the  seventh  heaven  with  it  in  your  pocket,  if  you  have  a 
mind,  and  not  feel  yourself  an  ounce  heavier  in  the 
ascent." 

At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  heavy,  as  explanations 
usiNilly  prove,  we  must  here  endeavour  to  combine  into 
a  distinct  narrative,  informatioH  which  the  invalid  com- 
municated in  a  manner  at  once  too  circumstantial,  and 
too  much  broken  by  passion,  to  admit  of  .our  giving  his 
precise  words.  Part  of  it,  indeed,  he  read  from  a  man- 
uscript, winch  he  had  perhaps  drawn  up  for  the  mforma* 
tion  of  bis  relations  after  his  deeease. 

9      VOL.  II. 
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^^  To  make  my  tale  short — this  wretched  hag*-*this 
Margaret  Murdockson,  was  the  wife  of  a  favourite  ser- 
vant of  my  father  ; — she  had  been  my  nurse ; — her  hus* 
band  was  dead; — she  resided  in  a  cottage  near  this 
place ; — ^^she  had  a  daughter  who  grew  up,  and  was  then 
a  beautiful  but  very  giddy  girl ; — her  mother  endeavour- 
ed to  promote  her  marriage  with  an  old  and  wealthy  churl 
in  the  .neighbourhood  ; — the  girl  saw  me  frequently — She 
was  familiar  with  me,  as  our  connection  seemed  to  per- 
mit— and  I — in  a  word,  I  wronged  her  crueUy — It  was  not 
so  bad  as  your  sister's  business,  but  it ,  was  sufficiently 
villanous— her  folly  should  have  been  her  protection. 
Soon  after  this  I  was  vSent  abroad— To  do  my  father 
justice,  if  I  have  turned  out  a  fiend,  it  is  not  his  fault — 
he  used  the  best  means.  When  I  returned,  I  found  the 
wretched  mother  and  daughter  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
and  were  chased  from  this  country.  My  deep  share  in 
their  shame  and  misery  was  discovered — my  father  used 
very  harsh  language — we  quarrelled.  I  left  his  house^ 
and  led  a  life  of  strange  adventure,  resolving  never  again 
to  see  my  father  or  my  father's  home. 

"  And  now  comes  the  story  ! — Jeanie,  I  put  my  life 
into  your  hands,  and  not  only  my  own  life,  which,  God 
knows,  is  not  worth  saving,  but  the  happiness  of  a  re- 
spectable old  man,  and  the  honour  of  a  family  of  con^ 
sideration.  My  love  of  low  SDciety^  as  such  propensities 
as  I  was  cursed  with  are  usually  termed,  was,  I  think,  oi 
an  uncommon  kind,  and  indicated  a  nature,  which,  if  not 
depraved  by  early  debauchery,  would  have  been  fit  for 
better  things.  I  did  not  so  much  delight  in  the  wild  revel, 
the  low  humour,  the  unconfined  liberty  of  those  with 
whom  I  associated,  as  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  presence 
of  mind  in  peril,  and  sharpness  of  intellect  which  they 
displayed  in  prosecuting  their  maraudings  upon  the  rev 
enue,  or  simuar  adventures.-^Have  you  looked  round 
this  rectory  ?-^is  it  not  a  sweet  and  plea^nt  retreat  ?" 

Jeanie,  alarmed  at  this  sudden  change  of  subject,  re 
plied  in  the  affirmative. 
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"  Well !  I  wish  it  had  been  ten  thousand  fathoms  under 
ground,  with  its  church-lands,  and  tithes,  and  aH  that  be- 
longs to  it !  Had  it  not  been  for  this  cursed  rectory  I 
should  have  been  permitted  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own 
inclinations  and  the  profession  of  arms;  and  half  the 
courage  and  address  that  I  have  displayed  among  smug- 
glers and  deer-stealers,  would  have  secured  me  an  hon- 
ourable rank  among  my  contemporaries.  Why  did  I  not 
go  abroad  when  I  left  this  house  ! — Why  did  I  leave  it  at 
all ! — Why — But  it  came  to  that  point  with  me,  that  it  is 
madness  to  look  back,  and  misery  to  look  forward.** 

He  paused,and  then  proceeded  with  more  composure. 

"  The  chances  of  a  wandering  life  brought  me  unhap- 
pily to  Scotland,  to  embroil  myself  in  worse  and  more 
criminal  actions  than  I  had  yet  been  concerned  in.  It 
was  now  I  became  acquainted  with  Wilson,  a  remarkable 
man  in  his  station  of  life  ;  quiet,  composed,  and  resolute, 
firm  in  mind,  and  uncommonly  strong  in  person,  gifted 
willi  a  sort  of  rough  eloquence  which  raised  him  above 
his  companions.     Hitherto  I  had  been 

*  Af  cKMohite  as  detperat«,  yet  through  both 
Were  Men  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope.' 

But  it  was  this  man's  misfortune,  as  well  as  mine,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  difierence  of  our  rank  and  education, 
he  acquired  an  •  extraordinary  and  fascinating  influence 
over  me,  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  calm  deter- 
mination of  his  character  being  superior  to  the  less  sus*^ 
tained  impetuosity  of  mine.  Where  he  led  F  felt  myself 
bound  to  follow ;  and  strange  was  the  courage  and  ad^ 
dress  which  he  displayed  in  bis  pursuits.  While  I  was 
engaged  in  desperate  adventures,  under  so  strange  and 
dangerous  a  preciBptor,  I  became,  acquainted  with  your 
unfortunate  sister  at  some  sports  of  the  young  people  in 
the  suburbs,  which  she  frequented  by  stealth— and  her 
ruin  proved  an  interlude  to  the  tragic  scenes  in  which  I 
was  now  deeply  engaged.  Yet  this  let  roe  say ^^— the  vil- 
lany  was  not  premeditated,  and  I  was  firmly  resolved  lo 
do  her  all  the  justice  which  marriage  could  do,  so  sooq 
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as  I  should  be  able  to  extricate  myself  from  n^  unhappy 
course  of  life,  and  embrace  some  one, more  suited  to  my 
birth.  I  bad  wild  visions^ — visions  of  conducting  her  as 
if  to  some  poor  retreat,  and  introducing  her  at  once  to 
rank  and  fortune  she  never  dreamt  of«  A  friend,  at  my 
request,  attempted  a  negociation  with  my  fatlier,  whibb 
was  protracted  for  some  time,  and  renewed  at  dijffer- 
ent  intervals.  At  length,  and  just  when  I  expected 
my  father's  pardon,  he  learned  by  some  means  or  other 
my  infamy,  painted  in  even  exaggerated  colours,  which 
was,  God  knows,  unnecessary.  He  wrote  me  a  letter — 
how  it  found  me  out,  I  know  not — enclosing  me  a  sum 
of  money,  and  disowning  me  for  ever.  1  became  despe- 
rate— I  became  frantic — I  readily  joined  Wilson  in  a 
perilous  smuggling  adventure  in  which  we  miscarried^  and 
was  willingly  blinded  by  bis  Id^ic  to  consider  the  robbery 
of  the  officer  of  the  customs  in  Fife  as  a  fair  and  hon- 
ourable reprisal.  Hitherto  I  bad  observed  a  certain  line 
in  my  criminality,  and  stood  free  of  assaults  upon  person- 
al property,  but  now  I  felt  a  wild  pleasure  in  disgracing 
myself  as  much  as  possible. 

'^  The  plunder  was  no  object  to  me.  I  abandoned  that 
to  my  comrades,  and  only  asked  the  post  of  danger.  I 
remember  well,  thott  when  I  stood  with  ipy  <kawn  sword 
guarding  the  door  while  they  ^ommi^d  (he  felony^  I 
bad  not  a  thought  of  my  own  safety.  I  was  only  medi-. 
tating  on  my  sense  *of  supposed  wrong  froiBt  my  family, 
my  impotent  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  bow  it  would  sound 
m  the  haughty  ears  of  the  famUy  of  WiUingbam,  that  one 
of  their  d^M^ndants,  and  the  heup-apparent  of  their  hon- 
o«irs,  should  ^rish  by  the  bands  of  the  hangman  for 
rd>bing  a  Scottish  ganger  of  a  sum  not  equal  toone-0fih  part 
of  the  money  1  h$d  in  my  pocket-book.  We  were  taken — I 
expected  no  less.  We  were  condemned — that  also  I  kx>k- 
ed  for.  But  death,  as  he  af^proached  nearer,  kx>ked  grimly ; 
and  tlie  recollection  of  your  sister's  destitute  condition  de- 
termined me  OB  an  eSm  to  save  my  life.-^l  forgot  to  tell 
you,  that  in  Edinburgh  I  again  met  the  woman  Murdock-^ 
son  and  b^  daughter.  She  had  kXkmed  the  camp  whe^ 
young,  and  had  now,  under  pretence  of  a  trifling  traffic. 
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been  too  familiar*  Our  first  meedng  was  stonhy  ;  boll 
was  liberal  of  wfaat  money  I  bad,  and  she  forgot  or  seem- 
ed to  ftigel,  Ihe  iojury  faer  daughter  had  reoeiTed.  The 
unfortunate  girl  herself  seemed*  bardly  eren  to  know  her 
sediieery&r  JesS'to  retain  any  sense  of  the  injury  she  had 
.received.  Her  mind  is  tc^Uy  alienated,  whioh,  according 
to  ber  motlier's  accotn^  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
a»  unfavourable  confinement.  But  it  was  my  doing. 
Here  was  another  stone  knitted  round  my  neck  to  sink 
-me  into  the. pit  <rf  perditioQ.  Every  look— ^very  word 
of  tbia  poor  creature— ber  false  spirits — her  imperfect 
recollections — ^her  allusiofis  to  things  which  she  bad  for- 
gpttlsp,  but  which  were  reccurded  in  my  conscience,  were 
stabs  of  a  poniard— «8tabs  did  I  say  9— they  were  tearing 
with  hot  pincers,  and  scalding  the  raw  •  wound  with  burn-^ 
ieg  sulphur— they  were  to  be  endured,  however,  and 
they  uf^re  eodured.-r*l  return  to  my  prison  thoughts. 
.  ''  It  was  not  the  least  miserable  of  them  that  yopr 
aster's  time  approached.  I  knew  her  dread  of  you  and 
of  her  father.  She.  often  said  she  would  die  a  thousand 
deaths  ere  you  should  know  her  shame— yet  her  confine* 
ment  must  be  provided  for.  I  knew  this  woman  Mur- 
dockson  was  an  infernal  bag,  but  I  thought  she  loved  me, 
and  that  money  would  make  her  true.  She  had  procur* 
ed  a  file  for  Wilson,  and  a  spring-saw  for  me  ;  and  she 
undertook  readily  to.  take  charge  of  Efiie  during  her 
illness,  in  which. she  had  skill  enough  to  give  the  neces- 
sary asiHstaiu^e.  I  gave  her  the  money  which  my  father 
had  salt  me.  It  was  settled  that  she  should  receive  Effie 
into  her  house  in  the  meantime,  and  wait  for  farther  di- 
rections from  me,  w^hen  I  should  efiect  my  escape.  I* 
comrnunicated  this  purpose,  and  recommended  the  old 
hag  .to  poor  Effie  by  a.  fetter,  in  which  I  recollect  that  I 
endeavoured  to  support  the  character  of  Macheath  under 
condennaation — a  fine,  gay,  bold-faced  ruffian,  who  is 
game  to  the  la^t.  Such,  and  so  wretchedly  poor,  was  my 
ambition  I  Yet  I  had  resolved  to  forsake  the  courses  1 
&*  ,voL*n. 
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btd  been  engtsed  iii>  ahonkl  I  beso  fortoMlie  «i  taescape 
the  gibbet.  My  destga  was  to  many  your  skter,  and  go 
over  tQ  tbe  West  Indies.  I  bad  stiU  a  cenaidefdUe  sum 
of  mouty  lefii  and  Itru^ed  to  be  able  io  one  iray  or  otber 
U>  provide  lor  myself  aed  my  wife. 

^<  We  made  the  aUemfit  to  escape,  and  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Wilson,  who  iositfed  upon  going  first,  it  totally  miscar- 
ried. Tbe  undaunted  and  selinlemed  manner  in  wluch  be 
aacrificed  himself  to  redeem  his  ^rror^  and  accomplish  my 
escape  from  the  Tolbootb-Chtircb,  you  nattst  have  heard  of 
*-*aU  Scotland  rang  with  it.  It  was  a  gaUant  and  extraor- 
dinary dieed^*-All  men  spoke  of  it— all  men,  even  those 
who  most  condemned  the  habits  and  crimes  of  this  self-de- 
voted mas,  praised  the  hercusm  of  his  friendship.  I  have 
nmny  vices,  but  cowardice,  or  want  of  gratitude,  are  none 
of  the  number.  I  resolved  to  requite  his  generosity,  and 
even  your  sister's  safety  became  a  secondary  eonsideraliDB 
with  ine  for  the  time.  To  efiect  Wtlson's  liberation  was 
my  principal  object,  and  1  doubted  not  tq  find  the  means. 

''  ITet  I  did  not  forget  Effie  neither.  The  bloodhounds 
of  the  law  were  so  close  after  me  that  I  d^red  not  trust  my- 
self near  any  &(  my  old  haunts,  but  old  M urcbckson  met  me 
by  appointment,  and  informed  me  that  your  sister  had  hap- 
ptly  been  delivered  of  a  boy.  I  diarged  the  hag  to  keep  her 
patient's  mindeasy,  and  let  her  want  for  nothing  that  money 
could  purchase,  and  I  retreated  to  Fife,  where,  amcmg  my 
old  associates  of  Wilson's  gang,  I  hid  myself  in  those  places 
of  concealment  where  the  men  ei^aged  in  that  desperate 
trade  ^re  used  to  find  security  for  themselves,  and  their  un- 
customed goods.  Men  who  are  disobedient  both  to  human 
and  divine  laws,  are  not  always  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
•courage  and  generosity.  We  were  assured  that  the  mob  of 
£dinburgh,strongiy  moved  with  the  hardship  of  Wilson's  sit- 
uation, and  the  gaQantry  of  his  conductyWot^  back  any  bold 
attefflf)t  that  might  be  made  to  rescue  him  even  from  the 
foot  of  tbe  gibbet.  Desperate  as  the  attempt  seemed,  upon 
my  declaring  myself  ready  to  lead  the  onset  on  the  guard, 
I  found  no  want  of  followers  ivho  engaged  to  stand  by  me, 
and  returned  to  Liotbian,  soon  joined  by  sohm  steady  asso- 
ciates, prepared  to  act  whenever  the  occasion  might  require 
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<<  I  b§ffe  HP  4«!mI|I  Isji^oiild  bife  i^eso^e^  him  ft»ak  tfae 
v^jy  noose  th^t  cl«ii(^kd  ovffr  bi^  b^a4)"  be  cootiQued 
with  animal^cHH  wJh}Qb«§Qme4  a  fla^  o(  tb?  uiilQreat  wbicb 
he  bad  takm  h  SMch  ^i^pioH^  (  ^*  bMt  9«l>Q«|!^  oiber  pret 
cautions,  the  magistrates  ha4  latwti  9iMb  fUgftMe^t  fsiwe 
aftenv^ds  learoed,  bjF  tb^  mibiHW  wr«^  Porteoiis» 
whbb  effectually  disc;flNi|(^r^  ipy  u^easitfeg.  Tbcgr  mr 
ticlfiated,  bf  balf an  iMHiTf  tbe  ordioiiry  petiod  for  weeut 
lioQ  I  apd  as  it  ba4  bei^  resolved  amoogii,  us,  dial»  iof 
fear  of  observation  frpq^  the  officers  of  jpstice,  we  should 
sot  show  ourselves  uppD  the  street  unti)  tbe  titpi^e  of  (^ctioii 
approached,  it  followed  that  all  was  over  before  ouc  M^mjpi 
at  a  refcue  coiaiaeiiced*  It  did  comfneoce^  however^  and 
I  gaiiM^  the  scafibld,  a^  cut  the  rope  wilb  P»y  own 
band.  It  wi^  too  la^  I  The  bold,  stout-heartedi  gener* 
ous  criminal  was  no  nioris— ^and  vengeance  was  all  tbat 
reinaii^d  tp  us^^a  vengeance,  as  I  tlien  thought,  doubly 
due  fronj  oiy  band,  tp  whom  Wilson  bad  given  life  ainl 
liberty,  when  he  could  as  easily  have  secured  bis  own.'' 

''  O,  8ir»"  said  JeiMMe,  ''  did  the  Scripture  never  eome 
roto  your  mind, '  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  it  ?' " 

"  Scripture  1  Why,  I  had  not  opened  a  Bible  for  five 
years,"  answered  Staunton. 

"  Waes  me,  sirs,"  said  Jeanie — "  and  a  minister's  son 
too!" 

^*  It  is  natural  for  you  to  say  so ;  yet  do  not  infierrupt 
me,  but  let  me  finish  my  moat  accinrsed  histpry.  The 
beast,  Porteous,  who  kept  firipg  on  the  people  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  necessary,  became  the  object  of  tlieiii? 
hatred  for  having  overdone  his  duty,  and  of  mine  foe 
having  done  it  too  well.  We— that  is,  I  and  the  other  deter- 
mined friends  of  Wilson,  resolved  to  be  avenged ;  but 
caution  was  necessary.  I  thought  I  bad  been  marked  by 
one  of  the  officers,  and  therefore  continued  to  lurk  about 
the  vicinity  of  Edinbur^,  but  without  daring  to  venture 
within  the  walls.  At  length  1  visited,  at  the  hazard  o( 
my  life,  the  place  where  I  lioped  to  find  my  future  wife 
and  my  son — ^^tbey  were  both  gone.  Dame  Murdoekson 
informed  me,  that  so  soon  as  Effie  heard  of  the  miscar- 
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riageof  the- attempt  to  rescue  W3son,f  and  (be  hot  ptirsait 
after  me,  sbe  ieU  inloabraiD  fever;  tEmd  that  being 
one  day  obSged  to  go  out  on  some  neeessarj  business  and 
teave  ber  alope,  sbe  bad  taken  tb«C  eppc^umtyto  escape, 
and  sbe  bed  not  seen  ber  sinee*  I  loaded  her  with  re- 
proaohes^i  to  wbieb  sbt  listened  with  the  most  provoking 
and  caUous  composure  ;  lor  it  is  one  of  ber  attributes, 
that,  violent  and .  fierce  as  sbe  is  upon  most  occasions, 
there  are  some  in  whiob  she  shows  the' most  knperturba-* 
ble  calmness.  I  threatened  her  wkh  justice ;  she  said  I 
bad  more  reason  to  fear  justice  than  she  bad.  i  feh  she 
was  right,  and  was  silenced.  1  threatened  her  wirii  vea- 
geaoce  ;  the  replied  in  nearlj  the  same  words,  that,  to 
judge  by  injuries  received,  I  had  more  pe«fson  to  fear  her 
vengeance,  than  she  to  dread  mine.  She  was  again 
right,  and  I  was  teft  without  an  answer.-  I  flung  myself 
(torn  her  in  indignation,  and  employed  a  comrade  to  make 
in^iry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Leonardos  cowcerning 
your  sister ;  but  ere  I  received  his  answer,  the  opening 
quest  of  a  well-scented  terrier  of  the  law  drove  me  from 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  to  a  more  distant  and  secluded 
place^  of  concealment.  A  secret  and  trusty  emissary  at 
length  brought  me  the  account  of  Porteous's  condemna^ 
tion,  and  of  your  sister*s  imprisonment  on  a  criminal 
charge ;  thus  astounding  one  of  mine  ears,  while  he  grat-» 
ified  the  other. 

*«  1  again  ventured  to  the  Pleasance — again  charged 
Murdockson  with  treachery  to  the  unfortunate  Effie  and 
her  child,  though  I  could  oonceive  no  reason,  save  that 
of  appropriating  the  whole  of  the  money  I  had  lodged 
with  her.  Your  narrative  throws  light  onthis,  and  shows 
another  motive,  not  less  powerful  because  less  evident — 
the  desire  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  seducer  of  her 
daughter, — the  destroyer  at  once  of  her  reason  and  rep- 
utation. Great  Grod  !  how  I  wish  that,  instead  of  the 
revenge  she  made  choice  of,  she-  had  delivered  me  up  to 
the  cord  !" 

"  But  what  account  did  the  wretched  woman  give  of 
Effie  and  the  bairn  ?"  said  Jeanie,  who,  during  this  long. 
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aod  agkadaf  namUiFe,  bad  finoness  und  4iao9i;iittteiit 
eD<>ugh  to  ke^  bee  e3re  oil  SMcb  points  9»  might  throw 
light  00  her  sister's  mififortuues. 

<<  She  would  giFe  aooe,"  said  StAiuHpo  ;  <<  she  said 
the  roolber  laad^  a  mooolight  flittii^  from  her  house  with 
the  iofant  ia  her  arras^^Hthtft  she  hi|4  ae^er  s9eo  either  ot 
them  since — that  the  lass  might  ha? e  thrown  the  child 
into  the  North  Loch  or  the  Quany  Holes,  for  what  she 
knew,  and  it  was  like  eapMigh  she  had  do^e  so*" 

^  And  how  came  you  to  believe  that  she  did  not  speak 
the  fatal  truth  V^  said  Jeanie,  tremblii^* 

^*  Because,  oo  this  second  ooeasioB,  I  saw  her  daugi^ 
ter,  and  I  understood  frocp  her,  tbai;»in  fact,  the  child  bad 
been  removed  or  destroyed  dufing  the  ilbiess  of  the  mbth-^ 
er.  But  all  knowledge  to  be  got  from  ber  b  ao  uocertaiii 
and  indirect,  that  I  could  not  collect  a^y  iartber  ciocum^ 
stances*  Oaly  the  diabolical  cbarncter  of  old  Murdoek* 
son  makes  me  au^ir  the  worst.'^ 

<^  The  last  account  agceei?  with  that  g^tm  by  my  poor 
sister,"  said  Jeanie ;  ^^  but  gang  on  wi'  yoiir  ak  tale,  sir." 

<^  Of  this  I  am  certain,"  said  Stauntoq,  **  that  Effie« 
in  her  seases,  and  with  her  knowledge,  aeiser  iaj«f!ed  any 
livii^  creattire — But  whai  could  I  do  in  her  ei^^alpaiioa  1 
Nothtng— ^and,  therefiore^  my  whole  thoughts  were  ^med 
towards  her  safety.  I  was  under  the  ctf rsed  neoessity  of 
suppressing  my  feelingB  towards  Murdockson  ;  my  life 
was  in  the  hag^s  haiM^--4h|^t  I  eared  not  for  |  but  on  my 
life  hung  that  of  your  sister.  I  spoke  the  wretdi  (Sur  ; 
I  appeared  to  confide  ra  her  ;  and  to  me,  sq  iar  as  I  waa 
personally  concerned,  she  gave  proofs  of  ^tjraof dmary 
fidelity.  I  was  at  first  uncertain  what  measures  I  ought 
to  adopt  for  your  sister's  liberation,  when  the  gsneral  rage 
excited  among  the  citiieos  of  Edinburgh  on  aeeovnC  of  ^ 
the  reprieve  of  Porteous,  suggested  to  me  the  daring  i<le* 
of  forcing  the  jail,  and  at  once  oanyiag  off  your  si«ber 
from  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  bringing  to  condiga 
punishment  a  anscreant,  who  bad  tormented  the  unfortu- 
nate Wilson,  even  in  the  hour  of  'death,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  wild  Indian  taken  captive  by  a  hostile  tribe.    1 
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flung  my«elf  among  the  rauhitude  in  the  moment  of  fer- 
mentation^-— so  did  others  among  Wikon's  niates,  who 
had,  like  me,  been  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  glutting 
their  ejres  \^th  Porteous*s  execution.  All  was  organized, 
and  I  was  chosen  for  the  captain.  I  felt  not — I  do  not 
now  feel,  compunction  for  what  was  to  be  done,  and  has 
ttnce  been  executed. " 

"  O !  Gtxi  forgive  ye,  sir,  and  bring  ye  to  a  better 
sense  of  your  ways  !'*  exclaimed  Jeanie,  in  horror  at  the 
avowal  of  such  violent  sentiments. 

"  Amen,"  replied  Staunton,  "  if  my  sentiments  are 
wrong.  But  I  repeat,  that,  although  wiBing  to  aid  the 
deed,  I  could  have  wished  them  to  have  chosen  another 
leader  ;  because  I  foresaw  that  the  great  and  general 
duty  of  the  night  would  interfere  with  the  assistance 
which  I  proJ>osed  to  render  EflSe.  I  gave  a  commission, 
however,  to  a  trusty  friend  to  protect  her  to  a  place  of 
safety,  so  soon  as  the  fatal  procession  had  left  the  jail. 
But  for  no  persuasions  which  I  could  use  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment,  or  which  my  comrade  employed  at  more 
length,  after  the  mob  had  taken  a  different  direction, 
could  the  unfortunate  girl  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
prison.  His  arguments  were  all  wasted  upon  the  hifatu- 
ated  victim,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  in  order  to 
attend  to  his  own  safety.  Such  was  his  account ;  but, 
perhaps  he  persevered  less  steadily  in  his  attempt  to  per- 
suade her,  than  I  would  have  done.'' 

"  Effie  was  right  to  remain,"  said  Jetarie  ;  ^  and  I 
love  her  the  better  for  it.** 

"Why  will  you  say  so  9**  said  Staunton. 

"  You  cannot  understand  my  reasons,  sir,  if  I  should 
render  them,"  answered  Jeanie,  composedly ;  "  they  that 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  their  enemies  have  no  taste  for  the 
wdl-spring  of  Kfe." 

"  My  hopes,'*  said  Staunton,  "  were  thus  a  second 
time  disappointed.  My  next  efibrts  were  to  bring  her 
through  her  trial  by  means  of  yourself.  How  I  urged  it, 
and  where,  you  Cannot  have  forgotten.  I  do'  not  blame 
you  for  your  refusal ;  it  was  founded,  I  am  convinced, 
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<tn  princi]^,  and  not  on  ui<fi^reQC€r  to  joar  sister^s 
fate.  For  me^  jndge  of  me  as  a  man  frantic  ;  I  knew 
not  what  hand  to  turn  to,  and  all  my  efforts  were  una- 
▼ailiag.  In  this  condition,  and  close  beset  on  ail  sides,  1 
thought  of  what  might  be  done  by  means  of  my  family  and 
their  influence.  1  fled  from  Scotland — 1  reached  this 
place — my  miserably  wasted  and  unhappy  appearance 
procured  me  from  my  father  that  pardon,  which  a  parent 
finds  it  so  hard  to  refase,  even  to  the  most  undeserving 
son.  And  here  I  have  awaited  in  anguish  of  mind, 
which  the  condemned  criminal  might  envy,  the  event  of 
your  sister's  trial."  •  . 

"  Without  taking  any  steps  for  her  relief  1'*  said  Jeanie* 

^  To  the  last  I  hc^d  her  case  might  terminate  mora 
favourably ;  and  it  is  only  two  days  since  that  the  fatal 
tidings  reached  me.  My  resolution  was  instandy  taken. 
I  mounted  my  best  horse,  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
utmost  haste  to  London,  and  there  compounding  with 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  yoor  sbter's  safety,  by  surren- 
dering to  him,  in  the  person  of  the  heir  of  the  family  of 
Willingham,  the  notorious  George  Robertson,  the  accom- 
plice of  Wilson,  the  breaker  of  the  Tolbooth  prison,  and 
the  well-known  leader  of  the  Porteous  mob." 

**  But  would  that  save  my  sister  ?"  said  Jeante,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  It  would,  as  I  should  drive  my  bargain,"  said  Staun- 
ton. **  Queens  love  revenge  ms  well  as  their  subjects — 
Little  as  jou  seem  to  esteem  it,  it  is  a  poison  which  pleases 
all  palates,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant*  Prime  mmis*- 
ters  love  no  less  the  power  of  pleasing  sovereigns  by  grat- 
ifying th^ir  passions.  The  life  of  an  obscure  villa^  girl  ? 
Why,  1  might  ask  the  best  of  the  crown-jewels  for  laying 
the  bead  of  such  an  insolent  conspiracy  at  the  foot  of  her 
Msyesty,  with  the  certainty  of  being  gratified.  All  my 
other  plans  have  failed,  but  this  could  not — Heaven  is  just^ 
however,  and  would  not  honour  me  with  making  this  vol- 
untary atonement  for  the  injury  I  have  done  your  lister.  I 
had  not  rode  ten  miles,  when  my  horse,  the  best  and  most 
sure-footed  animal  in  this  country,  fell  with  me  on  a  level 
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piee^of  rotd,  is  if  be  h$ti  been  struck  bj  a  eaiiiMn*AoC. 
I  was  greatly  hurt,  and  was  broi^bt  bade  here  'm  the  rouK 
eraUe  ccmdition  in  which  jrou  now  see  me." 

As  young  Stauotoo  bad  come  to  the  conclusioDy  die 
iervant  cqp«»ed  the  door,  atxl,  with  a  v(Nce  which  seemed 
intended  radier  for  a  signal  ^^  merely  the  announciDg 
of  a  visit,  said,  *^  His  Reverence,  ar,  is  comii^  op  stairs 
10  wait  upon  you.'' 

'^  For  Crod's  sake,  bide  yoorseU^  Jeanie,"  esKckioied 
StaitataDi  **  ia  that  drejniog  ck>sei !" 

'<  No,  sir,"  said  Jeanie ;  ^  as  I  am  here  for  nae  iIRp  1 
eagna  take  the  shame  of  biding  a>yself  firae  the  master  o' 
die  house." 

*'  But,  good  Heavens !"  exchnmed  €ieorge  Staunton, 
**  dp  but  corisider" 

Ere  he  could  complete  the  sentence,  bis  foiber  entered 
ibe  apartment.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

And  BOW,  win  pardoo,  tostihn,  kindBett,  draw 
The  yootb  from  rice  1  wtH  hoaour,  daty,  law  f 

-      CraUe, 

j£ANu:  arose  from  her  seat,  and  made  l»r  quiet  rer- 
trenee,  when  the  dder  Mr.  St»inton  entered  the  apart* 
meol.  His  astoni^ment  was  extreme  at  finding  bis  son . 
in  such  company. 

^^  I  perceive,  madam,"  he  said,  ^^  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take reqpectmg  you,  and  ought  to  have  left  the  task  of  in- 
terroigating  you,  and  of  rightkig  your  wrongs,  to  this  young 
men,  #ith  Whom,  docribtless,  you  have  been  formerly  ac- 
quainted*^' 

^^  It^s  uQwilting  on  ray  part  that  I  am  here,"  said  Jean* 
lis ;  <<  the  servant  told  me  bis  master  wished  to  speak 
with  me." 

"  There  goes  the  purpk  coat  over  my  ears,"  jnur- 
mured  Tummas.     **D— n   her,   why   must  she  needs 
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Speak  the  tnitti,  wfaen  she  covli  have  as  well  said  any- 
thing else  she  had  a  mind  V^ 

"  Greorge,"  said  Mr.  Staunton,  **  if  you  are  still— ^as 
you  have  ever  been — lost  to  all  selfnrespect,  you  might  at 
least  have  spared  your  father,  and  your  father's  house, 
such  a  disgraceful  scene  as  this.** 

"  Upon  my  life— upon  my  soul,  sir !"  said  George, 
throwing  his  feet  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  starting 
from  his  recumbent  posture. 

"  Your  life,  sir !"  interrupted  his  father,  with  melan- 
choly iMmness, — **  What  sort  of  life  has  it  been  ?— Your 
soul !  alas !  what  regard  have  you  ever  paid  to  it  ?  Take 
care  to  reform  both  ere  offering  either  as  pledges  of  your 
sincerity." 

"  On  my  honour,  sir,  you  do  me  wrong,"  answered 
George  Stiunton ;  **  I  have  been  all  that  you  can  call 
me  that's  bad,  but  in  the  present  instance  you  do  me  in- 
justice.    By  my  honour,  you  do !" 

^^  Your  tuMiour !"  said  bis  father,  and  turned  from  him, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  upbraiding  contempt,  to  Jeanie. 
*^  From  you,  young  woman,  I  neither  ask  nor  expect  any 
explanation ;  but,  as  a  father  alike,  and  as  a  clergyman, 
I  request  your  departure  from  this  house.  If  your  ro- 
mantic story  has  been  other  than  a  pretext  to  find  admis- 
sion into  it,  (which,  from  the  society  in  which  you  first 
appeared,  I  may  be  permitted  to' doubt,)  you  will  find  a 
justice  of  peace  within  two  miles,  with  whom,  more  pro- 
perly than  with  me,  you  may  lodge  your  complaint." 

"  This  shall  not  be,"  said  George  Staunton,  starting  up 
to  his  feet.  **  Sir,  you  are  naturally  kind  and  humane — 
you  shall  not  become  cruel  and  inhospitable  on  my  ac- 
count. Turn  out  that  eavesdropping  rascal,"  pointing  to 
'  Thomas,  **  and  get  what  hartshorn  drops,  or  what  better 
receipt  you  haVe  against  fainting,  and  I  will  explain  to  you 
in  two  words  the  connection  betwixt  this  young  woman 
and  me.  She  shall  not  lose  her  fair  character  through  me 
—1  have  done  too  much  mischief  to  her  family  already, 
and  I  know  too  well  wliat  belongs  to  the  loss  of  fame." 

10      VOL,    II 
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"  Leave  the  rooni,  sir,**  said  the  Rector  to  the  servam ; 
and  when  the  man  had  obeyed,  he  carefully  shut  the 
door  behind  him.  Then  addressirfg  his  son,  he  said 
sternly,  "  Now,  sir,  what  new  proof  of  your  infamy  have 
you  to  impart  to  me  *?" 

Young  Staunton  was  about  to  speak,  but  it  was  one  of 
those  moments  when  persons,who,  like  Jeanie  Deans,  pos- 
sess the  advantage  of  a  steady  courage  and  unruffled 
temper,  can  assume  the  superiority  over  more  ardent 
but  less  determined  spirits. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  to  the  elder  Staunton,  "  ye  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  ask  your  ain  son  to  reiider  a  reason 
of  his  conduct.  But  respecting  me,  I  am  but  a  way-far- 
ing traveller,  no  ways  obligated  or  indebted  to  you,  unless 
it  be  for  the  meal  of  meat  which,  in  my  ain  country,  is 
willingly  gien  by  rich  or  poor,  according  to  their  ability, 
to  those  who  need  it ;  and  for  which,  forby  that,  I  am 
willing  to  make  payment,  if  I  didna  think  it  would  be  an 
affiont  to  offer  siller  in  a  house  like  this — only  I  dinna 
ken  the  fashions  of  the  country." 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  young  woman,"  said  the  Rec- 
tor, a  good  deal  surprised,  and  unable  to  conjecture 
whether  to  impute  Jeanie's  language  to  simplicity  or  im- 
pertinence— "  this  may  be  all  very  well —  but  let  me 
bring  it  to  a  point.  Why  do  you  stop  this  young  man's 
mouth,  and  prevent  his  communicating  to  his  father  and 
bis  best  friend,  an  explanation  (since  he  says  he  has  one) 
of  circumstances  which  seem  in  themselves  not  a  little 
suspicious  ?" 

"  He  may  tell  of  his  ain  afiairs  what  he  likes,"  answer- 
ed Jeanie ;  "  but  my  family  and  friends  have  nae  right 
to  hae  ony  stories  told  anent  them  without  their  express 
desire  ;  and,  as  they  canna  be  here  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, I  entreat  ye  wadna  ask  Mr.  George  Rob — I  mean 
Staunton,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  ony  questions  anent 
me  or  my  folk  ;  for  I  maun  be  free  to  teU  you  that  he 
will  neither  have  the  bearing  of  a  Christian  nor  a  gende 
man,  if  he  answers  you  against  my  express  desire." 

"  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  met  with 
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said  die  Rector,  as,  after  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  on  the 
piacid,  yet  modest  countenance  of  Jeanie,  be  turned  them 
suddenly  upon  his  son.      "  What  have  you  to  say,  sir  V* 

*'  That  1  feel  1  have  been  too  hasty  in  my  promise, 
sir,"  answered  Greorge  Staunton ;  **  1  have  no  title  to 
make  any  communications  respecting  the  affiiirs  of  this 
young  person's  family  without  her  assent." 

The  elder  Mr.  Staunton  turned  his  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other  with  marks  of  surprise. 

^*  This  is  more,and  worse  I  fear,"  he  said,  addressing 
his  son,  ^*  than  one  of  your  frequent  and  disgraceful  con- 
nections— I  insist  upon  knowing  the  mystery." 

^*  I  have  already  said,  sir,"  replied  his  son,  rather  sul- 
lenly, **  that  I  have  no  title  to  mention  the  affairs  of  this 
young  woman's  family  without  her  consent." 

^^  And  I  hae  nae  mysteries  to  explain,  sir,"  said  Jeanie, 
*'  but  only  to  pray  you  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
a  gentleman,  to  permit  me  to  go  safe  to  the  next  public- 
house  on  the  Lunnon  road." 

^^  I  shall  take  care  of  your  safety,"  said  young  Siaun-. 
ton ;  ^'  you  need  ask  that  favour  from  no  one." 

"  Do  you  say  so  before  my  face  ?"  said  the  justly-in- 
censed father.  *^  Perhaps,  sir,  you  intend  to  fill  up  the 
cup  of  disobedience  and  profligacy  by  forming  a  low  and 
disgraceful  marriage  9  But  let  me  bid  you  beware."        • 

''  If  you  were  feared  for  sic  a  thing  happemng  w^'  me, 
sir,"  said  Jeanie,  '*  1  can  only  say,  that  not  fop  aK  the 
land  that  lies  between  the  twa  ends  of  the  rainbow  wad 
I  be  the  woman  that  should  wed  your  son." 

"  There  is  something  very  singular  in  all  this,"  said  the 
elder  Staunton  ;  *^  follow  me  into  the  next  room,  young 
woman." 

"  Hear  me  speak  first,"  said  the  young  man.  "  1  have 
but  one  word  to  say.  I  (confide  entirely  in  your  pru- 
dence ;  tell  my  father  as  much  or  as  little  of  these  mat- 
ters as  you  will,  he  shall  know  neither  more  nor  less 
from  me." 

His  father  darted  to  him  a  glance  of  indignation,  which 
softened  into  sorrow  as  he  saw  him  sink  down  on  the 
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caacby  exhausted  wUh  the  scene  hehtd  undergeoe.  He 
left  the  apartmepty  and  Jeanie  followed  bim,  George  Staun- 
ton raising  himself  as  she  passed  the  door-way,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  word,  '^  Remember !"  in  a  tone  as  monitory 
as  it  was  uttered  >y  Charles  L  upon  the  jscaflbld.  Ti^ 
elder  Staunton  led  the  way, into  a  small  parlour,  and  shut 
the  door. 

^'  Young  womqin/'  ^id  he,  "  tbere^  is  something  in 
your  face  and  appearappe  thiat  marks  both  sense  and 
simplicity,  and,  if  X  am  pQt  deceived,  mnocence  also — 
Should  it  be  otherwise,  I  can  only  say,  you  are  the 
most  accomplished  hypocrite  I  have  ever  seen.' — I  ask  to 
know  no  secret  that  you  have  unwillingiiess  to  divulge, 
least  of  all,  those  which  concern  my  son.  His  conduel 
has  given  me  too  much  unhappiness  to  permit  me  to  hope 
comfort  or  satisfaction  from  him.  If  you  are  such  as  I 
suppose  you,  believe  me,  that  whatever  unhappy  circum- 
stances may  have  connected  you  with  George  Staunton, 
the  sooner  you  break  them  through  the  better." 

"  I  think  I  understand  your  meaning,  sir,"  replied  Jean- 
ie ;  '^  and  as  ye  are  s^e  frank  as  to  speak  o'  the  young 
gentleman  in  sic  a  way,  I  must  needs  say  that  it  is  but 
die  second  time  of  my  speaking  wi'  him  in.  our  lives,  and 
^hat  I  bae  heard  frae  him  on  these  twa  occasions  has 
been  such  that  I  never  wish  to  hear  the  like  agam." 

^^  Then  it  is  yopr  real  intention  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  proceed  to  London  9"  said  the  Rector. 

"  Certainly,  gar  5  for  I  may  say,  in  one  sense,  that  the 
avenger  of  blood  is  behind  me  ;  ioid  if  I  were  but  assured 
against  mischief  by  the  way"- 

'^  I  have  ipade  inquiries,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  after 
the  suspicious  characters  you  described.  ^  They  have  left 
their  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  as  they  may  be  lurking 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  you  say  you  have  special 
reason  to  apprehend  violence  from  them,  I  will  put  you 
ynder  the  charge  of  a  steady  person,  who  will  protect  you 
as  far  as  Stamford,  and  see  you  into  a  light  coach,  whic^ 
goes  from  thence  to  London." 
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"  A  eoach  is  not  for  the  like  of  me,  sir,"  said  Jeanie, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  a  stage-coach  was  unknown,  as,  in- 
deed, they  were  then  only  used  hi  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liondon. 

Mr.  Staunton  brieiy  explained  that  she  would  find 
that  mode  of  conveyance  more  commodious,  cheaper, 
and  more  safe  than  travelling  on  horseback.  She  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  with  so  much  singleness  of  heart, 
that  he  was  induced  to  ask  her  whether  she  wanted  the 
pecuniary  means  of  prosecuting  her  joum^.  She  thank- 
ed him,  but  said  she  had  enough  for  her  purpose;  ani, 
indeed,  she  had  huisbanded  her  stock  with  great  care. 
This  reply  served  also  to  remove  some  doubts,  which 
naturally  enough  still  floated  in  Mr.  Staunton's  mind,  re- 
specting her  character  and  real  purpose,  and  satisfied 
him,  at  least,  that  money  did  not  enter  into  her  scheme 
of  deception,  if  an  impostor  she  should  prove.  He  next 
requested  to  know  what  part  of  the  city  she  wished  to 
go  to. 

"  To  a  very  decent  merchant,  a  cousin  o'  my  ain,  a 
Mrs.  Glass,  sir,  that  sells  snufiT  and  tobacco,  at  the  sign  o' 
the  Thistle,  some  gate  in  the  town." 

Jeanie  communicated  this  tntelligence  with  a  feeling 
that  a  connection  so  respectable  ought  to  give  her  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Staunton  ;  and  she  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  when  he  answered, 

*^  And  is  this  woman  your  only  acquaintance  in  Lon- 
don, my  poor  girl  ?  and  have  you  really  no  better  know- 
ledge where  she  is  to  be  found  ?" 

"  I  was  gaun  to  see  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  forby  Mrs. 
Glass,"  said  Jeanie ;  ^^  and  if  your  honour  thinks  it  would 
be  best  to  go  there  first,  and  get  some  of  his  Grace's 
folk   to  show  me  my  cousin's  shop" 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
people  9"  said  the  Rector. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Her  brain  must  be  something  touched  after  all,  or 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  rely  on  such  introduo 

10*      VOL.    II. 
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tioDS. — ^WeB/'  said  be  akMid,  **  I  must  not  iiqpiiie  mto  tbe 
cause  of  your  journey,  and  so  I  cannot  be  fit  to  give  you 
advice  bcrair  to  manage  it.  But  tbe  lapdbdy  of  the  bouse 
wbere  tbe  coacb  stops  is  a  very  decent  person;  and,  as 
I  use  ber  bouse  sometimes,  I  wUi  give  you  a  recommenda- 
tion to  ber.'' 

Jeanie  tbanked  biip  for  bis  kmdness  vitb  ber  be^ 
curtsy,  and  said,  *'  Tbat  witb  bis  honour's  fine,  and 
ane  from  vforihy  Mrs.  Bickerton,  that  keeps  tbe  Seven 
Stars  at  York,  sbe  did  not  doubt  to  be  weU  taken  out  in 
Lunnon.". 

**  And  now,"  said  be,  *'  I  presume  you  will  be  de«r- 
OMS  to.  set  out  immediately." 

'^  If  I  bad  been  in  an  ipn,  sir,  or  any  suitable  resting- 
place,"  answered  Jeame,  '^  I  wad  not  bave  presumed  to 
use  the  Lord's  day  for  travelling ;  but  as  I  am  on  a  jour-, 
ney  of  mercy,  I  trust  my  doing  so  will  not  bejmputed." 

*^  You  may  if  you  choose^  remain  with  Mrs.  Dsilton  for 
the  evening ;  but  I  desire  you  will  have  no  further  cor- 
respondence with  my  ^on,  who  is  not  a  proper  counsel- 
lor for  a  person  of  your  age,  whatever  your  difficulties 
may  be." 

*'  Your  honour  speaks  ower  trqly  in  that,"^  s^id  Jeapie ; 
*^  it  was  not  with  my  will  that  I  sppke  wi'  him  just  now, 
and — not  to  wish  the  gentleman  ony  thing  but  gude — I 
never  wish  to  see  him  between  the  een  again." 

"  If  you  jdease,"  added  tbe  Rector,  "as  you  seem  to 
be  a  seriously  disposed  young  woman,  you  may  attend 
family  worship  in  tbe  ball  this  evening." 

*'I  thank  your  honour,"  said  Jeanie;  "but  I  am 
doubtful  if  my  attendance  would  be  to  edification." 

"  How !"  said  the  Rector ;  "  so  young,  and  .already 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  doubts  upon  tb^  duties  of  re- 
ligion!" 

"  God  forbid,  sir !"  replied  Jeanie ;  "  it  is  not  for  that ; 
but  I  have  been  bred  in  the  faith  of  the  suffering  remnant 
of  the  presbyterian  doctrine  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  I  can  lawfully  attend  upon  your  fashion  of  worshia 
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seebg  it  has  been  testified  i^ltinstby  mmy  precious  sods 
of  o4ir  kirk,  and  specially  by  my  worthy  father." 

*•  WeB,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  Rector,  with  a  goodr 
humoured  smile,  ''  far  be  it  from  roe  to  put  any  force 
ipon  your  oo^Moiepce ;  and  yet  you  ought  to  recollect 
that  the  same  diviae  grace  dispenses  its  streams  to  other 
kiugdocqs  as  well  as  to  Sootlaod.  As  it  is  as  essential  to 
our  spiritual^  as  water  to  our  earthly  wants,  its  springs, 
various  in  character,  yet  alike  efficacious  in  virtue,  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  Christian  world." 

*'  Ah,  but,"  said  Jeaoie,  ^'  though  the  waters  may  be 
alike,  yet,  with  your  worship's  leave,  the  blessing  upon 
them  may  not  be  equal.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  for 
Naaman  the  Syrian  leper  to  have  bathed  in  Parphar  and 
Abana,  rivers  of  Damascus,  when  it  was  only  the  waters 
of  Jordan  that  were  sanctified  for  the  cure." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Rector,  "  we  will  not  eater  upon  the 
great  debate  betwixt  our  national  churches  at  present. 
We  must  endeavour  to  satisfy  you^  that  at  least,  amongst 
our  errors,  we  preserve  Christian  charity,  and  a  desire 
to  assist  our  brethren." 

He  then  ordered  Mrs.  Dakon  into  his  presence,  and 
consigned  Jeanie  to  her  particular  charge,  with  directions 
to  be  kind  to  her,  and  with  assurances,  that,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  trusty  guide  and  a  good  horse  should  be  ready 
to  conduct  her  to  Stamford.  He  then  took  a  serious 
and  dignified,  yet  kind  leave  of  her,  wishing  her  full  suc- 
cess in  the  obj^ts^of  her  journey,  which  he  kaid  he 
doubted  not  were  laudable,  from  the  soundness  of  think- 
ing which  she  had  displayed  in  conversation. 

Jeanie  was  again  conducted  by  the  housekeeper  to  her 
own  apartment.  But  the  evening  was  not  destined  to 
pass  over  without  further  torment  from  young  Staunton. 
A  paper  was  slipped  into  her  hand  by  the  faithful  Tum- 
mas,  which  intimated  his  young  master's  desire,  or  rattier 
demand,  to  see  her  instandy,  and  assured  her  he  had 
provided  against  interruption. 

"  TeU  your  young  master,"  said  Jeanie,  openly,  and 
regardless  of  all  the  winks  and  signs  by  which  Tummas 
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Strove  to  make  her  comprehend  that  Mrs.  Dahon  was  not 
to  be  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  correspondence, 
"  that  I  promised  faithfuHy  to  his  worthy  father  that  I 
would  not  see  him  again." 

**  Turomas,"  said  Mrs.  Dahon,  **  I  think  you  might  be 
much  more  creditably  empbyed,  considering  the  coat 
you  wear,  and  the  house  yon  lire  in,  than  to  be  carry- 
ing messages  between  your  young  master  and  girls  that 
chance  to  be  in  this  house.'' 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Dalton,  as  to  that,  I  was  hired  to  carry 
messages,  and  not  to  ask  any  questions  about  them  ;  and 
it's  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  refuse  the  young  gentleman's 
bidding,  if  he  were  a  little  wildish  or  so.  If  there  was 
harm  meant,  there's  no  harm  done,  you  see." 

"  However,"  said  Mrs  Dalton,  "  I  gie  you  fair  warn- 
ing, Turomas  Ditton,  that  an  I  catch  thee  at  this  work 
again,  his  Reverence  shall  make  a  clear  house  of  you." 

Thomas  retired,  abashed  and  in  dismay.  The  rest  of 
the  evening  passed  away  without  anything  worthy  of 
notice.  ^ 

Jeanie  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  good  bed  and  a  sound 
sleep  with  grateful  satisiaction,  after  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships of  the  preceding  day ;  and  such  was  her  fatigue, 
that  she  slept  soundly  until  six  o'clock,  when  she  was 
awakened  by  Mrs.  Dalton,  who  acquainted  her  that  her 
guide  and  horse  were  ready,  and  in  attendance.  She 
hastily  rose,  and,  after  her  morning  devotions,  was  soon 
ready  to  resume  her  travels.  The  motherly  ciare  of  the 
housekeeper  had  provided  an  early  breakfast,  and,  after 
she  had  partaken  of  this  refreshment,  she  found  herself 
safe  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  a  stout  Lincolnshire  peas- 
ant, who  was,  besides,  armed  with  pistols,  to  protect  her 
against  any  violence  which,  might  be  ofiered. 

They  trudged  on  in  silence  for  a  mile  or  two  along  a 
country  road,  which  conducted  them,  by  hedge  and  gate- 
way, into  the  principal  highway,  a  little  beyond  Grantham. 
At  length  her  master  of  the  horse  asked  her  whether  her 
name  was  not  Jean,  or  Jane  Deans.  She  answered  in 
the  aflSrmative,  with  some  surprise.     "Then  here's  a 
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ibk  of  a  note  as  cooooms  ]rou,"  said  the  man,  banding  it 
over  Us  left  shoulder.     ''  |l's  from  ^roung  maimer,  as  I 
judge  ;  and  ererj  man  about  Wilfingiuun  is  &in  to  pleas- 
ure bim  either  for  love  or  (bar ;  for  he'll  come  to  be  land 
lord  at  last,  let  them  say  what  they  like." 

Jeaoie  brdie  the  seal  of  the  note,  wfaicfa  was  addressed 
to  her,  and  read  as  folfews  : 

'*  You  refuse  to  see  me.  I  suppose  you  are  shocked 
at  my  character :  but,  in  painting  myself  such  as  I  am, 
you  dbould  give  me  credit  for  my  sincerity.  1  am,  at 
least,  no  hypocrite.  You  refuse,  however,  to  see  me,  and 
your  conduct  may  be  natural-^but  is  it  wise  9  I  have 
expressed  my  anxiety  to  repair  yotu*  aster's  misfortunes 
at  the  expense  of  ray  honour,-*-my  family's  honour-^my 
own  fife ;  and  you  think  me  too  debased  to  be  admitted 
even  ^o  sacrifice  what  I  have  remaining  of  honour,  fame, 
and  Kfe  in  her  cause.  Well,  if  the  c^Serer  be  despised, 
the  victim  is  sttU  ecpially  at  hand ;  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  justice  in  the  decree  of  Heaven,  that  I  shall  not  have 
the  melancholy  credit  of  appearing  to  make  this  sacrifice 
out  of  my  own  free  good-will.  You,  as  you  have  de- 
clined my  concurrence,  must  take  the  whole  upon  your^ 
self.  Go,  then,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and,  when  other 
arguments  fail  you^  tell  him  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
brbg  to  condign  punishment  the  most  active  conspirator 
in  the  Porteous  mob.  He  wiU  hear  you  on  this  topic, 
should  he  be  deaf  to  every  other.  Make  your  own  terms, 
for  they  will  be  at  your  own  making.  You  know  where 
I  am  to  be  found  ;  and  you  may  be  assured  I  will  not 
give  yoM  the  dark  side  of  the  hill,  as  at  Muschat's  Cairn  ; 
I  have  no  thoughts  of  stirring  from  the  house  I  was  born 
in ;  like  the  hare,  I  shall  be  worried  in  the  $eat  I  started 
from.  I  repeat  it— make  your  own  terms.  I  need  not 
remind  you  to  ask  your  sister's  life,  for  that  you  will  do 
of  course;  but  make  terms  of  advantage  for  yourself-— 
ask  weahb  and  reward— ofBce  and  income  for  Butler- 
ask  anything — you  will  get  anything — and  all  for  deliver- 
ing to  the  hands  of  the  executbner  a  man  most  deserv- 
ing of  his  office ; — one  who,  though  young  in  years,  is 
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old  in  wickedness,  and  whose  most  earnest  desire  is,  aftor 
the  storms  of  an  unquiet  life,  to  sleep  and  be  at  rest*^' 

This  extra(»*dbary  letter  was  subscribed  with  the  ini- 
lials  6.  S. 

Jeanie  read  it  o?er  once  or  twice  with  great  attention, 
which  the  slow  pace  of  the  horse,  as  he  stalked  through  a 
deep  lane,  enabled  her  to  do  with  faciUtj. 

When  she  had  perused  this  billet,  her  first  employment 
was  to  tear  it  into  as  small  pieces  as  possible,  and  disperse 
these  pieces  in  the  air  bj  a  few  at  a  time,  so  that  a  doc- 
ument containing  so  perik>us  a  secret  might  not  fall  into 
any  other  person's  hand. 

The  question  how  far,  in  point  of  extremky,  she  was 
entitled  to  save  her  sister's  life  by  sacrificing  that  of  a 
person  who,  though  guilty  towards  the  state,  had  done 
her  no  injury,  formed  the  next  earnest  and  most  painful 
subject  of  consideration.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  denouncing  the  guilt  of  Stacmton,  the  cause  of 
her  sister's  errors  and  misibrtunes,  would  have  been  an 
act  of  just,  and  even  providential  retribution.  But  Jeanie, 
in  the  strict  and  severe  tone  of  morality  in  which  she  was 
educated,  had  to  consider  not  only  the  general  aspect  of 
a  proposed  action,  but  its  justness  and  fitness  in  relation 
to  the  actor,  before  she  could  be,  aoeording  to  her  own 
phrase,  free  to  enter  upon  it.  What  right  had  she  to  make 
a  barter  between  the  lives  of  Staunton  and  of  Effie,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  one  for  the  safety  of  the  other  ?  His  guilt 
— that  guik  for  which  he  was  amenable  to  the  laws — 
was  a  crime  against  the  public  indeed,  but  it  was  not 
against  her. 

Neither  did  it  seem  to  her  that  his  share  in  the  death 
of  Porteous,  though  her  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  using 
violence  to  any  one,  was  in  the  relation  of  a  common 
murder,  against  the  perpetrator  of  which  every  one  is 
called  to  aid  the  public  magistrate.  That  violent  action 
was  blended  with  many  circumstances,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  of  Jeauie's  rank  in  life,  if  they  did  not  altogether 
deprive  it  of  the  character  of  guih,  softened,  at  least,  its 
most  atrocious  features.    The  anxiety  of  the  government 
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to  obtain  conviction  of  some  of  the  (lenders,  had  but 
served  to  increase  the  public  feeling  which  connected  the 
action,  though  violent  and  irregular,  with  the  idea  of  an- 
cient national  independence.  The  rigorous  procedure 
adopted  or  proposed  agamst  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Scotlandr-^the  extremely  unpopular 
and  injudicious  measure  of  compelling  the  Scottish  cler- 
gy, contrary  to  their  principles  and  sense  of  duty,  to  pro- 
mulgate from  the  pulpit  the  reward  c^ered  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  perpetrators  of  this  slaughter,  had  produced 
on  the  pubUc  jnind  the  oppo«te  consequences  from  what 
were  intended  ;  and  Jeanie  felt  conscious,  that  whoever 
should  lodge  information  concerning  that  event,  and  for 
whatsoever  purpose  it  might  be  done,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  independence  of 
Scotland.  With  the  fanaticism  of  the  Scotch  presbyte- 
rians,  there  was  always  mingled  a  glow  of  national  feehng, 
and  Jeanie  trembled  at  the  idea  of  her  name  being  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  "  fause  Monteath,' j 
and  one  or  two  otters,  who,  having  deserted  and  betrayecT- 
the  cause  of  their  country,  are  damned  to  perpetual  fe-* 
membrance  and  execratioa  among  its  peasantry.  Yet, 
to  part  with  Effie's  life  once  more,  when  a  word  spoken 
might  save  it,  pressed  severely  on  the  mind  of  her  affec- 
tionate sister. 

"  The  Lord  support  and  direct  me !"  s^id  Jeanie,  "  for 
it  seems  to  be  his  will  to  try  me  with  difficulties  far  be- 
yond my  ain  strength." 

While  this  thought  passed  through  Jeanie's  mind,  her 
guard,  tired  of  silence,  began  to  show  some  inclination  to 
b.e  communicative.  He  seemed  a  sensible  steady  peasant, 
but  not  having  more  delicacy  or  prudence  than  is  common 
to  those  in  his  situation,  he,  of  course,  chose  the  Willing- 
ham  family  as  the  subject  of  bis  conversation.  From  this 
man  Jeanie  learned  some  particulars  of  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  ignorant,  and  which  we  will  briefly  recapit- 
ulate for  the  information  of  the  reader. 

The  father  of  George  Staunton  had  been  bred  a  soldier, 
and,  during  service  in  the  West  Indies,  had  married  the 
heiress  of  a  wealthy  planter.     By  this  lady  he  had  an  only 
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child,  George  Staunton,  die  unhappy  young  iBun  whd  has 
been  so  pften  mentioned  in  this  narrative.  He  passed  the 
first  part  of  bis  early  youth  under  the  charge  of  a  doting 
mother,  and  in  the  society  of  negro  slaves,  whose  study 
it  was  to  gratify  his  every  caprice.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  worth  and  sense  ;  but  as  he  alone  retained  tolera- 
ble health  among  the  officers  of  the  regiment  he  belonged 
to,  he  was  much  engaged  with  his  duty.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Staunton  was  beautiful  and  wilful,  and  enjoyed  but  deli- 
cate health  ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  affection, 
humanity,  and  a  quiet  disposition,  to  struggle  with  her  on 
the  point  of  her  over-indulgence  to  an  only  child.  In- 
deed, what  Mr.  Staunton  did  do  towards  counteracting 
tlie  baneful  effects  of  his  wife's  system,  only  tended  to 
render  it  more  pernicious ;  for  every  restraint  imposed  on 
the  boy  in  his  father's  presence,  was  compensated  by 
treble  license  during  his  absence.  So  that  George  Staun- 
ton acquired,  even  in  childhood,  the  habit  of  regarding 
his  father  as  a  rigid  censor,  from  whose  severity  he  was 
desirous  of  emancipating  himself  as  soon  and  absolutely 
as  possible. 

When  be  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  when  his  mind 
had  received  all  the  seeds  of  those  evil  weeds  which  af- 
terwards grew  apace,  his  mother  died,  and  his  father,  half 
heart-broken,  returned  to  England.  To  sum  up  her  im- 
prudence and  unjustifiable  indulgence,  she  had  contrived 
to  place  a  considerable  part  of  her  fortune  at  her  son's 
exclusive  control  or  disposal;  in  consequence  of  which 
management,  George  Staunton  had  not  been  long  in  Eng- 
land till  he  learned  bis  independence,  and  how  to  abuse  it. 
His  father  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  defects  of  his 
education  by  placing  him  in  a  well-regulated  seminary. 
But  although  be  showed  some  capacity  for  learning,  his 
riotous  conduct  soon  became  intolerable  to  his  teachers. 
He  found  means  (too  easily  afibrded  to  all  youths  who 
have  certain  expectations)  of  procuring  such  a  command 
of  money  as  enabled  him  to  antidpate  in  boyhood  the 
frolics  and  follies  of  a  more  mature  age  ;  and  with  these 
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soccnnplitffaments,  be' was  returned  on  bis  father's  hands  as 
a  profligate  boy,  whose  example  might  ruin  an  hundred. 

The  elder  Mr.  Staunton,  whose  mind,  since  his  wife's 
death,  had  been  tinged  with  a  melancholy  which  cei;tainly 
his  son's  conduf^t.did  not  tend  to  dispel,  had  taken  orders, 
and  was  inducted  by  his  brother  Sir  William  Staunton 
into  the  family  living  of  Willingham.  The  revenue  was 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  him,  for  be  derived  little  ad- 
vantage from  the  estate  of  his  late  wife  ;  and  his  own  for- 
tune was  that  of  a  younger  brother. 

He  took  his  son  to  re3ide  with  him  at  the  rectory,  but 
be  soon  found  that  his  disorders  rendered  him  an  intoler- 
able inmate.  And  as  the  young  men  of  his  own  rank 
would  not  endure  the  purse-proud  insolence  of  the  Creole, 
he  fell  into  that  taste  for  low  society,  which  is  worse  than 
"  pressing  to  death,  whipping,  or  hanging."  His  father 
sent  him  abroad,  but  he  only  returned  wilder  and  more 
desperate  than  before.  It  is  true,  this  unhappy  youth  was 
not  without  his  good  qualities.  He  had  lively  wit,  good 
temper,  jeckless  generosity,  and  manners,  which,  while  he 
was  under  restraint,  might  pass  well  in  society.  But  all 
these  availed  him  nothing.  He  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  turf,  the  gaming-table,  the  cock-pit,  and  every 
worse  rendezvous  of  folly  and  dissipation,  that  his  moth- 
er's fortune  was  spent  before  he  was  twenty-one,  and  he 
was  soon  in  debt  and  in  distress.  His  early  history  may 
be  concluded  in  the  words  of  our  British  Juvenal,  when 
describing  a  similar  character  : — 

Headstrong,  determmed  in  his  owb  career, 
He  thought  reproof  unjust  and  truth  serere. 
The  soul's  disease  was  to  its  crisis  oome. 
He  first  abused  and  then  abjured  his  home  ; 
And  when  he  chose  a  vagabond  to  be, 
He  made  his  shame  his  glory, "  III  bclree!" 

"  And  yet  'tis  pity  on  Measter  George,  too,"  continued 
the  honest  boor,  "  for  he  has  an  open  hand,  and  winna 
let  a  poor  body  want  an  he  has  it." 

11       VOL.    II. 
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The  virtue  of  profuse  generosity,  by  which,  indeed, 
they  themselves  are  most  directly  advantaged,  is  readily 
admitted  by  the  vulgar  as  a  cloak  for  many  sins. 

At  Stamford  our  heroine  was  deposited  in  safety  by 
her  communicative  guide.  She  obtained  a  place  in  the 
coach,  which,  although  termed  a  light  one,  and  accommo- 
dated with  no  fewer  than  six  horses,  only  reached  London 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  The  recommendation 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Staunton  procured  Jeapie  a  civil  recep- 
tion at  the  inn  where  the  carriage  stopped,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  Mrs.  Bickerton's  correspondent,  she  found  out  her 
friend  and  relative  Mrs.  Glass,  by  whom  she  was  kindly 
received  and  hospitably  entertained. 


CHAPTER  X, 

My  name  is  Argyle,  you  may  well  tfaink  it  ftrange, 
To  \vv9  at  the  eoart  and  never  to  cbanfe. 

Baliad, 

Few  names  deserve  more  honourable  mention  in  the 
history  of  Scotland  during  this  period,  than  that  of  John, 
-Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich.  His  talents  as  a  states- 
man and  a  soldier  were  generally  admitted  ;  he  was  not 
without  ambition,  but  '<  without  the  illness  that  attends  it" 
-—without  that  irregularity  of  thought  and  aim,  which 
often  excites  great  men,  in  his  peculiar  situation,  (for  it 
was  a  very  peculiar  one,)  to  grasp  the  means  of  raising 
themselves  Xp  power,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  a  kingdom 
into  confusion.     Pope  has  distinguished  him  as 

Argyle,  the  state's  whole  tbunder  bora  to  wiek), 
And  shake  alike  the  senate  and  the  fiekL 

He  was  alike  free  from  the  ordinary  vices  of  states- 
men, falsehood,  namely,  and  dissimulation;  and  from  those 
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of  warriors,  inordinate  and  violent  tbirst  after  self*ag* 
grandizement. 

Scotland,  his  native  country,  stood  at  this  time  in  a 
very  precarious  and  doubtful  situation.  She  was  indeed 
united  to  England,  but  the  cement  had  not  had  time  to 
acquire  consistence.  The  irritation  of  ancient  wrongs 
still  subsisted  ;  and  betwixt  tbe  fretful  jealousy  of  the 
Scottish,  and  the  supercilious  disdain  of  the  English, 
quarrels  repeatedly  occurred,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
national  league,  so  important  to  the  safety ,  of  both,  was 
in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  dissolved.  Scotland  had, 
besides,  tbe  disadvantage  of  being  divided  into  intestine 
factions,  which  hated  each  other  bitterly,  and  waited  but 
a  signal  to  break  forth  into  action. 

In  such  circumstances,  another  man,  with  the  talents 
and  rank  of  Argyle,  but  without  a  mind  so  happily  regu- 
lated, ^would  have  sought  to  rise  from  the  eartli  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  direct  its  fury.  He  chose  a  course  more 
safe  and  more  honourable. 

Soaring  above  the  petty  distinctions  of  faction,  bis  voice 
was  raised,  whether  in  office  or  opposition,  for  those 
measures  which  were  at  once  just  and  lenient.  His  high 
military  talents  enabled  him,  during  the  memorable  year 
1716,  to  render  such  services  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
as,  perhaps,  were  too  great  to  be  either  acknowledged  or 
repaid.  He  had  employed,  too,  his  utmost  influence  in 
softening  the  consequences  of  that  insurrection  to  the  un^ 
fortunate  gentlemen,  whom  a  mistaken  sense  of  loyalty 
had  engaged  in  the  affair,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  es- 
teem and  afiectipn  of  his  country  in  an  uncommon  degree. 
This  popularity,  with  a  discontented  and  warlike  people, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  subject  of  jealousy  at  court,  where 
the  power  to  become  dangerous  is  sometimes  of  itself 
obnoxious,  though  the  inclination  is  not  united  with  it. 
Besides,  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  independent  and  some* 
what  haughty  mode  of  expressing  himself  in  parliament, 
and  acting  in  public,  were  ill  calculated  to  attract  royal 
favour.  He  was,  therefore,  always  respected,  and  often 
employed,  but  l^e  was  not  a  favourite  of  George  the  Sec- 
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ond,  his  eonsort,  or  his  ministers.  At  several  different 
periods  in  his  life,  the  Duke  might  be  considered  as  in 
absolute  disgrace  at  court,  although  be  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  declared  member  of  opposition.  This  ren- 
dered him  the  dearer  to  Scotland,  because  it  was  usually 
in  her  cause  that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  sov- 
ereign ;  and  upon  this  very  occasion  of  the  Porteous  mob, 
the  animated  and  eloquent  opposition  which  he  had  oSer- 
ed  to  the  severe  measures  which  were  about  to  be  adof^ 
ed  towards  the  city  of  Edinbui^h,  was  the  more  grate- 
fully received  in  that  metropolis,  as  it  was  understood  that 
the  Duke's  interposition  had  given  personal  offisnce  to 
Queen  Caroline. 

His  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  as,  indeed,  that  of  all 
the  Scottish  members  of  the  legislature,  with  one  or  two 
unworthy  exceptioQS,  had  been  in  the  highest  degree 
spirited.  The  popular  tradition  concerning  his  reply  to 
Queen  Caroline,  has  been  given  already,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  his  speech  against  the  Porteous  BiU  are  still  re- 
membered. .  He  retorted  upon  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  the  insinuation  that  he  had  staled  himself  in 
this  case  rather  as  a  party  than  as  a  judge : — ^'  I  appeal," 
said  Argyle,  "  to  the  House— to  the  nation,  if  I  can  be 
justly  branded  with  the  infamy  of  being  a  jobber  or  a 
partizan.  Have  I  been  a  Mber  of  votes  9 — a  buyer  of 
boroughs  9— the  agent  of  corruption  for  any  purpose,  or 
on  behalf  of  any  party  9 — Consider  my  life  ;  examine 
my  actions  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  and  see  where 
there  lies  a  blot  that  can  attach  to  my  honour.  I  have 
shown  myself  the  friend  of  my  country — the  loyal  sub- 
ject of  my  king.  I  am  ready  to  do  so  again,  without  an 
instant's  regard  to  the  frowns  or  smiles  of  a  court.  I 
have  experienced  both,  and  am  prepared  with  indiSer- 
ence  for  either.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  opposing 
this  bill,  and  have  made  it  appear  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  international  treaty  of  union,  to  the  liberty  o(  Soot* 
land,  and,  reflectively,  to  that  of  Eogbod,  to  common 
justice,  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  public  interest 
Shall  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  an  inde* 
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pendent  nation,  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  monarcfas, 
by  whom  that  noble  city  was  graced  and  dignified — shall 
such  a  city,  for  the  fault  of  an  obscure  and  unknown  body 
of  rioters,  be  deprived  of  its  honours  and  its  privileges — 
its  gates  and  its  guards  9— ^and  shall  a  native  Scotchman 
tamely  behold  the  havock  *?  I  glory,  my  Lords,  in  oppo- 
sing such  unjust  rigour,  and  reckon  it  my  dearest  pride 
and  honour  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  my  native  country,- 
while  thus  laid  open  to  undeserved  shame,  and  unjust 
spoliation.'' 

Other  statesmen  and  orators,  both  Scottish  and  English, 
used  the  same  arguments,  the  bill  was  gradually  stripped 
of  its  most  oppressive  and  obnoxious  clauses,  and  at  length 
ended  in  a  fine  upon  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  favour  of 
Porteous's  widow.  So  that,  as  somebody  observed  at  the 
time,  the  whole  of  these  fierce  debates  ended  in  making 
the  fortune  of  an  old  cook-maid,  such  having  been  the 
good  woman's  original  capacity. 

The  court,  however,  did  not  forget  the  baffle  they  had 
received  in  this  affiiir  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  wIk>  had 
contributed  so  much  to  it,  was  thereafter  considered  as  a 
person  in  disgrace.  It  is  necessafy  to  place  these  circum- 
stances under  the  reader's  observation,  both  because  they 
are  connected  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  part  of 
our  narrative. 

The  Duke  was  alone  in  his  study,  when  one  of  his  gen- 
tlemen acquainted  him,  that  a  country-girl,  from  Scotland, 
was  desirous  of  speaking  with  his  Grace. 

,"  A  country-girl,  and  from  Scotland  !"  said  the  Duke  ; 
"  what  can  have  brought  the  silly  fool  to  London  ? — 
Some  lover  pressed  and  sent  to  sea,  or  some  stock  sunk 
in  the  South-Sea  funds,  or  some  such  hopeful  concern,  I 
suppose,  and  then  nobody  to  manage  the  matter  but  Mac- 
CallumMore. — Well,  this  same  popularity  has  its  incon- 
veniences.— However,  show  our  countrywoman  up,  Arch- 
ibald— it  is  ill  manners  to  keep  her  in  attendance." 

A  young  woman  of  rather  low  stature,  and  whose  coun- 
tenance might  be  termed  very  modest  and  pleasing  in 
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expressioD,  though  siin-burot,  somewhat  freckled,  and  not 
possessing  regular  features,  was  ushered  into  the  splendid 
library.  She  wore  the  tartan  plaid  of  her  country,  ad« 
justed  so  as  partly  to  co?er  her  head,  and  partly  to  fall 
back  over  her  shoulders.  Af|uantity  of  fair  hair,  dispos- 
ed with  great  simplicity  and  neatness,  appeared  in  front 
of  her  round  and  good-humoured  face,  to  which  tlie  so- 
lemnity of  her  errand,  and  her  sense  of  the  Duke's  r^pk 
and  importance,  gave  an  appearance  of  deep  awe,  but  not 
of  slavish  fear,  or  fluttered  bashfulness.  The  rest  ol 
Jeanie's  dress  was  in  the  style  of  Scottish  maidens  of  her 
own  class ;  but  arranged  with  that  scrupulous  attention  to 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  which  we  often  find  united  with 
that  purity  of  mind,  of  which  it  is  a  natural  emblem. 

She  stopped  near  the  entrance  of  the  room,  made  her 
deepest  reverence,  and  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bo- 
som, without  uttering  a  syllable.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
advanced  towards  her  ;  and  if  she  admu-ed  his  graceful 
deportment  and  rich  dress,  decorated  with  the  orders 
which  had  been  deservedly  bestowed  on  him,  his  courte- 
ous manner,  and  quick  andjntelligent  east  of  countenance, 
he  on  his  part  was  not  less,  or  less  deservedly,  struck  with 
the  quiet  simphcity  and  modesty  expressed  in  the  dress, 
manners,  and  countenance  of  his  humble  countrywoman. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  speak  with  me,  ray  honnie  lass  ?" 
said  the  Duke,  using  the  encouraging  epithet  which  at 
ODce  acknowledged  the  coni^ction  betwixt  them  as  coun- 
try-folk ;    '^  or,  did  you  wish  to  see  the  Duchess  ?'' 

"  My  business  is  with  your  honour,  my  Lord — ^I  mean 
your  Lordship's  Grace." 

"  And  what  is  it,  my  good  girl  9"  said  the  Duke,  in 
the  same  mild  and  encouraging  tone  of  voice.  Jeanle 
looked  at  tlie  attendant.  ''  Leave  us,  Archibald,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  and  wait  in  the  anteroom."  The  domestic 
retired.  "  And  now  sit  down,  my  good  lass,"  said  the 
Duke  ;  "  take  your  breath — take  your  time,  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  got  to  say.  I  guess  by  your  dress,  you 
are  just  come  up  from  poor  old  Scotland— Did  you  com'* 
through  the  streets  in  your  tartan  plaid  V* 
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''  No,  sir,"  said  JeafU«  ;  ^  a  friend  brought  me  in  aoe 
o'  their  street  coaches — a  very  deceot  woman,"  she  add* 
ed,  her  courage  increasing  as  she  becaine  familiar  with 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice  in  such  a  presence ;  "  your 
Lordship's  Grace  kens  her— it's  Mrs.  Giass,  at  the  sign 
o'  the  Thistle." 

"  O  !  my  worthy  snuflf-merchant — I  have  always  a  chat 
with  Mrs.  Glass  when  I  purchasemy  Scotch  high-dried. — 
Well,  but  your  business,  my  bonnie  woman — Ume  and 
tide,  you  know,  wait  for  no  one." 

"  Your  honour — I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon— I  mean 
your  Grace,"  for  it  must  be  noticed,  that  this  matter  of 
addressing  the  Duke  by  his  appropriate  title  had  been 
anxiously  inculcated  upon  Jeania  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Glass, 
in  whose  eyes  it  was  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that 
her  last  words,  as  Jeanie  left  the  coach,  were, ''  Mind  to 
say  your  Grace  5"  and  Jeanie,  who  had  scarce  ever  in 
her  life  spoke  to  a  person  of  higher  quality  than  the  X^ird 
of  Dumbiedikes,  found  great  difficulty  in  arranging  her 
language  according  to  the  rules  of  ceremony. 

The  Duke,  who  saw  her  embarrassment,  said,  with  his 
usual  affability,  ^^  Never  mind  my  grace,  lassie  ;  just 
speak  out  a  plain  tale,  and  show  you  have  aScotch  tongue 
in  your  head." 

"  Sir,  I  am  muckle  obliged — Sir,  I  am  the  sister  of 
that  poor  unfortunate  criminal,  Effie  Deans,  who  is  order-^ 
ed  for  execution  at  Edinburgh." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  have  heard  of  that  unhap- 
py story,  I  think — a  case  of  childnnurder,  under  a  special 
act  of  Parliament — Duncan  Forbes  mentioned  it  at  din- 
ner the  other  day." 

"  And  1  was  come  up  frae  the  north,  sir,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  for  her  in  the  way  of  getting  a  reprieve  or 
pardon,  sir,  or  the  like  of  th^t." 

"  Alas  !  ray  poor  girl,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you  have 
made  a  long  and  a  sad  journey  to  very  little  purpose — * 
Your  sister  is  ordered  for  execution." 

"  But  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  is  law  for  re- 
prieving her,  if  it  is  in  the  King's  pleasure,"  said  Jeanie 
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"  Certaiolj  there  is,*'  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but  that  is 
purely  in  the  King's  breast.  The  crime  has  been  but  too 
common — the  Scotch  crown-lawyers  think  it  is  right  there 
should  be  an  example.  Then  the  late  disorders  in  Edin- 
burgh hat^  excited  a  prejudice  in  government  against  the 
nation  at  large,  which  they  think  can  only  be  managed  by 
measures  of  intimidation  and  severity.  What  argument 
have  you,  my  poor  girl,  except  the  warmth  of  your  sis- 
terly affection,  to  offer  against  all  this  ? — What  is  your 
interest  ? — What  friends  have  you  at  court  9" 

^^  None,  excepting  God  and  your  Grace,"  said  Jeanie, 
still  keeping  her  ground  resolutely,  however. 

^'  Alas !"  said  the  Duke,  ^^  I  could  almost  say  with  old 
Ormond,  that  there  could  not  be  any,  whose  influence 
was  smaller  with  kings  and  ministers.  It  is  a  cruel  part 
of  our  situation,  young  woman — I  mean  of  the  situation 
of  men  in  my  circumstances,  that  the  public  ascribe  to 
them  influence  which  they  do  not  possess  ;  and  that  indi- 
viduals are  led  to  expect  from  them  assistance  which  we 
have  no  means  of  rendering.  But  candour  and  plain- 
dealing  are  in  the  power  of  every  one,  and  I  must  not  let 
you  imagine  you  have  resources  in  my  influence,  which 
do  not  exist,  to  make  your  distress  the  heavier — I  have 
no  means  of  averting  your  sister's  fate — She  must  die." 

"  We  must  a'  die,  sir,"  said  Jeanie ;  "  it  is  our  com- 
mon doom  for  our  father's  transgression ;  but  we  should- 
na  hasten  ilk  other  out  o'  the  world,  that's  what  your  hon- 
our kens  better  than  me." 

"  My  good  young  woman,"  said  the  Duke,  mildly, 
"  we  are  all  apt  to  blame  the  law  under  which  we  imme- 
diately suffer  ;  but  you  seem  to  have  been  well  educated 
m  your  tine  of  life,tmd  you  must  know  that  it  is  alike  the 
law  of  God  and  man,  that  the  murderer  shall  surely  die." 

"  But,  sir,  Eflie — that  is,  my  poor  sister,  sir — rcanna 
be  proved  to  be  a  murderer  ;  and  if  she  be  not,  and  the 
law  take  her  life  notwithstanding,  wha  is  it  that  is  the 
murderer  then  9" 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  and  I  own  I  think 
the  statute  a  very  severe  one." 
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"  You  are  a  hw-maker,  sir,  with  your  leave  ;  and, 
therefore,  ye  have  power  over  the  law,'*  answered  Jeanie. 

**  Not  in  my  individual  capacity,"  said  the  Duke  ; 
"  though,  as  one  of  a  large  body,  I  have  a  voice  in  the 
legislation.  But  that  q^nnot  serve  you — nor  have  I  at 
present,  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  so  much  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  sovereign,  as  would  entitle  me  to  ask  from 
him  the  most  insignificant  favour.  What  could  tempt  you, 
young  woman,  to  address  yourself  to  me  V* 

"  It  was  yoursell,  sir." 

"  Myself  ?"  he  replied—**  I  am  sure  you  have  never 
seen  me  before." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  a'  the  world  kens  tlmt  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  is  his  country's  friend  ;  and  that  ye  fight  for  the 
right,  and  speak  for  the  right,  and  that  there's  nane  like 
your's  in  our  present  Israel,  and  so  they  that  think  them- 
selves wranged  draw  to  refuge  under  your  shadow  ;  and 
if  ye  wunna  stir  to  save  the  blood  of  an  innocent  country- 
woman of  your  ain,  what  sbould  we  expect  frae  southrons 
and  strangers  ?  And  maybe  I  had  another  reason  for 
troubling  your  hwiour." 

"  And  what  is  that  1"  asked  the  Duke. 

"  I  hae  understood  from  my  father,  that  your  honour's 
house,  and  especially  your  gudesire  and  his  father,  laid 
down  their  lives  on  the  scaffold  in  the  persecuting  ttihe. 
And  my  father  was  honoured  to  gie  i^  testimony  baith  in 
the  cage  and  in  the  pillory,  as  is  speciaUy  mentiooed  in 
the  books  of  Peter  Walker  the  packman,  that  your  hon- 
our, I  dare  say,  kens,  for  be  uses  maist  partly  the  west- 
land  of  Scotland.  And,  sir,  there's  ane  that  takes  con- 
cern in  me,  that  wished  me  to  ^ng  to  your  Grace's  pres- 
ence, for  his  gudesire  bad  done  your  gracious  gudlesire 
some  good  turn,  as  ye  will  see  frae  these  papers." 

With  these  words,  she  delivered  to  the  Duke  the  little 
parcel  which  she  had  received  firom  Butler.  He  opened 
it,  and,  in  the  envelope,  read  with  some  surprise,  **  Mus- 
ter-rolj  of  the  men  serving  in  the  troop  of  that  godly  gen- 
tleman. Captain  Salathtel  Bangtext. — Obadiah  Muggle- 
ton,  Sin-Despise  Double-knock,  Stand-fast-in-faith  Gipps, 
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Turn-to-the-right  Thwack-away — What  the  deuce  is 
this  ?  A  list  of  Praise-God  Barebones's  Parliameot,  I 
think,  or  of  old  Noil's  evangelical  army — that  last  fellow 
should  understand  his  wheelings,  to  judge  by  his  name. — 
But  what  does  all  this  mean,  my.  girl  *?" 

^'  It  was  the  other  paper,  sir,"  said  Jeanie,  somewhat 
abashed  at  the  mistake. 

"  O,  this  is  my  unfortunate  grandfather's  hand,  sure 
enough — *  To  all  who  may  have  friendship  for  the  house 
of  Argyle,  these  are  to  certify,  that  Benjamin  Butler,  of 
Monk's  regiment  of  dragoons^  having  been,  under  God, 
the/ means  of  saving  my  life  from  four  English  troopers 
who  were  about  to  slay  me,  I,  having  no  other  present 
means  of  recompense  in  my  power,  do  give  him  this  ac- 
knowledgment, hoping  that  it  may  be  useful  to  him  or  his 
during  these  troublesome  times  ;  and  do  conjure  my 
friends,  tenants,  kinsmen,  and  whoever  will  do  aught  for 
me,  either  in  the  Highlands  or  Lowlands,  to  protect  and 
assist  the  said  Benjamin  Butler,  and  his  friends  or  family, 
on  their  lawful  occasions,  giving  them  such  countenance, 
maintenance,  and  supply^  as  may  correspond  with  the  ben- 
efit he  hath  bestowed  on  me ;  witness  my  hand — 

*  LORNE.' 

"  This  is  a  strong  injunction — This  Benjamin  Butler 
was  your  grandfather,  I  suppose  9 — You  seem  too  young 
to  have  been  his  daughter." 

'^  He  was  nae  akin  to  me,  sir — he  was  grandfather  to 
ane — to  a  neighbour's  son — to  a  sincere  tveel-wisher  ol 
mine,  sir,"  dropping  her  little  curtsy  as  she  spoke. 

"  O,  I  understand,"  said  the  Duke — "  a  true-love  afikir. 
He  was  the  grandsire  of  one  you  are  engaged  to  ?" 

"  One  I  was  engaged  to,  sir,"  said  Jeanie,  sighing  ; 
"  but  this  unhappy  business  of  my  poor  sister'* 

"  What  V^  said  the  Duke  hastily, — *<  he  has  not  de- 
serted you  on  that  account,  has  he  9" 

"  No,  sir ;  he  wad  be  the  last  to  leave  a  friend  in  diffi- 
culties," said  Jeanie  ;  "  but  I  maun  think  for  him,  as 
weel  as  for  mysell.     He  is  a  clergyman,  sir,  and  it  would 
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not  beseem  him  to  marry  the  like  of  me,  wi'  this  disgrace 
on  my  kindred." 

^'  You  are  a  singular  young  woman,"  said  the  Duke. 
"  You  seem  to  me  to  think  of  every  one  before  yourself. 
And  have  you  really  come  up  from  Edinburgh  on  foot,  to 
attempt  this  hopeless  solicitation  foe  your  sister's  Ufe  9" 

"  It  was  not  a'thegither  on  foot,  sir,"  answered  Jea- 
nie  ;  '*  for  I  sometimes  got  a  cast  in  a  wagon,  and  I  had 
a  horse  from  Ferrybridge,  and  then  the  coach" 

"  Well,  never  mind  all  that,"  interrupted  the  Duke. 
"  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  your  sister  innocent  .'^" 

'^  Because  she  has  not  been  proved  guilty,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  looking  at  these  papers." 

She  put  into  his  hand  a  note  of  the  evidence,  and  cop- 
ies of  her  sister's  declaration.  These  papers  Butler  had 
procured  after  her  departure,  and  Saddletree  had  them 
forwarded  to  London,  to  Mrs.  Glass's  care;  so  that  Jeanie 
found  the  documents,  so  necessary  for  supporting  her 
suit,  lying  m  readiness  at  her  arrival. 

"  Sit  down  in  that  cbdr,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  until  I  glance  over  the  papers." 

She  obeyed,  and  watched  with  the  utmost  anxiety  each 
change  in  his  countenance  as  he  cast  his  eye  through  this 
papers  briefly,  yet  with  attention,  and  making  memoranda 
as  he  went  ak>ng.  After  reading  them  hastily  over,  he 
looked  up,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  yet  changed  his 
purpose,  as  if  afraid  of  committing  himself  by  giving  too 
hasty  an  opinion,  and  read  over  again  several  passages 
which  he  had  marked  as  being  most  important.  All  diis 
he  did  in  shorter  time  than  can  be  supposed  by  men  of 
ordinary  talents  ;'  for  his  mind  was  of  that  acute  and  pen- 
etrating character  which  discovers,  with  the  glance  of  intu- 
ition, what  facts  bear  on  th(3  particular  point  that  chances 
to  be  subjected  to  consideration.  At  length  he  rose,  after 
a  few  minutes  deep  reflection. — "  Young  woman,"  said 
he,  ^^  your  sister's  case  must  certainly  be  termed  a  hard 
one." 
" "  God  bless  you,  sir,  for  that  very  word !"  said  Jeanie. 
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"  It  seems  contrary  to  the  genius  of  British  law,"  con- 
tinued the  Duke,  "  to  take  that  for  granted  which  is  not 
proved,  or  to  punish  with  death  for  a  crime,  which,  for 
aught  the  prosecutor  has  been  nHe  to  show,  may  not  have 
been  committed  at  all," 

"  God  bless  you,  sir !"  again  said  Jeanie,  who  had  risen 
from  her  seat,  and,  with  clasped  hands,  eyes  glittering 
through  tears,  and  features  which  trembled  with  anxiety, 
drank  in  every  word  which  the  Duke  uttered. 

"  But,  alas !  my  poor  girl,"  he  continued,  **  what  good 
win  my  opinion  do  you,  unless  I  could  impress  it  upon 
those  in  whose  hands  your  sister's  life  is  placed  by  the 
law  ?  Besides,  I  am  no  lawyer ;  and  I  must  speak  with 
some  of  our  Scottish  gentlemen  of  the  gown  about  the 
matter." 

"  O  but,  sir,  what  seems  reasonable  to  your  honour, 
will  certainly  be  the  same  to  them,"  answered  Jeanie. 

**  I  do  not  know  that,"  replied  the  Duke  ;  "  ilka  man 
buckles  his  belt  his  ain  gate — you  know  our  old  Scotch 
proverb  9 — But  you  shall  not  hare  placed  this  reliance  on 
me  altogether  in  vain.  Leave  these  papers  with  me,  and 
you  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Take 
care  to  be  at  home  at  Mrs.  Glass's,  and  ready  to  come  to 
me  at  a  moment's  warning,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
you  to  give  Mrs.  Glass  the  trouble  to  attend  you  ; — and, 
by  the  by,  you  wiH  please  to  be  dressed  just  as  you  are 
at  present." 

"  I  wad  hae  putten  on  a  cap,  sir,"  said  Jeanie,  "  but 
your  honour  kens  it  isna  the  fashion  of  my  country  for. 
single  women  ;  and  I  judged  that  being  sae  mony  hun- 
dred miles  frae  hame,  your  Grace's  heart  wad  warm  to 
thb  tartan,"  looking  at  the  corner  of  her  plaid. 

"  You  judged  quite  right,"  said  the  Duke.  "  I  know 
the  full  value  of  the  snood  ;  and  MacCallumMore's  heart 
will  be  as  cold  as  death  can  make  it,  when  it  does  not 
warm  to  the  tartan.  Now,  go  away,  and  don't  be  out  of 
the  way  when  I  send." 

Jeanie  replied,—"  There  is  little  fear  of  that,  sir,  fori 
have  little  heart  to  go  to  see  sights  amang  this  wilderness 
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of  bitok  houses.  Bat  if  I  migfat  sajr  to  your  graobiis 
honour,  that  if  je  ever  condescend  to  speak  to  onj  ane 
that  B  of  greiter  degree  than  yourselly  though  may  be  it 
is  nae  ciril  in  me  to  say  aae,  just  if  you  would  thinkthere 
can  be  nae  sic  odds  between  you  and  tliem,  as  between 
poor  Jeanie  Deans  from  Sunt  Leonard's  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  ;  and  so  dinna  be  chappit  back  or  cast  down 
wi'  the  first  rough  answer.'' 

*^  I  am  not  apt/'  said  the  Duke,  laughing,  ^'  to  mind 
fough  answers  mucb-^Do  not  you  hope  too  much  from 
what  I  have  promised.  1  will  do  my  best,  but  God  has 
the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  own  hand." 

Jeanie  curtsied  reverently  and  withdrew,  attended  by 
the  Duke's  gentleman,  to  her  hackney-coach,  with  a  re- 
spect which  her  appearance  did  not  demand,  but  which 
was  perhaps  paidto  the  length  of  the  interview  with  which 
bis  master  had  honoured  her. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


While  radtam  mniner  opens  all  iu  pride. 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Sbene  !    Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape* 

Fbom  her  kind  and  officious,  but  somewhat  gossipping 
friend,  Mrs.  Glass,  Jeanie  underwent  a  very  close  cate- 
chism on  their  road  to  the  Strand,  where  the  Thistle  of 
the  good  lady  flourished  in  fell  gkury,  and,  with  its  legend 
of  Amo  me  impvne^  distinguished  a  sbop  then  well  known 
to  all  Sottish  jCplk  of  high  and  low  degree. 

"  Ab4  were  you  sure  aye  to  say  your  Grace  to  him  ?*• 
said  the  good  old  lady ;  ^'  for  sme  should  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  MacCallumMore  and  the  bits  o'  southern 

12      VOL.    II. 
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bodies  that  they  ca'  lords  here— There  are  as  tnonjr  o* 
them,  Jeanie,  as  would  gar  ane  thtnk  they  maun  cost  but 
little  fash  in  the  making — Some  o'  them  I  wadna  trisst  wi' 
six  pennies  worth  of  black  rappee^-some  o'  them  I  wadna 
gie  mysell  the  trouble  to  put  up  a  hapnyworth  in  brown 
paper  for.-^But  I  hope  you  showed  your  breeding  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle^  for  what  sort  of  folk  would  he  think 
your  friends  in  London,  if  you  had  been  lording  him,  and 
him  a  Duke  V\ 

<^  He  didna  seem  muckle  to  mind,"  said  Jeanie  ;  ^'  he 
kend  that  I   was  landward  bred." 

**  Weel,  weel,"  answered  the  good  lady.  "  His  Grace 
kens  me  weel ;  so  I  am  the  less  anxious  about  it.  I  never 
611  his  snuff-box  but  he  says,  ^  How  d'y^  do,  good  Mrs* 
Glass  1~How  are  all  our  friends  in  the  Nordi  9'  or  it 
may  be—'  Have  ye  heard  from  the  North  lately  V  And 
you  may  be  sure,  I  make  my  best  curtsy,  and  answer, 
my  Lord  Duke,  1  hope  your  Grace's  noble  Duchess,  and 
your  Grace's  young  ladies,  are  well ;  and  I  hope  the  snuff 
continues  to  give  your  Graee-  satisfaction.  And  then  ye 
will  see  the  people  in  the  shop  begin  to  look  about  them  ; 
and  if  there's  a  Scotchman,  as  there  may  be  three  or  half 
a  dozen,  aff  go  the  hats,  and  mony  a  look  after  him,  and 
there  goes  the  Prince  of  Scodand,  God  bless  him  !  But 
ye  have  not  told  me  yet  the  very  words  he  said  t'ye." 

Jeanie  had  no  intention  to  be  quite  so  communicative. 
She  had,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  some  of  the 
caution  and  shrewdness,  as  well  as  of  the  simplicity,  of 
her  country.  She  answered  generally,  that  the  Duke 
had  received  her  very  compassionately,  and  had  promised 
to  interest  himself  in  her  sister's  affair,  and  to  let  her  hear 
from  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after. 
She  did  not  choose  to  make  any  mention  of  his  having 
desired  her  to  be  in  readiness  to  attend  him,  far  less  of 
his  hint,  that  she  should  not  bring  her  landlady.  So  that 
honest  Mrs.  Glass  was  obliged  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
general  intelligence  above  mentioned,  after  having  done 
all  she  could  to  extract  more. 
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It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  on  the  next  day, 
Jeanie  declined  all  invitations  and  inducements,  whether 
of  exercise  or  curiosity,  to  walk  abroad,  and  continued 
to  inhale  the  close,  and  somewhat  professionai  atmosphere 
of  Mrs.  Glass's  small  pariour.  The  latter  flavour  it  owed 
to  a  certain  cupboard,  containing,  among  other  articles,  a 
few  cannisters  of  real  Havanna,  which,  whether  from  re- 
"spect  to  the  manufacture,  or  out  of  a  reverend  fear  of 
the  exciseman,  Mrs.  Glass  did  not  care  to  trust  in  the  open 
shop  below,  and  which  communicated  to  the  room  a  scent, 
that,  however  fragrant  to  the  nostrils  of  the  connoisseur, 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  those  of  Jeanie. 

"  Dear  sirs,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  I  wonder  how  my 
cousin's  silk  manty,  and  her  gowd  watch,  or  ony  thing  in 
the  world,  can  be  worth  sitting  sneezing  all  her  life  in  this 
little  stifling  room,  and  might  walk  on  green  braes  if  she 
liked." 

Mrs.  Glass  was  equally  surprised  at  her  cousin's  reluct- 
ance to  stir  abroad,  and  her  indiflSerence  to  the  6ne  sights 
of  London.  ^*  It  would  always  help  to  pass  away  the 
time,"  she  said>  ^^  to  have  something  to  look  at.  though 
ane  was  in  distress."     But  Jeanie  was  unpersuadable. 

The  day  after  her  interview  with  the  Duke  was  spent 
in  that  "  hope  delayed,  which  maketh  the  heart  sick." 
Minutes  glided  after  minutes — hours  fled  after  hours — it 
became  too  late  to  bave  any  reasonable  expectation  of 
bearing  from  the  Duke  that  day  ;  yet  the  hope  which  she 
disowned,  she  could  not  altogether  relinquish,  and  her 
heart  throbbed,  and  ber  ears  tingled,  with  every  casual 
sound  in  the  shop  below.  It  was  in  vain.  The  day 
wore  away  in  the  anxieQr  of  protracted  and  fruitless  ex- 
pectation. 

The  next  morning  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 
But  before  noon,  a  well-dressed  gentleman  entered  Mrs. 
Glass's  shop,  and  requested  to  see  a  young  woman  from 
Scotland « 

"  That  will  be  my  cousin,  Jeanie  Deans,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald," said  Mrs.  Glass,  with  a  curtsy  of  recognizance, 
^'  Have  you  any  message  for  her  from  his  Grace  the 
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Duke  of  Argyle,  Mjt*  ArchtbaM  1  I  ?rSlI  cany  it  to  her 
in  a  momeot."  « 

^  I  believe  I  mast  give  her  the  trouble  of  stepping 
down,  Mrs.  GImss." 

^  Jeanie— Jeanie  Deans !"  said  Mrs.  Gkas^  screaming 
at  the  bottom  of  the  little  staircase^  whicb  ascended  front 
the  corner  of  the  shop  to  the  higher  regions.  ^<^  Jeanie — 
Jeanie  Deans,  I  say!  come  down  stairs  instantly  ;  here  i^ 
the  Duke  of  ArgyleV  groom  <^  the  chambers  desires  to 
see  you  directly."  This  wi»  aonouneed  in  a  Totce  so 
loud^  as  to  make  all  who  chanced  to  be  witbia  hearing 
aware  of  the  important  coHralunicatioii. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  Jeanie  did  not  tarry 
long  in  adjusting  herself  to  attend  the  summons,  yet  h^ 
feet  almost  failed  her  as  she  came  down  stairs. 

*'  I  must  ask  the  favour  of  your  company  a  littte  way," 
said  Archibald,  with  civility. 

^^  I  am  quite  ready^  sir/'  said  Jeanie* 

*^  Is  my  cousin  going  out,  Mr.  ArcbibaU  f  then  I  wiU 
hae  to  go  wi'  her  no  doubt.^-^James  Rasper-^Look  to 
the  shop,  James*«^Mr.  Arch^ald,"  poshing  a  jar  towards 
him,  "  you  uke  his  Grace's  mixture,  I  thinks  Please  to 
611  your  box,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  while  I  get  oti  my 
things." 

Mr.  Archibald  transposed  a  Bsodcst  parcel  of  snuff 
from  the  jar  to  his  own  mull,  but  said  he  Was  obliged  to 
decline  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Glass's  company,  as  bis  mes^ 
sage  was  particularly  to  the  young  person* 

^*  Particularly  to  the  young  person  ?"  ssnd  Mrs.  Glass ) 
**  is  not  that  uncommon,  Mr.  Archibald  f  But  his  Grace 
is  the  best  judge  ;  and  you  am  a  rteady  person,  Mr. 
Archibald.  It  is  not  every  one  that  comes  from  a  great 
man's  bouse  I  would  trust  my  cousin  with*  But,  Jc^ie, 
you  must  not  go  through  the  streets  with  Mr.  Airchibald 
tvith  your  tartan  wbat-^'ye-calt-it  thrare  upon  your  Plod- 
ders, as  if  you  had  come  up  with  a  drove  of  Highland  cat- 
tle; Watt  till  I  bring  down  my  silk  cloak.  Why  we'U 
have  the  mob  after  you  !" 

<<  I  have  a  heokney-coach  in  waiting,  madam,"  said 
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Mr.  Archibtid,  interrupting  the  officious  cid  lady,  frooa 
vhom  Jeanie  might  otherwise  have  found  it  difficult  to 
escape,  ^'  and,  I  believe,  I  must  not  allow  her  time  for 
any  change  of  dress." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  Jeanie  into  the  coach,  while  she 
internally  praised  and  wondered  at  the  easy  manner  in 
which  he  shifted  off  Mrs.  Glass's  officious  offers  and  in- 
quiries, without  mentioning  his  master's  orders,  or  going 
into  any  explanation  whatever. 

On  entering  the  coach,  Mr.  Archibald  seated  himself  in 
the  front  seat,  opposite  to  our  heroine,  and  they  drove  on 
in  silence.  After  they  had  proceeded  nearly  half  an  hour, 
without  a  word  on  either  side,  it  occurred  to  Jeanie,  that 
the  distance  and  time  did  not  corre^ond  with  that  which 
had  been  occupied  by  her  journey  on  the  former  occa- 
sion to  and  from  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
At  length  she  could  not  help  asking  her  taciturn  com- 
panion, "  Whilk  way  they  were  going  9" 

"  My  Lord  Duke  will  inform  you  himself,  madam," 
answered  Archibald,  with  the  same  solemn  courtesy  which 
marked  his  whole  demeanour.  Almost  as  he  spoke,  the 
hackney-coach  drew  up,  and  the  coachman  dismountejd 
and  opened  the  door.  Archibald  got  out  and  assisted 
Jeanie  to  get  down.  She  found  herself  in  a  large  turn- 
pike road,  without  the  bounds  of  London,  upon  the  other 
side  of  which  road  was  drawn  up  a  plain  chariot  and.four 
bcH'ses,  the  panels  without  arms,  and  the  servants  with- 
out liveries. 

"  You  have  been  punctual,  I  see,  Jeanie,"  said  tlie 
Duke  of  Argyle,  as  Archibald  opened  the  carriage  door. 

"  You  must  be  my  companion  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 
Archibald  will  remain  here  with  the  hackney-coach  till 
you  return." 

Ere  Jeanie  could  make  answer,  she  found  herself,  to 
her  no  small  astonishment,  seated  by  tlie  side  of  a  Duke, 
in  a  carriage  which  rolled  forward  at  a  rapid  yet  smooth 
rate,  very  different  in  both  particulars  from  the  lumbering, 
jolting  vehicle  which  she  had  just  left ;  and  which,  luna- 
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beridg  mad  jdtkig  as  it  was,  eooyejed  to  do*  idio  bad 
•eldom  beeti  in  aooaob  beWe  a  certain  feelii^  ot  digoitjr 
and  importaDce» 

<^  YouDg  woman,"  said  die  Duke,  ^*  after  tbiDking  as 
atteativeljr  on  your  sister's  case  as  is  in  my  power,  I  con- 
tinue  to  be  impressed  witb  the  belief  that  great  injustice 
may  be  done  by  the  execution  of  her  sentence.  So  are 
one  or  two  liberal  and  intelligent  lawyers  of  both  eoun* 
tries  whom  I  have  spoken  wt(h««^Nay,  pray,  bear  nse  out 
before  you  thank  me. — 1  have  already  told  you  my  per- 
gonal conviction  is  of  little  eonaequeoce,  imless  I  could 
Impress  the  same  upon  others.  Now,  I  have  done;  for 
you,  wh«t  I  wouM  certainly  not  have  done  to  serve  any 
purpose  of  my  own-^I  hav^  asked  an  audience  of  a  lady 
whose  interest  with  the  King  is  deservedly  very  Ugh.  It 
bas  been  albwed  me,  and  1  am  desirous  that  yon  ^hoold 
see  her  and  speak  for  yourself*  You  have  no  occasbn 
to  be  abashed  ;  tell  your  story  simply  as  you  did  to  me." 

^'  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Grace,''  said  Jeanie,  re- 
*  membering  Mrs.  Glass's  charge,  *^  and  I  am  sure,  since  I 
iiave  had  tlie  courage  to  speak  to  youp  Grace,  in  poor 
Effie's  cause,  I  have  less  reason  to  be  s1iame*faced  in 
speaking  to  a  leddy;  But,  sir^  I  would  like  to  k«n  what 
to  oa'  her,  whether  your  grace,  or  your  honour,  or  your 
leddyship,  as  we  say  to  lairds  and  leddies  in  Scotland,  and 
I  will  take  care  to  mind  it ;  for  I  ken  leddies  are  full  raair 
particular  than  gentlemen  about  their  titles  of  honotnr." 

"  You  have  no  occasion  to  call  her  anything  but  Mad* 
am.  Just  say  what  you  thiqk  is  likely  to  make  the  best 
impression — look  at  me  from  time  to  time^f  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  cravat  so— (showing  her  the  motion)— you 
will  stop  ;  but  I  shall  only  do  this  when  you  say  anything 
that  is  not  likely  to  please." 

"  But,  sir,  your  Grace,"  said  Jeanie,  "  if  it  wasna 
ower  muckle  trouble,  wad  it  no  be  better  to  tell  me  what 
I  should  say,  and  I  could  get  it  by  heart  ?" 

'<  No,  Jeanie,  that  would  not  have  the  same  effect- 
that  would  be  like  reading  a  sermon,  you  know,  which  we 
good  presbyterians  think  has  less  unction  than  when  spoken 
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wkbewt  booV  r^ed  (be  Dukc^.  "  Just  sp^afc  as  plainly 
and  boldly  to  this  lady^  aa  you  did  to  ma  the  day  beibr? 
yesterday  ;  aihl  if  you  can  gaia  her  coosenly  I'll  wad  ye 
a  plack)  aa  tve  aay  in  tbe  iiorthf  that  you  get  tbo  pardoa 
from  tbe  King^" 

Aa  be  apoke^  be  toob  a  pa{Q{>fale(  firom  bis  pocket,  and 
began  to  read.  Jeanie  bad  gpod  sense  and  tact,  wbicb 
constitute  bettviitt  then  tbat  wbicb  is  called  natural  good 
breeding*  Sbe' interpreted  tbe  Duke's  manoeuvre  as  a 
bint  tbat  sbe  was  to  ask  no  more  questions,  and  sbe  re* 
tnained  silent  accordingly. . 

lie  carriage  rolled  rapidly  Onwards  tbrougb  fertile 
meadows,  ornamented  witb  splendid  okl  oaks,  and  catcb-^ 
ing  occasionally  a  glance  of  tbe  majestic  mirror  of  a  broad 
and  placid  ri?er«  After  passing  tlirough  a  pleasant  v'll* 
kge,  4be  equipage  stopped  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
where  the  beauty  of  English  landscape  was  displayed  in  iti 
Utmost  luxuriance*  Here  tbe  Duke  alighted,  and  desired 
Jeanie  to  follow  bincu  Tbey  paused  ibr  a  moment  on  the 
brow  of  a  biU|  togaae  on  tbe  unrivalled  landscape  wbicb 
it  presented*  A  buge  sea  of  verdure,  witb  crossing  and 
intersecting  promontories  of  massive  and  tufted  groves, 
was  tenanted  by  numberless  docks  and  herds,  wbicb 
seemed  to  wander  unrestrained  and  unbounded  tbrougb 
the  rich  pastures*  The  Thames,  here  torratted.  with 
villas,  and  there  garlanded  witb  forests  moved  on  slowly 
and  placidly,  like  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  scene,  to 
whom  all  its  other  beauties  were  but  accessories,  and  bore 
on  his  bosom  an  hundred  barks  and  skiffs,  whose  ^white 
sails  and  gaily  fluttering  pennons  gave  life  to  the  whole. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  was,  of  course,  familiar  with  this 
scene  ;  but  to  a  man  of  taste  it  must  be  always  new. 
Yet,  as  he  paused,  and  looked  on  this  inimitablo  landscape, 
with  the  feeling  of  delight  which  it  must  give  to  the  bosom 
of  every  admirer  of  nature,  bis  thoughts  naturally  revert- 
ed to  his  own  more  grand,  and  scarce  less  beautiful,  do- 
mains of  Inverary. — "  This  is  a  fine  scene,"  he  said  to 
bis  companion,  curious,  perhaps,  to  draw  out  ber  senti 
meots ;  '^  we  have  nothing  like  it  in  Scotland." 
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**  It's  braw  rich  feeding  for  the  cows,  aQd  tbey  bare  a 
fine  breed  o'  catde  here,"  ref^d  Jeanie  ;  "  but  I  like 
just  as  weel  to  look  at  the  craigs  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the 
sea  coming  in  ayont  them,  as.  at  a'  thae  mockle  trees/' 

The  Duke  smiled  at  a  reply  equally  professional  and 
national,  and  made  a  signal  for  the  carrii^e  to  remain 
where  it  was.  Then  adopting  an  unfrequented  foot-path, 
fae  conducted  Jeanie,  through  several  complicated  mazes, 
to  a  postern-door^  in  a  high  brick  wall.  It  was  shut ;  but 
as  the  Duke  tapped,  dightly  at  it,  a  person  in  waitmg  with^ 
in,  after  reconnoitring  dbrough  a  small  iron-grate  contrived 
for  the  purpose,  unlocked  the  door,  and  admitted  them. 
They  entered,  and  it  was  immediately  closed  and  fasten* 
ed  behind  them.  This  was  all  done  quickly,  the  door  so 
instantly  cbsing,  and  the  person  who  opened  it  so  sud- 
denly disappearing,  that  Jeanie  could  not  even  catch  a 
^impse  of  his  exterior. 

They  found  themselves  at  the  extreority  of  a  deep  and 
narrow  alley,  carpetted  with  the  most  verdant  and  close- 
shaven  turf,  which  felt  like  velvet  under  their  feet,  and 
screened  from  the  sun  by  the  branches  of  the  lofty  ekns 
which  united  over  the  path,  and  caused  it  to  resemble,  in 
the  solemn  obscurity  of  the  light  which  tbey  admitted,  as 
well  as  from  the  range  of  columnar  stems,  and  intricate 
union  of  their  arched  branches,  one  of  the  narrow  side 
aisles  in  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

■1  beseech  yoo— 
Theie  tears  beteech  you,  and  these  chaste  hands  woo  you. 
That  never  yet  were  heaved  but  to  things  holy — 
Things  like  yourself— You  are  a  God  above  us  ; 
Be  as  a  Gknl,  then,  fuU  of  saving  mercy  ! 

Th£  Bloody  Brother. 

Encouraged  as  she  was  by  the  courteous  manners  of 
her  noble  countryman,  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  some- 
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tUag  Kke  teitor  dwt  «l«atli«  Alt  h^rairtf  is  %  plteQ  tfpwf 
ehtl/ao  lonely,  wkba  mui  of  soebh^h  nak^  That  ^0 
9bould  httTo  boea  p«rmitlod  to  WM  on  tba  Duke  in  fait 
own  house,  tod  bftfo  been  there  reomved.  to  a  private  io^ 
tern&Wf  waa  in  itself  an  tmcoamnon  and  dtstinguiabed 
ereol  in  the  annals  of  a  life  ao  Mtnple  aa  ber'isi }  but  to 
ind  heraejf  bis  tftiTelling  ooff^Bion  in  a  j^rnej,  and 
then  suddenlj  to  be  left  alone  with  him  in  so  seotuded  » 
situation,  had  something  m  it  of  a«rfiil  sil)rat•r)^  A  ro-* 
mafltic  beffdtae  might  hare  suSpeeled  mi  dreaded  tb« 
povret  of  Jber  own  oittnna ;  bm  Jeame  waa  Q90  viae  to 
ki  flupii  a  stftf  tbon^fat  intnade  oa  bar  miodi  Still,how- 
erar,  sbe  had  a  most  enger  dekke  lo  kooar  where  she 
new  was,  and  t6  wliont  she  Waa  to  be  presoitad^ 

She  remarked  that  tbe  Duke'a  dmsa,  though  atill  vmsk 
aa  indicated  raak  and  kAioA^  (fiar  il  was  not  the  eastam 
of  men  of  qualitjr  at  that  time  to  dress  tbensehres  like 
dieff  own  eoaohmen  or  giodms,)  was  nevertheless  plainer 
than  that  in  whiob  she  bad  seen  him  opon  a  former  oc** 
<asioB,and  was  dhrestediia  panieular,  of  ail  those  badges 
of  eatemal  decoration  which  intiaaated  superior  conse* 
quence.  In  shorty  be  was  attired  as  pbdnly  as  any  gen^ 
tlemaa  of  laahioD  cooid  appear  ia  the  streeta  of  Lomion 
in  a  moroiag ;  and  this  okroumstanee  helped  lo  diake  an 
opinion  whieh  Jeanie  began  to  eatertain,  that^  perhaps^ 
be  intended  she  rirould  plead  ber  cauoe  in  tbe  presem^ 
of  royal^  itself.  "  But,  sareif  ,*'  said  she  to  herself, 
**  he  wad  hae  putten  on  his  braw  star  and  gart^i^  an  he 
had  thought  o'  comiag  before  the  face  of  Majesty<^««-and 
after  a',  tbia  is  tsair  like  a  gcntlennn's  poUcy  than  a 
royal  }Nilaoe/' 

There  was  some  sense  iit  Jeante'a  reasoning  |  ye4  she 
was  not  sufficiently  mistress  eitber  of  tbe  drcumstances 
of  etiquette,  or  the  partrcidar  relations  which  existed  be^ 
twixt  the  government  and  tbe  Duke  of  Aigyle,  to  form 
an  accurate  judgmem*  The  Duke,  as  we  have  said 
was  at  this  time  m  open  opposition  to  the  adminiatratioil 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  understood  to  be  ojA  of 
fevour  with  the  royal  family,  to  whom  he  bad  r^dered 
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such  importatift  services..  But  it  was  «  maxnn  of  Queen 
CaroUne,  to  bear  herself  towards  her  pcditieal  friends 
with  soch  cautiop,  as  if  there  was  a  pos^bilky  of  their 
one  day  being  her  enemies,  and  towards  political  oppo^ 
Bents  with  the  same  degree  of  circumspection,  as  if  they 
might  again  become  friendly  to. her  measures.  Since 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  no  queen-consort  had.exercised  such 
weight  in  the  political  afiairs  of  England  ;  and  the  per- 
sonal address  which  she  displayed  on  many  occasions,  had 
no  small  share  in  reclaithmg  from  their  political  heresy 
m^ny  of  those  determined  tories,  who,  after  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts  had  been  extinguished  in  the  person  of  Queea 
Anne,  were  disposed  rather  to  transfer  their  aBegiance 
to  her  brother  the  Chevalier  de  St;  George,  than  to 
acqmesce  in  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  Ae  Han- 
over fionSy.  Her  husband,  whose  most  shining. qual- 
ity was  courage  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  vAo  endured 
the  office  of  King  of  England,  without  ever  bring  able  to 
acquire  Englirii  habits,  or  any  fomiliarity  with  English 
dispositions,  found  the  utmost  assistance  from  the  address 
c^  hb  partner;  and  while  he  jealoi^y  a&cted  to  do 
every  thing  according  to  his  own  wiU  and  pleasure,  was 
in  secret  prudent  enough  to  take  and  follow  the  advice  of 
his  more  adr(»t  consort.  He  intrusted  to  her  the  delicate 
office  of  determining  the  various  degrees  of  favour  ne- 
cessary to  attach  the  waverteg,  or  to  confirm  such  as 
were  already  firiendly,  at  to  regain  those  whose  good-will 
had  been  lost. 

With  all  the  winning  address  of  an  elegant,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  times,  an  accomplished  woman.  Queen 
Caroline  possessed  the  masculine  soul  of  the  other  sex. 
She  was  proud  by  nature,  and  even  her  policy  could  not 
always  temper  her  expressions  of  displeasure,  although  few 
were  more  ready  at  repairing  any  false  step  of  tbb  kind, 
when  her  prudence  came  up  to  the  aid  of  her  passions. 
She  loved  the  real  possession  of  power,  rather  than  the 
show  of  it ;  and  whatever  she  did  herself  that  was  either 
^^e  or  popular,  she  always  desired  that  the  King  should 
have  the  full  credit  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  meas- 
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wrC)  coDscioos  that,  by  adding  to  bis  jrespectability,  she 
was  most  likely  to  maiBtain  ber  owo.  Aad  so  desirous 
was  she  to  comply  with  all  bis  tastes,  tbalf  wben  tbreat- 
ened  with  the  gout,  she  had  nepeatedly  had  recourse  to 
checking  tlie  &,  by  the  use  of  tbe  cold  bath,  thereby 
endaogering  her  life  that  she  might  be  able  to  attend  the 
King  ID  his  walks* 

it  WIS  a  very  consbtent  part  of  Queen  Caroline's 
character,  to  keep  up  many  private  correspondences  with 
those  to  whom  in  public  she  seemed  unfavourablci  or 
who,  for  various  reasons,  stood  ill  with  tbe  court.  By 
this  means  she  kept  in  her  bands  the  thread  of  many  a 
political  intrigue,  and,  without  pledging  herself  to  any- 
thing, coM  often  prevent  discontent  from  becoming  ha- 
tred, and  opposition  from  exaggerating  itself  into  rebel- 
lion. If  by  any  accident  her  correspondence  with  such 
persons  chanced  to  be  observed  or  discovered,  which  she 
took  all  possible  pains  to  prevent,  it  was  represented  as  a 
mere  intercourse  of  society,  having  no  reference  to  poli- 
ties ;  an  ai»wer  with  which  even  the  prime  minister.  Sir 
Robert  Walpoie,  was  compelled  to  remab  satisfied,  when 
he  discovered  that  the  Qoeea  had  given  a  private  audi- 
ence to  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  his  most 
formidable  and  roost  inveterate  enemy. 

In  thus  maintaining  occasional  intercourse  with  several 
persons  who  seemed  most  alienate  from  the  crown,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed,  that  Queen  Caroline  had  taken  care 
not  to  break  entirely  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  His  high 
birth,  his  great  talents,  the  estimation  in  which  be  was  held 
in  his  own  country,  the  great  services  which  he  had  ren« 
dered  the  house  of  Brunswick,  in  17 15,  placed  him  high  in 
that  rank  of  persons  who  were  not  to  be  rashly  neglected. 
He  had,  almost  by  bis  single  and  unassisted  talents,  stop- 
ped the  irruption  of  the  banded  force  of  all  the  Highland 
chiefe ;  there  was  Utde  doubt,  that  with  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, he  could  put  them  all  in  motion,  and  renew 
the  civil  war ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  tbe  most  flat- 
tering overtures  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Duke  from 
the  court  of  St.  Germains.      The  character  and  temper 
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6f  SGOtliifid  "ma  iWiH  fitlte  Icttonni,  and  it  i^vas  eosmAettA 
as  a  vokdQo,  iv^icb  migirt,  indeed,  slumber  for  a  9eriea 
of  years,  botwasstiH  liable,  at  a  momant  the  fe^  »-» 
pected,  to  break  qiH  lnu>  a  wastefid  emptkA.  ,  It  waa, 
tberefeve,  of  the  highest  importmoe  tq  retabsofri^  bold 
6ver  so  ifmportant  a  per9onage  as  the  Duke  of  Afgyle^ 
and  Caroline  preserved  the  power  of  daing  so  by  meaoa 
of  a  lady,  vfi^  whom,  as  wife  of  George  H.,  she. might 
have  been  supposed  lo  be  op  l^s  intimate  terms. 

it  vras  not  ihe  least  iflstanee  of  the  Queen'a  addiwsa^ 
that  she  had  eontrived  that  one.  of  hep  priodfml  attend* 
ants,  Lady  Su^lh,  shoold  unite  ia  her  own  person  the 
two  apparently  in^oostsleot  eharacters  of  her  iiuaband'a 
mistress,  and  her  own  very  ohseqmoiis  and  coaeq[ilaisaal 
confidant.  By  this  descterous  management  the  Queen 
secured  her  power  against  the  danger  which  might  most 
have  threatened  it*~the  thwarting  infloence  of  ao-amhi* 
lious  rival  |  and  if  she  submkted  to  th(|  mort^ation  of 
being  obliged  to  conofve  at  her  husband's  infidelity,  she 
was  at  leaiM  guio^d  against  what  she  0ii§^  think  its 
most  dangerous  eflbcts,  and  was  besides  at  liberty,  now 
and  thet),  to  bastow  a  few  civil  insults  upon  ^^  her  good 
Howard,"  whom,  however,  in  general,  she  treated  with 
great  decorum.^  Lady  Suffiilk  lay  uiMler  strong  obUga- 
lions  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  reisons  whu^h  may 
be  ^;oneeted  from  Horace  Walpole'a.  ReminisceBees  of 
that  reign,  and  through  her  means  the  Duke  bad  some 
occasional  correspondence  with  Queen  Caroline,  much 
interrupted,  however,  since  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
debate  concerning  the  Porteous  mob,  an  affair  which  the 
Queen,  though  somewhat  unreasonably,  was  disposed  to 
resent,  rather  as  an  intended  and  premeditated  insolence  to 
her  own  person  and  anthori^,  than  as  a  sudden  ebullition  of 
popular  vengeance.  Still,  however,  the  eommunics^on  re- 
mained open  betvrixt  them,  though  it  bad  been  of  late  dis^ 
used  on  both  sides.  These  remarks  will  befi>und  oecesoary 
to  understand  ^  scene  which  is  about  to  be  preaenited  to 
the  reader. 

From  the  narrow  alley  which  they  had  traversed,  the 
Duke  turned  into  one  of  the  same  character,  but  broader 
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tnd  still  longer.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  .en- 
tered these  gardens,  Jeanie  saw  persons  approaching  ihom. 

They  were  two  ladies  ;  one  of  whom  walked  a  little 
behind  the  other,  yet  not  so  laucfa  as  to  prevent  her 
from  hearing  and  replj^ing  to  whatever  observation  was 
addressed  to  her  by  the  lady  who  walked  foremost, 
and  that  without  her  having  the  trouble  to  turn  her 
person.  As  they  advanced  very  slowly,  Jeanie  had 
time  to  study  their  features  and  appearance.*  The 
Duke  also  slackened  bis  pace,  as  if  to  give  her  time  to 
collect  herself,  and  repeatedly  desired  her  not  to  be 
afraid.  The  lady  who  seemed  the  principal  person  had 
remarkably  good  features,  though  somewhat  injured  by 
the  small-pox,  that  venomous  scourge  which  each  village 
£sculapiu8  (thanks  to  Jenner)  can  now  tame  as  easily  ^s 
their  tutelary  deity  subdued  the  Python.  The  lady's 
eyes  were  brilliant,  her  teeth  good,  and  her  countenance 
formBd  to  express  at  will  e«^er  majesty  or  courtesy. 
Her  form,  though  rather  embonpoint,  was  nevertheless 
graceful ;  and  the  elasticity  and  firmness  of  her  step  gave 
no  room  to  suspect,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  she 
sufiered  occasionally  from  a  disorder  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble to  pedestrian  exercise.  Her  dress  was  rather  rich 
than  gay,  and  her  manner  commanding  and  noble. 

Her  companion  was  of  k)wer  stature,  with  light-brown 
hair,  and  expressive  blue  eyes.  Her  featureii,  without 
being  absolutely  regular,  were  perhaps  more  pleasing  than 
,  if  they  had  been  critically  handsome.  A  melancholy,  or 
at  least  a  pensive  expression,  for  which  her  lot  gave  too 
much  cause,  predominated  when  she  was  silent,  but  gave 
way  to  a  pleasing  and  goo9-humoured  smile  when  she 
spoke  to  any  one. 

When  they  were  within  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  of 
these  ladies,  the  Duke  made  a  sign  that  Jeanie  should 
stand  still,  and  stepping  forward  himself,  with  the  grace 
which  was  natural  to  him,  made  a  profound  obeisance, 
which  was  formally,  yet  in  a  dignified  manner,  returned 
by  the  personage  whom  he  approached. 
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<<  I  hope,''  she  said,  with  an  afiable  and  condescend* 
ing  smile,  "that  I  see  so  great  a  stranger  at  court,  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  has  been  of  late,  in  as  good  health  as 
his  friends  there  and  elsewhere  could  wish  him  to  enjoy." 

The  Duke  replied,  "  That^e  had  been  perfectly 
well  ;'*  and  added,*  "  that  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  public  business  before  the  House,  as  well  as  the  time 
occupied  by  a  late  journey  to  Scotland,  had  rendered 
him  less  assiduous  in  paying  his  duty  at  the  levee  and 
drawing-room  than  he  could  hare  desired." 

"  When  your  Grace  can  6nd  time  for  a  duty  so  friFO- 
lous,"  replied  the  Queen,  "you  are  aware  of  your  title 
to  be  well  received.  I  hope  my  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  wish  which  you  expressed  yesterday  to  Lady 
Suffolk,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  one  of  the  royal  family, 
at  least,  has  not  forgotten  ancient  and  important  services^ 
in  resenting  something  which  resembles  recent  neglect." 
This  was  said  apparently  with  great  good*humour,  and  in 
a  tone  which  expressed  a  desire  of  conciliation. 

The  Duke  replied,  "  That  he  would  account  himself 
the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  if- he  could  be -supposed 
capable  of  neglecting  his  duty,  in  modes  and  circumstan- 
ces when  it  was  expected,  and  would  have  been  agreea- 
ble. He  was  deeply  grati6ed  by  the  honour  which  her 
Majesty  was  now  doing  to  him  personally ;  and  he  trust- 
ed she  would  soon  perceive  that  it  was  in  a  matter  essen- 
tial to  his  Majesty's  interest  that  he  had  the  boldness  to 
give  her  this  trouble." 

"  You  cannot  oblige  me  more,  my  Lord  Duke,"  re- 
plied the  Queen,  "  than  by  giving  me  the  advantage  of 
your  lights  and  experience  on  any  point  of  the  King's 
service.  Your  Grace  is  aware,  that  I  can  only  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  matter  is  subjected  to  his 
Majesty's  superior  wisdom  ;  but  if  it  is  a  suit  which  re- 
spects your  Grace  personally,- it  shall  lose  no  support  by 
being  preferred  through  me." 

"  It  is  no  suit  of  mine.  Madam,"  replied  the  Duke  ; 
"  nor  have  I  any  to  prefer  for  myself  personally,  although 
I  feel  in  full  force  my  obligation  to  your  Majesty.      It  is 
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a  business  which  concerns  his  Majestji  as  a  lover  of 
JQstice  and  of  mercy,  and  which,  I  am  convinced,  may 
be  highly  useful  in  conciliating  the  unfortunate  irritation 
which  at  present  subsists  among  his  Majesty's  good  sub- 
jects in  Scotland," 

There  were  two  parts  of  this  speech  disagreeable  to 
Caroline*  In  the  first  place,  it  removed  the  flattering 
notion  she  had  adopted,  that  Argyle  designed  to  use  her 
personal  intercession  in  making  his  peace  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  recovering  the  employments  of  which  h6 
had  been  deprived  ;  and  next  she  was  displeased  that  he 
should  talk  of  the  discontents  in  Scotland  as  irritations  to 
be  conciliated,  rather  than  suppressed. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  she  answered 
hastily,  '*  That  his  Majesty  has  good  subjects  in  England, 
my  Lord  Duke,  he  b  bound  to  thank  God  and  the  laws 
— that  he  has  subjects  in  Scotland,  I  think  he  may  thank 
God  and  his  sword." 

The  Duke,  though  a  courtier,  coloured  slightly,  and 
the  Queen,  instandy  sensible  of  her  error,  added,  without 
displaying  the  least  change  of  countenance,  and  as  if  the 
words  had  been  an  original  branch  of  the  sentence — 
"  And  the  swords  of  those  real  Scotchmen  who  are 
friends  to  the  House  of  lEtrunswick,  particularly  that  of 
his  Grace  of  Argj'le." 

"  My  sword,  madam,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  like  that 
of  my  fathers,  has  been  always  at  the  command  of  my 
lawful  king,  and  of  my  native  country — I  trust  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  their  real  rights  and  interests.  But 
the  present  b  a  matter  of  more  private  concern,  and  re- 
spects the  person  of  an  obscure  individual." 

"What  is  the  aflfair,  my  Lord 9"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Let  us  find  out  what  we  are  talking  about,  lest  we  should 
misconstrue  and  misunderstand  each  other." 

"  The  matter,  madam,"  answered  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, "  regards  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  young  woman 
in  Scodand,  now  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  far  a 
crime  of  which  I  think  it  highly  probable  tliat  she- is  in- 
nocent.    And  my  hu.tible  petition  to  your  Majesty  is,  to 
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obtaia  your  powerful  iuSerceanoo  with  the  King  for  a 
pardon." 

It  was  DOW  die  Queen's  turn  to  cokwr,  and  she  did  so 
over  cheek  and  brow— neck  and  bosom.  She  paused  a 
moment,  as  if  unwilling  to  trust  her  Toice  with  the  6rst 
expression  of  her  displeasure ;  and  on  assuming  an  air 
of  dignity,  and  an  austere  regard  (^control,  she  at  length 
replied,  ^^  My  Lord  Duke,  I  will  not  ask  your  motives 
for  addressing  to  me  a  request,  whichxircumstances  have 
rendered  such  an  extraordinary  one.  Tour  road  to  the 
King's  closet,  as  a  peer,  and  a  privy-counsellor,  entitled 
to  request  an  audience,  was  open,  without  gtv|ng  me^the 
pain  of  this  discussion.  /,  at  least,  have  Imd  enough  of 
Scotch  pardons.'' 

The  Duke  was  prepared  for  this  burst  of  indignation, 
and  he  was  not  shaken  by  it.  He  did  not  attempt  a  re- 
ply while  the  Queen  was  in  the  first  l)eat  of  displeasure, 
but  remamed  in  the  same  firm,  yet  respectful  posture, 
which  he  had  assumed  during  the  interview.  The 
Queen,  trained  from  her  situation  to  self-command,  in- 
stantly perceived  the  advantage  she  might  give  against 
herself  by  yielding  to  passion  ;  and  added,  in  the  same 
condesccQcKng  and  afi&ble  tone  in  which  she  had  opened 
the  interview,  ^^  Yon  must  allow  me  some  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sex,  my  Lord ;  and  do  not  judge  uncharita- 
bly of  me, though  I  am  a  little  moved  iit  the  recollection 
of  the  gross  insult  and  outrage  done  in  your  capital  city  to 
the  royal  authority,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  vested  in 
my  unworthy  person.  Your  Grace  cannot  be  surprised 
that  I  should  both  have  felt  it  at  the  time,  ai^d  recollect- 
ed it  now.** 

"  It. is  certainly  a  matter  not  speedny  to  be  forgotten," 
answered  the  Duke.  "  My  own  poor  thoughts  of  it  have 
been  long  before  your  Majesty,  and  I  must  hav^  express- 
ed myself  very  ill  if  I  did  not  convey  my  detestation  of 
the  murder  which  was  committed  under  such  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  I  might,  indeed,  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  differ  with  his  Majesty's  advisers  on  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  either  just  or  politic  to  punish  the  innocent 
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instead  of  the  guikj.  Put  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  per- 
mit me  to  be  sUent  on  a  topic  in  which  my  sentiments 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  coincide  with  those  of  more 
able  men.*' 

"  We  will  not  prosecute  a  topic  on  which  we  may  pro- 
bably differ,"  said  the  Queen.  "  One  word,  however,  I 
may  say  in  private — You  know  our  good  Lady  Suffolk 
is  a  little  deaf — the  Duke  of  Argyle,  when  disposed  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  his  master  and  mistress,  will 
hardly  find  many  topics  on  which  we  should  disagree." 

"  Let  roe  hope,"  said  the  Duke,  bowing  profoundly 
to  so  flattering  an  intimation,  *'  that  1  shallnot.be  so,  un- 
fortunate a9  to  have  foupd  one  on  the  present  occasion." 

''  I  must  first  impose  on  your  Grace  the  duty  of  conr 
fession,"  said  the  Queen,  "  before  I  grant  you  absolu^ 
tion.  What  is  your  particular  interest  in  this  young 
woman  1  She  does  not  seem  (and  she  scanned  Jeanie, 
as  she  said  this,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur)  much 
qualified  to  alarm  my  friend  the  Duchess's  jealousy." 

"  I  think  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Duke,  smiling  in 
his  turn,  ^<  Will  allow  my  taste  may  be  a  pledge  for  me 
on  thSit*  score." 

^'  Then,  though  she  has  not  much  the  2ir  d^une  grande 
dame^  I  suppose  she  is  some  thirtieth  cousin  id  the  terri- 
ble chapter  of  Scottish  genealogy." 

"  No,  madam,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  but  I  wish  some  of 
my  nearer  relatione  had  half  her  worth,  honesty,  and 
affection."^ 

"  Her  name  must  be  Campbell,  at  least  9"  said  Queen 
Carofine. 

"No,  madam  ;  her  name  is  not  quite  so  distinguished, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,"  answered  the  Duke. 

"  Ah  !  but  she  comes' from  Inverary  or  Argyleshire  ?" 
said  the  Sovereign. 

"  She  has  never  been  farther  north  in  her  life  than 
Edinburgh,  madam^" 

"  Then   my   conjectures   are   all   ended,"    said  the 
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Queen,  ^  and  jour  Grace  must  yoaneV  take  tbe  tmaUe 

'to  exphin  the  afiair  of  your  protegee.'* 

With  that  precision  and  easy  brevity  which  is  oidy  ae* 
quired  by  habitually  conversing  in  the  higher  ranks  of 

'society,  and  which  is  the  diametrical  opposite  of  that  pro- 
tracted style  of  disquisition, 

'^  WbKb  fg^ires  call  potter,  and  fflMk  nen  caB  prose,'' 

the  Duke  explained  tbe  Angular  law  under  which  Effie 
Deans  had  received  sentence  of  death,  and  detailed  tbe 
affectionate  exertions  which  Jeanie  had  made  in  behalf 
of  a  sister,  for  whose  sake  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
but  truth  and  conscience.  :  «      * 

Queen  Caroline  listened  with  aUention  ;  she  was  rath- 
er fond,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  an  argument,  and 
soon  found  matter  m  what  the  Duke  told  her  for  raising 
difficulties  to  his  request. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  my  Lord,'*  she  replied,  "  that  this 
is  al  severe  law.  But  still  it  is*  adopted  upon  good 
grounds,  I  am  bound  4o  suppose,  as  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  girl  has  been  convicted  under  it.  Tbe  very 
presumptions  which  the  law  construes  into  a  positive 
proof  of  guilt  exist  in  her  case  ;  and  all  that  your  Grace 
has  said'concerning  the  possibility  of  her  innocence,  may 
be  a  Very  good  argument  for  annulling  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, but  cannot,  while  it  stands  good,  be  admitted  in 
favour  of  any  individual  convicted  upton  the  statute." 

The  Duke  saw  and  avoided  tbe  snare  }  for  he  was 
conscious,  that,  by  replying  to  ihe  argument,  he  must 
have  beei4  inevitably  led  to  a  discussion,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Queen  was  likely  to  be  hardened  in  her  own 
opinion,  until  she  became  obliged,  out  of  mere  respect  to 
consistency,  to  let  the  criminal  suffer.  "  If  your  Majesty," 
he  said,  "  would  condescend  to  hear  my  poor  country- 
woman herself,  perhaps  she  may  find  an  advocate  in  your 
own  heart,  more  tble  than  I  am  to  combat  the  doubts 
suggested  by  your  understanding." 

The  Queen  seemed  to  acquiesce,  and  the  Duke  made 
8  signal  for  Jeanie  to  advanqe  from  the  spot  where  ste 
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had  hitherto  remained  watching  countenaneesi  which 
were  too  long  accustomed  to  suppress  all  apparent  signs 
of  emotion,  to  convey  to  her. any  interesting  intelligence. 
Her  Majei^y  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  awe-^ruck 
manner  in  which  the  quiet  demure  6gure  of  the  little 
Scotchwoman  advanced  towards  her,  and  yet  more  at  tl)e 
first  sound  of  her  broad  northern  accent.  But  Jeanie 
had  a  voice  low  and  sweetly  toned,  an  admirable  thing  in 
woman,  and  eke  besought  "  her  Leddyship  to  have  pity 
on  a  poor  misguided  young  creature,"  in  tones  so  affect- 
ing, that,  like  the  notes  of  some  of  her  native  songs,  pro- 
vincial vulgarity  was  lost  in  pathos. 

"  Stand  up,  young  woman,"  said  the  Queen,  but  in  a 
kind  tone,  "  and  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  barbarous  people 
your  country  folk  are,  where  child-murder  is  become  so 
common  as  to  require  the  restraint  of  laws  like  your's  ?" 

"  If  your  Leddyship  pleases,"  *  answered  Jeanie, 
"  there  are.mony  places  besides  Scodand  where  moiliers 
are  unkind  to  theis  ain  flesh  and  blood." 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  disputes  between  George 
the  Second,  and  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  were  then 
at  the  highest,  and  that  the  good-natured  part  of  the 
public  laid  the  blame  on  the  Queen.  She  coloured  high- 
ly, and  darted  a  glance  of  a  most  penetrating  character 
first  at  Jeanie,  and  then  at  the  Duke.  Both  sustained  it 
unmoved  ;  Jeanie,  from  total  unconsciousness  of  the  of- 
fence she  had  given,  and  the  Duke  from,  his  habitual 
composure.  But  in  his  heart  he'  thought,  My  unlucky 
protegee,  has,  with  this  luckless  answer,  shot  dead,  by  a 
-kind  of  chance-medley,  her  only  hope  of  success. 

Lady  Suffolk,  good-humouredly  and  skilfully  interpose- 
ed  in  this  awkward  crisis.  "  Yoii  should  tell  this  lady," 
she  said  to  Jeai^ie,  ^'  the  particular  causes  which  render 
this  crime  common  in  your  country." 

"  Some  thinks  it's  the  Kirk-Session — that  is — it's  the 
— it's  the  cutty-stool,  if  your  Leddyship  pleases,"  saia 
Jeanie,  looking  down,  and    curtsying. 

"  The  what  ^"  said  Lady  Suffolk,  to  whom  the  phrase 
was  new,  and  who  besides  was  rather  deaf. 
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*^  That's  .the  stool  of  repeDtance,  madam,  if  it  please 
your  Leddysbip,"  answered  Jeanie,  "  for  light  life  and 
conversation,  and  for  breaking  the  seventh  command." 
Here  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  Duke,  saw  his  hand  at 
his  chin^  and,  totally^  unconscious  of  what  she  had  said 
out  of  joint,  gave  double  effect  to  the  innuendo,  by  stop- 
ping short  and  looking  embarrassed.  * 

As  for  Lady  Suffolk,  she  retired  like  a  covering  party, 
which,  having  interposed  betwixt  their  retreating  friends 
and^  the  enemy,  have  suddenly  drawn  on  themselves  a  fire 
unexpectedly  severe. 

The  deuce  take  the  lass,  thought  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
to  himself ;  there  goes  another  shot — and  she  has  hit 
with  both  barrels  right  and  left ! 

Indeed  the  Duke  had  himself  his  share  of  the  confu- 
sion ;  for,  having  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  to 
this  innocent  offender,  he  felt  much  in  the  circumstances 
of  a  country  squire,  who,  having  introduced  his  spaniel 
into  a  well-appointed  drawing-room,  is  doomed  to  witness 
the  disorder  and  damage  which  arises  to  china  and  to 
dress-gowns,  in  consequence  of  its  untimely  frolics. 
Jeanie's  last  chaoce-hit,  however,  obliterated  the  ill  im- 
pression which  had  arisen  from  the  first ;  for  her  Majesty 
had  not  so  lost  the  feelings  of  a  wife  in  those  of  a  Queen, 
but  that  she  could  enjoy  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  "  her 
good  Suffolk."  She  turned  towards  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
with  a  smile,  which  marked  that  she  enjoyed  the  triumph, 
and  observed,  "  the  Scotch  are  a  rigidly  moral  people." 
Then  again  applying  herself  to  Jeanie,  she  asked,  how 
she  travelled  up  from  Scotland. 
. "  Upon  my  foot,  mostly,  madam,"  was  the  reply. 
^"  What !  all  that  in^mense  way  upon  foot  ? — How  far 
can  you  walk  in  a  day  9" 

"  Five  and  twenty  miles  and  a  biltock." 

"And  a  what  9"  said  the  Queen,  looking  towards  the 
Duke  of  Argyle. 

"  And  abolit  five  miles  more,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  I  thought  I  was  a  good  walker,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  but  this  shames  me  sadly." 
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"  May  your  Leddyship  never  bae  sae  weary  a  heart, 
that  ye  canna  be  sensible  of  the  weariness  of  tbe  limbs  !^ 
said  Jeanie. 

That  came  better  off,  thought  the  Duke  ;  it's  the  first 
thing  she  has  said  to  the  purpose. 

"And  I  didna  just  a'thegether  walk  the  haill  way 
neither,  for  I  had  whiles  the  cast  of  a  cart;  and  I  had 
the  cast  of  a  horse  from  Ferrybridge,  and  divers  other 
easements,"  said  Jeanie,  cutting  short  her  story,  for  she 
observed  tbe  Duke  made  the  sign  he  had  fixed  upon. 

"  With  all  these  accommodations,"  answered  the 
Queen,  "  you  must  have  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey, 
and,  I  fear,  to  little  purpose  ;  since,  if  the  King  were  to 
pardon  your  sister,  in  all  probability  it  would  do  her  little 
good,  for  I  suppose  your  people  of  Edinburgh  would 
hang  her  out  of  spite." 

She  will  sink  herself  now  outright,  thought  the  Duke. 

But  he  was  wrong.  The  shoals  on  which  Jeanie  had 
touched  in  this  delicate  conversation  lay  under  ground, 
and  were  unknown  to  her  ;  this  rock  wjis  above  water, 
and  she  avoided  it. 

"  She  was  confident,"  she  said,  "  thatbaitb  town  and 
country  wad  rejoice  to  see  his  Majesty  taking  compassion 
on  a  poor  unfriended  creature." 

"  His  Majesty  has  not  found  it  so  in  a  late  instance," 
said  the  Queen  ;  '^  but  I  suppose  my  Lord  Duke  would 
advise  him  to  be  guided  by  the  votes  of  the  rabble  them- 
selves, who  should  be  banged  and  who  spared*^ 

"  No,  madam,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  but  1  would  advise 
his  Majesty  to  be  guided  by  his  own  feelings  and  those 
of  his  royal  consort. ;  and  then,  I  am  sm*e,  punishment 
will  only  attach  itself  to  guilt,  and  even  then  with  cautious 
reluctance." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  said  her  Majesty,  "  all  these  fine 
speeches  do  not  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  so  soon 
showing  any  mark  of  favour  to  your — I  suppose  I  must 
not  say  rebellious  ?— rbut,  at  least,  your  very  disaflfected 
and  intractable  metropolis.  Why,  the  whole  nation  is  in 
a  league  to  screen  the  savage  and  abominable  murderers 
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of  that  unhappy  man  ;  otherwise,  how  is  it  possible  but 
that,  of  so  many  perpetrators,  and  engaged  in  so  public 
an  action  for  such  a  length  of  time,  one  at  least  must  have 
been  recx)gnized  ?  Even  this  wench,  for  aught  I  can  tell, 
may  be  a  depository  of  the  secret.  Hark  you,  young 
woman,  had  you  any  friends  engaged  in  the  Porteous 
mob  9" 

"  No,  madam,"  answered  Jeanie,  happy  that  the 
question  was  so  framed  that  she  could,  with  a  good  con- 
science, answer  it  in  the  negative. 

"  But  I  suppose,"  continued  the  Queen,  "  if  you 
were  possessed  of  such  a  secret,  you  would  hold  it  mat- 
ter of  conscience  to  keep  it  to  yourself  9" 

*'  I  would  pray  to  be  directed  and  guided  what  was  the 
line  of  duty,  madam,"  answered  Jeanie. 

^'  Yes,  and  take  that  which  suited  your  own.  inclina- 
tions," replied  her  Majesty. 

"  If  it  like  you,  madam,"  said  Jeanie,  "  I  would  hae 
gaen  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  save  the  life  of  John  Por- 
teous, or  ony  qjther  unhappy  man  in  his  condition  ;  but  I 
might  lawfully  doubt  how  far  I  am  called  upon  to  be  the 
avenger  of  his  bloOd,  though  it  may  become  the  civil 
magistrate  to  do  so.  He  is  dead  and  gane  to  his  pfeice^ 
and  they  that  have  slain  him  must  answer  for  their  ain 
act.*^  But  my  sister — my  puir  sister  Effie,  still  lives, 
though  her  days  and  hours  are  numbered ! — She  still 
lives,  and  a  word  of  the  King's  mouth  might  restore  her 
to  a  broken-liearted  auld  man,  that  never,  in  his  daily  and 
nightly  exercise,  forgot  to  pray  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
blessed  with  a  long  and  a  prosperous  reign,  and  that  his 
throne,  and  the  throne  of  his  posterity,  might  be  estab- 
lished in  righteousness.  O,  madam,  if  ever  ye  kend 
what  it  was  to  sorrow  for  and  with  a  sinning  and  a  suffer 
ing  creature,  whose  mind  is  sae  tossed  that  she  can  be 
neither  ca'd  fit  to  live  or  die,  have  some  compassion  on 
our  misery  ! — Save  an  honest  house  from  dishonour,  and 
an  unhappy  girl,  not  eighteen  yeairs  of  age,  from  an  early 
and  dreadful  death  !  Alas  !  it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft 
and  wake  uierrily  ourselves  tliat  we  think  on  other  peo 
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pie's  sufferings.  Our  hearts  are  waxed  ligbt  within  us 
then,  and  we  are  for  righting  our  ain  wrangs  and  fighting 
our  aia  battles.  But  when  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to 
the  mind  or  to  the  body— and  seldom  may  it  visit  your 
Leddyship— -and  when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that 
comes  to  high  and  low — Iqng  and  late  may  'it  be  yours — 
O,  my  Leddy,  then  it  isna  what  we  hae  dune  for  oursells, 
but  what  we  hae  dune  for  others,  that  we  think  on  maist 
pleasantly.  And  the  thoughts  that  ye  hae  intervened  to 
spare  the  puir  thing's  life,  will  be  sweeter  in  that  hour, 
come  when  it  may,  than  if  a  word  of  your  mouth  could 
hang  the  haill  Porteous  mob  at  the  tail  of  ae  tow." 

Tear  followed  tear  down  Jeanie's  cheeks,  as  her  fea- 
tures glowing  and  quivering  with  emotion,  she  pleaded 
her  sister's  cause  with  a  pathos  which  was  at  once  simple 
and  solemn.  ^  - 

•  "  This  is  eloquence,"  said  fier  Majesty  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  "  Young  woman,"  she  continued,  addressing 
herself  to  Jeanie,  "/cannot  grant  a  pardon  to  your  sis- 
ter— but  you  shall  not  want  my  warm  imercession  with 
his  Majesty.  Take  this  housewife  case,"  she  continued, 
putting  a  small  embroidered  needle-case  into  Jeanie's 
hands ;  "  do  not  open  it  now,  but  at  your  leisure  you 
wilt  find  something  in  it  which  will  remind  you  that  you 
have  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Caroline." 

Jeanie,  having  her  suspicions  thus  confirmed,  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and  would  have  expanded  herself  in  grat- 
itude ;  but  the  Duke,  who  was  upon  thorns  lest  she  should 
say  more  or  less  than  just  enough,  touched  his  chin  once 
more. 

"  Our  business  is,  I  think,  ended  for  the  present,  my 
Lord  Duke,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and,  I  trust,  to  your  sat- 
isfaction. Hereafter  I  hope  to  see  your  Gcace  more  fre- 
quently, both  at  Richmond  and  '  St.  James's. — Come, 
Lady  Suffolk,  we  must  wish<his  Grace  good  morning." 

They  exchanged  their  parting  reverences,  and  the 
Duke,  so  soon  as  the  ladies  had  turned  their  backs,  as- 
sisted Jeanie  to  rise  from  the  ground,  and  conducted  her 
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back  through  the  avenue,  which  she  trod  with  the  feel- 
ing of  one  who  walks  in  her  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  King^ 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate. 

Cyfiibelme. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  led  the  way  in  siienee  to  the 
small  postern  by  whjch  they  had  been  admitted  into  Rich- 
mond Park,  so  long  the  favourite  residence  of  Queen 
Caroline.-  It  was  opened  by  the  same  half-seen  janitor, 
and  they  found  themselves  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  demesne.  Still  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either 
side.  The  Duke  probably  wished  to  allow  his  rustic  pro- 
tegee time  tP  recruit  her  faculties,  dazzled  and  sunk  with 
colloquy  sublime  ;  and  betwixt  what  she  had  guessed, 
had  beard,  and  had  seen,  Jeanie  Deans's  mind  was  too 
much  agitated  to  permit  her  to  ask  any  questions. 

They  fpund  the  carriage  of  the  Duke  in  the  place 
where  they  had  left  it ;  and  when  they  resumed  their 
places,  soon  began  to  advance  rapidly  on  their  return  to 
town. 

",  I  think,  Jeanie,"  said  the  Duke,  breaking  silence, 
"  you  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  the 
issue  of  your  interview  with  her  Majesty." 

"  And  that  leddy  tc^o*  the  Queen  hersell  ?"  ^d  Jean- 
ie.; '*  I  misdoubted  it  when  I  saw  that  your  honour  didna 
put  on*  your  hat — Aod  yet  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  even 
when  I  heard  her  speak  it  hersell." 

"  It  was  cestainly  Queen  Caroline,"  replied  the  Duke. 
"  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  see  what  is  in  the  little  pock- 
et-book.?" 

"  Do  you  think  the  pardon  will  be  in  it,  sir  1"  said 
Jeanie,  with  the  eager  animation  of  hope. 
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"  Why,  no,"  replied  the  Duke  ;  "  that  is  unKkely. 
They  seldom  catry  these  things  about  them,  unless  they 
w6re  likdy  to  be  wanted  ;  and,  besides,  her  Majesty  told 
you  it  was  the  King,  not  she,  who  was  to  grant  it.'' 

"  That  is  true  too,"  said  Jeanie  ;  "  but  1  am  so  con- 
fused in  my  mind — But  does  your  honour  think  there  is 
a  certainty  of  Effie's  pardon  then  9"  continued  she,  still 
holding  in  her  hand  the  unopened  pocket-book. 

"  Why,  kings  are  kittle  cattle  to  shoe  behind,  as  we 
say  in  the  north,"  replied  the  Duke ;  "  but  his  wife 
knows  his  trim,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
rnatter  is  quite  certain." 

"  O  God  be  praised  !  God  be  praised !"  ejaculated 
Jeanie  ;  '*  and  may  tlie  gude  leddy  never  want  the  heart's 
ease  she  has  gien  me  at  this  moment  ! — And  God  bless 
you  too,  my  Lord  !  without  your  help  1  wad  ne'er  hae 
won  near  hen" 

The  Duke  let  her  dwell  upon  this  subject  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  curious,  perhaps,  to  see  how  long  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  would  continue  to  supersede  those 
of  curiosity.  But  so  feeble  was  the  latter  feeling  in 
Jeanie's  mind,  that  his  Grace,  with  whom,  perhaps,  it  was 
for  the  time  a  little  stronger,  was  obliged  once  more  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  present.  It 
was  opened  accordingly.  In  the  inside  of  the  case  were 
the  usual  assortment  of  silk  and  needles,  with  scissors, 
tweazers,  he. ;  and  in  the  pocket  was  a  bank-bill  for  fifty 
pounds. 

The  Duke  had  no  sooner  informed  Jeanie^  of  the  value 
of  this  last  document,  for  she  was  unaccustomed  to  see 
notes  for  such  sums,  than  she  expressed  her  regret  at  the 
mistake  which  had  taken  place.  "  For  the  hussy  itsell," 
she  said,  '*  was  a  very  valuable  thing  for  a  keepsake,  with 
the  Queen's  name  written  in  the  inside  with  her  ain  hand 
doubtless^-  Caroline — as  plain  as  could  be,  and  a  crown 
drawn  aboonit." 

She  therefore  tendered  the  bill  to  the  Duke,  requesting 
him  to  find -some  mode  of  returning  it  to  the  royal  owner. 

14       VOL*    If. 
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"  No,  no,  Jeanie,"  said  the  Duke,  "  there  is  no  mis- 
take in  the  case.  Her  Majesty  knows  you  have  been  put 
to  great  expense,  and  she  wishes  to  make  it  up  to  you.^' 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  even  ower  gude,"  said  Jeanie, 
'^  and  it  glads  me  muckle  that  I  can  pay  back  Dumbie- 
dikes  his  siller,  without  distressing  ray  father,  honest 
man." 

"  Dumbiedikes  ^  What,  a  freeholder  of  Mid-Lothian, 
is  he  not  ?"  said  his  Grace,  whose  occasional  residence , 
in  that  county  made  him  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
heritors,  as  landed  persons  are  termed  in  Scotland — ^'  He 
has  a  house  not  far  from  Dalkeith,  wears  a  black  wig  and 
a  laced  hat  9" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jeanie,  who  had  her  reasons 
for  being  brief  in  her  answers  upon  this  topic. 

"  Ah !  jny  old  friend  Dumbie !"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  I 
have  tlirice  seen  him  fou,  and  only  once  heard  the  sound 
of  his  voice— Is  he  a  cousin  of  yours,  Jeanie  1" 

"  No,  sir,  my  Lord." 

"  Then  he  must  be  a  well-wisher,  I  suspect  9" 

"  Ye — yes, — my  Lord,  sir,"  answered  Jeanie,  blush- 
ing, and  with  hesitation. 

"  Aha !  then,  if  the  Laird  starts^  I  suppose  my  friend 
Butler  must  be  in  some  danger  9" 
•    "  O  no,  sir,"  answered  Jeanie  much  more  readily,  but 
at  the  same  time  blushing  much  more  deeply. 

"  Well,  Jeanie,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you  are  a  girl  may- 
be safely  trusted  with  your  own  matters,  and  1  shall  in- 
quire no  farther  about  them. ,  But  as  to  this  same  par- 
don, I  must  see  to  get  it  passed  through  the  proper  forms  ; 
and  I  have  a  friend  in  office  who  will,  for  auld  lang  syne, 
do  me  so  much  favour.  And  then,  Jeanie,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  send  an  express  down  to  Scotland,  who  will 
travel  with  it  safer  and  more  swiftly  than  you  can  do,  I 
will  take  care  to  have  it  put  into  the  proper  channel ; 
meanwhile,  you  may  write  to  your  friends  by  post  of  your 
good  success." 
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"  And  does  your  Honour  think,"  said  Jeanie^  "  that 
will  do  as  weel  as  if  I  were  to  take  my  tap  in  my  lap, 
and  slip  my  ways  hame  again  on  my  ain  errand  9" 

"  Much  belter  certainly,"  said  the  Duke.  "  You 
know  the  roads  are  nof  very  safe  for  a  single  woman  to 
travel." 

Jeanie  internally  acquresced  in  this  observation. 
■  "  And  I  have  a  plan  for  you  besides.  One  of  the 
Duchess's  attendants,  and  one  of  mine — your  acquaint- 
ance Archibald — are  going  down  to  Inverary  in  a  light 
calash,  with  four  horses  I  have  bought,  and  there  is  room 
enough  in  the  carriage  for  you  to  go  with  them  as  far  as 
Glasgow,  where  Archibald  will  find  means  of  sending 
you  safely  to  Edinburgh — And  in  the  way,  I  beg  you 
will  teach  the  woman  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  mystery 
of  cheese-making,  for  she  is  to  have  a  charge  in  the  dairy, 
and  1  dare  swear  you  are  as  tidy  about  your  milk-pail  as 
about  your  dress." 

'*  Does  your  Honour  like  cheese  9"  said  Jeanie,  with 
a  gleam  of  conscious  delight  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  Like  it  9"  said  the  Duke,  whose  good-nature  antici- 
pated what  was  to  follow — "  cakes  and  cheese  are  a  din- 
ner for  an  emperor,  let  alone  a  Highlandman." 

'<  Because,"  said  Jeanie,  with  modest  confidence,  and 
great  and  evident  self-congratulation,  "  we  have  been* 
thought  so  particular  in  making  cheese,  that  some 
folk  think  it  as  gude  as  the  real  Dunlop ;  and  if  your 
Honour's  Grace  wad  but  accept  a  stane  or  twa,  blithe, 
and  fain,  and  proud  it  wad  make  us !  But  maybe  ye 
may  like  the  ewe-milk,  that  is,  the  Buckholmside^  cheese 
better ;  or  maybe  the  gait-milk,  as  ye  come  frae  the 
Highlands — and  I  canna  pretend  just  to  the  same  skeel  o' 
them  ;  but  my  cousin  Jean,  that  lives  at  Lochermachus 
in  Lammermuir,  I  could  speak  to  her,  and " 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  the  Dunlop 
is  the  very  cheese  of  which  I  am  so  fond ;  and  I  will 
take  it  as  the  greatest  favour  you  can  do  me,  to  send  one 
to  Caroline-Park.     But  remember,  be  on  honour  with  it. 
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Jeanie^  and  make  it  all  yourself,  for  I  am  a  real  good 
judge." 

'<  I  am  not  feared,"  said  Jeanie,  confidently,  ^*  that  I 
may  please  your  Honour  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  look  as  if 
you  could  hardly  find  fault  wi'  ony  body  that  did  their 
best ;  and  weel  is  it  my  part,  I  trow,  to  do  mine." 

This  discourse  introduced  a  topic  upon  which  the  two 
travellers,  though  so  different  in  rank  and  education, 
found  each  a  good  deal  to  say.  The  Duke,  besides  his 
other  patriotic  qualities,  was  a  distinguished  agriculturist, 
and  proud  of  his  knowledge  in 'that  department.  He  en- 
tertained Jeanie  with  his  observations  on  the  different 
Dreeds  of  cattle  in  Scotland,  and  their  capacity  for  the 
dairy,  and  received  so  much  information  from  her  prac- 
tical experience  in  return,  that  he  promised  her  a  couple 
of  Devonshire  cows  in  reward  for  the  lesson.  In  short, 
his  mind  was  so  transported  back  to  his  rural  employ- 
ments and  amusements,  that  he  sighed  when  his  carriage 
stopped  opposite  to  the  old  hackney-coach,  which  Archi- 
bald had  kept  in  attendance  at  the  place  where  they  had 
left  it.  While  the  coachman  again  bridled  his  lean  cat- 
tle, which  had  been  indulged  with  a  bite  of  musty  hay, 
the  Duke  cautioned  Jeanie  not  to  be  too  communicative 
to  her  landlady  concerning  what  had  passed.  *'  There 
•is,"  he  said,  "  no  use  of  speaking  of  matters  till  they  are 
actually  settled;  and  you  may  refer  the  good  lady  to 
Archibald,  if  she  presses  you  hard  with  questions.  ^  She 
is  his  old  acquaintance,  and  be  knows  bow  to  manage 
with  her." 

He  then  took  a  cordial  farewell  of  Jeanie,  and  told  ber 
to  be  ready  in  the  ensuing  week  to  return  to  Scotland — 
saw  her  safely  established  in  her  hackney-coach,  and 
rolled  off  m  his  own  carriage,  humming  a  stanza  of  the 
ballad  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed— 

"  At  the  sigbt  of  Dunbarton  once  again, 
111  cock  up  my  bonnet  and  march  amain, 
With  my  claymore  hanging  down  to  my  heel, 
To  whang  at  the  bannocks  of  barley  meal/' 
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Perhaps  one  ought  to  be  actually  a  Scotchman,  to  con- 
ceive how  ardently,  under  all  distinctions  of  rank  and 
situation,  they  feel  their  mutual  connection  with  each 
other  as  natives  of  the  same  country.  There  are,  I  be- 
lieve, more  associations  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
rude  and  wild,  than  of  a  well  cultivated  and  fertile  coun- 
try ;  their  ancestors  have  more  seldom  changed  their 
place  of  residence ;  their  mutual  recoUection  of  remarka- 
ble objects  is  more  accurate  ;  the  high  and  the  low  are 
more  interested  in  each  other's  welfare  ;  the  feelings  of 
kindred  and  relationship  are  more  widely  extended,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  bonds  of  patriotic  affection,  always  hon- 
ourable, even  when  a  little  too  exclusively  strained,  have 
more  influence  on  men's  feelings  and  actions. 

The  rumbling  hackney-coach,  which  tumbled  over  the 
(then)  execrable  London  pavement,  at  a  rate  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  had  conveyed  the  ducal  carriage  to 
Richmond,  at  length  deposited  Jeanie  Deans  and  jier  at- 
tendant at  the  national  sign  of  the  Thistle.  Mrs.  Glass, 
who  had  been  in  long  and  anxious^  expectation,  now 
rushed,  full  of  eager  curiosity  and  open-mouthed  interro- 
gation, upon  our  heroine,  who  was  *  positively  unable  to 
sustain  the  overwhelming  cataract  of  her  questions, 
which  burst  forth  with  the  sublimity  of  a  grand  gardy- 
loo :  "  Had  she  seen  the  Duke,  God  bless  hirn — thp 
Duchess — the  young  ladies  9 — Had  she  seen  the  King, 
God  bless  him^ — the  Queen — the  Prince  of  Wales — the 
Princess — or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  9 — Had 
she  got  her  sister's  pardon  9  Was  it  out  and  out— or 
was  it  only  a  commutation  of  punishment  9 — How  far 
had  she  gone — where  had  she  driven  to— whom  had  she 
seen- — what  had  been  said — what  had  kept  her  so  long  V* 

Such  were  the  various  questions  huddled  upon  each 
other  by  a  curiosity  so  eager,  that  it  could  hardly  wait  for 
its  own  grati6cation.  Jeanie  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficiently  embarrassed  by  this  overbearing  tide  of  inter- 
rogations, had  not  Archibald,  who  had  probably  received 
from  his  master  a  hint  to  that  purpose,  advanced  to  her 
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rescue.  "  Mrs.  Glass,"  said  Archibald,  "  bis  Grace^  desir- 
ed me  particularly  to  say,  tbat  be  would  take  it  as  a  great 
favour  if  you  would  ask  the  young  womaa  no  questions, 
as  he  wishes  toexplain  to  you  more  distinctly  than  she 
can  do  how  her  afiairs  stand,  and  consult  you  on  some 
matters  which  she  cannot  altogether  so  well  explain. 
The  Duke  will  call  at  the  Thistle  to-morrow  or  next  day 
for  that  purpose. 

"  His  Grace  is  very  condescending,"  said  Mrs.  Glass,, 
her  zeal  for  inquiry  slacked  for  the  present  by  the  dexter- 
ous administration  of  this  sugar-plum — "  his  Grace  is 
sensible  that  I  am  in  a  manner  accountable  for  the  con- 
duct of  my  young  kinswoman,  and  tio  doubt  his  Grace . 
is  the  best  judge  bow  far  be  should  intrtist  her  or  me 
with  the  management  of  her  afiairs."  ^^ 

"  His  Grace  is  quite  sensible  of  that,"  answered 
Archibald  with  national  gravity,  and  will  certainly  trust 
lyhat  he  has  to  say  to  the  most  discreet  of  the  two  ;  and 
therefore,  Mrs.  Glass,  his  Grace  relies  you  will  speak 
nothing  to  Mrs.  Jean  Deans,  either  of  her  own  affairs  or 
her  sister's,  until  he  sees  you  himself.  He  desired  me  to 
assure  you  in  the  meanwhile,  that  all  was  going  on  as 
well  as  your  kindness  could  wish,  IVJrs.  Glass." 

**  His  Grace  is  very  kind — very  considerate,  certainly, 
Mr.  Archibald — his  Grace's  commands  shall  be  obeyed, 

and But  you  have  had  a  far  drive,  Mr.  Archibald, 

as  I  guess  by  the  time  of  your  absence,  and  I  guess" 
(wjth  an  engaging  smile)  "  you  winna  be  the  waur  of 
a  glass  of  the  right  Rosa  Solis." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Glass,"  said  the  great  man's  great 
mart,  "  but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  my 
Lord  directly."  And  tnaking  his  adieus  civilly  to  both 
cousins  heleft  the  shop  of  the  Lady  of  the  Thistle. 

"  I  am  glad  your  affairs  have  prospered  so  well,  Jean- 
ie,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Glass ;  "  though,  indeed,  there 
was  little  fear  of  them  so  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
was  so  condescending  as  to  take  them  into  hand.'  I  wiH 
ask  you  no  questions  about  them,  because  his  Grace, 
who  is  most  considerate  and  prudent  in  such  matters. 
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inteDds  to  tell  me  all  that  you  ken  yourself,  dear,  and 
doubtless  ti  great  deal  more ;  so  that  anything  that  may 
lie  heavily  on  your  mind  may  be  imparted  to  me  in  the 
meantime',  as  you  see  it  is  his  Grace's  pleasure  that  I 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  matter  forth- 
with ;  and  whether  you  or  he  tells  it,  will  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  world,  ye  ken.  If  I  ken  what  he  is  going  to 
say  beforehand,  I  will  be  much  more  ready  to  give  my 
advice ;  and  whether  you  or  he  tell  me  about  it,  cannot 
much  signify  after  all,  my  dear.  So  you  may  just  say 
whatever  you  like,  only  mind  I  ask  you  no  questions 
about  it." 

•  Jeanie  was  a  little  embarrassed.  She  thought  that  the 
communication  she  had  to  make  was  perhaps  the  only 
means  sh^  might  have  in  her  power  to  gratify  her  friendly 
and  hospitable  kinswoman.  But  her  prudence  instantly 
suggested  that  her  secret  interview  with  Queen  Caroline, 
which  seemed  to  pass  under  a  certain  sort  of  mystery, 
was  not  a  proper  subject  for  the  gossip  of  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Glass,  of  whose  heart  she  had  a  much  better  opin- 
ion than  of  her  prudence.  She  therefore  answered  in 
genera],  that  the  Duke  had  had  the  extraordinary  kind- 
ness to  make  very  particular  inquiries  into  her  sister's 
bad  affair,  and  that  be  tliought  he  had  found  the  meail^s 
of  putting  it  a'  straight  again,  but  that  he^  proposed  to  tell 
all  that  he  thought  about  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Glass  her- 
self. 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  penetrating  Mistress  of 
the  Thistle.  Searching  as  her  own  small  rappee,  she,  in 
spite  of  ber  promise,  urged  Jeanie  with  still  farther  ques- 
tions. "  Had  she  been  a'  that  time  at  Argyle-house  ^ 
Was  the  Duke  with  her  the  whole  time  9  and  had  she 
seen  the  Duchess  9  and  had  she  seen  the  young  ladies — 
and  specially  Lady  Caroline  Campbell  9" — To  these 
questions  Jeanie  gave  the  general  reply,  that  she  knew 
so  little  of  the  town  that  she  could  not  tell  exactly  where 
she  had  been  ;  that  she  had  not  seen  the  Duchess,  to  her 
knowledge ;  that  she  had  seen  two  ladies,  one  of  whom, 
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she  understcKM]  bore  the  name  of  Caroline ;  and  more, 
she  said,  she  could  not  tell  about  the  matter. 

"  It  would  be  the  Duke's  eldest  daughter  Lady  Caro- 
line Campbell — there  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Glass ;  ^'  but,  doubtless,  I  shall  know  more  particularly 
through  his  Grace. — And  so,  as  the  cloth"  is  laid  in  the 
little  parlour  above  stairs,  and  it  is  past  three  o'clock,  for 
I  have  been  waiting  this  hour  for  you,  and  I  have  had  a 
snack  myself,  and,  as  they  used  to  say  in  Scotland  in  my 
time — I  do  not  ken  if  the  word  be  used  now — there  is  iU 
talking  between  a  full  body  and  a  fasting." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Heaven  first  sent  letters  to  some  wretch's  aid — 
Some  baoished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid. 

Pope. 

By  dint  of  unwonted  labour  with  the  pen,  Jeanie  Deans 
contrived  to  indite,  and  give  to  the  charge  of  the  postman 
on  the  ensuing  day,  no  less  than  three  letters,  an  exertion 
altogether  strange  to  her 'habits;  insomuch  so,  that,  if 
milk  had. been  plenty,  she  would  rather  have  made  thrice 
as  many  Dunlop  cheeses.  The  first  of  them  was  very 
brief.  It  was  addressed  to  George  Staunton,  Esq.  at  the 
Rectory,  Willingham,  by  Grantham  ;  the  address  being 
part  of  the  information  which  she  had  extracted  from  the 
communicative  peasant  who  rode  before  her  to  Stamford. 
It  was  in  these  words  : —  - 

«  Sir, 

"  To  prevent  farder  mischieves,  whereof  there  hath 

been  enough,  comes  these  :  Sir,  I  have  my  sister's  pardon 

from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  whereof,  I  do  not  doubt,  you 

will  be  glad,  having  had  to  say  naut  of  matters  whereot 
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you  know  the  purport  .  So,  sir,  I  pray  for  your  better 
welfare  io  bodie  and  soul,  and  that  it  will  please  the  6sy^ 
cian  to  visit  you  in  His  good  time.  Alwaies,  sir,  I  pray 
you  will  never  come  again  to  see  my  sister,  whereof  there 
has  been  too  much.  And  so,  wishing  you  no  evil,  but 
*  even  your  best  good,  that  you  may  be  turned  from  your 
iniquity,  (for  why  suld  ye  die  9)  1  rest  your  humble  ser- 
vant to  conmiand.  Ye  ken  toha. 

The  next  letter  was  to  her  father.     It  is  too  long  alto- 
gether for  insertion,  so  we  only  give  a  few  extracts.    It 
^     commenced— 

Dearest  and  truly  honoured  Father ^ 
*^  This  comes  with  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  redeem  that  captivitie  of  my  poor  sister, 
in  respect  the  Queen's  blessed  Majesty,  for  whom  we  are 
ever  bound  to  pray,  bath  redeemed  her  soul  from  the 
slayer,  granting  the  ransom  of  her,  whilk  is  ane  pardon 
or  reprieve.  And  I  spoke  with  the  Queeqi  face  to  face, 
and  yet  live  ;  ibr  she  is  not  muckle  differing  from  other 
grand  leddies,  saving  that  she  has  a  stately  presence, 
and  een  like  a  blue  huntin'  hawk's,  whilk  gaed  throu' 
and  throu'  me  like  a  Hieland  durk — And  all  this  good 
was,  alway  under  the  Great  Giver,  to  whom  all  are  but 
instruments,  wrought  forth  for  us  by  the  Duk  of  Argile, 
wha  is  ane  native  true-hearted  Scotsman,  and  not  pridefu', 
like  other  folk  we  ken  of — and  likewise  skeely  enow  in 
bestial  whereof  he  has  promised  to  gie  me  twa  Devon-^ 
shire  kye,  of  which  he  is  enamoured,  although  I  do  still 
baud  by  the  real  hawkit  Airshire  breed — and  I  have  prom- 
ised him  a  cheese ;  and  I  wad  wuss  ye,  if  Gowans,  th/e 
brocket  cow,  has  a  quey,  that  she  suld  suck  her  fill  of  ^ 
milk,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  he  has  none  of  that 
breed,  and  is  not  scornfu',  but  will  take  a  thing  frae  a 
puir  body,  that  if  may  lighten  their  heart  of  the  loading 
of  debt  that  they  awe  him.  Also  his  Honour  the  Duke 
will  accept  ane  of  our  Dunloj)  cheeses,  and  it  sail  be  my 
faut  if  a  better  was  ever  yearned  in  Lowden." — [Here 
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foOow  some  observations  respecting  the  breed  of  cattle, 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
forward  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.] — "  Nevertheless, 
these  are  but  matters  of  the  after-harvest,  in  respect  of  the 
great  good  which  Providence  hath  gifted  us  with — and, 
in  especial,  poor  Efiie's  life.  And  O,  my  dear  father, 
since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  be  merciful  to  her,  let  her 
not  want  your  free  pardon,  whilk  will  make  her  meet  to 
be  ane  vessel  of  grace,  and  also  a  comfort  to  your  ain 
graie  hairs.  Dear  father,  will  ye  let  the  Laird  ken  that 
we  have  had  friends  strangely  raised  up  to  us,  and  that 
the  taient  whilk  he  lent  me  will  be  thankfully  repaid.  I 
hae  some  of  it  to  the  fore ;  and  the  rest  of  it  is  not  knot- 
ted up  in  ane  purse  or  knapkin,  but  in  ane  wee  bit  paper, 
as  is  the  fashion  heir,  whilk  I  am  assured  is  gude  for  the 
siller.  And,  dear  father,  through  Mr.  Butler's  means  I 
hae  gude  friendship  with  the  Duke,  for  their  had  been 
kindness  between  their  forbears  in  the  auld  troublesome 
time  bye-past.  And  ]\lrs.  Glass  has  been  kind  like  my 
very  mother.  She  has  a  br^w  house  here  and  lives  biea 
and  warm,  wi'  twa  servant  lasses,  and  a  man  and  a  callant 
in  the  shop.  And  she  is  to  send  you  doun  a  pound  of 
her  hie-dried,  and  some  other  tobaka,  and  we  maun  think 
of  some  propine  for  her,  since  her  kindness  hath  been 
great.  And  the  Duk  is  to  send  the  pardon  doun  by  an 
express  messenger,  in  respect  that  I  canna  ti'avel  sae  fast ; 
and  I  am  to  come  doun  wi'  twa  of  his  Honour's  servants 
— that  is,  John  Archibald,  a  decent  elderly  gentleman, 
that  says  he  has  seen  you  lang  syne,  when  you  were  buy- 
ing beasts  in  the  west  frae  the  Laird  of  Aughtermuggitie 
— but  may  be  ye  winna  mind  him — ony  way  he's  a  civil 
man — and  Mrs.  Dolly  Dutton,  that  is  to  be  dairy  maid  at 
Inverara ;  and  they  bring  me  on  as  far  as  Glasgo',  whilk 
will  make  it  nae  pinch  to  win  hame,  whilk  I  desire  of  all^ 
things.  May  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  keep  ye  in 
your  outgauns  and  incomings,  whereof  devoutly  prayeth, 
your  loving  (^auter, 

«  Jean  Deans." 
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The  third  letter  was  to  Butler,  and  its. tenor  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Master  Butler. 
"  Sir, — It  will  be  pleasure  to  you  to  ken,  that  all  I 
came  for  is,  thanks  1>e  to  Grod,  weel  dune  and  to  the  gude 
end,  and  that  your  forbear's  letter  was  right  welcome  to 
the  Duke  of  Argile,  and  that  he  wrote  your  name  down 
with  a  kylevine  pen  in  a  leathern  book,  wherfeby  it  seems 
like  he  will  do  for  you  either  wi'  a  scule.or  a  kirk;  he 
has  enow  of  baith  as  1  am  assured.  And  I  have  seen 
the  Queeo,  which  gave  me  i^  hussy-case  out  of  her  own 
hand.  She  had  not  her  crown  and  skepter,  but  they  are 
laid  by  for  her,  like  the  bairn's  best  claise,  to  be  worn 
when  she  needs  them.  And  they  are  keepit  in  a  tour, 
whilk  is  not  like  the  tour  of  Libberton,  nor  yet  Craigmillar, 
but  mair  like  to  the  castell  of  Edinburgh,  if  the  buildings 
were  taen  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Nor'-Loch. 
Also  the  Queen  was  very  bolinteous,  giving  me  a  paper 
worth  fifty  pounds,  as  I  am  assured,  to  pay  my  expenses 
here  and  back  agen.  Sae,  Master  Butler,  as  we  were 
aye  neebours  bairns,  forbye  ony  thing  else  that  may  hae 
been  spoken  between  us,  I  trust  you  winna  skrimp  your- 
sell  for  what  is  needfu'  for  your  health,  since  it  signifies 
not  muckle  whilk  .o'  us  has  the  siller,  if  the  other  wants 
it.  And  mind  this  is  no  meant  to  baud  ye  to  ony  thing 
whilk  ye  wad  rather  forget,  if  ye  suld  get  a  charge  of 
a  kirk  or  a  scule  as  above  said.  Only  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  scule,  and  not  a  kirk,  because  of  these  difficulties  anent 
aiths  and  patronages,  whilk  might  gang  ill  doun  wi'  my  hon- 
est father.  •  Only  if  ye  could  compass  a  harmonious  call 
frae  the  parish  ofSkreegh-me-dead,  as  ye  anes  had  hope 
of,  I  trow.it  wad  please  him  weel;  since  I  hae  heard 
him  say,  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  mair  deeply  hafted 
in  that  wild  muirland  parish  than  in  the  Canongate  of  Edin- 
burgh. 1  wish  I  had  kend  whaten  books  ye  wanted, 
Mr.  Butler,  for  they  hae  haill  houses  of  them  here,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  set  sura  out  in  the  street,  whilk  are 
said  cheap,  doubtless,  to  gel  them  out  of  the  weather. 
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it  is  a  muckle  place,  and  I  hae  seen  sae  muckle  of  it, 
that  my  poor  head  turns  round — And  ye  ken  Jang  syne  I 
am  nae  great  pen-woman — and  it  is  near  eleven  o'clock 
o'  the  night.  I  am  cumming  down  in  good  company,  and 
safe — and  I  had  troubles  in  gaun  up,  whilk  makes  me 
blyther  of  travelling  wi'  kend  folk.  My  cousin,  Mrs. 
Glass,  has  a  braw  house  here,  but  a'  thing  is  sae  poisoned 
wi'  snuff,  that  I  am  like  to  be  scom&shed  whiles.  But 
what  signi6es  these  things,  in  comparison  of  the  great  de- 
liverance whilk  has  been  vouchsafed  to  my  father's  house, 
in  \^hilk  you,  as  our  auld  and  dear  well-wisher,  will,  I 
dout  not,  rejoice  and  be  exceedingly  glad.  And  I  am, 
dear  Mr.  Sutler,  your  sincere  well-wish^  in  temporal 
and  eternal  things,  "  J.  D.' 


» 


After  these  labours  of  an  unwonted  kind,  Jeanie  retir- 
ed to  her  bed,  yet  scarce  could  ^leep  a  few  minutes 
together,  so  often  was  she  awakened  by  ihe  heart-stirring 
consciousness  of  her  sister's  safety,  and  so  powerfully 
urged  to  deposit  her  burdeti  of  joy,  where  she  had '  be- 
fore laid- her  doubts  and  sorrows,  in  the  warm  and  sincere 
exercises  of  devotion. 

All  the  next,  and  all  the  succeeding  day,  Mrs.  Glass 
fidgetted  about  her  shop  in  the  agony  of  expectation, 
like  a  pea  (to  use  a  vulgar  simile  which  her  profession 
renders  appropriate)  upon  one  of  her  own  tobacco-pipes. 
With  the  third  morning  came  the  expected  coach,  with 
four  servants  clustered  behind  on  the  foot-board,  in  dark- 
brown  and  yellow  liveries  ;  the  Duke  in  person,  with 
laced  coat,  gold-hea<jed  cane,  star  and  garter,  all,  as  the 
story-book  says,  very  grand. 

He  inquired  for  his  little  countrywoman  of  Mrs.  Glass, 
but  without  requesting  to  see  her,  probably  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  give  an  appearance  of  personal  inter- 
course tetwixt  them,  which  scandal  might  have  misinter- 
preted. "  The  Queen,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Glass,  **  had 
taken  the  case  of  her  kinswoman  into  her  gracious  con- 
sideration, and  being  specially  moved  by  the  afTectionate 
and  resolute  character  of  the  elder  sister,  had  conde- 
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scended  to  use  her  powerful  intercession  with  his  Majesty, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  pardon  had  been  despatched 
to  Scotland  to  Effie  Deans,  on  condition  of  her  banish- 
ing herself  forth  of  Scotland  for  fourteen  years.  The 
King's  advocate  had  insisted,"  he  said,  "  upon  this  qual- 
ification of  the  pardon,  having  pointed  out  to  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  that,  within  the  course  of  only  seven  years, 
twenty-one  instances  of  child-murder  had  occurred  in 
Scotland." 

"  Weary  on  him  !''  said  Mrs.  Glass,  "  what  for  needed 
he  to  have  telled  that  of  his  ain  country,  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish folk  abune  a'  ?  I  used  aye  to  think  the  advocate  a 
douce  decent  man,  but  it  is  an  ill  bird — begging  your 
Grace's  pardon  for  speaking  of  such  a  coorse  by -word. 
And  then  what  is  the  poor  lassie  to  do  in  a  foreign  land  ? 
— Why,  waes  me,  it's  just  sending  her  to  play  the  same 
pranks  ower  again,  out  of  sight  or  guidance  of  her  friends." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  need  not  be 
anticipated.  Why,  she  may  come  up  to  London,  or  she 
may  go  over  to  America,  and  marry  well  for  all  that  is 
come  and  gone." 

"  In  troth,  and  so  she  may,  as  your  Grace  is  pleased 
to  intimate,"  replied  Mrs.  Glass ;  "  and  now  I  tWnk  up- 
on it,  there  is  my  old  correspondent  in  Virginia,  Ephraim 
Buckskin,  that  has  supplied  the  Thistle  this  forty  years 
with  tobacco,  and  it  is  not  a  little  that  serves  our  turn; 
•  and  he  has  been  writing  to  me  this  ten  years  to  send  him 
out  a  wife.  The  carle  is  not  above  sixty,  and  hale  and 
hearty,  and  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  and  a  line  from  my 
hand  would  settle  the  matter,  and  Effie  Deans's  misfor- 
tune (forby  that  there  is  no  special  occasion  to  speak 
about  it)  would  be  thought  little  of  there." 

"  Is  she  a  pretty  girl  ?"  said  the  Duke,  "  her  sister 
does  not  get  beyond  a  good  comely  sonsy  lass.'' 

"  Oh,  far  prettier  is  Effie  than  Jeanie,"  said  Mrs. 
Glass  ;  "  though  it  is  long  since  I  saw  h^  mysell ;  but  I 
hear  of  the  Deanses  by  all  my  Lowden  friends  when  they 
come — your  Grace  kens  we  Scots  are  clannish  bodies." 
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?*  So  much  the  better  for  us,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and 
the  worse  for  those  who  meddle  with  us,  as  your  good 
old-fashioned  Scots  sign  says,  Mrs.  Glass.  And  now  t 
hope  you  will  approve  of  the  measures  I  have  taken  for 
restoring  your  kinswoman  to  her  friends."  These  he  de- 
tailed at  length,  and  Mrs.  Glass  gave  her  unqualified  ap- 
probation, with  a  smile  and  a  curtsy  at  every  sentence. 
**  And  now,  Mrs.  Glass,  you  must  tell  Jeanie,  I  hope  she 
will  not  forget  my  cheese  when  she  gets  down  to  Scot- 
land. Archibald  has  my  orders  to  arrange  all  her  ex- 
penses." 

"  Begging  your  Grace's  humble  pardon,"  said  Mrs. 
Glass,  ^'  it's  a  pity  to  trouble  yourself  about  them  ;  the 
Deanses  are  wealthy  people  in  their  way,  and  the  lass 
has  money  in  her  pocket." 

"  That's  all  very  true,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but  you 
know  where  MacCallumMore  travels,  he  pays  all ;  it  is 
our  highland  privilege  to  take  from  all  what  we  want,  and 
to  give  to  all  what  they  want." 

"  Your  Grace  is  better  at  giving  than  taking,"  said 
Mrs.  Glass. 

"  To  show  you  the  contraiy,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  will 
fill  my  box  out  of  this  cannister  without  paying  you  a 
bawbee;"  and  again  desiring  to  be  remembered  to  Jeanie, 
with  his  good  wishes Wbr  her  safe  journey,  he  departed, 
leaving  Mrs.  Glass  uplifted  in  heait  and  in  countenance, 
the  proudest  and  happiest  of  tobacco  and  snuff  dealers. 

Reflectively,  his  Grace's  good-humour  and  affability 
^ad  a  favourable  effect  upon  Jeanie's  situation.  Her 
kinswoman,  though  civil  and  kind  to  her,  had  acquired 
too  much  of  London  breeding  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  cousin's  rustic  and  national  dress,  and  was,  be- 
sides, something  scandalized  at  the  cause  of  her  journey 
to  London.  Mrs.  Glass  might,  therefore,  have  been  less 
sedulous  in  her  attentions  towards  Jeanie,  but  for  the  in- 
terest wHich  the  foremost  of  the  Scottish  noWes  f  for  such, 
in  all  men's  estimation,  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle)  seemed 
to  take  in  her  fate.  Now,  however,  as  a  kinswoman 
whose  virtues  and  domestic  affections  had  attracted  the 
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notice  and  approbation  of  royalty  itself,  Jeanie  ^ood  to 
her  relative  in  a  light  very  different  and  much  more 
favourable,  and  was  not  only  treated  with  kindness,  but 
with  actual  observance  and  respect. 

It  depended  upon  herself  alone  to  have  made  as  many 
visits,  and  seen  as  many  sights,  as  lay  within  Mrs.  Glass's 
power  to  compass.  But,  excepting  that  she  dined  abroad 
with  one  or  two  ^<  far-away»  kinsfolk,"  and  that  she  paid 
the  same  respect,  on  Mrs.  Glass's  strong  urgency,  to  Mrs. 
Deputy  Dabby,  wife  of  the  worshipful  Mr.  Deputy  Dab- 
by, of ^  Farfingdon-Without,  she  did  not  avail  herself  of 
the  opportunity.  As  Mrs.  Dabby  was  the  second  lady  of 
great  rank  whom  Jeanie  had  seen  in  London,  she  used 
sometimes  afterwards  to  draw  a  parallel  betwixt  her  and 
the  Queen,  in  which  she  observed,  that  <'  Mrs.  Dabby 
was  dressed  twice  as  grand,  and  was  twice  as  big,  and 
spoke  twice  as  loud,  and  twice  as  muckle,  as  the  Queen 
did,  but  she  hadna  the  same  goss-hawk  glance  that  makes 
the  skin  creep,  and  the  knee  bend  ;  and  though  she  bad 
very  kindly  gifted  her  with  a  loaf  of  sugar  and  twa  punds 
of  tea,  yet  she  hadna  a'thegether  the  sweet  look  that  the 
Queen  had  when  she  put  the  needle-book  into  her  hand." 

Jeanie  might  have  enjoyed  the  sights  and  novelties  of 
this  great  eity  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  qualification 
added  to  her  sister's  pardon,  which  greatly  grieved  her 
affectionate  disposition.  On  this  subject,  however,  her 
mind  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a  letter  which  she  re- 
ceived in  return  of  post,  in  answer  to  that  which  she  had 
written  to  her  father.  With  his  affectionate  blessing,  it 
brought  his  full  approbation  of  the  step  which  she  had 
taken,  as  one  inspired  by  the  immediate  dictates  of  Heav- 
en, and  which  she  had  been  thrust  upon  in  order  that  she 
might  become  the  means  of  safety  to  a  perishing  house- 
hold. 

"  If  ever  a  deliverance  was  dear  and  precious,  this," 
said  the  letter,  '^  is  a  dear  and  precious  deliverance — and 
if  life  saved  can  be  made  more  sweet  and  savoury,  it  is 
when  it  cometh  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  we  bold  in 
the  ties  of  affection.    And  do  not  let  your  heart  be  dis* 
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quieted  within  you,  that  this  victicDi  who  is  rescued  from 
the  horns  of  tlie  altar,  wfaereuotil  she  was  fast  bound  by 
the  chains  of  human  law,  b  now  to  be  driven  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  land.  Scotland  is  a  blessed  land  to  those 
who  love  the  ordinances  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  a  fair 
land  to  look  upon,  and  dear  to  them  who  have  dwelt  in  it 
a'  their  days  ;  and  weel  said  that  judicious  Christian, 
worthy  John  Livingstone,  a  sailor  in  Borrowstounness, 
as  the  famous  Patrick  Walker  reporteth  his  words,  that 
howbeit  he  thought  Scotland  was  a  Gebennah  of  wicked- 
ness when  he  was  at  home,  yet  when  he  was  abroad,  be 
accounted  it  ane  paradise  ;  for  the  evils  of  Scotland  be 
found  every  where,  and  the  good  of  Scotland  he  found 
no  where.  But  we  are  to  hold  in  remembrance 
that  Scotland,  though  it  be  our  native  land,  and  the  land 
of  our  fathers,  is  not  like  Goshen,  in  Egypt,  on  whilk  the 
sun  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  gospel  sbineth  allenarly, 
and  leaveth  the  rcBt  of  the  world  in  utter  darknesis. 
Therefore,  and  also  because  diis  increase  of  profit  at 
Saint  Leonard's  Crags  may  be  a  cauld  waff  of  wind  blaw- 
ing  from  the  frozen  land  of  earthly  self,  where  sever  plant 
of  grace  took  root  or  grew,  and  because  my  concerns 
make  me  take  something  ower  muckle  a  grip  of  the  gear 
of  the  warld  in  mine  arms,  I  receive  this  diq>ensatioa 
anent  Effie  as  a  caU  to  depart  out  of  Haran,  as  righteous 
Abraham  of  old,  and  leave  my  father's  kindred  and  my 
mother's  house,  and  the  ashes  and  mould-  of  them  who 
have  gone  to  sleep  before  me,  and  which  wait  to  be  min- 
gled with  these  auld  crazed  bones  of  luine  own.  And 
'  my  heart  is  lightened  to  do  this,  when  I  call  to  mind  the 
decay  of  active  and  earnest  religion  in  this  land,  and  sur- 
vey the  height  and  the  d^pth^  the  length  and  the  breadth, 
of  national  defections,  and  bow  the  love  of  many  is  wax- 
ing luke-warm  and  cold  ;  and  I  am  strengthened  in  this 
resolution  to  change  my  domicile  likewise,  as  I  hear  that 
store-farms  are  to  be  set  at  an  easy  mail  in  Northumber- 
land, where  there  are  many  precious  souls  that  are  of  our 
true,  though  suffering  persuasion.  And  sic  part  of  the 
kye  or  stock  as  I  judge  it  fit  U>  keep,  may  be  driven  thitb- 
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er  without  incommodity — say  about  Wooler,  or  that  gate 
— keeping  Aye  a  shouther  to  the  hills,  and  the  rest  may 
be  saald  to  gude  profit  and  advantage,  if  we  had  grace 
weel  to  use  and  guide  these  gifts  of  the  warld.  The 
Laird  has  been  a  true  friend  on  our  unhappy  occasions, 
and  I  have  paid  him  back  the  siller  for  Effie's  misfortune, 
whereof  Mr.  Nichil  Novit  retumeS  him  no  balance,  as 
the  Laird  and  I  did  expect  be  wad  hae  done.  But  law 
licks  up  a',  as  the  common  folk  say.  I  have  had  the 
siller  to  borrow  out  of  sax  purses.  Mr.  Saddletree  ad- 
vised to  give  the  Laird  of  Lounsbeck  a  charge  on  his 
band  for  a  thousand  merks.  But  I  hae  nae  broo'  oi 
charges,  since  that  awfu'  morning  that  a  tout  of  a  horn, 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  blew  half  the  faithfu'  ministers 
of  Scotland  out  of  their  pulpits.  However,  I  sail  raise 
an  adjudication,  whilk  Mr.  Saddletree  says  comes  instead 
of  the  auld  apprisings,  and  will  not  lose  weel-won  gear 
with  the  like  of  him  if  it  may  be  helped.  As  for  the 
Queen,  and  the  credit  that  she  hath  done  to  a  poor  man's 
daughter,  and  tlie  -mercy  and  the  grace  ye  found  with 
her,  I  can  only  pray  for  hei*  weel-being  here  and  hereafter, 
for  the  establishment  of  her  house  now  and  forever,  upon 
the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  I  doubt  not  but  what  you 
told  her  Majesty,  that  I  was  the  same  David  Deans  -of 
whom  there  was  a  sport  at  the  Revolution  when' I  noited 
thegither  the  ^eads  of  twa  false  prophets,  these  ungra- 
cious graces  the  prelates,  as  they  stood  on  the  Hie 
Street,  after  being  expelled  from  the  Convention-par- 
liament. The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  a  noble  and  true- 
hearted  nobleman,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and 
those  who  have  none  to  help  them  ;  verily  his  reward 
shall  not  be  lacking  unto  him.  I  have  been  writing  oi 
many  things,  but  not  of  that  whilk  lies  nearest  mine  heart. 
I  have  seen  the  misguided  thing ;  she  will  be  at  freedom 
the  mom,  on  enacted  caution  that  she  shall  leave  Scotland 
in  four  weeks.  Her  mind  is  in  an  evil  frame, — casting 
her  eye  backward  on  Egypt,  I  doubt,  as  if  the  bitter 
waters  of  the  wilderness  were  harder  to  endure  than  the 
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brick  furoaces,  by  the  side  of  which  there  were  savoury 
flesh-pots.  I  need  not  bid  you  make  haste  down,  for  you 
are,  excepting  always  my  Great  Master,  ray  only  comfort 
in  these  straits.  I  cliarge  you  to  whdraw  your  feet  from 
the  delusbn  of  that  Vanity-fair  in  whilk  ye  are  a  sojourner, 
and  not  to  go  to  their  worship,  whilk  is  an  ill-mumbled 
mass,  as  it  was  weel  termed  by  James  the  Sext,  though 
he  afterwards,  with  his  unhappy  son,  strove  to  bring  it 
ower  back  and  belly  mto  his  native  kingdom,  wherethrough 
their  race  have  been  cut  off  as  foam  upon  the  water,  and 
shall  be  as  wanderers  among  the  nations — see  the  Proph- 
ecies of  Hosea,  ninth  and  seventeenth,  and.  the  same, 
tenth  and  seventh.  But  us  and  our  house,  let  us  say  with 
the  same  prophet :  ^^  Let  us  return  to  the  Lord,  for  be 
hath  torn  and  he  will  heal  us— He  hath  smitten,  and  be 
will  bind  us  up." 

He  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  approved  of  her  profios^ 
ed  mode  of  returning  by  Glasgow^  and  entered  into  sun- 
dry minute  particulars  not  necessary  to  be  quoted.  A 
single  line  in  the  letter,  but  not  the  least  frequently  read 
by  the  party  to  whom  it  i^as  addressed,  intimated,  that 
^'  Reuben  Butler  had  been  as  a  son  to  him  in  his  sorrows." 
As  David  Deans  scarce  ever  mentioned  Butler  before, 
without  some  gibe,  more  or  less  direct,  either  at  his  car- 
nal gifts  and  learning,  or  at  his  grandfather'^  heresy, 
Jeanie  drew  a  good  omen  from  no  such  qualifying  clause 
being  added  to  this  sentence  respecting  him. 

A  tover's  hope  resembles  the  bean  in  the  nursery  tale, 
,  — let  it  once  take  root,  and  it  will  grow  so  rapidly,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  giant  Imagination  builds  a 
castle  on  the  top,  and  by  and  by  comes  Disappdntment 
with  the  "  curtal  axe,"  and  hews  down  both  the  plant  and 
the  superstructui^e.  Jeanie's  fancy,  though  not  the  most 
powerful  of  her  faculties,  was  lively  enough  to  transport 
her  to  a  wild  farm  in  Northumberland,  well  stocked  with 
milk-cows,  yield  beasts,  and  sheep  ;  a  meeting-hou^e  hard 
by,  frequented  by  serious  presbyterians,  who  had  united 
in  a  harmonious  call  Jo  Reuben  Butler  to  be  their  spirit- 
ual guide  ; — Effie  restored,  not  to  gaiety,  but  to  cheer- 
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iukess  at  least ; — their  (alber,  with  hia  grey  hairs  smooth- 
ed dawn,  and  spectacles  on  his  nose  ^-^-herself,  with  ine 
maiden  snood  exchanged  for  a  matron's  curch — all  ar- 
ranged in  a  pew  in  the  said  roeeling-hooae,  listeobg  to 
words  of  devotion,  rendered  sweeter  and  more  powerful 
by  the  affectionate  ties  which  combined  them  with  the 
preacher.  Sh^  cherished  such  visions  from  day  to  day, 
until  her  residence  in  London  began  to  become  insup- 
portable and  tedious  to  her,  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary 
satisfaction  that  she  received  a  summons  from  Argyle- 
house,  requiring  her  in  two  days  to  be  prepared  lo  join 
their  northward  party. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

One  way  a  female,  who  had  i^evous  ifl    ■ 
Wrought  in  revenge,  and  ibe  eojo^  it  ttill ; 
Sullen  she  was,  and  threatning  ;  in  her  eye 
Glared  the  stem  triumph  that  she  dared  to  die. 

OraMe. 

The  summons  of  prieparatioa  arrived  after  Jeanie 
Deans  had  resided  in  the  metropolis  about  three  weeks. 

On  the  morning  appoirited  she  took  a  grateful  farewell 
of  Mrs.  Glass,  as  that  good  woman^s  attention  to  her  par- 
ticularly required,  placed  herself  and  her  movable  goods, 
which  purchases  and  presents  had  greatly  increased,  in  a 
hackney-coach,  and  joined  her  travelling  companions  in 
the  housekeeper's  apartment  at  Argyle-house.  While 
the  carriage  was  getting  ready,  she  was  informed  that  the 
Duke  wished  to  speak  with  her  ;  and  being  ushered  into 
a  splendid  saloon,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  wished 
to  prpsent  her  to  his  lady  and  daughters. 

"  I  bring  you  my  little  countrywoman.  Duchess," 
these  were  the  words  of  the  introduction.    "  With  an  army 
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of  young  feUows,  as  gallant  and  steady  as  she  is,  and  a 
^  good  cause,  I  would  not  fear  two  to  one.'' 

"  Ah,  papa  !"  said  a  lively  young  lady,  about  twelve 
years  old,  "  remember,  you  were  full  one  to  two  at  Sher- 
iff-muir,  and  yet,"  (nnging  the  well-known  ballad)^ — 

**  Some  say  Uiat  we  waa,  aad  mne  say  that  Uiey  wan. 

And  some  say  that  sane  wan  at  a^  maa  ; 
But  of  ae  thing  I'm  sure,  that  on  Sheriff-mair 

A  battle  there  was  that  1  saw,  man.'' 

"  What,  little  .Mary  turned  tory  on  my  hands? — This 
will  be  fine  news  for  our  countrywoman. to  carry  down  to 
Scotland  !" 

"  We  may  all  turn  tories  for  the  thanks  we  have  got 
for  remaining  whigs,"  said  the  second  young  lady. 

"  Well,  hold  your  peace,  you  discontented  monkies,  and 
go  dress  your  babies  ;  and  as  for  the  Bob  of  Dumblane, 

*'  If  it  wasna  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit. 
If  it  wasna  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bobb  it  again.'' 

"  Papa's  wit  is  running  low,"  said  Lady  Mary ;  "  the 
poor  gentleman  is  repeating  himself — he  sang  that  on  the 
field  of  battle,  when  he  was  told  the  Highlanders  had  cut 
his  left  wing  to  pieces  with  their  claymores." 

A  pull  by  the  hair  was  the  repartee  to  this  sally. 

^  Ah  !  brave  Highlanders  and  bright  claymores,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  well  do  I  wish  them,  *  for  a'  the  ill  they've 
done  me  yet,'  as  the  song  goes. — But  come,  madcaps, 
say  a  civil  word  to  your  countrywoman — I  wish  ye 'had 
half  her  canny  hamely  sense ;  I  think  you  may  be  as  leal 
and  true-hearted." 

The  Duchess  advanced,  and,  in  few  words,  in  which 
there  was  as  much  kindness  as  civility,  assured  Jeanie  of 
the  respect  which  she  had  for  a  character  so  afiTectionate, 
and  yet  so  firm,  and  added,  "  When  you  get  home,  you 
will  perhaps  hear  from  me." 

"  And  from  me."  "  And  from  me."  "  And  from  me 
Jeanie,"  added  the  young  ladies,  ode  after  the  other,' 
*  for  you  are  a  credit  to  the  land  we  love  so  well." 
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Jeadie,  overpowered'  with  these  unexpected  oompli- 
mentSf  aod  not  aware  that  the  Duke's  investigatioD  hail 
made  him  acquaioted  with  her  behaviour  on  her  sister'^ 
urial,  could  only  answer  by  blushing,  and  curtsying  round 
and  round,  and  uttering  at  intervals,  **  Monf  thanks  ! 
fxiony  thanks !" 

<<  Jeanie,"  said  Ae  Duke,  **  you  must  have  doeh  an* 
dorrocht  or  you  will  be  unable  to  traveL" 

There  was  a  salver  with  cake  and  wbe  on  the  table. 
He  took  up  a  glass,  drank  *<  to  all  true  hearts  that  lo'ed 
Scotland,"  and  offered  a  glass  to  his  guest. 

Jeanie,  however,  declined  it,  saybg,  '^  that  she  had 
never  tasted  wine  in  her  life." 

"  How  comes  that,  Jeanie  V*  said  the  Dqke,— "  wine 
maketb  glad  the  heart,  you  know." 

'^  Ay,  sir,  but  my  father  b  like  Jonadab  the  son  of 
•  Rechab,  who  charged  his  children  that  they  should  drink 
no  wine." 

"  I  tbou^t  your  father  would  have  had  more  sense," 
said  the  Duke;  ^<  unless,  indeed,  he  prefers  brandy*  But, 
however,  Jeanie,  if  you  wiU  not  drink,  you  must  eat,  to 
save  tbe  character  of  my  bouse." 

He  thrust  upon  ber  a  large  piece  oT  cake,  nor  would 
he  permit  ber  to  break  off  a  fragment,  and  lay  the  rest 
on  the  salver*  ^^  Put  it  in  your  pouch,  Jeanie,"  said  he ; 
*^  you  win  be  glad  of  it  before  you  see  Str  Giles's  steeple. 
J  wish  to  heaven  I  were  to  see  it  as  soon  as  you  !  and  so 
my  best  service  to  aH  my  friends  at  and  about  Auld  Ree- 
kie^ and  a  blithe  journey  to  you." 

And,  mixing  the  frankness  of  a  soldier  with  his  natural 
afiability,  he  shook  bands  with  his  protegee,  and  commit^ 
ted  her  to  the  charge  of  Archibald,  satisfied  that  he  had 
provided  sufficiently  for  her  being  attended  to  by  his  do- 
mestics, from  the  unusual  attention  with  wUch  he  had 
himself  treated  ber. 

Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  her  journey,  she  found 
Wh  her  companions  disposed  to  pay  her  every  possible 
civility,  so  that  her  return,  in  point  of  comfort  and  safety, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  her  journey  to  liondon. 
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Her  heart  also  was  disburdeDed  of  the  weight  of  grief, 
shame,  apprehen^oD,  and  fear,  which  had  loaded  her  be- 
fore her  interview  with  the  Queen  at  Richmond.  But 
the  human  mind  is  so  strangely  capricious,  that,  whea 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  real  misery,  it  becomes  open 
and  sensitive  to  the  apprehension  of  ideal  calamities.  She 
was  now  much  disturbed  inimind,  that-she  had  heard 
nothing  from  Reuben  Buder,  to  whom  the  operation  oi 
writing  was  so  much  more  familiar  than  it  was  to  herself. 

*^  It  would  have  cost  him  sae  little  faidb,"  she  said  to 
herself;  *^  for  1  hae  seen  his  pen  gang  as  fast  ower  the 
paper,  as  ever  it  did  ower  the  water  when  it  was  in  the 
grey  goose's  wing.  Waes  me  !  maybe  he  may  be  badly 
—but  then  my  father  wad  likely  hae  said  someUiing  about 
it — or  maybe  he  may  hae  taen  the  rue,  and  kens  na  how 
to  let  me  wot  of  his  change  of  mind.  He  needna  be  at 
muckle  fash  about  it," — she  went  on,  drawing  herself  up, 
though  the  tear  of  honest  pride  and  injured  affection  gath- 
ered in  her  eye,  as  she  entertained  the  suspicion, — 
"  Jeanie  Deans  is  no  the  lass  to  pu'  him  by  the  sleeve,  or 
put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  wishes  to  forget.  I  shall  wish 
him  w^el  and  happy  a^  the  same  ;  and  if  he  has  the  luck 
^to  get  a  kirk  in  our  country,  1  sail  gang  and  hear  him  just 
the  very  same,  to  show  that  I  bear  nae  malice.'*  And  as 
she  imagined  the  scene,  the  tear  stole  over  her  eye. 

In  these  melancholy  reveries,  Jeanie  had  full  time  to 
indulge  herself ;  for  her  travelling  companions,  servants 
in  a  distinguished  and  fashionable  family,  had,  of  course 
many  topics  of  conversation,  in  which  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  she  could  have  either  pleasure  or  portion. 
She  bad,  therefore,  abundant  leisure  for  reflectbn,  and 
even  for  self-tormenting,  during  the  several  days  which, 
indulging  the  young* horses  the  Duke  was  sending  down 
t5  the  north  with  sujfficient  ease  and  i^ort  stages,  they 
occupied  Jn  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle. 

In  approaching  the  vicinity  of  that  ancient  city,  they, 
discerned  a  considerable  crowd  upon  an  eminence  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  high  road,  and  learned  from  some 
passengers  who  were  gathering  towards  that  busy  scene 
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from  the  southward,  that  the  cause  of  the  concourse  was, 
the  laudable  public  desire,  "  to  see  a  domned  Scotch 
witch  and  thief  get  half  of  her  due  upo'  Haribee-broo' 
yonder,  for  she  was  only  to  be  hanged  ;  she  should  hae 
been  boorned  aloive,  an'  cheap  oQ't«" 

''  Dear  Mr«  Archibald,"  said  the  dame  of  the  dairy 
elect,  ^<  I  never  seed  a  woman  hanged  in  a'  my  life,  and 
only  four  men,  as  made  a  goodly  spectacle." 

Mr.-  Archibald,  however,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  prom-^ 
tsed  himself  no  exuberant  pleasure  in  seeing  his  country- 
woman undergo  ^*  the  terrible  behests  of  law."  More- 
over, be  was  a  man  of  sense  and  delicacy  in  his  way,  and 
the  late  circumstances  of  Jeanie's  family,  with  the  cause 
of  her  expedition  to  London,  were  not  unknown  to  him  ; 
so  that  he  answered  dryly,  it  was  impossible  to  stop,  as  he 
must  be  early  at  Carlisle  on  some  business  of  the  Duke's, 
-and  he  accordingly  bid  the  postilions  get  on. 

The  road  at  that  time  passed  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  distance  from  the  eminence,  called  Haribee  or  Har^ 
abee-brow,  which  though  it  is  very  moderate  in  size  and 
height,  is  nevertheless  seen  from  a  great  distance  around, 
ow^ng  to  the  flatness  of  the  coutitry  dirough  which  the 
Eden  flows.  Here  many  an  outlaw  and  border-rider  of 
both  kingdoms,  had  wavered  in  the  wind,  during  the  wars, 
and  scarce  less  hostile  truces,  between  the  two  countries. 
Upon  Harabee*,  in  latter  days,  other  executions  had  taken 
place  with  as  little  ceremony  as  compassion  ;  for  these 
frontier  provinces  remained  long  unsettled,  and,  even  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  were  ruder  than  those  in  the 
centre  of  England. 

The  postilions  drove  on,  wheeling,  as  the  Penrith  road 
led  them,  round  the  verge  of  the  rising  ground.  Yet  still 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Dolly  Dutlon,  which,  with  the  head  and 
substantial  person  to  which  they  belonged,  were  all  turned 
towards  the  scene  of  action,  could  discern  plainly  the 
outline  of  the  gallows-tree,  relieved  against  die  clear  sky, 
the  dark  shade  formed  by  the  persons  of  the  executioner 
and  the  criminal  upon  the  light  rounds  of  the  tall  aerial 
lad^der,  until  one  of  tlie  objects,  launched  into  the  air, 
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gave  anequivocal  signs  of  mortal  agonjr,  tfioogh  appearing 
in  the  distance  not  larger  than  a  spider  dependent  at  the 
extreinitjr  of  his  invisible  thread,  while  the  remaining  ^m 
descended  from  its  elevated  situation,  and  regained  with 
all  speed  an  undistinguisbed  place  among  the  crowd. 
This  termination  of  the  tragic  scene  drew  forth  of  course 
«  sqimll  from  Mrs.  Dutton,  and  Jeanie,  with  instinctive 
curiosity,  turned  her  bead  in  the  same  direction. 

The  sight  of  a  female  culprit  in  the  act  of  undergoing 
the  fetal  punishment  from  w^ich  her  bebved  sister  had 
been  so  recently  rescued,  was  too  much,  not  perhaps  for 
her  nerves,  but  for  her  mind  and  feelings.  She  turned 
her  head  to  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  with  a  sensation 
of  sicknel^s,  of  loathing,  and  of  fainting.  Her  female 
companion  overwhebned  her  with  Questions,  lyith  proffers 
of  assistance,  with  requests  that  the  carriage  might  be 
stopped — that  a  doctor  might  be  fetched — ^that  drops 
might  be.  gotten — that  burnt  feathers  and  assafcstida,  fair 
Water  and  hartshorn,  might  be  p^rocured,  all  at  once,  and 
without  one  mstant's  delay.  Archibald,  more  calm  and 
considerate,  only  desired  the  carriage  to  push  forward, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  had  got  beyond  sight  of  the  fatal 
spectacle,  that,  seeing  the  deadly  paleness  of  Jeanie's 
countenance,  he  stopped  the  carriage,  and  jumping  oat 
himself,  went  in  search  of  the  most  obvious  and  most 
easily  procured  of  Mrs.  Button's  pharmacopaeia — a 
draught,  namely,  of   fair    water. 

While  Archibald  was  absent  on  this  good-natured  piece 
of,  service,  damning  the  ditches  which  produced  nothing 
but  mud,  and  thinking  upon  the  thousand  bubbling  spring- 
lets  of  his  own  mountains,  the  attendants  on  the  execu- 
tion began  to  pass  the  stationary  vehicle  in  their  way  back 
to  Carlisle.  . 

Prom  their  half-heard  and  half-understood  words,  Jean- 
ie, whose  attention  was  involuntarily  rivetted  by  them,  as . 
that  of  cliildren  is  by  ghost  stories,  though  they  know  the 
pain  with  which  they  will  afterwards  remember  them, 
Jeanie,  I  say,  could  discern  that  the  present  victim  of  the 
law  had  diet}  game,  as  it  is  termed  by  those  unfortunates. 
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that  is,  stilleo,  reckless,  aod  impenitent,  neither  fearing 
God  nor  regarding  man, 

"  A  sture  woife,  and  a  dour,"  said  one  Cumbrian  peas- 
ant, as  he  clattered  by  in  his  wooden  brogues,  with  a  noise 
like  the  trampling  of  a  dray-horse. 

'^  She  has  gone  to  ho  master,  wilfa  bo's  name  in  her 
mouth,"  said  another  ;  ^^  lAame  the  country  should  be 
harried  wi'  Scotch  witches  and  Scotch  bitches  this  gate — 
but  I  say  hang  and  drown," 

^^  Ay,  ay,  da^r  Tramp,  take  awa'  yeaMon,  take  awa' 
low — hang  the  witch,  and  there  will  be  less  scathe  amang 
us  ;  mine  owsen  bae  been  reckan  this  towmont. 

^  And  mine'  bohms  hae  been  criiung  too,  moii,"  replied 
his  neighbour. 

"  Silence  wi*  your  fiile  tongues,  ye  churls,"    said  an 
old  woman,  who  hobbled  past  them,  as  they  stood  talking 
*  near  the  carriage  ;  '^  this  was  nae  witch,  but  a  bluidy-fin- 
gered  thief  and  murderess." 

**  Ay  ?  wias  it  e'en  sae,  dame  Hinchup  ?"  said  one  in 
€l  civil  tone,  and  stepping  out  of  his  place  to  let  the  old 
woman  pass  along  the  foot-path — "  Nay,  you  know  best, 
sure — ^but  at  ony  rate,  we  hae  but  tint  a  Scot  of  her,  and 
that's  a  thing  better  lost  than  found." 

The  old  woman  passed  on  without  makmg  any  answer. 

"Ay,  ay,  neighbour,"  said  Gaffer  Tramp, "  seest  thou 
bow  one  witch  will  speak  for  t'other  ? — Scots  or  English, 
the  sam^  to  them." 

His  companion  sliook  his  head,  and  replied  in  the  same 
subdued  tone,  "  Ay,  ay,  when  a  Sark-foot  wife  gets  on 
her  broomstick  j  the  dames  of  Allonby  are  ready  to  mount, 
just  as  sure  as  the  bye-word  gangs  o'  the  hills. 

If  Skiddaw  bath  a  cap, 
Criffel  wots  full  weel  of  thaU" 

"  But,"  continued  Gaffer  Tramp,  "  thinkest  thou  the 
daughter  o'  yon  hangit  body  isna  as  rank  a  witch  as  ho  ?" 

"  I  kenna  clearly,"  returned  the  fellow,  "  but  the  folk 
are  speaking  o'  swimming  her  i'  the  Elden."    And  they 
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passed  on  their  several  roads,  after  wishiDg  each  other 
good  morniDg. 

Just  as  the  clowns  left  the  place,  and  as  Mr.  Archibald 
returned  with  some  fair  water,  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  some  of  the  lower  rabble  of  nM)re  mature  age,  came 
up  from  the  place  of  execution,  grouping  themeelves  with 
many  a  yell  of  delight  aroqnd  a  tall  female  fantastically 
dressed,  who  was  dancing,  4eaping,  and  bounding  in  the 
midst  of  them.  A  horrible  recollection  pressed  on  Jeanie 
as  she  looked  on  this  unfortunate  creature,  and  the  rem- 
im'scence  was  mutual,   for,   by  a  sudden   exertion   of 

£*eat  strength  and  agility,  Madge  Wildfire  broke  out  of 
e  noisy  circle  of  tormentors  who  surrounded  her,  and 
clinging  fast  to  the  door  of  the  calash,  uttered,  in  a  sound 
betwixt  laughter  and  screaming,  '^  Eh,  d'ye  ken,  Jeanie^ 
Peans,  they  hae  hangit  our  mother  9"  Then  sud- 
denly changing  her  tone  to  that  of  the  most  piteous  en- 
treaty, she  added,  "  O  gar  them  let  me  gang  to  cut  her 
down  ! — let  me  but  cut  her  down  ! — she  is  my  mother, 
if  she  was  waur  than  the  deil,  and  she'll  be  nae  mair 
kenspeckle  than  half-hangit  Maggie  Dickson,  that  cried 
saut  mony  a  day  after  she  had  been  hangit ;  her  voice 
was  roupit  and  hoarse,  and  her  neck  was  a  wee  agee,  or 
ye  wad  hae  kend  nae  odds  on  her  firae  ony  otlier  saut- 
wife." 

Mr.  Archibald,  embarrassed  by  the  mad-woman's 
clinging  to  the  carriage,  and  detaining  around  them  her 
noisy  and  mischievous  attendants,  was  all  this  while  look- 
ing out  for  a  constable  or  beadle,  to  whom  he  might  com- 
mit the  unfortunate  creature.  But  seeing  no  such  person 
of  authority,  he  endeavoured  to  loosen  her  hold  from  the 
carriage,  that  they  might  escape  from  her  by  driving  on. 
This,  however,  could  hardly  be  achieved  withotit  some 
degree  of  violence  ;  Madge  held  fast,  and  renewed  her 
frantic  entreaties  to  be  permitted  to  cut  down  her  mother. 
"  It  was  but  a  tenpenny  tow  lost,"  she  said,  "  and  what 
was  that  to  a  woman's  life  ?"  There  came  up,  however, 
a  parcel  of  savage-lo6king  fellows,  butchers  and  graziers 
chiefly,  among  whose  cattle  there  had  been  of  late  a  very 
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general  and  fatal  distemper,  which  their  wisdom  imputed 
to  witchcraft.  They  laid  violent  hands  on  Madge,  and 
tore  her  from  the  carriage,  exclaiming — *'  What !  doest 
stop  folk  o'  king's  highway  ?  Hast  no  done  mischief  enow 
already,  wi'  thy  murders   and    thy   witcherings  V* 

^^  Oh,  Jeanie  Deans — Jeanie  Deans  !"  exclaimed  the 
poor  maniac,  "  save  my  mother,  and  1  will  take  ye  to 
the  Interpreter's  house  again^^  and  I  will  teach  ye  a'  my 

bonnie  sangs,-^and  I  will  tell  ye  what  came  o'  the ** 

The  rest  of  her  entreaties  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  of 
the  rabble. 

"  Save  her,  for  God's  sake ! — save  her  from  those 
people!"  exclaimed  Jeanie  to  Archibald. 

'^  She  is  mad,  but  quite  innocent ;  she  is  mad,  gentle- 
men," said  Archibald  ;  ^'  do  not  use  her  ill ;  take  her 
before  the  Mayor." 

**  Ay,  ay,  we'se  hae  care  enow  on  her,"  answered  one 
of  the  fellows  ;  ''  gang  thou  thy  gate,  man,  and  mind 
thine  own  matters." 

"  He's  a  Scot  by  his  tongue,"  said  another ;  "  and  an 
he  will  come  out  o'  liis  whirligig  there,  I'se  gie  him  his 
tartan  plaid  fu'  o'  broken  banes." 

It  was  clear  nothing  could  be  done  to  rescue  Madge, 
and  Archibald,  who  was  a  man  of  humanity,  could  only 
bid  the  postilions  hurry  on  to  Carlisle,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain some  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  woman.  As  they 
drove  off,  they  heard  the  hoarse  roar  with  which  the 
mob  preface  acts  of  riot  or  cruelty,  yet  even  above  that 
deep  and  dire  note,  they  could  discern  the  screams  of 
the  unfortunate  victim.  They  were  soon  out  of  hearing 
of  the  cries,  but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  streets  of 
Carlisle,  than  Archibald,  at  Jeanie's  earnest  and  urgent 
entreaty,  went  to  a  magistrate,  to  state  the  cruelty  which 
was  likely  to  be  exercised  on  this  unhappy  creature. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  returned  and  reported 
to  Jeanie,  that  the  magistrate  had  very  readily  gone  in 
person,  with  some  assistants,  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfor- 
tunate woman,  and  that  he  had  himself  accompanied 
him  }  that  when  they  came  to  the  muddy  pool,  in  which 
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the  mob  were  duckiog  ber>  accordiog  lo  tbek  farourile 
mode  of  puoishmeot,  the  magistrate  succeeded  id  rescu- 
uig  her  from  their  bands,  but  in  a  state  of  inseosibiMty, 
owing  to  the  cruel  treatment  which  she  had  received.  He 
added)  that  be  had  seen  her  carried  to  the  work;4K)use» 
and  understood  that  she  had  been  brought  to  lierself>  and 
was  expected  to  do  well.  » 

This  last  averment  was^a  slight  alteration  in  point  of 
fact,  for  Madge  Wildfire  was  not  expected  to  survive  the 
treatment  she  bad  received  ;  but  Jeanie  seemed  so  much 
agitated,  that  Mr.  Archibald  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
tell  her  the  worst  at  once.'  Indeed,  she  appeared  so 
fluttered  and  disordered  by  tliis  alarming  accident,  that, 
although  it  had  been  their  intention  to  proceed  to  Long- 
town  ^at  evening,  her  companions  judged  it  most  advi- 
sable to  pass  the  night  at  Carlisle. 

This  was  particularly  agreeable  to  Jeanie,  who  resolv- 
ed, if  possible,  .to  procure  an  interview  with  Madge 
Wildfire*.  Connecting  some  of  her  wild  flights  with  the 
narrative  of  George  Staunton,  she  was  unwilling  to  omit 
the  opportunity  of  extracting  from  her,  if  possiUe,  some 
information  concerning  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate  infant 
which  had  cost  her  sister  so  dear.  Her  acquaintance 
with  the  disordered  state  of  poor  Madge's  mind  did  not 
permit  her  to  cherish  much  hope  that  she  could  acquire 
fiom  her  any  useful  intelligence  ;  but  then,  since  Madge's 
mother  bad  suJSbred  her  deserts,  and  was  silent  for  ever, 
it  was  her  only  chance  of  obtaining  any  kind  of  informa- 
tion, and  she  was  loth  to  lose  the  opportunity. 

She  coloured  her  wish  to  Mr.  Archibald  by  saying, 
that  she  bad  seen  Madge  formerly,  and  wished  to  know, 
as  a  matter  of  humanity,  how  she  was  attended  to  under 
her  present  misfortunes.  That  complaisant  person  im- 
mediately went  to  the  work-house,  or  hospital,  in  which 
he  had' seen  the  sufierer  lodged,  and  brought  back  for 
reply,  that  the  medical  attendants  positively  forbade  her 
seeing  any  one.  When  the  application  for  admittance 
was  repeated  next  day,  Mr.  Archibald  was  informed  that 
she  Irad  been  very  quiet  and  composed,  insomuch,  that 
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die  elergyman  who  acted  as  cbaplaio  to  the  establishment, 
thought  it  expedient  to  read  prayers  beside  her  bed,  bat 
that  her  wandering  fit  of  mind  had  returned  soon  after 
his  departure ;  however,  her  countrywoman  might  see 
her  if  she  chose  it.  She  was  not  expected  to  live  above 
an  hour  or  two. 

Jeanie  had  no  sooner  received  this  information  than 
she  hastened  to  the  hospital,,  her  companions  attending 
her.  They  found  the  dying  person  in  a  large  ward, 
where  there  were  ten  beds,  of  which  the  patient's  was 
the  only  one  occupied. 

Madge  was  singing  when  they  entered — singiiig  her 
own  wild  snatches  of  skangs  and  obsolete  airs,  with  a  voice 
no  longer  overstrained  by  fabe  spirits,  but  softened,  sad- 
dened, and  subdued,  by  bodily  exhaustion.  She  was 
still  insane,  but  was  no  longer  able  to  express  her  wan- 
dering ideas  in  the  wild  notes  of  her  former  state  of  ex- 
alted imagination.  There  was  death  in  the  plaintive  tones 
of  her  voice,  which  yet,  in  this  moderated  and  melan- 
choly mood,  had  something  of  the  lulling  sound  with 
which  a  mother  sings  her  infant  asleep.  As  Jeanie  en- 
tered, she  heard  first  the  air,  and  then  a  part  of  thexho- 
rus  and  words^of  what  had  been,  perhaps,  the  song  of  a 
jolly  harvest-home : 

**  Our  work  if  over— over  now, 
The  goodmaD  wipes  bit  weary  brow, 
The  last  long  wain  wends  slow  away. 
And  we  are,  free  to  sport  and  play. 

**  Tbe  nigbt  comes  on  when  sets  the  son, 
And  labour  ends  when  day  is  done. 
When  autumn*s  gone,  and  winter's  gohm, 
We  bold  our  jovial  hanrest-home.'' 

Jeanie  advanced  to  the  bed-side  when  the  strain  was 
finished,  and  addressed  Madge  fey  her  name.  But  it 
produced  no  symptoms  of  recoUecUon.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  patient,  like  one  provoked  by  interruption,  cbang- 
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ed  her  posture,  and  called  out,  with  an  impati^it  toM^ 
<«  Nurse— nurse,  turn  my  face  to  the  wa%  that  I  maj 
never  answer  to  that  name  ony  mair,  and  never  see  mair 
ef  a  wicked  world.'' 

The  attendant  on  the  hoq)itaI  arranged  her  in  her  bed 
as  she  desired,  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  her  back  to 
the  light.  So  soon  as  she  was  quiet  in  this  new  position, 
she  began  again  to  «ng  in.  the  same  low  and  modulated 
strains,  as  if  she  was  recovering  the  state  of  abstraction 
which  the  inteirruption  (^  her  visitants  bad  disturbed 
The  strain,  however,  was  different,  and  rather  resembled 
the  music  of  the  Methodist  hymns,  though  the  measure 
of  the  song  was  similar  to  that  of  the  former* 

**  When  the^  figlit  of  grac«  is  fbn^hif^ 
When  the  marriage  vest  is  wrougbt,'^ 
When  Faith  bath  chased  cold  Doubt  away 
And  Hope  but  sickens  at  delay, — 
Whea  Charity,  imprisoo'd  here, 
Loo|^  for  a  nmre  expanded  sphere, 
Dotf  thy  robes  of  sin  and  clay  ; 
Christian^  rise,  and  come  away/' 

The  strain  was  solemn  and  affecting,  sustained  as  it 
was  by  the  pathetic  warble  of  a  voic'e  which  had  natural- 
ly been  a  fine  one,  and  which  weakness,  if  it  diminished 
its  power,  had  improved  in  softness.  Archibald,  though 
a  follower  of  the  court,  and  a  poco-curante  by  profession, 
was  confused,  if  not  afiected  ;  the  dairy-maid  blubbered ; 
and  Jeanie  felt  the  tears  rise  spontaneously  to  her  eyes. 
Even  the  nurse,  accustomed  to  all  modes  in  which  the 
spirit  can  pass,  seemed  considerably  moved. 

The  patient  was  evidently  growing  weaker,  as  was  in- 
timated by  an  apparent  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
seized  her  from  time  to  time,  and,  by  the  utterance  of 
low  listless  moans,  intimating  that  nature  was  succumbing 
in  the  last  conflict.  But  the  spirit  of  melody,  which  must 
originally  have  so  strongly  possessed  this  unfortunate 
young  woman,  seemed,  at  every  interval  of  ease,  to  tri- 
umph over  her  pain  and  weakness.     And  it  was  remark 
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able,  that  there  could  always  be  traced  in  her  songs  some- 
thing  appropriate,  though  perhaps  only  obliquely  or  col- 
laterally so,  to  her  present  situation.  Her  next  seemed 
to  be  the  fragment  of  some  old  ballad  : 

"  Caiild  is  my  bed.  Lord  Archibald, 

And  sad  ray  sleep  of  sorrow  ; 
But  tbioe  sail  be  as  sad  and  cauld, 

My  ftiuse  true-love  •  to-morrow. 

"  Apd  w«ep  ye  not,  my  maidens  free, 

Though  death  your  mistress  borrow  ; 
For  he  for  whom  I  die  to-day^  " 

Shall  die  for  me  to-morrow/' 

Again  she  changed  the  tune  to  one  wilder,  less  monot- 
onous, and  less  regular.  But  of  the  words  only  a  frag- 
ment or  two  could  be  collected  by  those  who  listened  to 
this  singular  scene  : 

*'  Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood. 

Walking  so  early ; 
Sweet  Kobin  eiit  on  the  bush. 

Singing  so  rarely. 

"  '  Tell  me,  thou  bonny  bird, 

When  shall  I  marry  me  ?'— 
'  When  six  braw  gentlemen 

Kirkward  shall  cany  ye/ 


'< '  Who  makes  the  bridal  bed, 

Birdie,  say  truly?'— 
'  The  grey-headed  sexton 

That  delves  the  grave  duly.' 


"  The  glow-worm  o'er  grave  and 
Shall  light  thee  steady  ; 

The  owl  from  the  steeple  sing, 
'Wekome, proud  lady/" 
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Her  voice  died  away  with  the  last  notes,  and  she  fell 
into  a  slumber,  from  which  the  experienced  attendant 
assured  them,  that  she  would  never  awake  at  all,  or  only 
in  the  death  agony. 

The  nurse's  prophecy  proved  true.  The  poor  maniac 
parted  with  existence,  without  again  uttering  a  sound  of 
any  kind.  But  our  travellers  did  not  witness  this  catastro- 
phe. They  left  the  hospital  as  soon  as  Jeanie  had  satis- 
fied  herself  that  no  elucidation  of  her  sister's  misfortunes 
was  to  be  hoped  from  the  dying  person.^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Wilt  tbou  go  on  with  me  t 
The  moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm, 
And  1  know  well  the  ocean  paths  •  .  .  . 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me ! 

Thalaba, 


The  fatigue  and  agitation  of  these  various  scenes  had 
agitated  Jeanie  so  much,  notwithstanding  her  robust 
strength  of  constitution,  that  Archibald  judged  it  neces- 
sary that  she  should  have  a  day's  repose  at  the  village  of 
Longtown.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jeanie  herself  protested 
against  any  delay.  The  Duke  of  Argyle's  man  of  con- 
fidence was  of  course  consequential ;  and  as  he  had  been 
bred  to  the  medical  profession  in  his  youth,  (at  least  he 
used  this  expression  to  describe  his  having  thirty  years 
before,  pounded  for  six  months  in  the  mortar  of  old 
Mungo  Mangelman,  the  surgeon  at  Greenock,}  he  was 
obstinate  whenever  a  matter  of  health  was  in  question. 

In  this  case  he  discovered  febrile  symptoms,  and  hav- 
ing once  made  a  happy  application  of  that  learned  phrase 
to  Jeanie's  case,  .all  further  resistance  became  in  vain  ; 
and  she  was  glad  to  acquiesce,  and  even  to  go  to  bed. 
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tnd  drink  ^at^r-gnial,  in  order  that  she  might  possess  her 
soul  in  quiet,  and  without  interruption. 

Mr*  Archibald  was  equally  attentive  in  another  partic 
ular.  He  observed  that  the  execution  of  the  old  woman, 
and  the  miserable  fate  of  her  daughter,  seemed  to  have 
had  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  Jeanie's  mind,  than 
the  usual  feelings  of  humanity  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  occasion.  Yet  she  was  obviously  a  strong- 
minded,  sensible  young  woman,  and  in  no  respect  subject 
to  nervous  affections ;  and  therefore  Archibald,  being 
ignorant  of  any  special  connection  between  hisinaster's 
protegee  and  these  unfortunate  persdns,  excepting  that 
she  had  seen  Madge  formerly  ki  Scotland,  naturally  im- 
puted the  strong  impression  these  events  had  made  upon 
her,  to  her  associating  them  with  the  unhappy  circum- 

^  stances  in  which  her  sister  had  so  lately  stood.  He  be- 
came anxious,  therefore,  to  prevent  anything  occurring 
which  might  recall  these  associations  to  Jeanie's  mind. 

Archibald  had  speedily  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
this  precaution.  A  pedlar  brought  to  Longtown  that 
evening,  amongst  other  wares,  a  large  broadside-sheet, 
giving  an  account  of  the  ^'  Last  Speejch  and  Execution 
of  Margaret  Murdockson,  and  of^the  barbarous  Murder 
of  her  Daughter,  Magdalene  or  Madge  Murdockson, 
caHed  Madge  Wildfire  ;  and  of  her  pious  Conver£(ation 
with  his  Reverence  Archdeacon  Fleming  ;"  which  au- 
thentic publication  had  apparently  taken  place  on  the  day 

^  they  left  Carlisle,  and  being  an  article  of  a  nature  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  such  country-folk  as  were  within 
hearing  of  the  transaction,  the  itinerant  bibliopolist  had 
forthwith  added  them  to  his  stock  in  trade.  He  found  a 
merchant  sooner  than  he  expected  ;  for  Archibald,  much 

-  applauding  his  own  prudence,  purchased  the  whole  lot 
for  two  dnllings  and  nine  pence ;  and  the  pedlar,  delight- 
ed with  the  profit  of  such  a  wholesale  transaction,  in- 
stantly returned  to  Carlisle  to  supply  himself  with  more. 
^^  The  considerate  Mr.  Archibald  was  about  to  commit 
bi^  whole  purchase  to  die.  flames,  but  it  was  rescued  by 
the  yet  more  considerate  dairy-damsel,  who  said,  verj 
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prudently,  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  so  much  paper,  which 
might  cr^pe  hair,  pin  up  bonnets,  and  serve  many  other 
useful  purposes  ;  and  who  promised  to  put  the  parcel  into 
her  own  trunk,  and  keep  it  carefully  out  of  the  sight  of 
Mrs.  Jeanie  Deans  :  "  Though,  by  the  by,  she  had  no 
great  notion  of  folks  being  so  very  nice.  Mrs.  Deans 
might  have  had  enough  to  think  about  the  gallows  all  this 
time  to  endure  a  sight  of  it,  without  all  this  to  do  about  it." 
'  Archibald  reminded  the  dame  of  the  dairy  of  the 
Duke's  very  particular  charge,  that  they  should  be  atten- 
tive an  A  civil  to  Jeanie;  asalsothatthey  were  to  part  com- 
pany soon,  and  consequently  would  not  be  doomed  to 
observing  any  one's  health  or  temper  during  the  rest  of 
the  journey.  With  which  answer  Mrs.  Dolly  Dutton  was 
obliged  to  hold  herself  satisfied. 

On  the  morning  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  prose- 
cuted it  successfully,  travelling  through  Dumfriesshire  and 
part  of  Lanarkshire,  until  they  arrived  at  the  small  town 
of  Rutherglen,  within  about  four  miles  of  Glasgow.  Here 
an  express  brought  letters  to  Archibald  from  the  principal 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  Edinburgh. 

He  said  nothing  of  their  contents  that  evening  ;  but 
when  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage  the  next  day,  the 
faithful  squire  informed  Jeanie,  that  he  had  received  di- 
rections from  the  Duke's  factor,  to  whom  his  Grace  bad 
recommended  him  to  carry  her,  if  she  had  no  objection, 
for  a  stage  or  two  beyond  Glasgow.  Some  temporary 
causes  of  discontent  had  occasioned  tumults  in  that  city 
and  the  neighbourhood,  which  would  render  it  unadvisable 
for  Mrs.  Jeanie  Deans  to  travel  alone  and  unprotected 
betwixt  that  city  and  Edinburgh  ;  whereas,  by  going  for- 
ward a  little  farther,  they  would  meet  one  of  his  Grace's 
sub-factors;  who  was  coming  down  from  the  IjUghlands 
to  Edinburgh  with  his  wife,  and  under  whose  charge  she 
might  journey  with  comfort  and  in  safety. 

Jeanie  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement.  <^  She 
had  been  lang,"  she  said,  ^^  frae  hame — her  father  and 
her  sister  behoved  to  be  very  anxious  to  see  her*— there 
were  other  friends  she  bad  that  werena  weel  in  healtli 
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She  was  willing  to  pay  for  roan  and  borse  at  Glasgow, 
and  surely  naebody  wad  meddle  wi'  sae  harmless  and  feck- 
less a  creature  as  she  was. — She  was  rauckle  obliged  by 
the  offer ;  but  never  hunted  deer  langed  for  its  resting- 
place   as  I  do  to   6nd  myself  at  St.  Leonard's." 

The  groom  of  the  chambers  exchanged  a  look  with  his 
female  companion,  which  seemed  so  full  of  meaning,  that 
Jeanie  screamed  aloud — ^"  O  Mr.  Archibald — Mrs.  Diil 
ton,  if  ye  ken  of  ony  thing  that  has  happened  at  St.  Leon- 
ard's, for  God's  sake — for  pity's  sake,  tell  me,  and  dinna 
keep  me  in  suspense  !"  • 

'*  I  really  know  nothing,  Mrs.  Deans,"  said  the  groom 
»f  the  chambers* 

"  And  1 — I — I  am  sure,  I  knows  as  little,"  said  the  dame 
of  the  dairy,  while  some  conununication  seemed  to  trem- 
ble on  her  Tips,  which,  at  a  glance  of  Archibald's  eye,  she 
appeared  to  swallow  down,  and  compressed  her  lips  there- 
after into  a  state  of  extreme  and  vigilant  6rmness,  as  if  she 
had  been  afiraid  of  its  bohing  out  before  she  was  aware. 

Jeanie  saw  that  there  was  to  be  something  concealed 
from  her,  and  it  was  only  the  repeated  assurances  of  Arch- 
ibald, that  her  father — her  sister— all  her  friends  were, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  well  and  happy,  that  at  all  pacified  her 
alarm.  From  such  respectable  people  as  those  with 
whom  she  travelled,  she  could  apprehend  no  harm ;  and 
yet  her  dieUress  was  so  obvious,  that  Archibald,  as  a  last 
resource,  pulled  out,  and  put  into  her  hand,  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  these  words  were  written  :— 

"  Jeanie  Deans — ^You  will  do  n>e  a  favour  by  going 
with  Archibald  and  my  female  domestic  a  day's  journey 
beyond  Glasgow,  and  asking  them  no  questions,  which 
will  greatly  oblige  your  friend,  ^ 

"  Argtle  &  Greenwich." 

Although  this  laconic  epistle,  from  a  noUeman  to  whom 
she  was  bound  by  such  inestimable  obligations,  silenced 
all  Jeanie's  objections  to  the  proposed  route,  it  rather  ad- 
ded to  than  diminished  the  eagerness  of  her  curiosity. 
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The  proceeding  to  Glasgow  seemed  now  no  knger  to  be 
an  object  with  her  fellow-travellers.  On  the  contrary, 
they  kept  the  left-hand  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  and  trav- 
elled through  a  thousand  beautiful  and  changing  views 
down  the  side  of  that  noble  stream,  till,  ceasing  to  bold 
its  inland  character,  it  began  to  assume  that  of  a  naviga- 
ble river. 

^'  You  are  not  for  gaun  intill  Gla^ow,  then  9"  said 
Jeanie,  as  she  observed  that  the  drivers  made  no  motion 
for  inclining  their  horses'  heads  towards  the  ancient  bridge 
which  was  then  the  only  mode  of  access  to  St.  Mungo^s 
capital. 

"  No,"  replied  Archibald  ;  "  there  is  some  popular 
commotion,  and  as  our  Duke  is  in  opposition  to  the  conrt, 
perhaps  we  might  be  too  well  received  ;  or  they  might 
take  it  in  their  beads  to  remember  that  the  captain  of  Car- 
rick  came  down  upon  them  with  his  Highlandmen  in  the 
time  of  Shawfield's  mob  in  1725,  and  then  we  would  be 
too  ill  recetved.*^  And,  at  any  rate,  it  is  best  for  us,  and  for 
me  in  particular,  who  may  be  supposed  to  possess  bis 
Grace's  mind  upon  many  particulars,  to  leave  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  Gorbals  to  act  according  to  their  own  ima^na- 
tions,  without  either  provoking  or  encoura^g  them  by 
my  presence." 

To  reasoning  of  such  tone  and  consequence  Jeanie  had 
nothing  to  reply,  although  it  seemed  to  her  to  contain  fully 
as  much  self-importance  as  truth. 

The  carriage  meantime  rolled  on  ;  the  river  expanded 
itself,  and  gradually  assumed  the  dignity  of  an  astuary, 
or  arm  of  the  sea.  .The  influence  of  the  advancing  ^nd 
retiring  tides  became  more  and  more  evident,  and,  in  the 
beautiful  words  of  him  of  the  laurel  wreath,  the  river 
waxed 

**  A  broader  and  a  broader  stream. 

*        «        «         •         • 

The  Ckynhoraal  scandi  upon  itifliMjiiy 
His  black  and  dri|^piii|^  wU^ 
Half  opened  to  the  wind/' 
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"  Which  way  lias  Inverary  9"  said  Jeaoie,  gaaing  on 
the  dusky  ocean  of  Highland  hills,  which  now,  piled  above 
each  other,  and  intersected  by  many  a  lake,  stretched 
away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  northward. 
*'  Is  yon  high  castle  the  Duke's  hoose  ?" 

"  That,  Mrs.  Deans  9 — Lud  help  thee,"  replied  Arch- 
ibald, <<  that's  the  old  Castle  of  Dunbarton,  the  strongest 
place  in  Europe,  be  the  other  what  it  may.  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  governor  of  it  in  the  old  wars  with  the  Eng- 
hsh,  and  his  Grace  is  governor  just  now.  It  is  always 
entrusted  to  the  best  man  in  Scotland." 

'<  And  does  the  Duke  live  on  that  high  rock,  then  V* 
demanded  Jeanie. 

''  No,  no,  he  has  his  deputy-governor  who  commands 
in  his  absence  ;  he  lives  in  the  white  house  you  see  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rock — His  Grace  does  not  reside  there 
himself." 

^'  I  think  not,  indeed,"  said  the  dairy-woman,  upon 
whose  mind  the  road,  since  they  had  left  Dumfries,  had 
made  no  very  favourable  impression  ;  '^  for  if  he  did,  he 
might  go  whistle  for  a  dairy-woman,  an  he  were  the  only 
Duke  in  England.  I  did  not  leave  my  place  and  my 
friends  to  come  down  to  see  cows  starve  to  death  upon 
hills,  as  they  be  at  that  pig-stye  of  £16nfoot,  as  you  call 
it,  Mr.  Archibald,  or  to  be  perched  up  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  like  a  squirrel  in  his  cage,  hung  out  of  a  three  pair  ' 
of  stairs  window." 

Inwardly  chuckling  that  these  symptoms  of  recalcitra- 
tion  had  not  taken  place  until  the  fairmalecontentwas^as 
be  mentally  termed  it,  under  his  thumb,  Archibald  coolly 
replied,  <'  That  the  hilkt  were  none  of  his  making,  nor 
did  he  know  how  to  mend  them  ;  but  as  to  lodging,  they 
would  soon  be  in  a  house  of  the  Duke's  in  a  very  pleas* 
ant  island  called  Roseneath,  where  they  went  to  wait  for 
shipping  to  take  them  to  Inverary,  and  would  meet  the 
company  with  whom  Jeanie  was  to  return  to  Edinburgh." 

^'  An  island  V^  said  Jeanie,  who,  in  the  course  of  her 
various  and  adventurous. travels,  had  never  quitted  terra 
♦  17     vol..  II. 
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Grma  ;  **  then  I  am  doubting  we  maun  gang  in  ane  of 
these  boats  ;  they  look  unco  sma',  and  the'  waves  are 
something  rough,  and—" 

"  Mr.  Archibald,"  said  Mrs.  Dutton,  "  I  will  not  con- 
sent to  it ;  I  was  never  engaged  to  leave  the  country,  and 
I  desire  you  will  bid  the  boys  drive  round  the  other  way 
to  the  Duke's  house." 

'^  There  is  a^afe  pinnace  bek)nging  to  his  Grace, 
ma'am,  close  by,"  replied  Archibald,  "  and  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehensions  whatsoever." 

"  But  1  am  under  a|)prehensions,"*  said  the  damsel  ; 
''  and  I  insist  upon  going  round  by  land,  Mr.  Archibald, 
were  it  ten  miles  about." 

^'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  oblige  you,  madam,  as  Roseneath 
happens  to  be  an  island." 

'^  If  it  were  ten  islands,"  said  the  incensed  dame, 
"  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  be  drowned  in  going  over 
the  seas  to  it." 

"  No  reason  \frhy  you  should  be  drowned,  certainly, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  unmoved  groom  of  the  chambers, 
"  but  an  admirable  good  one  why  you  cannot  proceed  to  it 
by  land."  And,  fixed  his  master's  mandates  to  perform,  he 
pointed  with  his  hand,  and  the  drivers,turningoff  the  high- 
road, proceeded  towards  a  small  hamlet  of  fishing  huts, 
where  a  shallop,  somewhat  more  gaily  decorated  than  any 
which  they  had  yet  seen,  haying  a  flag  which  displayed  a 
boar's-head,  crested  with  a  ducal  coronet,  waited  with 
two  or  three  seamen,  and  as  many  Highlanders. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  the  men  began  to  unyoke 
their  horses,  while  Mr.  Archibald  gravely  superintended 
the  removal  of  the  baggage  from  the  carriage  to  the  little 
vessel.  "  Has  the  Caroline  been  long  arrived  9"  said 
Archibald  to  one  of  the  seamen. 

"  She  has  been  here  in  five  days  from  Liverpool,  and 
she's  lying  down  at  Greenock,"  answered  the  fellow. 

"  Let  the  horses  and  carriage  go  down  to  Greenock 
then,"  said  Archibald,  "  and  be  embarked  there  for  In- 
verary  when  I  send  notice — they  may  stand  in  my  cous- 
in's, Duncan  Archibald  the  stabler's. — Ladies,"  he  addea« 
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<^  I  hope  you  will  get  yourselves  ready,  we  must  not  lose 
the  tide." 

"  Mrs.  Deans,"  said  the  Cowslip  of  Inverary,  "  you 
may  do  as  you  please — but  I  will  sit  here  all  night,  rather 
than  go  into  that  there  painted  egg-shell — Fellow — fel- 
low !"  (this  was  addressed  to  a  Highlander  wIk)  was  lifting 
a  travelling-trunk,}  **  that  trunk  is  mincy  and  that  there 
band-box,  and  that  pillion  mail,  and  those  seven  bundles, 
and  the  paper  bag  ;  and  if  you  venture  to  touch  one  of 
them,  it  shall  be  at  your  peril." 

The  Celt  kept  his  eye  6xed  on  the  speaker,  then  turned 
his  head  towards  Archibald,  and  receiving  no  countervail- 
ing signal,  he  shouldered  the  portmanteau,  and,  without 
farther  notice  of  the  distressed  damsel,  or  paying  any  at- 
tention to  remonstrances,  which  probably  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  would  certainly  have  equally  disregarded 
whether  he  understood  them  or  not,  moved  off  with  Mrs. 
Dutton's  wearables,  and  deposited  the  trunk  containing 
them  safely  in  the  boat. 

The  baggage  being  stowed  in  safety,  Mr*  Archibald 
handed  Jeanie  out  of  the  carriage,  and,  not  without  some 
tremor  on  her  part,  she  was  transported  through  the  surf 
and  placed  in  the  boat.  He  then  offered  the  same  civiUty 
to  his  fellow-servant ;  but  she  was  resolute  in  her  refusal 
to  quit  the  carriage,  ih  which  she  now  remained  in  solitary 
state,  threatening  all  concerned  or  unconcerned  with  ac- 
tions for  wages  and  board-wages,  damages  and  expenses, 
and  numbering  on  her  fingers  the  go^ns  and  other  habili- 
ments, from  which  she  seemed  in  the  act  of  being  sepa- 
rated for  ever.  Mr.  Archibald  did  not  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  making  many  remonstrances,  which,  indeed, 
seemed  only  to  aggravate  the  damseFs  indignation,  but 
spoke  two  or  three  words  to -the  Highlanders  in  Gae- 
Uc  ;  and  the  wily  mountaineers,  approaching  the  carriage 
cautiously,  and  without  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of 
their  intention,  at  once  seized  the  recusant  so  effectually 
fast  that  she  could  neither  resist  nor  struggle,  and  hoisting 
her  on  their  shoulders  in  nearly  a  horizontal  posture,  rush- 
ed down  with  her  to  the  beach,  and  through  the  surf,  and. 
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with  QO  other  laconveBieDce  than  ruffling  her  garmeDls  It 
little,  deposited  her  in  the  boat ;  but  in  a  state  of  surprise, 
inorti6cation,  and  terror  at  her  sudden  trtnsportatbn, 
which  rendered  her  absolutely  mute  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  men  jumped  in  themselves  ;  one  tall  fel- 
low remained  till  he  had  pushed  off  the  boat,  and  then 
tumbled  in  upon  his  companions.  They  took  their  oars 
and  began  to  pull  from  the  shore,  then  ^read  their  sail, 
and  drove  merrily  across  the  Frith. 

^^  You  Scotch  villain !"  said  the  infuriated  damsel  to 
Archibald,  '^  how  dare  you  use  a  person  like  me  in  this 
way  V^ 

^  Madam,"  said  Archibald,  with  inBnite  composure, 
''  it's  high  time  you  should  know  you  are  in  the  Duke's 
country,  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  fellows  but 
would  throw  you  out  of  the  boat  as  readily  as  into  it,  if 
such  were  his  Grace's  pleasure." 

^^  Then  the  L#ord  have  mercy  on  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Dut- 
ton.  '  '^  If  I  had  had  any  on  myself  I  would  never  have 
engaged  with  you." 

'<  It's  something  of  the  latest  to  think  of  that  now,  Mrs. 
Dutton,"  said  Archibald  ;  ^^  but  I  asssure  you,  you  will 
find  the  Highlands  have  their  pleasures.  You  will  have  a 
dozen  of  cow-milkers  imder  your  own  authority  at  Inver- 
ary,  and  you  may  throw  any  of  them  into  the  lake,  if  you 
have  a  mind  ;  for  the  Duke's  head  people  are  almost  as 
great  as  himself." 

^'  This  is  a  strange  business,  to  be  sure,  Mr«  Archi- 
bald," said  the  lady  ;  ^^  but  I  suppose  I  must  make  the 
best  on't.— Are  you  sure  the  boat  will  not  sink  9  it  leans 
terribly  to  one  side,  in  my  poor  mind." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  taking  a  most  im- 
portant pinch  of  snuff;  "  this  same  ferry  on  Clyde  knows 
us  very  well,  or  we  know  it,  which  is  all  the  same  ;  no 
fear  of  any  of  our  people  meeting  with  any  accident. 
We  should  have"  crossed  from  the  opposite  shore,  but  for 
the  disturbances  at  Glasgow,  which  made  it  improper  for 
bis  Grace's  people  to  pass  through  the  city." 
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"  Are  you  not  afeard,  Mrs.  Deans,"  said  the  dairy- 
vestal,  addressing  Jeanie,  who  sat,  not  in  the  most  com- 
fortable state  of  mind,  by  the  side  of  Archibald,  who  him- 
self managed  the  helm  ; — "  Are  you  not  afeard  of  these 
wild  men  with  their  naked  knees,  and  of  this  nut-shell  of 
a  thing,  that  seems  bobbing  up  and  down  like  a  skimiping 
dish  in  a  milk-pail  1" 

"  No— no— madam,"  answered  Jeanie,  with  some  hes- 
itation, ^'  I  am  not  feared  ;  for  I  hae  seep  Hielandmen 
before,  though  I  never  was  sae  near  them  ;  and  for  the 
danger  of  the  deep  waters,  I  trust  there  is  a  Providence 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land." 

<<  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dutton,  <^  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
have  learned  to  write  and  read,  for  one  can  always  say 
such  fine  words  whatever  should  befall  them." 

Archibald,  rejoicmg  in  the  impression  which  his  vigor- 
ous measures  had  made  upon  the  intractable  dairy-maid, 
now  applied  himself,  as  a  sensible  and  good-natured  man, 
to  secure  by  fair  means  tlie  ascendency  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  some  wholesome  violence  \  and  he  succeeded  so 
well  in  representing  to  her  the  idle  nature  of  her  fears, 
and  the  impossibility  of  leaving  her  upon  the  beach,  en- 
throned in  an  empty  carriage,  that  the  good  understand- 
ing of  the  party  was  completely  revived  ere  they  landed 
at  Roseneath. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Did  Fortune  guide, 

Or  rather  Destiny,  our  bark,  to  which 
We  could  appoint  no  port,  to  this  best  place  T 

The  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  which  the  daily 
passage  of  so  many  smoke-pennoned  steam-boats  now 
renders  so  easily  accessible,  were,  in  our  fathers'  times, 
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secluded  spots,  frequented  by  no  travellers,  and  few  visit- 
ants of  any  kind.  They  are  of  exquisite,  yet  varied 
beauty.  Arran,  a  mountainous  region,  or  Alpine  island, 
abounds  witb  the  grandest  and  most  romantic' scenery. 
Bute  is  of  a  softer  and  more  woodland  character. 

The  Cumrays,  as  if  to  exhibit  a  contrast  to  both,  are 
green,  level,  and  bare,  forming  the  links  of  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral bar,  which  is  drawn  along  the  mouth  of  the  Frith, 
leaving  large  intervals,  however,  of  ocean.  Roseneath,  a 
smaller  isle,  lies  much  higher  nip  the  Frith,  and  towards 
its  western  shore,  near  the  opening  of  the  lake  called  the 
Gare-Loch,  and  not  far  from  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Seant, 
or  the  Holy-Loch,  which  wind  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Western  Highlands,  to  join  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde. 

In  these  isles  the  severe  frost  winds,  which  tyrannize 
over  the  vegetable  creation  during  a  Scottish  spring,  are 
comparatively  filtle  felt ;  nor,  excepting  the  gigantic 
strength  of  Arran,  are  they  much  exposed  to  the  Atlantic 
storms,  lying  land-locked  and  protected  to  the  westward 
by  the*  shores  of  Ayrshire.  Accordingly,  the  weeping- 
willow,  the  weeping-birch,  and  other  trees  of  early  and 
pendulous  shoots,  flourish  in  these  favoured  recesses  in  a 
degree  unknown  in  our  eastern  districts  ;  and  the  air  is 
also  said  to  possess  that  mildness  which  is  favourable  to 
consumptive  cases. 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  island  of  Roseneath,  in 
particular,  had  such  recommendations,  that  the  earls  and 
dukes  of  Argyle,  from  an  early  period,  made  it  their  oc- 
casional residence,  and  had  their  temporary  accommoda- 
tion in  a  fishing  or  hunting-lodge,  which  succeeding  im- 
provements have  since  transformed  into  a  palace.  It  was 
in  its  original  simplicity,  when  the  little  bark,  which  we 
left  traversing  the  Frith  at  the  end  of  last  chapter,  ap- 
proached the  shores  of  the  isle. 

When  they  touched  the  landing-place,  which  was  partly 
shrouded  by  some  old  low  but  wide-spreading  oak-trees, 
intermixed  with  hazel-bushes,  two  or  three  figures  were 
seen  as  if  awaitiug  their  arrivaL  To  these  Jeanie  paid 
little  attention,  so  that  it  was  with  a  shock  of  surprise  al« 
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most  electrical,  that,  upon  being  carried  bj  the  rowers  out 
of  the  boat  to  the  shore,  she  was  received  in  the  arms  of 
hier  father ! 

It  was  too  wonderful  to  be  believed -^too  much  like  a 
happy  dream,  to  have  the  stable  feeling  of  reality — she 
extricated  herself  from  his  close  and  affectionate  embrace, 
and  held  him  at  arm's  length  to  satisfy  her  mind  that  it 
was  no  illusion.  But  the  form  was  indisputable — Douce 
David  Deans  himself,  in  his  best  ]ight*4)lue  Sunday's  coat, 
with  broad  metal-buttons,  and  waistcoat  and  breeches  of 
the  same,  his  strong  gramasbes  or  leggings  of  thick  grey 
cloth — the  very  copper  buckles-^-tbe  broad  Lowland  blue 
bonnet,  thrown  back  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in 
speechless  gratitude— the  grey  locks  that  straggled  from 
beneath  it  down  his  weather-beaten  *'  haffets" — the  bald 
and  furrowed  forehead — the  clear  blue  eye,  that,  undhn- 
med  by  years,  gleamed  bright  and  pale  from  under  its 
shaggy  grey  pent-house^-the  features,  usually  so  stern 
and  stoical,  now  melted  into  the  unwonted  expression  of 
rapturous  joy,  affection,  and  gratitude — were  all  those  of 
David  Deans  ;  and  so  happily  did  they  assort  together, 
that  should  I  ever  again  see  my  friends  Wilkie  or  Allan, 
1  will  try  to  borrow  or  steal  from  them  a  sketch  of  thia 
very  scene. 

"  Jeanie^my  ain  Jeanie — my  best — my  maist  dudful 
bairn— the  Lord  of  Israel  be  thy  father,  for  I  am  hardly 
worthy  of  thee .!  Thou  hast  redeemed  our  captivity — 
brought  back  the  honour  of  our  house— Bless  thee,  my 
bairn,  with  mercies  promised  and  purchased  ! — But  He 
has  blessed  thee  in  the  good  of  which  He  has  made  thee 
the  instrument." 

These  words  broke  from  him  not  without  tears,  though 
David  was  of  no  melting  mood.  Archibald  had,  with  del- 
icate attention,  withdrawn  the  spectators  from  the  inter- 
view, so  that  the  wood  and  setting  sun  alone  were  witnes- 
ses of  the  expannon  of  their  feelings. 

"  And  Effie  ? — and  Effie,  dear  father  !"  was  an  eager 
interjectional  question  which  Jeanie  repeatedly  threw  in 
among  her  expressions  of  joyful  thankfulness. 
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"  Ye  will  hear — ye  will  hear,"  said  David  hastily,  and 
ever  and  anon  renewed  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
Heaven  for  sending  Jeanie  safe  down  from  the  land  of 
prelatic  deadness  and  schismatic  heresy  ;  and  bad  de- 
livered her  from  the  dangers  of  the  way^  and  the  lions 
that  were  in  the  path. 

'^  And  Effie  9"  repeated  her  affectionate  sister  again 
and  again.  **  And— and — (fain  would  she  have  said  JBut- 
ler,  but  she  modified  the  direct  inquiry) — and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Saddletree — and  Dumbiedikes — and  a'  friends  9" 

"  A'  weel — aV  weel,  praise  to  His  name!" 

"  And — and  Mr.  Butler — he  wasna  weel  when  I  gaed 
awa'  V\ 

^^  He  is  quite  mended — quite  i^eel^"  replied  her  father. 

«  Thank  God— but  O,  dear  father,  Effie  ?— Effie  ?" 

"  You  will  never  see  her  mair,  my  bairn,"  answered 
Deans  in  a  solemn  tone — "  You  are  the  ae  and  only  leaf 
left  now  on  the  auld  tree— heal  be  your  portion !" 

"  She  is  dead  ! — She  is  slain  [ — It  has  come  ower  late !" 
exclaimed  Jeanie,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  No,  Jeanie,"  returned  Deans,  m  the  same  grave  mel- 
ancholy tone.  *^  She  lives  in  the  flesh,  and  is  at  freedom 
from  earthly  restraint,  if  she  were  as  much  alive  in  faith, 
and  as  free  from  the  bonds  of  Satan." 

"  The  Lord  protect  us  !"  said  Jeanie. — "  Can  the  un- 
happy bairn  hae  left  you  for  that  villain  9" 

"  It  is  ower  truly  spoken,"  said  Deans — "  She  has  left 
her  auld  father,  that  has  wept  and  prayed  for  her — She 
has  left  her  sister,  that  travailed  and  toiled  for  her  like  a 
mother — She  has  kft  the  bones  of  her  mother,  and  the 
land  of  her  people,  and  she  is  ower  the  march  wi'  that 
son  of  Belial — She  has  made  a  moonlight  flitting  of  it." 
He  paused,  for  a  feeling  betwixt  sorrow  and  strong  resent- 
ment choked  his  utterance. 

"  And  wi'  that  man  9 — that  fearfu*  man  9"  said  Jeanie. 
"  And  she  has  left  us  to  gang  aff  wi'  him  9 — O,  Effie, 
Effie,  wha  could  hae  thought  it,  after  sic  a  deliverance  as 
you  bad  been  gifted  wi' !" 
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'^  She  went  out  from  v^^  my  batra,  because  she  was  not 
of  us/'  replied  David.  '^  She  is  a  withered  branch,  wiH 
never  bear  fruit  of  grace — a  scape-goat,  gone  f<Mth  into 
the  wilderness  of  ^he  world,  to  carry  wi'  her,  as  I  trust, 
the  sins  of  our  little  congregation.  The  peace  of  the 
warld  gang  wi'  her,  and  a  better  peace  when  she  has  the 
grace  to  turn  to  it !  If  she  is  of  His  elected.  His  ain  4iour 
will  come.  What  would  her  mother  have  said,  that  fa* 
mous  and  memorable  matron,  Rebecca  M'Naught,  whose 
memory  is  like  a  flower  of  sweet  savour  in  Newbattle, 
and  a  pot  of  frankincense  in  Lugton  ?— -But  be  it  sae — 
let  her  part— let  her  gang  her  gate — let  her  bile  on  her 
ane  bridle— The  Lord  kens  his  time — She  was  the  bairn 
of  prayers,  and  may  not  prove  an  utter  cast*away.  But 
never,  Jeanie— -never  more  let  her  name  be  spoken  be- 
tween you  and  me — She  hath  passed  from  us  like  the 
brook  which  vtntsbeth  when  the  summer  waxeth  warm, 
as  patient  Job  saith-^rlet  her  pass,  and  be  forgotten*" 

There  was  a  mdanchdy  pause  which  folbwed  these 
expresstoos.  Jeanie  would  fata  have  asked  more  circum- . 
stancesf  relating  to  her  sister's  departure,  but  the  tone  of 
her  father's  prohibition  was  positive.  She  was  about  to 
mention  her  interview  with  Staunton  at  his  father's  recto- 
ry ;  but,  on  hastily  rcttwing  over  the  particulars  in  her 
memory,  she  thought,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  more 
likely  to  aggravate  than  diminish  his  distress  of  mind. 
She  turned^  therefore,  the  discourse  from  this  painful  sub- 
ject, resolving  to  suspend  ferther  inquiry  until  she  should 
see  Butler,  from  whom  she  expected  to  learn  the  partic- 
ulars of  her 'sister's  elopement. 

But  when  was  she  to  see  Buder  9  was  a  question  she 
could  not  forbear  askmg  herself,  especially  while  her  fa- 
ther, as  if  eager  to  escape  from  the  subject  of  his  young- 
est daughter,  pointed  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Dunbar- 
tonshire, and  asking  Jeanie  '^  if  it  werena  a  pleasant 
abode  ?  declared  to  her  his  intention  of  removing  his 
earthly  tabernacle  to  that  country,  in  respect  he  was  so- 
licited by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  one  well  skill- 
ed in  country  labour,  and  a'  that  appertained  to  flocks 
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and  herds,  to  superintend  a  store-farm,  whilk  1)is  Grace 
had  taen  into  his  ain  hand  for  the  improvement  of  stock." 

Jeanie's  heart  sunk  within  her  at  this  declaration. 
^^  She  allowed  it  was  a  goodly  and  pleasant  land,  and  slop- 
ed bonnily  to  the  western  sun  ;  and  she  doubtedna  that 
tlie  pasture  might  be  very  gude,  for  the  grass  looked  green, 
for  as  drouthy  as  the  weather  had  been.  But  it  was  far 
frae  harae,  and  she  thought  she  wad  be  often  thinking  on 
the  bonny  spots  of  turf,  sae  fu'  of  gowans  and  yellow  king- 
cups amang  the  Crags  at  St.  Leonard's." 

"  Dinna  speak  on't,  Jeanie,"  said  her  father  ;  "  I  wish 
never  to  hear  it  named  mair — that  is,  after  the  rouping  is 
ower,  and  the  bills  paid.  But  I  brought  a'  the  beasts 
ower-by  that  I  thought  ye  wad  like  best.  There  is  Gow- 
ans, and  there's  your  ain  brocket  cow,  and  the  wee  bawkit 
ane,  that  ye  ca'd — I  needna  tell  ye  how  ye  ca'd  it — ^but  I 
couldna  bid  them  sell  the  petted  creature,  though  the  sight 
o't  may  sometimes  gie  us  a  sair  heart — ^it's  no  the  poor 
dumb  creature's  fault — And  ane  or  twa  bea&ts  mair  I  hae 
reserved,  and  I  caused  them  to  be  driven  before  the  other 
beasts,  that  men  might  say,  as  when  the  son  of  Jesse  re- 
turned from  battle,  *  This  is  David's  spoil.'  " 

Upon  more  particular  inquiry,  Jeanie  found  new  occa- 
sion to  admire  the  active  beneBcence  of  her  friend  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  While  establishing  a  sort  of  experi- 
mental farm  on  the  skirts  of  his  immense  Highland  estates, 
he  had  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  a  proper  person  in 
whom  to  vest  the  charge  of  it.  The  conversation  his 
Grace  had  upon  country  matters  with  Jeanie  Deans  during 
their  return  from  Richmond,  had  impressed  him  with  a 
belief  that  the  father,  whose  experience  and  success  she 
so  frequently  quoted,  must  be  exactly  the  sort  of  person 
whom  he  wanted.  When  the  condition  annexed  to  Effie's 
pardon  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  David  Deans 
would  choose  to  change  his  phce  of  residence,  this  idea 
again  occurred  to  the  Duke  more  strongly  ;  and  as  he 
was  an  enthusiast  equally  in  agriculture  and  in  benevo- 
lence, he  imagined  he  was  serving  tlie  purposes  of  both, 
when  be  wrote  to  the  gentleman  in  Edinburgh  intrustecl 
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with  his  affairs,  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  David 
Deans,  cowfeeder,  and  so  forth,  at  St.  Leonard's  Crags  ; 
and,  if  he  found  him  such  as  he  had  been  represented,  t# 
engage  him  without  delay,,  and  on  the  most  liberal  terms, 
to  superintend  his  fancy-farm  in  Dunbartonshire. 

The  proposal  was  made  to  old  David  by  the  gentleman 
so  commissioned,  on  the  second  day  after  his  daughter's 
pardon  had  reached  Edinburgh.  His  resolution  to  leave 
St.  Leonard's  had  been  already  formed  ;  the  honour  of 
an  express  invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  supers* 
intend  a  department  where  so  much  skill  and  diligence 
was  required,  was  in  itself  extremely  flattering  ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  honest  David,  who  was  not  without  an 
excellent  opinion  of  his  own  talents,  persuaded  himself 
that,  by  accepting  this  charge,  he  would  in  some  sort  re- 
pay the  great  favour  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Argyle  family.  The  appointments,  including  the  right  of 
sufficient  grazing  for  a  small  stock  of  his  own,  were  amply 
liberal ;  and  David's  keen  eye  saw  that  the  situation  was 
conveaient  for  trafficking  to  advantage  in  Highland  cattle. 
There  was  risk  of  "  her'ship"^  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  indeed  ;  but  the  awful  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  would  be  a  great  security,  and  a  trifle  of  black 
mail  would,  David  was  aware,  assure  his  safety. 

Still,  however,  there  were  two  points  on  which  he  hag- 
gled. The  first  was  the  character  of  the  clergyman  with 
whose  worship  he  was  to  join ;  and  on  this  delicate  point 
he  received,  as  we  will  presently, show  the  reader,  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  next  obstacle  was  the  condition  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  obliged  as  she  was  to  leave  Scotland 
for  so  many  years. 

The  gentleman  of  the  law  smiled,  and  said,  ^^  There 
was  no  occasion  to  interpret  that  clause  very  strictly — that 
if  the  young  woman  left  Scotland  for  a  few  months,  or 
even  weeks,  and  came  to  her  father's  new  residence  by 
sea  froip  the  western  side  of  England,  nobody  would  know 
of  her  arrival,  or  at  least  nobody  who  had  either  the  right 
or  inclination  to  give  her  disturbance.  The  extensive 
heritable  jurisdictions  of  his  Grace  excluded  the  inter- 
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ference  of  other  magistirates  with  Usose  living  oq  his  estatesr^ 
ainil  they  who  were  in  immediate  depeodence  on  bitn 
would  receive  orders  to  give  the  young  woman  no  dbturb- 
ance.  Living  on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  she  nnght, 
indeed,  be  said  to  he  out  of  Scotland,  that  is^  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  law  and  civilization."   - 

CMd  Deans  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  reasoning  ; 
.  but  the  elppement  of  EfBe,  which  took  place  on  the  third 
night  after  her  liberation,  rendered  bis  residence  at  St. 
Leonard's  so  detestable  to  him,  that  he  closed  at  once 
with  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  him,  and  entered 
with  pleasure  into  the  idea  of  surprising  Jeanie,  as  had 
been  poposed  by  the  Duke,  to  render  the  change  of  res- 
idence more  striking  to  her»  The  DuIdb  had  apprized 
Archibald  of  these  circumstances,  with  orders  to  act  ac- 
cording'to  the  in3tructions  he  should  receive  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  which  accordingly  he  was  directed  to  bring 
Jeanie  to  Roseneath. 

The  fhther  and  daughter  communicated  these  matters 
to  each  other,  now  stopping,  now  walking  slowly  towards 
the  Lodge,  which  showed  itself  among  the  trees,  at  about 
half  a  mile's  distance  from  the  little  bay  in^  which  they 
had  landed.' 

As  they  approached  the  house,  David  Deans  informed 
his  daughter,  with  somewhat  like  a  grim  smile,  which  was 
the  utmost  advance  be  ever  made  towards  a  mirtliful  ex- 
pression of  visage,  that  ^'  there  was  baith  a  worshipful 
gentleman,  and  ane  reverend  gentlem'an,  residing  therein. 
The  worshipful  gentleman  was  bis  honour  the.  Laird  of 
Knocktarlitie,  who  was%baillie  of  the  Lordship  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  ane  Hieland  gentleman,  tarr'd  wi'  the 
same  stick,"  David  doubted,  ^'  as  mony  of  them,  namely, 
a  hasty  and  choleric  temper,  and  a  neglect  of  the  higher 
things  that  belong  to  salvation,  and  also  of  gripping  unto 
things  of  this  world,  without  muckle  distinction  of  property 
— but,  however,  ane  gude  hospitable  gentleman,  with 
whom  it  would  be  a  part  of  wisdom  to  live  on  a  gude  un- 
derstanding-^(for  Hielandmen  were  hasty,  ower  hasty.) — 
As  for  the  reverend  person  of  whom  he  had  spoken,  he 
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was  candidate,  by  fayour  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  (for 
David  would  not  for  the  universe  have  called  him  pre- 
sentee,) for  the  kirk  of  the  parish  in  which  their  farm  was 
situated,  and  he  was  likely  to  be  highly  acceptable  unto 
the  Christian  souls  of  the  parish,  who  were  hungering  for 
spiritual  manna,  having  been  fed  but  upon  sour  Hieland 
sowens  by  Mr.  Duncan  MacDonought,  the  last  minister, 
who  began  the  morning  duly,  Sunday  and  Saturday,  with 
a  rautchkin  of  usquebaugh.  But  I  need  say  the  less 
about  the  present  lad,"  said  David,  again  grimly  grimac- 
ing, *<  as  1  think  ye  may  hae  seen  him  afore  }  and  here 
he  is  come  to  meet  us." 

<  She  had  indeed  seen  him  before,  for  it  was  no  other 
than  Reuben  Butler  himself. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

No  more  ^alt  tboa  behold  Ihj  sister's  &ce  ; 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 

Elegy  en  Mn.  Annt  KiUigrew. 

This  second  surprise  had  been  accomplished  for  Jeanie 
De^ns  by  the  rod  of  the  same  benevolent  enchanter, 
whose  power  had  transplanted  her  father  from  the  Crags 
of  St.  Leonard'sto  the  banks  of  theGare-Loch.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  was  not  a  person  to  forget  the  hereditary  debt 
of  gratitude,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 

frandfather,  in  favour  of  the  grandson  of  old  Bible  Butler. 
le  had  internally  resolved  to  provide  for  Reuben  Butler 
in  this  kirk  of  Knocktarlitie,  of  which  the  mcumbent  had 
just  departed  this  life.  Accordingly,  bis  agent  received 
the  necessary  instruction's  for  that  purpose,  under  the 
qualifying  condition  always,that  the  learning  and  character 
of  Mr.  Butler  should  be  jTound  proper  for  the  charge. 

18      VOL.   II 
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Upon  inquiry,  these  were  found  as  highly  satisfactory  as 
had  been  reported  in  the  case  of  David  Deans  himself 

By  this  preferment,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  more  essen- 
tially benefitted  bis  friend  and  protegee,  Jeanie,  than  he 
himself  was  aware  of,  since  he  contributed  to  remove  ob- 
jections inJier  father's  mind  to  the  match,  which  he  had 
no  idea  had  been  in  existence. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Deans  had  something  of 
a  prejudice  against  Butler,  which  was,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  owing  to  his  possessing  a  sort  of  consciousness  that 
the  poor  usher  looked  with  eyes  of  affection  Upon  his  el- 
dest daughter.  This,  in  David's  eyes,  was  a  sin  of  pre- 
sumption, even  although  it  should  not  be  followed  by  any 
overt  act,  or  actual  proposal.  But  tlie  lively  interest  which 
Butler  had  displayed  in  his  distresses,  since  Jeanie  set 
forth  on  her  London  expedition,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
ascribed  to  personal  respect  for  himself  individually,  bad 
greatly  softened  the  feelings  of  irritability  with  which 
David  had  sometimes  regarded  him.  And,  while  he  was 
in  this  good  disposition  towards  Butler,  another  incident 
took  place  which  had  great  influence  on  the  old  man's 

So  soon  as  the  shock  of  Effie's  second  ek>pement  was 
over,  it  was  Deans's  early  care  to  collect  and  refund  to 
the  Laird  of  Dumbifedikes  the  money  which  he  had  lent 
for  Effie's  trial,  and  for  Jeanie's  travelling  expenses.  The 
Laird,  the  pony,  the  cocked  hat,  and  the  tobacco-pipe, 
had  not  been  seen  at  St.  Leonard's  Crags  for  many  a 
day  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  pay  this  debt,  David  was  under 
the  necessity  of  repairing  in  person  to  the  mansion  of 
Dumbiedikes. 

He  found  it  in  a  slate  of  unexpected  bustle.  There 
were  workmen  pulling  down  some  of  the  old  hangings, 
and  replacing  them  with  others,  aUering,  repairing,  scrub- 
bing, painting,  and  white-washing.  There  was  no  know- 
ing the  old  house,  which  had  been  so  long  the  mansion  of 
sloth  and  silence-  The  Laird  himself  seemed  in  some 
confusion,  and  his  reception,  though  kind,  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  reverential  cordiality  with  which  he  used  to 
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greet  David  Deans.  There  was  a  change  also,  David  did 
not  very  well  know  of  what  nature,  about  the  exterior  of 
this  landed  proprietor — an  improvement  in  the  shape  of  his 
garmeBts,  a  spruceness  in  the  air  with  which  ihey.  were 
put  on,  that  were  both  novelties.  Evenlhe  old  hat  look- 
ed smarter  ;  the  cock  had  been  newly  pointed,  the  lace 
had  been  refreshed,  and  instead  of  slouching  backward 
or  forward  on  the  Laird's  head,  as  it  happened  to  be 
thrown  on,  it  was  adjusted  with  a  knowing  inclination  over 
one  eye. 

David  Deans  opened  his  business,  and  told  down  the 
cash.  Dumbiedikes  steadily  inclined  his  ear  to  the  one,  and 
counted  the  other  with  great  accuracy,  interrupting  David, 
while  he  was  talking  of  the  redemption  of  the  captivity  of 
Judah,  to  ask  him  whether  he  did  not  think  one  or  two  of 
the  guineas  looked  rather  light.  When  he  was  satisfied 
on  this  point,  had  pocketed  his  money,  and  had  signed  a 
receipt,  he  addressed  David  with  some  little  hesitation, — 
"  Jeanie  wad  be  writing  ye  something,  gudeman  9" 

"  About  the  siller  ?"  replied  Davie — "  Nae  doubt,  she 
did." 

"  And  did  she  say  nae  mair  about  me  ?"  asked  the 
Laird.  " 

"  Nae  mair  but  kind  and  Christian  wishes — what  suld 
she  hae  said  9"  replied  David,  fully  expecting  that  the 
Laird's  long  courtship  (if  his  dangling  after  Jeanie  de- 
serves so  active  a  name)  was  now  coming  to  a  point. 
And  so  indeed  it  was,  but  not  to  that  point  which  he  wish- 
ed or  expected- 

''  Aweel,  she  kens  her  ain  mind  best,  gudeman.  I 
hae  made  a  clean  house  o'  Jennie  Balchristie  and  her 
niece.  They  were  a  bad  pack — steal'd  meat,  and  mauh, 
and.  loot  the  carters  magg  the  coals. — I'm  to  be  married 
the  morn,  and  kirkit  on  Sunday." 

Whatever  David  felt,  he  was  too  proud,  and  too  steady- 
minded  to  show  any   unpleasant  surprise  in  his  counte 
nance  and  manner. 

"  I  wuss  ye  happy,  sir,  through  Him  that  gies  happi 
n^ss — marriage  is  an  honourable  state." 
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**  And  I  am  wedding  to  an  honourable  bouse,  David — 
tbe  Laird  of  Lickpelfs  youngest  daughter — she  sits  next 
us  in  the  kirk,  and  that's  the  way  I  came  to  think  on^t.'' 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  but  again  to  wish  the 
Laird  joy,  to  taste  a  cup  of  his  liquor,  and  to  walk  back 
again  to  St.  Leonard's,  musing  on  the  mutability  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  human  resolutions.  The  expectation  that, 
one  day  or  other,  Jeanie  would  be  Lady  Dumbiedikes, 
had,  in  spite  of  himself,  kept  a  more  absolute  possession 
of  David's  mind  than  he  himself  was  aware  of.  At  least, 
it  had  hitherto  seemed  an  union  at  all  times  within  his 
daughter's  reach,  whenever  she  might  choose  to  give  her 
silent  lover  any  degree  of  encouragement,  and  now  it  was 
vanished  for  ever.  David  returned,  therefore,  in  no  very 
gracious  humour  for  so  good  a  man.  He  was  angry  with 
Jeanie  for  not  having  encouraged  the  Laird — he  was  an- 
gry with  the  Laird  for  requiring  encouragement — and  he 
was  angry  with  himself  for  being  aegry  at  all  on  tlie  oc- 
casion.  ' 

On  his  return  he  found  the  gentleman  who  managed 
the  Puke  of  Argyle's  affairs  was  desirous  of  seeing,  him, 
with  the  view  to  completing  the  arrangement  between 
them.  Thus,  after  a  brief  repose,  he  was  obliged  to  set 
off  anew  for  Edinburgh,  so  that  old  May  Hettly  declar- 
ed, ^^  That  a'  this  was  to  end  with  the  master  just  walking 
himsell  aff  his  feet." 

When  the  business  respecting  the  farm  had  been  talked 
over  and  arranged,  the  professional  gentleman  acquainted 
David  Deans,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  concerning  the 
state  of  public  worship,  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
Duke  to  put  an  excellent  young  clergyman,  called  Reu 
ben  Butler,  into  the  parish,  which  was  to  be  his  future 
residence. 

"  Reuben  Butler !"  exclaimed  David — "  Reuben  But 
ler,  the  usher  at  Libberton  *?" 

"  The  very  same,"  said  the  Duke's  commissioner  ; 
**  his  Grace  has  heard  an  excellent  character  of  him,  and 
has  some  hereditary  obligations  to  him  besides — few  min- 
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isters  will  be  so  comfortable  as  I  am  directed  to  make  Mr. 
BuUer." 

"  Obligations  ? — The  Duke  ?— obligations  to  Reuben 
Butler — Reuben  Butler  a  placed  minister  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  !"  exclaimed  David,  in  interminable  astonish- 
ment, for  somehow  he  had  been  led  by  the  bad  success 
which  Butler  had  hitherto  met  with  in  all  his  undertakings, 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  those  step-sons  of  Fortune, 
whom  she  treats  with  unceasing  rigour,  and  ends  with  dis- 
inheriting altogether. 

There  i^,  perhaps,  no  time  at  which  we  are  disposed  to 
think  so  highly  of  a  friend,  as  when  we  find  him  standing 
higher  than  we  expected  in  the  esteem  of  others.  When 
assured  of  the  reality  of  Butler's  change  of  prospects, 
David  expressed  bis  great  satisfaction  at  bis  success  in 
life,  which,  he  observed,  was  entirely  owing  to  himself  (Da- 
vid). ^^  I  advised  his  puir  grandmother,  who  was  but  a  silly 
woman,  to  breed  him  up  to  the  ministry ;  and  I  prophesied, 
that,  with  a  blessing  on  his  endeavours,  he  would  be- 
come a  polished  shaft  in  the  temple.  He  may  be  some- 
thing ower  proud  o'  his  carnal  learning,  but  a  gude.  lad, 
and  has  the  root  of  the  matter — as  minister's  gang  now, 
where  ye'll  find  anc  better,  ye'U  find  ten  waur  than  Reuben 
Butler." 

He  took  leave  of  the  man  of  business,  and  walked 
homeward,  forgetting  his  weariness  in  the  various  specu- 
lations to  which  this  wonderful  piece  of  intelligence  gave 
rise.  Honest  David  had  now,  like  other  great  men,  to  go 
to  work  to  reconcile  bis  speculative  principles  with  exist- 
ing circumstances  ;  and,  like  other  great  men,  when  they 
set  seriously  about  that  task,  he  was  tolerably  successful. 

^^  Ought  Reuben  Butler  in  conscience  to  accept  of  this 
preferment  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  subject,  as  David  at 
present  thought  that  establishment  was,  to  the  Erastiari 
encroachments  of  the  civil  power  9"  This  was  the  lead- 
ing question,  and  he  considered  it  carefully.  ^^  The  Kirk 
of  Scotland  was  shorn  of  its  beams,  and  deprived  of  its 
full  artillery  and  banners  of  authority ;  but  still  it  contain- 
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ed  zealous  and  fructifying  pastors,  attentive  congregations) 
and,  with  all  her  spots  and  blemishes,  tlie  like  of  this  Kirk 
was  no  where  else  to  be  seen  upon  earth." 

David's  doubts  had  been  too  many  and  too  critical  to 
permit  him  ever'  unequivocally  to  unite  himself  with  any 
of  the  dissenters,  who,  upon  various  accounts,  absolutely 
seceded  from  th^  national  church.  He  had  often  joined 
in  communion  with  such  of  the  established  clergy  as  ap^ 
proached  nearest  to  the  old  presbyterian  model  and  prin- 
ciples of  1640.  And  although  there  were  many  things  to 
be  amended  in  that  system,  yet  be  remembered,  that  he, 
David  Deans,  had  himself  ever  been  a  humble  pleader 
for  the  good  old  cause  in  a  legal  way,  but  without  rushing 
into  right-hand  excesses,  divisions,  and  separations.  But, 
as  an  enemy  to  separation,  he  might  join  the  right-hand 
of  fellowship  with  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in 
its  present  model.  ErgOy  Reuben  Butler  might  take  pos- 
session of  the  parish  of  Knocktarlitie,  without  forfeiting 
his  friendship  or  favour — Q.  E.  D.  But,  secondly,  came 
the  trying  point  of  lay-patronage,  which  David  Deans  had 
ever  maintained  to  be  a  coming  in  by  the  window,  and 
over  the  wall,  a  cheating  and  starving  the  souls  of  a  whole 
parish,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  the  back  and  filling 
the  belly  of  the  incumbent. 

This  presentation,  therefore,  from  the  Duke  of  Arg)'le, 
whatever  was  the  worth  and  high  character  of  that  noble- 
man, was  a  limb  of  the  brazen  image,  a  portion  of  tlie 
evil  thing  ;  and  with  no  kind  of  consistency  ceuld  David 
bend  his  mind  to  favour  such  a  transaction.  But  if  the 
parishioners  themselves  joined  in  a  general  call  to  Reuben 
Butler  to  be  their  pastor,  it  did  not  seem  quite  mt  evident 
that  *  the  existence  of  this  unhappy  presentation  was  a 
reason  for  his  refusing  them  the  comforts  of  his  doctrine. 
If  the  presbytery  admitted  him  to  the  kirk,  in  virtue  rather 
of  that  act  of  patronage,  than  of  the  general  call  of  the 
congregation,  that  might  be  their  error,  and  David  allow- 
ed it  was  a  heavy  one.  But  if  Reuben  Butler  accepted 
of  the  care  as  tendered  to  him  by  those  whom  he  was 
called  to  teach,  and  who  had  express^  themselves  desir- 
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ous  to  leani.  David,  after  considering  and  recoosideriog 
the  matter,  came,  through  the  great  virtue  of  if,  to  be  c^ 
opinion  that  he  might  safely  so  act  in  that  matter. 

There  remained  a  third  stumbling-block — the  oaths 
to  government  exacted  from  the  established  clergymen, 
in  which  they  acknowledge  an  Erastian  king  and  par- 
liament, and  homologate  the  incorporating  Union  be- 
tween England  tod  Scotland,  through  which  the  latter 
kingdom  had  become  part  and  portion  of  the  former, 
wherein  prelacy,  the  sister  of  popery,  had  made  fast  her 
tlirone,.  and  elevated  the  horns  of  her  mitre.  These 
were  symptoms  of  defection  which  had  often  made  David 
cry  out,  "  My  bowels — my  bowels  ! — I  am  pained  at 
the  very  heart !"  And  he  remembered  that  a  godly  Bow- 
head  matron  had  been  carried  out  of  the  Tolbooth 
church  in  a  swoon,  beyond  the  reach  of  brandy  and  burnt 
feathers,  merely  on  hearing  these  fearful  words^  ^'It  is 
enacted  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,"  pronounc- 
ed from  a  Scottish  pulpit,  in  the  proem  to  the  Porteous 
Proclamation.  These  oadis  were,  therefore,  a  deep 
compliance  and  dire  abomination — a  sin  and  a  snare,  and 
a  danger  and  a  defection.  But  this  Shibboleth  was  not 
always  exacted.  Ministers  had  respect  to  their  ow^  ten- 
der consciences,  and  those  of  their  brethren ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  later  period  that  the  reins  of  discipline  were  taken  ^ 
up  tight  by  the  General  Assemblies  and  Presbyteries.  The 
peace-making  particle  came  again  to  David  s  assistance. 
If  an  incumbent  was  not  called  upon  to  make  such  com- 
pliances, and  if  he  got  a  right  entry  into  the  church  with- 
out intrusion,  and  by  orderly  appointment,  why  upon  the 
whole,  David  Deans  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  said 
incumbent  might  lawfully  enjoy  the  spirituality  and  tem- 
porality of  the  cure  of  souls  at  Knocktarlitie,  with  stipend, 
manse,  glebe,  and  all  thereunto  appertaining. 

The  best  and  most  upright-minded  men  are  so  strongly 
influenced  by  existing  circumstances,  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  cruel  to  inquire  too  nearly  what  weight  pater- 
nal affection  gave  to  these  ingenious  trains  of  reasoning. 
Let  David  Deans's  situation  be  considered.     He  was  just 
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deprived  oT  ooe  daughter,  and  his  eldest,  to  whom  be 
owed  so  much,  was  cut  off,  by  the  sudden  resolution  of 
Dumbiedikes,  from  the  high  hope  which  Darid  had  enr- 
tertained,  that  she  might  one  day  be  mistress  of  that  fair 
lordship.  Just  while  this  disappointment  was  bearing 
heavy  on  his  spirits,  Butler  comes  before  his  imagination 
— no  longer  the  half-starved  threadbare  u^>er,  but  fat, 
and  sleek  and  fair,  the  beneficed  minister  of  Knocktarli- 
tie,  beloved  by  his  congregation,-— exemplary  in  his  life, 
powerful  in  his  doctrine,— doing  the  duty  of  the  kirk  as 
never  Highland  mipister  did  it  before, — turning  innners 
as  a  coUey^  dog  turns  sheep, — a  favourite  of  the  Duke 
.  of  Argyle,  and  drawing  a  stipend  of  eight  hundred  punds 
Scots,  and  four  chalders  of  victual.  Here  was  a  match, 
making  up,  in  David's  mind,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  dis- 
appointment in  the  case  of  Dumbiedikes,  in  so  far  as  tlie 
goodman  of  St.  Leonard's  held  a  powerful  minister  in 
much  greater  admiration  than  a  mere  landed  proprietor. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him,  as  an  additional  reason  in  favour 
of  the  match,  that  Jeanie  might  hers^f  have  some  choice 
in  the  matter ;  for  the  idea  of  consulting  her  feelings 
never  pnce  entered  into  the  honest  man's  head,  any  more 
than  the  possibility  that  her  inclination  might  perhaps  dif- 
fer from  his  own. 

The  result  of  his  meditations  was,  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  the  management  of  tlie  whole  af!air  into  bis 
own  hand,  and  give,  if  it  should  be  found  possible  without 
sinful  compliance,  or  backsliding,  or  defection  of  any 
kind,  a  worthy  pastor  to  the  kirk  of  Knocktarlitie.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  the  intervention  of  the  honest  dealer  in 
butter-milk  who  dwelt  in  Libberton,  David  summoned  to 
his  presence  Reuben  Butler.  Even  from  this  worthy 
messenger  he  was  unable  to  conceal  certain  swelling  emo- 
tions of  dignity,  insomuch,  that,  when  the  carter  had  com- 
municated his  message  to  the  usher,  he  added,  that 
^*  Certainly  the  guderaan  of  St.  Leonard's  had  some 
grand  news  to  tell  him,  for  he  was  as  uplifted  as  a  mid- 
den-cock upon  pattens." 
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Buder,it  may  readily  be  cdiic^ved,  immediately  obeyed 
the  summons.  His  was  a  plain  charactef,  in  which  worth 
and  good  sense  and  nmplicity  were  the  {>rincipal  ingredi- 
ents ;  but  love,  on  this  occasion,  gav^  him  a  certain  degree 
of  address.  He  had  received  an  intimation  of  the  favour 
designed  him  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  what  feelings, 
those  only  can  conceive,  who  have  experienced  a  sudden 
prospect  of  being  raised  to  independence  ^nd. respect, 
from  penury  and  toil.  He  resolved,  however,  that  the 
old  man  should  retain  all  the  consequence  of  bebg,  in 
his  own  opinion,  the  first  to  communicate  the  important 
intelligence.  At  the  Same  time,  he  also  determined, 
that  in  the  expected  conference,'  he  would  permit  Da^id 
Deans  to  expatiate  at  length  upon  the  proposal,  in  all  its 
bearings,  witliout  irritating  him  either  by  interruption  or 
contradiction.  This  last  plan  was  the  most  prudent  he 
could  have  adopted  ;  because,^  although  there  were  many 
doubts  which  David  Deans  could  himself  clear  up  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  yet  he  might  have  been  by  no  means 
disposed  to  accept  the  solution  of  any  other  person ;  and 
to  engage  him  in  an  argument  would  have  been  certain 
to  confirm  him  at  once  and  for  ever  in  tlie  opinion  which 
Butler  chanced  to  impugn. 

He  received  his  friend  with  an  appearance  of  impor* 
tant  gravity,  which  real  misfortune  had  long  compelled 
him  to  lay  aside^  and  which  belonged  to  Vxme  days  of 
awful  authority  in  which  he  fnredominated  over  widow 
Butler,  and  dictated  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  crofts  at ' 
Beersheba*  He  made  known  to  Reuben  with  great  pro« 
lixity  the  prospect  of  his  changing  his  present  residence 
for  tlie  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  stock-farm  in  Dun- 
bartonshire, and  enumerated  the  various  advantages  of 
the  situation  with  obvious  self-congratulation  ;  but  assur* 
ed  the  patient  hearer,  that  nothing  had  so  much  moved 
bim  to  acceptance,  as  the  sense  that,  by  his  skill  in  bes- 
tial, he  could  render  the  most  important  services  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  whom,  "  in  the  late  unhap- 
py /circumstance,"  (here  a  tear  dimmed  the  sparkle  of 
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pride  in  the  old  man's  eye,)  be  bad .  been  sae  muckle 
obliged. 

*VTo  put  a  rude  Hielandman  into  sic  a  charge,**  be  con- 
tinued, "  what  could  be  expected  but  that  he  suld  be  sic  a 
chiefest  herdsman,  as  wicked  Doeg  the  Edoraite :  whereas, 
while  this  grey  head  is  to  the  fore,  not  a  clute  o'  them  but 
sail  be  as  weel  cared  for  as  if  they  were  the  fatted  kine  of 
Pharoah. — ^And  now,  Reuben, lad,  seeing  we  maun  remove 
our  tent  to  a  strange  country,  ye  will  be  casting  a  doleful 
]ook  after  us,  and  thinking  with  whom  ye  are  to  hold  counsel 
anent  your  government  in  thae  slippery  and  backsliding 
times ;  and  nae  doubt  remembering,  that  the  auld  man, 
David  Deans,  was  made  the  instrument  to  bring  you  out 
of  the  mire  of  schism  and  heresy,  wherein  your  father's 
house  delighted  to  wallow  ;  aften  also,  nae  doubt,  when 
ye  are  pressed  wi'  ensnaring  trials  and  tentations  and 
heart-plaguQs,  you,  that  are  like  a  recruit  that  is  marching 
for  the  first  time  to  the  took  of  drum,  will  miss  the  auld 
bauld  and  experienced  veteran  soldier,  that  has  felt  the 
brunt  of  mony  a  foul  day,  and  heard  the  bullets  whistle 
as  dften  as  he  has  hairs  left  on  his  auld  pow." 

It  is  very  possible  that  Butler  might  internally  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  reflection  on  his  ancestor's  peculiar  te- 
nets might  have' been  spared,  or  that  he,  might  be  pre- 
sumptuous enough  even  to  think,  that,  at  his  years,  and 
with  his  own  lights,  he  might  be  able  to  bold  his  course 
without  the  pilotage  of  honest  David.  6ut  he  only  re- 
plied, by  expressing  his  regret,  that  anything  should  sep- 
arate him  from  an  ancient,  tried,  and  affectionate  friend, 

"  But  how  can  it  be  helped,  man  ?"  said  David,  twist- 
ing his  features  into  a  sort  of  smile — "  How  can  we 
help  it  9—1  trow  ye  canna  tell  me  that — ^Ye  maun  leave 
that  to  ither  folk — to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  me,  Reu- 
ben. It's  a  gude  thing  to  hae  friends  in  this  warld — how 
muckle  belter  to  hae  an  interest  beyond  it !" 

And  David,  whose  piety,  though  not  always  quite  ra- 
tional, was  as  sincere  as  it  was  habitual  and  fervent,  look- 
ed reverentially  upward,  and  paused.     Mr.  Butler  inti- 
mated the  pleasure  with   which  he  would  receive  his 
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IHend^s  advice  on  a  subject  so  importaot,  aod  David  re- 
sumed. 

"  What  think  ye  now,  Reuben,  of  a  kirk — a  regular 
kiric  under  the  present  establishment? — Were  sic  offer 
cd'  to  ye,  wad  ye  be  free  to  accept  it,  and  under  whilk 
provisions  ? — I  am  speaking  but  by  way  of  query." 

Butler  replied,  **  That  if  such  a  prospect  were  held 
out  to  him,  be  would  probably  first  consult  whether  he 
was  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  parish  he  should  be  called 
to  ;  and  if  there  appeared  a  fair  prospect  of  his  proving 
so,  his  friend  must  be  aware,  that  in  every  other  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  for  him." 

"  Right,  Reuben,  very  right,' lad,"  answered  the  mon- 
itor, ^^  your  ain  conscience  is  the  first  thing  to  be  satisfied 
— for  how  sail  he  teach  others  that  has  himsell  sae  ill 
learned  the  Scriptures,  as  to  grip  for  the  lucre  of  ibul 
earthly  preferment,  sic  as  gear  and  manse,  money  and 
victual,  that  which  is  not  his  in  a  spiritual  sense-— or  wha 
makes  his  kirk  a  stalking-horse,  from  behind  which  he 
may  tak  aim  at  his  stipend  ?  But  I  look  for  better 
things  of  you — and  specially  ye  maun  be  minded  not  to 
act  altogether  on  your  ain  judgment,  for  therethrough 
comes  sair  mistakes,  backsljdings  and  defections,  on  the 
left  and  on  the  right.  If  there  were  sic  a  day  of  trial 
put  to  you,  Reuben,  you,  who  are  a  young  lad,  although 
it  may  be  ye  are  gifted  wi'  the  carnal  tongues,  and  those 
whilk  were  spoken  at  Rome,  whilk  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
scarlet  abomination,  and  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the 
gospej  was  as  foolishness,  yet  naetheless  ye  may  be  en- 
treated by  your  weel-wisher  to  take  the  counsel  of  those 
prudent  and  resolved  and  weather-withstanding  profes- 
sors, wha  hae  kend  what  it  was  to  lurk  on  banks  and  in 
mosses,  in  bogs  and  in  caverns,  and  to  risk  the  peril  of  the 
head  rather  than  renunce  the  honesty  of  the  heart." 

Butler  replied,  "That  certainly,  possessing  such  a 
friend  as  he  hoped  and  trusted  be  had  in  the  goodman 
himself,  who  had  seen  so  pfiany  changes  in  the  preceding 
century,  he  should  be  much  to  blame  if  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  his  experience  and  friendly  counsel." 
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^^  Eneugh  said — meugfa  said,  Reidben/'  said  David 
Deans,  widi  iDternal  exjultation ;  "  and  say  that  je  were 
in  the  predicament  whereof  I  bae  spoken,  of  a  surety  I 
would  deem  it  my  duty  to  gang  to  the  root  o*  the  matter, 
and  lay  bare  to  you  the  ulcers  and  imposthumes,  and  the 
sores  and  the  leprosies,  of  this  our  tim6,  crying  aloud  and 
sparing  not." 

David  Deans  was  now  in  his  element.  He  commenc- 
ed his  examination  of  the  doctrines  and  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  the  very  Culdees,  from  whom  lie 
passed  to  ichn  Knox, — from  John  Knox  to  the  recusants 
in  James  the  Sixth's  time,-*Bruce,  Black,  Blair,  Living* 
sU>De,^^roai  them  to  the  brief,  and  at  length  triumphant, 
period  of  the  presbyterian  church's  splendour,  until  it 
was  overrun  by  the  English  independents.  Then  follow- 
ed the  dismal  times  of  prelacy,  the  indulgences,  seven  in 
number,  with  all  tbeir  shades  and  bearings,  until  be  ar- 
rived at  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  in  which  be 
himself  had  been,  in  his  own  mind,  neither  an  obscure 
actor  nor  an  obscure  sufferer.  Then  was  Butler  doomed 
to  hear  the  most  detailed  and  annotated  edition  of  what 
be  had  so  often  heard  before— -David  Dean's  confinement, 
namely,  in  the  iron  cage  in  the  Canongate  Tolbootb,  and 
the  cause  thereof. 

We  should  be  very  unjust  to  our  friend  David  Deans, 
if  we  should  *^  pretermit,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  a 
narrative  which  he  held  essential  to  his  fame.  A  drunken 
trooper  of  the  Royal  Guards,  Francis  Gordon  by  name, 
had  chased  five  or  six  of  the  skulking  Whigs,  among 
whom  was  our  friend  David  ;  and  after  be  bad  compelled 
them  to  stand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  brawling  with  them, 
one  of  their  nionber  fired  a  pocket-pistol,  ami  shot  him 
dead.  David  used  to  sneer  and  shake  his  head  when 
any  one  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  the  instrument 
of  removing  this  wicked  persecutor  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  faet'tbe  merit  of  the  deed  lay  between  him 
and  his  friend  Patrick  Walker,  the  pedlar,  whose  works 
he  was  so  fond  of  quoting.  Neither  of  tbem  cared  di- 
rectly to  claim  the  merit  of  silencing  Mr.  Francis  Gordon 
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of  tite  Life-€ra»rd8,  Aere  being  some  wild  oousitis  of  bis 
about  Edinburgh,  who  might  have  been  eyen  yet  addicted 
to  revenge,  but  yet  neither  of  them  chose  to  disown  or 
yield  to  the  otber  the  naerit  of  this  active  defence  of  their 
religious  rites.  David  said,  that  if  he  had  fired  a  pistol 
then,  it  was  what  he  never  did  after  or  befoile.  And  as 
for  Mr.  Patrick  Walker,  he  has  left  it  upon  record,  that 
bis  great  surprise  was,  that  so  smaH  a  pistol  could  kill  so 
big  a  man.  These  are  the  words  of  that  venerable  biog- 
rapher^  whose  trade  had  not  taught  him  by  experience 
that  an  faicfa  was  as  good  as  an  eH.  '^  He  (Francis  Gor- 
don) ^<  got  a  shot  in  his  bead  out  of  a  pocket-pistol,  rath- 
er fit  for  diverting  a  boy  than  killing  such  a  fiirious,  mad, 
brisk  man,  which  notwithstanding  killed  him  dead  !"^ 

Upon  the  extensive  foundation  which  the  history  of  the 
kirk  afforded,  during  its  short-lived  triumph  and  long 
tpibuladon,  David  wi^  length  of  breath  and  of  narrative, 
which  wouki  have  astounded  any  one  but  a  lover  of  Ins 
daughter,  proceeded  to  lay  down  his  own  rules  foi*  goid* 
ing  the  conscience  of  his  friend,  as  an  aspirant  to  serve 
in  the  tininistry.  Upon  this  subject,  the  good  roan  went 
through  such  a  variety  of  nice  and  casuistical  problems, 
supposed  so  many  extreme  cases,  made  the  distinction  so 
critical  and  nice  betwixt  the  right-hand  and  Uie  left-hand 
^— betwijft  compliance  and  defection— hoMhig  back  and 
stepping  a^fde — slippnig  and  sttnnbiing — ^snar^s  and  er- 
rors— that  at  length,  after  having  limited  the  path  of  truth 
to  a  maihefnatical  litie,  he  was  brotigfat  to  the  bityad  ad- 
mission, that  each  man's  conscience,  after  he  had  gained 
a  certain  view  of  the  dMScuit  niivigation  which  he  was  to 
encounter,  would  be  the  best  guide  for  his  pilotage.  He 
stated  the  etamples  and  arguments  for  and  against  the 
acceptance  of  a  kirk  on  the  present  revolution  model, 
with  much  more  impartiality  to  Butler,  than  he  had  been 
able  to  place  them  before  bis  own  view.  And  be^dnclud- 
ed,  that  his  young  friend  ought  ta  think  upon  these  things, 
and  be  guided  by  the  voice  of  hi^  own  conscience,  whether 
he  could  take  such  an  awful  trust  as  the  charge  of  soub, 
19     voiu  n. 
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widiout  doing  injury  to  bis  own  internal  conviction  of  what 
19  right  or  wrong. 

When  David  had  finished  his  very  long  harangue, 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  monosyllables,  or  little 
more,  on  the  part  of  Butler,  the  orator  himself  was  great- 
ly astonished  to  find  that  the  conclusion,  at  which  he  very 
naturally  wished  to  arrive,  seemed  much  less  decisively 
attained  than  when  he  had  argued  the  case  in  &is  own 
mind. 

-  In  this  particular  David's  current  of  thinking  and  speak- 
ing only  illustrated  the  very  important  and  general  propo- 
sition concerning  the  excellence  of  the  publicity  of  debate. 
For,  under  the  influence  of  any  partial  feeling,  it  b  cer- 
tain, that  most  men  can  more  easily  reconcile  them- 
selves to  any  favourite  measure,  when  agitating  it  in  their 
own  mind,  than  when  obliged  to  expose  its  merits  to  a 
third  party,  when  the  neces^ty  of  seeming  impartial  pr6- 
cures  for  the  opposite  arguments  a  much  more  fair  state- 
ment than  that  which  he  affords  it  in  tacit  meditation* 
Having  finished  what  he  had  to  say,  David  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  be  more  explicit  in  point  of  fact,  and  to 
explain  that  this  was  no  hypothetical  case,  but  one  on  which 
(by  his  own  influence  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle) 
Reuben  Butler  would  soon  be  called  to  decide. 

It  was  even  with  something  like  apprehension  that  Da- 
vid Deans  heard  Butler  announce,  in  return  to  this  com-  ** 
municatbn,  that  he  would  take'  that  night  to  consider  on 
what  he  had  said  with  such  kind  intentions,  and  return 
him  an  answer  the  next  morning.  The  feelings  of  the 
father  mastered  David  on  this  occasion.  He'  pressed 
Butler  to  spend  the  evening  with  him — He  producied, 
most  unusual  at  his  meals,  one,  nay,  two  bonles  of  aged 
strong  ale. — He  spoke  of  his  daughter — of  her  merits — 
ter  housewifery— her  thrift— her  affection.  He  led  But- 
ler so  decidedly  up  ta  a  declaration  of  his  feelings  towards 
Jeanie,  that,  before  night-fall,  it  was  distinctly  understood 
sli'e  was  to  be  the  bride  of  Reuben  Butler ;  and  if  they 
thought  it  indelicate  to  abridge  the  period  of  deliberation 
which  Reuben  bad  stipulated,  it  seemed  to  be  sufficieody 
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understood  betwixt  tfaem,  that  there  was  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  his  becoming  minister  of  Knocktarlitie,  provid- 
ing the  congregation  were  as  willing  to  accept  of  him,  as 
the  Duke  to  grant  him  the  presentation.  The  matter  of 
the  oaths  they  agreed,  it  was  time  enough  to  dispute 
about,  whenever  the  Shibboleth  should  b^  tendered. 

Many  arrangements  were  adopted  that  evening,  which 
were  afterwards  ripened  by  correspondence  witl>  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  man  of  business,  who  intrusted  Deans 
and  Butler  with  the  benevolent  wbh  of  his  principal,  that 
they  should  all  meet  with  Jeanie,  on  her  return  from 
England,  at  the  Duke's  hunting-lodge  in  Roseneath. 

This  retrospect,  so  far  as  the  placid  loves  of  Jeanie 
Deans  and  Reuben  Butler  are  concerned,  forms  a  full 
explanation  of  the  preceding  narrative  up  to  their  meet- 
ing on  die  island,  as  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  I  oome/^  be  taid»  "  my  love,  my  life, 
And— nature^s  deareit  name — my  wife : 
Thy  father's  house  and  friends  resign, 
My  home,  my  friends,  my  tire,  are  thine." 

Logim, 

Tax  meeting  of  Jeanie  and  Butler,  under  circumstan- 
ces promidng  to  crown  an  affection  so  long  delayed,  was 
rather  affecting  from  its  simple  sincerity,  than  from  its 
uncommon  vefaMemence  of  feeling.  David  Deans,  whose 
practice  was  sometimes  a  little  different  from  his  theofy, 
appalled  them  at  first,  by  giving  them  the  opinion  of 
sundry  of  the  sufifering.  preachers  and.  champions  of  his 
younger  days,  that  marrijige,  though  honourabley  by  the 
laws  of  Scripture,  was  yet  a  state  over-rashly  coveted  by 
professors,  and  specially  by  young  ministers,  whose  de- 
sire, he  said,  was  at  whiles  too  inordinate  for  kirks,  sti- 
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pendsy  anil  wives,  wbicfa  bad  fre^piently  oeca^oned  over* 
ready  compKance  with  the  general  defectioiis  of  tbe  times. 
H^  endeavoured  to  make  them  aware  also,  that  hasty  wed- 
lock had  been  tbe  bane  of  many  a  savoury  professor — that 
the  unbelieving  wife  had  too  often  reversed  tbe  text,  and 
perverted  the  believing  husband— that  when  the  famous 
Donald  Cargill,  being  then  hiding  in  Lee*Wood,in  Lanark- 
shire, it  bdng  killing^me,  did,  upon  importunity,  marry 
Rdbert  Marshal  of  Suirry  Shaw,  be  had  thus  expressed 
himself:  ^'  What  hath  induced  Robert  to  marry  this  woman  ? 
iter  ill  will  overcome  his  good-*^he  will  not  keep  tbe  way 
long^ — his  thriving  days  are  done."    To  the  sad  acconw 
jdis^ent  of  which  prophecy,  David  said  be  was  himself 
a  living  witness ;  for  Robert  Marshal,  having  fallen  into 
foul  compliances  with  the  enemy,  wept  home  and  heard 
the  curates,  declined  into  other  steps  of  defection,  and^ 
became  lighdy  esteemed.-    Indeed,   he   observed,  that 
the  great  upholdei;3  of  the    standard,   Cargill,  Peden, 
Camefion,  and  Renwick,  had  less  delight  in  tying  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  than  in  any  other  piece  of  their 
ministerial  work ;  and  althousb  they  would  neither  dis- 
suade the  parties  nor  refuse  Uieir  office,  they  considered 
the  being  called  t,o  it  as  an  evidence  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  those  between  whom  it  was  sdemnized,  to  the  many 
grievous  things  of  tbe  day.     Notwithstanding,  however, 
that  marriage  was  a  snare  unto  many,  David  was  of  opin- 
ion (as,  ind^ed^he.had  shown  in  his  practice)  that  it  was 
in  itself  honourable,  especially  if  times  were  such  that 
honest  men  could  be  secure  again^  being  shot,  hanged, 
or  bani^ed,  and  bad  ane  competent  livelihood  to  main- 
tain themselves,  and  those  that  might  come  after  them. 
'^  And  therefore,"  as  he  concluded  something  abruptly, 
addressii^  Jeanie  and  Butler,  who  with  faces  as  high- 
coloured  as  crimson,  had  been  listening^to  his  lengthened 
argument  for  and  against  the  holy  state  of  matrimony, 
"  I  will  leave  ye  to  your  ain  cracks." 

As  their  private  conversation,  however  interesting  to 
themselves,  might  probably  be  very  little  so  to  the  reader, 
so  far  as  it  respected  their  nresent  feelings  and  future 
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prospects,  we  shall  pass  it  oyer,  and  only  mention  the  in- 
formation which  Jeanie  received  from  Butler  concerning 
her  sister's  elopement,  which  contained  many  particulars 
that  she  bad  been  unable  to  extract  from  her  father. 

Jeanie  learned,  therefore,  that,  for  three  days  after  htr 
pardon  had  arrived,  Effie  had  been  the  inmate  of  her 
father's  house  at  St.  Leonard's — that  the  interviews  be- 
twixt David  and  his  erring  child,  which  had  taken  place 
before  she  was  liberated  from  prison,  had  been  touching 
m  the  extreme  ;  but  Butler  could  not  suppress  his  opin- 
ion, that,  when  he  was  freed  from  the  apprehension  of 
losing  her  in  a  manner  so  horrible,  her  father  had  tight- 
ened the  bands  of  discipline,  so  as,  in  some  degree,  to 
gall  the  feelings  and  aggravate  the  irritability  of  a  spirit 
naturally  impatient  and  petulant,  and  now  doubly  so  from 
the  sense  of  merited  disgrace. 

On  the  third  night,  Effie  disappeared  from  St.  Leon- 
ard's, leaving  no  intimation  whatever  of  the  route  she  had 
taken.  Butler,  however,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her,  and 
with  much  trouble  traced  her  towards  a  little  landing- 
place,  formed  by  a  small  brook  which  enters  the  sea  be- 
twixt Mussleburgh  and  Edinburgh.  This  place,  which 
has  been  since  made  into  a  small  harbour,  surrounded 
by  many  villas  and  lodging-houses,  is  now  termed 
FortobeUo.  At  this  time  it  was  surrounded  by  a  waste 
common,  covered  with  furze,  and  unfrequented,  save  by 
fishing-boats,  and  now  and  then  a  smuggling  jugger.  A 
vessel  of  this  description  had  been  hovering  in  the  Frith 
at  the  time  of  Effie's  elopement,  and,  as  Butler  ascertain- 
ed, a  boat  had  come  ashore  in  the  evening  on  which  the 
fugitive  had  disappeared,  and  had  carried  on  board  a  fe- 
male. As  the  vessel  made  sail  immediately,  atfd  landed 
no  part  of  their  cargo,  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  they 
were  accomplices  ofthe  notorious  Robertson,  and  that  the 
vessel  had  only  come  into  the  Frith  to  carry  off  his  para- 
mour. 

This  was  made  clear  by  a  letter  which  Butler  himself 
soon  afterwards  received  by  post,  signed  E.  D.,  but  with- 
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out  bearing  aoj  date  of  place  or  time.  It  was  wismbifr 
ill  written  and  spelt ;  sea-sickness  having  apparently  aided 
the  derangement  of  Effie's  very  irregular  ortbc^graphy 
and  mode  of  expression*  In  this  episde,  however,  as  in 
all  that  that  unfortunate  girl  said  or  did,  there  was  some- 
thing to  praise  as  well  as  to  blame*  She  said  in  her  let- 
ter, ^'That  she  could  not  endure  that  her  father  and  her 
sister  should  go  into  banishment,  or  be  partakers  of  her 
shame — that  if  her  burden  was  a  heavy  one,  it  was  of 
her  own  binding,  and  she  had  the  more  rig^t  to  bear  it 
alone, — that  in  future  they  could  not  be  a  comfort  to  her, 
or  she  to  them,  since  every  look  and  word  of  her  fath^ 
put  her  in  mind  of  her  transgression,  and  was  like  to  driv^ 
her  mad,— that  she  had  nearly  lost  her  judgment  during 
the  three  day^  she  was  at  St.  Leonardos — her  father 
meant  weel  by  her,  and  all  men,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
dreadful  pain  he  gave  her  in  casting  up  her  sins.  If 
Jeanie  had  been  at  hame,  it  might  hae  dune  better— r 
Jeanie  was  ane,  like  the  angels  in  Heaven,  that  rather 
weep  for  sinners,  than  reckon  their  transgressions.  But 
she  should  never  see  Jeanie  ony  mair,  and  that  was  the 
thought  that  gave  her  the  sairest  heart  of  a'  that  bad 
come  and  gane  yet.  On  h^r  bended  koees  would  she 
pray  for  Jeanie,  night  and  day,  baith  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  what  she  had  scorned  to  do,  in  her  behalf; 
for  what  a  thought  would  it  have  been  to  her  s|t  thut  qkv 
ment  o'  time,  if  that  upright  creature  had  made  a  fault 
to  save  her!  She  desired  her  father  would  give  Jeanie 
a'  the  gear — her  ain  (f .  e.  Effie's)  mother's  and  a' — She 
bad  made  a  deed,  giving  up  her  right,  and  it  was  in 
Mr.  Novit's  hand — Warld's  gear  was  henceforward  the 
least  of  her  care,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  muckle  ner  mis- 
ter.— ^She  hoped  this  would  make  it  easy  for  her  sister  to 
settle ;  and  immediately  after  this  expression,  she  wished 
Buder  himself  all  good  things,  in  return  for  his  kindness 
to  her.  "  For  herself,"  she  said,  "  she  kend  her  lot 
wou]d  be  awae^om^  ane,  but  it  was  of  her  own  frammg, 
sa^  she  desired  the  les^  pity.  But  for  h^r  friends'  satis^ 
faction,  she  wished  them  to  know  thai  ^be  was  gat^  nae 
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ill  gflte — that  they  who  bad  done  her  maist  wrcmg,  were 
no*v  ivilling  to  do  her  wliat  justice  was  in  their  power  , 
and  she  w^uld,  in  §orne  warldly  respects  be  far  better  off 
than  she  deserved.  Bat  she  desired  ber  fainily  to  remain 
satisfied  with  this  assurance,  and  give  themselves  no 
trouble  in  making  further  inquiries  after  her." 

To  David  Deans  and  to  Butler  this  letter  gave  very 
little  comfort ;  for  what  was  to  be  expected  from  this 
unfortunate  girl's  uniting  her  fate  to  that  of  a  character 
so  notorious  as  Robertson,  who,  they  readily  guessed,  was 
alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence,  excepting  that  she  should 
become  the  partner  and  victim  of  his  future  crimes  ! 
Jeanie,  who  knew  George  Staunton's  character,  and  real 
rank,  saw  her  sister's  situation  under  a  rny  of  better  hope. 
3he  angured  well  of  the  hastQ  he  had  shown  to  reclaim 
his  interest  in  EfBe,  and  she  trusted  he  had  made  her  his 
wife.  If  so,  it  seemed  improbable  that,  with  his  expect- 
ed fortune,  and  high  connections,  he  should  again  resume 
the  life  of  criminal  adventure  which  he  had  led,  espe- 
cially since,  as  matters  stood,  his  life  depended  upon  his 
keeping  his  own  secret,  which  could  only  be  done  by  an 
entire  change  of  his  habits,  and  particularly  by  avoiding 
all  those  who  had  known  the  heir  of  Willingham  under 
the  character  of  the  audacious,  criminal,  and  condemned 
Robertson. 

She  thpught  it  most  likely  that  the  couple  would  go  abroad 
U^  a  few  years,  and  not  return  to  England  until  the  affair 
pf  Porteous  wa?  totally  forgotten.  Jeanie,  therefore,  saw 
mor^  hopes  for  her  sjster  than  Butler  or  her  father  had 
been  able  to  perceive  ;  but  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  im- 
part the  comfort  which  she  felt  in  believing  that  she  would 
be  secure  from  tlie  pressure  of  poverty,  and  in  little  risk 
of  being  seduced  into  t|?e  paths  of*  guilt.  She  could  not 
have  explained  this  without  making  public  what  it  was 
essentially  necessary  for  Effie's  chance  of  comfort  to 
conceal,  the  identity,  namely,  of  George  Staunton  and 
George  Robertson.  After  all,  it  was  dreadful  to  think  that 
Effie  had  united  herself  to  a  man  condemned  for  felony,  ^ 
find  liable  tp  trial  for  murder,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  in 
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life,  and  the  degree  of  his  repentance.  Besides,  it  was 
melancholy  to  reflect,  that,  she  herself  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  dreadful  secret,  it  was  most  proba- 
ble he  would,  out  of  regard  to  his  own  feelings,  and  fear 
for  his  safety,  never  again  permit  her  to  see  poor  Effie. 
After  perusing  and  re-perusing  her  sister's  valedictory 
.letter,  she  gave  ease  to  her  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
which  Butler  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check  by  every 
soothing  attention  in  his  power.  She  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, at  length,  to  look  up  and  wipe  her  eyes  ;  for  her 
father,  thinking  he  had  allowed  the  lovers  time  enough  for 
conference,  was  now  advancing  towards  them  from  the 
Lodge,  accompanied  by  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder, 
or,  as  his  friends  called  him  for  brevity's  sake,  Duncan 
Knock,  a  title  which  some  youthful  exploits  had  render- 
ed peculiarly  appropriate. 

This  Duncan  of  Knockdunder  was  a  person  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  the  island  of  Roseneath,  and  the  con- 
tinental parishes  of  Knocktarlitie,  Kilmun,  and  so  forth  ; 
nay,  his  influence  extended  as  far  as  Cowal,  where,  how- 
ever, it  was  obscured  by  that  of  another  factor.  The 
Tower  of  Knockdunder  still  occupies,  with  its  remains, 
a  cliff  overhanging  the  Holy-Loch.  Duncan  swore  it 
had  been  a  royal  castle  ;  if  so,  it  was  one  of  the  smallest, 
the  space  within  only  forming  a  square  of  sixteen  feet, 
and  bearing  therefore  a  ridiculous  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  which  was  ten  feet  at  least.  Such  as 
it  was,  however,  it  had  long  given  the  title  of  Captain, 
equivalent  to  that  of  Chatellain,  to  the  ancestors  of  Dun- 
can, who  were  retainers  of  the  House  of  Argyle,  and 
held  a  hereditary  jurisdiction  under  them,  of  little  extent 
indeed,  but  which  had' great  consequence  in  their  own  eyes, 
and  was  usually  administered  with  a  vigour  somewhat 
beyond  the  law. 

.  The  present  representative  of  that  ancient  family  was 
a  stout  short  man  about  fifty,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to 
unite  in  his  own  person  the  dress  of  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  wearing  on  his  head  a  black  *  tie-wig,  sur- 
moumed  by  a  fierce  co6ked-hdt,  deeply  guarded  with 
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gold  lace,  while  th^  rest  of  his  dfes$.  consisted  of  the 
plaid  aod  pbilabeg.  DuQcan  superintended  a  district 
which  was  partly  highland,  partly  Lowland,  and  there- 
fore oiight  be  supposed  to  combine  their  national  habits, 
in  order  to  show  his  impartiality  to  Trojan  or  Tyriaq. 
The  incongruity,  however,  had  a  whimsical  and  ludicrous 
efiect,  as  it  made  bis  head  and  body  look  as  if  belonging 
to  different  ii^dividuajs  ;  or,  as  some  one  said  who  had 
seen  the  executions  of  the  insurgent  prisoners  in  1715,  it 
seemed  as  if  some  Jacobite  enchanter,  having  recalled 
the  sufferers  to  life,  had  clapped,  in  his  haste,  an  Eng- 
lishman's head  on  a  Highlander's  body.  To  finisli  the 
portrait,  the  bearing  of  the  gracious  Duncan  was  brief, 
bluff,  and  consequential,  and  the  upward  turn  of  his  ^ort 
copper-coloured  nose  indicated  that  h^  was  somewhat 
addicted  to  wrath  and  usquebaugh* 

When  this  dignitary  bad  advanced  up  to  Butler  and  to 
Jeanie,  "  I  take  the  freedom,  Mr  Deans,"  he  said  in  a  very 
consequential  manner,  '<  to  salute  your  daughter  whilk  I 
presmrne  this  young  lass  to  be — I  kiss  e^ery  pretty  girl  that 
comes  to  Roseneatb,  in  virtue  of  my  office."  Having  made 
this  gallant  speech, he  took  out  his  quid,  saluted  Jeanie  with 
a  hearty  smdck,  and  bade  her  welcome  to  Argyle's  country. 
Then  ^ddressiog  Butler,  he  said,  "  Ye  maun  gang  ower 
and  meet  the  carle  ministers  yonder  the  morn,  for  they  will 
want  IP  do  your  job,  and  synd  it  down  with  usquebaugh 
doubtless — they  seldom  make  dry  wark  in  this  kintra." 

"  And  the  Laird" — said  David  Deans,  addressing  But- 
ler in  further  explanation,—* 

"  The  Captain,  man,"  interrupted  Duncan  ;  "  folk 
winna  ken  wha  ye  are  speaking  aboot,  unless  ye  gie 
shenllenjens  their  proper  title." 

"  The  Captain,  then,"  said  David,  "  assures  me  that 
the  call  is  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners — a 
real  harmonious  call,  Riefuben." 

*'  I  pelieve,"'  said  Duncan,  "  it  was  as  harmonious  as 
could  pe  expected,  when  the  tae  half  o'  the  bodies  were 
clavering  Sassenach,  and  the  t'other  skirling  Gaelic,  like 
sea-maws  and  clack-geese  before  a  storm.-  Ane  wad  hae 
needed  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  ken  preceesely  what  they 
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said — ^but  I  pelieve  the  best  end  of  it  was,  *  Long  live 
MacCallumMore  and  Knockdunderf'-^—And  as  to  its  be- 
ing an  unanimous  call,  I  wad  be  glad  to  ken  fat  business 
the  carles  have  to  call  ony  thing  or  #ny  body  but  what 
the  Duke  and  mysell  likes  ?" 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  "  if  any  of  the 
parishioners  have  any  scruples,  which  sometimes  happen 
in  the  mind  of  sincere  professors,  I  should  be  happy  of 
an  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove" 

"  Never  fash  your  peard  about  it,  man,"  interrupted 
Duncan  Knock — "  Leave  it  a'  to  me. — Scruple!  deilane 
o'  them  has  been  bred  up  to  scruple  ony  thing  that  they're 
bidden  to  do — And  if  sic  a  thing  suld  happen  as  ye  speak 
o',  ye  sail  see  the  sincere  professor,  as  ye  ca'  him,  towed 
at  the  stern  of  my  boat  for  a  few  furlongs. — I'll  try  if 
the  water  of  the  Haly-Loch  winna  wasli  off  scru]3les  as 
weel  as  fleas — Cot  damn  !" 

The  rest  of  Duncan's  threat  was  lost  in  a  growlirig 
gurgling  sort  of  sound,  which  he  made  in  his  throat,  and 
which  menaced  recusants  with  no  gentle  means  of  con- 
version. David  Deans  would  certainly  have  given  battle 
in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  Christian  congregation  to 
be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  their  own  pastor^  which,  ia 
his  estimation,  was  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  inalien- 
able of  their  privileges  ;  but  he  had  again  engaged  in 
close  conversation  with  Jeanie,  and,  with  more  interest 
than  he  was  in  use  to  take  in  affairs  foreign  alike  to  bis 
occupation  and  to  his  religious  tenets,  was  inquiring  into 
the  particulars  of  her  London  journey.  This  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  for  the  new-rformed  friendship  betwixt  him 
and  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder,  which  rested,  in  Da- 
vid's estimation,  upon  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  skill 
in  managing  stock,  but,  in  reality,  upon  the  special  charge 
transmitted  to  Duncan  from  the  Duke  and  his  agent,  to 
behave  with  the  utmost  attention  to  Deans  and  his  family. 

"  And  now,  sirs,"  said  Duncan,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  "  I  am  to  pray  ye  a'  to  come  in  ta  your  supper,  fbr 
yonder  is  Mr.  Archibald  half  famished,  and  a  Saxon 
woman,  that  looks  as  if  her  een  were  fleeing  out  o'  hei 
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head  wi'  fear  and  wonder,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  a 
shentleman  in  a  pbilabeg  pefore." 

'*  And  Reuben  Butler,"  said  Davidj  "  will  doubtless 
desire  instantly  to  retire,  that  he  may  prepare  his  mind 
for  the  exercise  of  to-morrow,  that  his  work  may  suit  the 
day,  and  be  an  offering  of  a  sweet  sarour  ip  the  nostrils 
of  the  reverend  presbytery." 

'^  Hout  tout,, man,  it's  but  little  ye  ken  about  them," 
interrupted  the  Captain.  ^'  Teil  a  ane  o'  them  wad  gie 
the  savour  of  the  hot  venison  pasty  which  I  smell  (turn- 
ing his  squab  nose  up  in  the  air)  a'  the  way  frae  the 
Lodge,  for  a'  that  Mr.  Puder,  or  you  ehher,  can  say  to 
them." 

David  groaned  ;  but,  judging  he  had  to  do  with  a 
6s(llio,  as  he  said,  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give 
battle.  They  followed  the  Captain  to  the  house,  and 
arranged  themselves  with  great  ceremony  round  a  well- 
loaded  supper*table.  The  only  other  circumstance  of 
the-  evening  worthy  to  be  recorded  is,  that  Butler  pro* 
nounced  the  blessing ;  that  Knockdunder  found  it  too 
long,  and  David  Deans  censured  it  as  too  short,  from 
which  the  charitable  reader  may  conclude  it  was  exactly 
the  proper  length. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Now  turn  the  Psalmf  of  DtTid  ower. 
And  lilt  wi^  boly  clangor ; 
Of  double  verse  come  g;ie  us  four, 
And  skirl  up  tbe  Bangor. 

Bunu. 

The  next  was  the  important  day,  when,  according  to 
die  forms  and  ritual  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  Reuben  Butler 
was  to  be  ordained  minister  of  Knocktarlitie  by  the 
Presbytery  of  — — .    And  so  eager  were  the  whole  par 
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ty,  that  ally  excepting  Mrs.  Dutton,  Ae  destined  Cowidtp 
of  Inverary,  were  stirring  at  an  early  hour. 

Their  host,  whose  appetite  was  as  quick. and  keen. as 
his  temper,  was  not  long  in  summoning  them  to  a  sub^ 
stantial  breakfast,  where  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  of 
difl^rent  preparations  of  milk,  plenty  of  cold  meat,  scores 
boiled  and  roasted  eggs,  a  huge  cag  of  butter,  half  a  firkin 
herrings  boiled  and  broiled,  fresh  and  salt,  and  tea  and 
coffee  for  them  that  liked  it,  which,  as  their  landlord  as- 
sured them,  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  little  cutter  which  seemed  dodging  under  the 
lee  of  the  island,  cost  them  little  beside  the  ietchmg  ashore. 

''  Is  the  contraband  trade  permitted  here  so  openly  V^ 
said  Butler.  '*  I  should  think  h  very  unfavourable  to 
the  people's  morals." 

"  The  Duke,  Mr.  Putler,  has  gien  nae  orders  con- 
cerning the  putting  of  it  down,"  said  the  magistrate,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  he  bad  said  all  that  was  necessary 
to  justify  his  connivance. 

Butler  was  a  man  of  prudence,  and  aware  that  real 
a^ood  can  only  be  obtained  by  remonstrance  when  remon^ 
strance  is  well-timed ;  so  for  the  present  he  said  nothing 
more  on  the  subject. 

When  breakCast  was  half  over,  in  flounced  Mrs.  Dolly, 
as  fine  as  a  blue  sacque  and  qherry-coloured  ribands 
could  make  her. 

"  Good  morrow  to  you,  madam,"  said  the  master  of 
ceremonies  ;  "  I  trust  your  fearly  rising  will  not  skaith  ye." 

The  dame  apologized  to  Captdd  Knockunder,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  term  their  entertainer  ;  "  but,  as  we  say 
in  Cheshire,"  she  added,  "  I  was  like  the  Mayor  of  Al- 
tringham,  who  lies  in  bed  while  his  breeches  are  mending, 
for  the  girl  did  not  bring  up  the  right  bundle  to  my  room, 
till  she  had  brought  up  all  the  others  by  mistake  one  after 
t'other. — Well,  I  suppose  we  are  all  for  church  to-day, 
as  I  understand — Pray,  may  1  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  if  it 
is  the  fashion  for  you  North-country  gentlemen  to  go  to 
church  in  your  petticoats,  Captain  Knockunder  V* 
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*^  Gflptaio  of  Koockdumier,  madam,  if  you  pleasei 
for  I  knock  under  to  do  man ;  and  in  re3pect  of  my 
garb,  I  shall  go  to  church  as  I  am,  at  your  service, 
madam  j  for  if  I  were  to  lie  in  bed  like  your  Major 
What-d'ye-callum,  till  my  preeches  were  mended,  I  might 
be  there  all  my  life,  seeing  I  never  had  a  pair  of  them  on 
my  person  but  twice  in  my  life,  which  I  am  pound  to  re- 
member, it  peing  when  the  Duke  brought  his  Duchess 
here,  when  her  Grace  peboved  to  be  pleasured,  so  I  e'en 
porrowed  the  minister's  trews  for  the  twa  days  his  Grace^ 
was  pleased  to  stay — but  I  will  put  myself  under  sic  con- 
finement again  for  no  man  on  earth,  or  wonoan  either,  but 
her  Grace  being  always  excepted,  as  in  duty  pound." 

The  mistress  of  the  milking-pail  stared,  but  making  no 
answer  to  this  round  declaration,  immediately  proceeded 
to  show,  that  the  alarm  of  the  preceding  evening  had  in 
no  degree  injured  her  appetite. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  the  Captain  proposed  to 
them  to  take  boat,  in  6rder  that  Mistress  Jeanie  might  see 
her  new  place  of  residence,  and  that  he  himself  might 
inquire  whether  the  necessary  preparations  had  been 
made  there,  and  at  the  Manse,  for  receiving  the  future 
inmales  of  these  mansions. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  and  the  huge  mountain- 
shadows  slept  upon  the  mirror'd  wave  of  the  Frith,  al- 
most as  little  disturbed  as  if  it  had  been  an  inland  lake. 
Even  Mrs.  Dutton's  fears  no  longer  annoyed  her.  She 
had  been  informed  by  Archibald,  that  ther«  was  to  be 
some  sort  of  junketting  after  the  sermon,  and  that  was 
what  she  loved  dearly ;  and  as  for  the  water,  it  was  so  still 
that  it  would  look  quite  Jjke  a  pleasuring  on  the  Thames. 

The  whole  party  being  embarked,  therefore,  in  a  large 
boat,  which  the  captain  called  his  coach  and  six,  and  at- 
tended by  a  smaller  one  termed  his  gig,  the  gallant  Dun- 
can steered  straight  upon  the  little  tower  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed church  of  Knocktarlitie,  and  the  exertions  of  six  stout 
rowers  sped  them  rapidly  on  their .  voyage.  As  they 
neared  the  land,  the  hills  appeared  to  recede  from  them, 
20     VOL.  II 
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and  a  little  valley,  formed  by  the  descent  of  a  small  river 
from  the  mountains,  evolved  itself,  as  it  were,  npon  their 
approach.  The  style  of  the  country  on  each  side  was 
simply  pastoral,  and  resembled,  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter, the  description  of  a  forgotten  Scottish  poet^  which 
runs  nearly  thus  :-^ 

"  Tbe  water  gently  down  a  level  slid, 
With  little  din,  but  ooutby  what  it  made  ; 
On  ilka  side  the  trees  gprew  thick  and  lang, 
And  wi'  the  wild  birds'  notes  were  a*  jn  sang  ; 
On  either  side,  a  full  bow-shot  and  niair. 
The  green  was  even,  gowany,  and  fair  ; 
With  easy  slope  oq  every  hand  the  braes. 
To  the  hills'  feet  with  scattered  bushes  raise  ; 
With  goats  and.  sheep  aboon,  and  kye  below, 
The  bonnie  banks  all  in  a  swarm  did  go.''* 

They  landed  in  this'  Highland  Arcadia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  small  stream  which  watered  the  delightful  and 
peaceable  valley.  Inhabitants  of  several  descriptions 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Captain  of  Knockdun- 
der,  an  homage  which  he  was  very  peremptory  b  exact- 
ing, and  to  see  the  new  settlers.  Some  of  these  were 
men  after  David  Deaps's  own  heart,  elders  of  the  kirk- 
session,  zealous  professors,  from  the  Lennox,  Lanark- 
shire, and  Ayrshire,  to  whom  the  preceding  Duke  of 
Argyle  had  given  rooms  in  this  corner  of  his  estate,  be- 
cause they  had  suffered  for  joining  his  father  the  unfor- 
tunate earl  during  his  ill-fated  attempt  in  1686.  These 
were  cakes  of  the  right  leaven  for  David  regaling  himself 
with  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  he  has 
been  heard  to  say,  "  that  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder 
would  have  swore  him  out  of  the  country  in  twenty-four 
hours,  sae  awsome  it  was  to  ony  thinking  soul  to  hear  his 
imprecations,  upon  the  slightest  temptation  thai  crossed 
his  humour." 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  wilder  set  of  parishioners, 
mountaineers  from  the  upper  glen  and  adjacent  hill,  who 

*  Ross*s  Fortunate  Shepherdess.    Edit.  1778,  p.  25. 
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spoke  Gaelic,  went  about  armed,  and  Wore  the  Highland 
dress.  But  the  strict  commands  of  the  Duke  bad  estab- 
lished such  good  order  in  tliis  part  of  his  territories,  that 
the  Gael  and  Saxons  lived  upon  the  best  possible  terms 
of  good  neighbourhood. 

They  first  visited  the  Manse,  as  the  parsonage  is  term- 
ed in  Scotland.  It  was  old,  but  in  good  repair,  and 
stood  snugly  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  sycamore,  with  a 
well-stocked  garden  in  front,  bounded  by  the  small  river, 
which  was  partly  visible  from  the  windows,  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  bushes,  trees,  and  bounding  hedge.  With- 
in, the  house  looked  less  comfortable  than  it  might  have 
been,  for  it  liad  been  neglected  by  the  late  incumbent ; 
but  workmen  had  been  labouring  under  the  directions  of 
the  Captain  of  Knockdunder,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  to  put  it  into  some  order.  The  old 
^'  plenishing"  bad  been  removed,  and  neat,  but  plain, 
household  furniture  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Duke  in 
a  bng  of  his  own,  called  the  Caroline,  and  was  now  ready 
to  be  placed  in  order  in  the  apartments. 

The  gracious  Duncan,  finding  matters  were  at  a  stand 
among  the  workmen,  summoned  before  him  the  delin- 
quents, and  impressed  all  who  heard  him  with  a  sense  of 
his  authority,  by  the  penalties  with  which  he  threatened 
them  for  their  delay.  Mulcting  them  in  half  their  charge, 
he  assured  them,  would  be  the  least  of  it ;  for,  if  they 
were  to  neglect  his-pleasure  and  the  Duke's,  "  he  would 
be  tamn'd  if  he  paid  them  the  t'other  half  either,  and 
they  might  seek  law  for  it  where  they  could  get  it."  The 
work-people  humbled  themselves  before  the  ofifended 
dignitary,  and  spake  him  soft  and  fair ;  and  at  length, 
upon  Mr.  Butler  recalling  to  his  mind  that  it  was  the 
ordination-day,  and  that  the  workmen  were  probably 
thinking  of  going  to  church,  Knockdunder  agreed. to  for- 
give  them  out  of  respect  to  their  new  minister. 

"  But  an  I  catch  them  neglecking  my  duty  again,  Mr. 
Putler,  tlie  teii  pe  in  roe  if  the  kirk  shall  be  an  excuse  ; 
for  what  has  the  like  o'  them  rapparees  to  do  at  the  kirk 
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ony  day  put  Sunday s,  oriben  mth^r^  if  the  Dube  and  I 
has  the  necessitous  uses  for  them  V^ 

It  may  be  guessed  with  what  feelings  of  quiet  satisfac- 
tion and  deUght  Butler  lodced  forward  to  spending  his 
days,  honoured  and  useful  as  he  trusted  to  be,  in  this  se* 
questered  valley,  and  how  often  an  intelligent  glance  was 
exchanged  betwixt  him  and  Jeanie,  whose  good^^humour- 
ed  fa^e  looked  positively  handsome,  from  ^e  expression 
of  modesty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  satisfaction,  which 
she  Wbre  when  visiting  the  apartments  of  which  she  was 
soon  to  call  herself  mistress.  She  was  left  at  liberty  to 
give  more  open  indulgence  to  her  feelings  of  delight  and 
admiration,  when,  leaving  the  Manse,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  destined  habitation  of  David 
Deans. 

Jeanie  found  with  pleasure  that  it  was  not  above  t 
musket-shot  from  the  Manse  ;  for  it  had  been  a  bar  to 
her  happiness  to  think  she  might  be  obliged  to  reside  at  a 
distance  from  her  father,  and  she  was  aware  that  there 
were  strong  objections  to  his  actually  Kving  in  the  same 
house  with  Butler.  But  this  brief  distance  was  the  very 
thing  which  she  could  have  wished. 

The  farm-hause  was  on  the  plan  of  an  improved  cot- 
tage, and  contrived  with  ^eat  regard  to  convenience ; 
an  excellent  little  garden,  an  orchard,  and  a  set  of  offices 
complete,  according  to  the  best  ideas  of  the  time,  combin* 
ed  to  render  it  a  most  desirable  habitation  for  the  practical 
farmer,  and  far  superior  to  the  hovel  at  Woodend,  and 
the  small  house  at  Saint  Leonard's  Crags.  The  situation 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Manse^  and 
fronted  to  the  west.  The  windows  commanded  an  en- 
chanting view  of  the  little  vale  over  which  the  mansion 
seemed  to  preside,  the  windingis  of  the  stream,  and  the 
Frith,  with  its  ai^ociated  lakes  and  romantic  islands^ 
The  hills  of  Dunbartonshire,  once  possessed  by  the 
fierce  clan  of  MacFarlanes,  formed  a  crescent  behind 
the  valley,  and  far  to  the  right  were  seen  the  dusky  and 
more  gigantic  mountains  of  Argyleshire,  with  a  seaward 
view  of  the  shattered  and  thunder-splitten  peaks  of  Arran. 
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But  to  Jeanie,  whose  taste  for  the  picturesque,  if  she 
had  any  by  nature,  had  never  been  awakened  or  cultivat- 
ed, the  sight  of  the  faithful  old  May  Hettley,  as  she 
opened  the  door  to  receive  them  in  her  clean  toy.  Sun-  . 
day's  russet-gown,  and  blue  apron,  nicely  smootlied  down 
before  her,  was  worth  the  whole  varied  landscape.  The 
raptures  of  the  faithful  old  creature  at  seeing  Jeanie  were 
jequal  to  her  own,  as  she  hastened  to  assure  her  "  that 
baith  the  gudeman  and  the  beasts  had  been  as  weel  seen 
after  as  she  possibly  could  contrive."  Separating  her 
from  the  rest  of  the  company.  May  then  hurried  her 
young  mistress  to  the  offices,  that  she  might  receive  the 
compliments  she  expected  for  her  care  of  the  cows. 
Jeanie  rejoiced,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  to  see  her 
charge  once  more  ;  and  the  mute  favourites  of  our  he- 
roine, Gowans,  and  the  others,  acknowledged  her  pres- 
ence by  lowing,  turning  round  their  broad  arid  decent 
brows  when  they  heard  her  well-known  "  Pruh,  my 
leddy — pruh,  my  woman,"  and,  by  various  indications, 
known  only  to  those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  thfe 
milky  mothers,  showing  sensible  pleasure  as  she  approach- 
ed to  caress  them  in  their  turn. 

"  The  very  brute  beasts  are  glad  to  see  ye  again," 
said  May  ;  "  but  nae  wonder,  Jeanie,  for  ye  were  aye 
kind  to  beast  and  body.  And  I  maun  learn  to  ca'  ye 
mistress  now,  Jeanie,  since  ye  hae  been  up  to  Lunnon, 
and  seen  the  Duke,  and  the  King,  and  a'  the  braw  folk. 
But  wha  kens,"  added  the  old  dame  slyly,  "  what  I'll . 
hae  to  ca'  ye  forby  mistress,  for  I  am  thinking  it  wunna 
lang  be  Deans." 

"  Ca'  me  your  ain  Jeanie,  May,  and  then  ye  can 
never  gang  wrang." 

In  the  cow-house  which  they  examined,  therq  was  one 
animal  which  Jeanie  looked  at  till  the  tears  gushed  from 
her  eyes.  May,  who  had  watched  her  with  a  sympa- 
thizing expression,  immediately  observed,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  The  gudeman  aye  sorts  that  beast  himsell,  and  is 
kinder  to  it  than  ony  beast  in  the  byre  ;  and  I  noticed  he 
20*     VOL.  II.  . 
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was  that  way  e'en  when  be  was  angriest,  and  bad  roaist 
cause  to  be  angry. — Eh  sirs  !  a  parent's  heart's  a  queer 
thing  ! — Mopy  a  warstle  he  has  had  for  that  puir  lassie — ^ 
I  am  thinking  he  petitions  mair  for  her  than  for  yoursell, 
hinny  ;  for  what  can  he  plead  for  you  but  just  to  wish 
you  the  blessing  ye  deserve  ?  And  when  I  sleepit  ayont 
the  hallan,  when  we  came  first  here,  he  was  often  earn- 
est a'  night,  and  I  could  hear  him  come  ower  and  ower 
again  wi',  *  Effie — piiir  blinded  misguided  thing  !'  it 
was  aye  *  Effie  !  Effie  !' — If  that  puir  wandering  lamb 
comena  into  the  sheepfauld  in  the  Shepherd's  ain  time,  it 
will  be  an  unco  wonder,  for  I  wot  she  has  been  a  cjiild 
of  prayers.  O,  if  the  puir  prodigal  wad  return,  sae 
blithely  as  the  gudeman  wad  kill  the  fatted  calf ! — though 
Brockie's  calf  will  no  be  fit  for  killing  this  tl»ree  weeks 
yet." 

And 'then,  with  the  discursiire  talent  of  persons  of  her 
description,  she  got  once  more  afloat  in  her  account  of 
domestic  affairs,  bnd  left  this  delicate  and  affecting  topic. 

Having  looked  at  every  thing  in  the  offices  and  the 
dairy,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  matters  bad'been  managed  in  her  absence,  Jeanie 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  surveying  the 
interior  of  the  house,  all  excepting  David  l)eans  and  But- 
ler, who  had  gone  down  to  the  church  to  meet  the  kirk- 
session  and  the  clergymen  of  the  presbytery,  and  arrange 
matters  for  the  duty  of  the  day. 

In  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  all  was  clean,  neat,  and 
suitable  to  the  exterior.  It  had  been  originaHy  buik  and 
furnished  by  the  Duke,  as  a  retreat  for  a  favourite  do- 
mestic of  the  higher  class,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  and 
had  been  dead  only  a  few  months,  so  that  every  thing 
was  in  excellent  taste  and  good  order.  But  in  Jeanie's 
bed-room  was  a  neat  trunk,  which  had  greatly  excited 
Mrs.  Button's  curiosity  ;  for  she  was  sure  that  the  direc- 
tion, "For .Mrs.  Jean  Deans,  at  Auchingower,  parish  of 
Knocktarlitie,"  was  the  writing  of  Mrs.  Semple,.  the 
Duchess's  own  woman.  May  Hettley  produced  the 
key  in  a  sealed  parcel,  which  bore  the  same  address,  and 
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littftcbed  to  the  key  was  a  label,  intimating  that  the  trunk 
and  its  eontents  were  a  "  token  of  remembrance  to 
Jeanie  Deans,  from  her  friends  the  Duchess  of  Argyle 
and  the  joung  ladies."  The  trunk,  hastily  opened,  as 
the  reader  will  not  doubt,  tvas  fouod  to  be  full  of  wear- 
ing apparel  of  the  best  quality,  suited  to  Jeanie's  rank  in 
life ;  and  \o  most  of  the  articles  the  names  of  the  particular 
donors  were  attached,  as  if  to  make  Jeanie  sensible  not 
only  of  the  general,  but  of  the  individual  intere^  she  had 
excited  in  the  noble  family.  To  name  the  various  articles 
by  their  appropriate  names,  would  be  to  attempt  things  un- 
atteitipted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme  ;  besides,  that  the  old* 
fashioned  terms  of  manteaus,  sacks,  kissing^strings,  and 
so  forth,  would  convey  but  little  iitformation  even  to  the 
milliners  of  the  present  day.  1  shall  deposit,  however, 
an  accurate  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  trunk  with 
my  kind  friend,  Miss  Martha  Buskbody,  wlio  has  prom- 
ised, should  the  public  curiosity  seem  faiterested  in  the 
subject,  to  supply  me  mth  a  professk^nal  glossary  and 
coinraentary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  gift  was  such  as 
became  the  donors,  and  was  suited  to  the  situation  of  the 
receiver  5  that  every  thing  was  handsome  and  appropiate, 
arid  notinng  forgotten  which  bebnged  to  the  wardrobe  of 
a  young  person  in  Jeanie's  situation  in  life,  the  destined 
bride  of  a  respectable  clerg3rman. 

.  Article  after  article  was  displayed,  commented  upon, 
and  admired,  to  the  wonder  of  May,  who  declared, 
**  she  didna  think  the  Queen  had  mair  or  better  claise," 
and  somewhat  ,to  the  envy  of  the  northern  Cowslip* 
This  unamiable,  but  not  very  unnatural,  dispo^tion  of 
mind,  broke  forth  in  sundry  unfmmded  criticisms  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  articles,  as  they  were  severally  ex* 
bibited.  But  it  assumed  a  more  direct  character,  when^ 
lit  the  bottom  of  all,  was  found  a  dress  of  white  silk,  very 
plainly  made,  but  still  of  white  sitk.  and  French  silk  td 
boot,  wiib  a  paper  pinned  to  it,  bearing,  that  it  was  a  pres^ 
ent  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  his  travelling  companion^ 
to  be  worn  on  the  day  when  she  should  change  her  name. 
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Mri.  DuttoQ  could  forbear  no  longer,  but  whispered 
into  Mr.  Archibald's  ear,  that  it  was  a  clever  thing  to  be 
a  Scotchwoman  :  *'  She  supposed  all  her  sisters,  and  she 
bad  half  a  dozen,  might  have  been  hanged,  without  any 
one  sending  her  a  present  of  a  pocket  handkerchief." 

"  Or  without  your 'making  any  exertion  to  save  them,' 
Mrs.  Dolly,"  answered  Archibald,  dryly. — "  But  I  am 
surprised  we  do  not  hear  the  bell  yet,"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

"  Fat  ta  deil,  Mr.  Archibald,"  answered  the  Captain 
of  Knockdunder,  '^  wad  ye  hae  them  ring  the  bell  before 
I  am  ready  to  gang  to  kirk  9 — I  wad  gar  the  bedral,  eat 
the  bell-cope,  if  he  took  ony  sic  freedom.  But  if  ye 
want  to  hear  the  bell,  I  will  just  show  mysell  on  the 
knowe-head,  and  it  will  begin  jowing  forthwith." 

Accordingly,  so  ^oon  as  they  sallied  out,  and  that  the 
gold-laced  hat  of  the  Captain  was  seen  rising  like  Hespep 
above  the  dewy  verge  of  the  rising  ground,  the  clash  (for 
it  was  rather  a  clash  than  a  clang)  of  the  bell  was  heard 
from  the  old  moss-grown  tower,  and  the  clapper  contin- 
ued to  thump  its  cracked  sides  all  the  while  they  advanc- 
ed towards  the  kirk,  Duncan  exhorting  them  to  take  theur 
own  time,  "  for  teil  ony  sport  wad  be  till  he  came."^^ 

Accordingly,  the  bell  only  changed  to  the  final  and 
impatient  chime  when  they  crossed  the  stile  ;  and  "  rang 
in,"  that  is,  concluded  its  mistuned  summons,  when  they 
had  entered  the  Duke's  seat  in  the  little  kirk,  where  the 
whole  party  arranged  themselves,  with  Duncan  at  their 
head,  excepting  David  Deans^  who  already  occupied  a 
seat  among  the  elders. 

The  business  of  the  day,  with  a  particular  detail  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader,  was  gone 
through  according  to  the  established  form,  and  the  ser- 
mon pronounced  upon  the  occasion  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  please  even  the  critical  David  Deans,  though  it 
was  only  an  hour  and  a  quarter  long,  which  David  term- 
ed a  short  allowance  of  spiritual  provender. 

The  preacher,  who  was  a  divine  that  held  many  of 
David's  opinions^  privately  apologized  for  his  brevity,  by 
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saying,  **  That  he  obserred  the  Captain  was  gaunting 
grievously,  and  that  if  he  had  detained  him  longer,  there 
was  no  knowing  how  long  he  might  be  in  paying  the  ne^ 
term's  victual  stipend." 

David  groaned  to  find  that  such  carnal  motives  could 
have  mfluence  upon  the-mind  of  a  powerful  preacher. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  scandalized  by  another  circum^^ 
stance  during  the  service. 

So  soon  as  the  congregation  were  seated  after  prayers, 
and  the  clergyman  had  read  his  text,  the  gracious  Dun- 
can, after  rummaging  the  leathern-purse  which  hung  in 
front  of  his  petticoat,  produced  a  short  tobacco-pipe  made 
of  iron,  and  observed  almost  aloud,  ''  I  hae  forgotten  my 
spleuchan — Lachlan,  gang  down  to  the  Clachan,  and  bring 
me  np  a  pennyworth  of  twist."  Six  arms,  the  nearest 
within  reach,  presented,  with  an  obedient  start,  as  many 
tobacco-pouches  to  the  man  of  office.  He  made  choice 
of  one  with  a  nod  of  acknowledgment,  filled  his  pipe, 
lighted  it  with  the  assistance  of  his  pistol-fiint,  and  smok- 
ed with  infinite  composure  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
sermon.  When  the  discourse  was  finished,  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  replaced  it  in-  his  sporran,  returned 
the  tobacco-pouch  or  spkuchan  to  its  owner,  and  joined 
in  the  prayer  with  decency  and  attention.. 

At  the  end  of  the  service,  when  Butler  had  been  ad- 
mitted minister  of  the  Kirk  of  KnocktarUtie,  with  all  its 
spiritual  immunities  and  privileges,  David,  who  had  frown- 
ed, groaned,  and  murmured  at  Knockdunder's  irreverent 
demeanour,  communicated  his  plain  thoughts  of  the  mat- 
ter to  Isaac  Meikleliose,  one  of  the  elders,  with  whom  a 
reverential  aspect  and  huge  grizzle  wig  had  especially 
disposed  him  to  seek  fraternization.  '*  It  didna  become 
a  wild  Indian,"  David  said,  "  much  less  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  to  sit  in  the  kirk  puffing  tobacco-reek,  as  if 
he  were  in  a  change-house." 

Meiklehose  shook  his  head,  and  allowed  it  was  "  far 
frae  beseeming — But  what  will  ye  say  9  The  Captain's 
a  queer  hand,  and  to  speak  to  him  about  diat  or  ony 
thing  else  that  crosses  the  maggot,  wad  be  to  set  the  kiln 
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a^iow.  He  keeps  a  high  hand  ower  the  country,  and  we 
couldna  deal  wi'  the  Hielandmen  without  his  protection,, 
sin'  a'  the  keys  o'  the  kintray  hings  at  his  belt ;  and  he's 
no  an  ill  body  in  the  main,  and  maistry,  ye  ken,  maws 
the  meadows  doun." 

"  That  may  be  very  true,  neighbour,"  said  David  ; 
"  but  Reuben  Butler  isna  the  man  I  take  him  to  be,  il 
he  disna  learn  the  Captain  to  fuff  his  pipe  some  other  gate 
than  in  God's  house,  or  the  quarter  be  ower." 

"  Fair  and  softly  gangs  far,"  said  Meiklehose  ;  "  and 
if  a  fule  may  gie  a  wise  man  a  counsel,  I  wad  hae  him 
think  twice  or  he  mells  wi'  Ktiockdunder — He  suld  hae 
a  lang-shankit  spune  that  wad  sup  kail  wi'  the  deil — But 
they  are  a'  away  to  their  dinner  to  the  change-house,  and 
if  we  dinna  mend  our  pace,  we'll  come  short  at  meal-time." 

David  accompanied  his  friend  without  answer ;  but 
began  to  feel  from  experience,  that  the  glen  of  Eoiock- 
tarlitie,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  haunted  by  its  own 
special  subjects  of  regret  and  discontent.  His  mind  was 
so  much  occupied  by  considering  the  best  means  of  con- 
verting Duncan  of  Knock  to  a  sense  of  reverent  de- 
cency during  public  worship,  that  he  altogether  forgot  to 
inquire,  whether  Butler  was  called  upon  to  subscribe  the 
oaths  to  government. 

Some  have  insinuated,  that  his  neglect  on  this  head 
was,  in  some  degree,  intentional, ;  but  I  think  this  expla- 
nation inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  my  friend  Da- 
vid's character.  Neither  haye  I  ever  been  able,  by  the 
most  minute  inquiries,  to  know  whether  the  formula^  at 
which  he  so  much  scrupled,  had  been  exacted  from 
Butler,  aye  or  no.  The  books  of  the  kjrk-session  might 
have  thrown  some  light  on  this  matter  ;  but  unfortunate- 
ly they  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1746,  by  one  Donacha 
Dhu  na  Dunaigh,  at  the.  instance,  it  was  said,  or  at  least 
by  the  connivance,  of  the  gracious  Duncan  of  Knock, 
who  had  a  desire  to  obliterate  the  recorded  foibles  of  a 
certain  Kate  Finlayson. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Now  butt  and  beo  the  cbange-boufe  fills 

Wr  yill-caup  commentators, — 

Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  and  g^Is, 

And  there  the  pint-stoup  clatters. 

Wi'  thick  and  thrang,  and  kmd  and  lang.— ' 

Wi'  logic  and  wi'  scripture, 

Thej  raise  a  din  that  in  the  end 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture, 

(y  wrath  that  day. 

Burnt. 

A  PLENTiFiTL  isntertainment,  at  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
cost  regaled  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  at 
the  ordination  of  Reuben  Butler,  and  almost  all  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  parish.  The  feast  was,  indeed, 
such  as  the  Country  itself  furnished  ;  for  plenty  of  all  the 
requisites  for  "  a  rough  and  round'*  dinner  were  always 
at  Duncan  of  Knock's  command.  There  was  the  beef 
and  mutton  on  the  braes,  the  fresh  and  salt-water  fish  in 
the  lochs,  the  brooks,  and  frith  ;  game  of  every  kind, 
from  the  deer  to  the  leveret,  were  to  be  had  for  the  killing, 
in  the  Duke's  forests,  moors,  heaths,  and  mosses  ;  and 
for  liquor,  home-brewed  ale  flowed  as  freely  as  water  ; 
brandy  and  usqiiebaugh  both  were  had  in  those  happy 
times  without  duty  ;  even  white  wine  and  claret  were  got  • 
for  nothing,  since  the  Duke's  extensive  rights  of  admiral- 
ty gave  him  a  title  to  all  the  wine  in  cask  which  is  drifted 
ashore  on  the  western  coast  and  isl^s  of  Scotland ,^  when 
shipping  have  suffered  by  severe  weather.  In  short,  as 
Duncan  boasted,  the  entertainment  did  not  cost  Mac- 
CallumMore  a  plack  out  of  his  sporran,  and  was  never- 
theless not  only  liberal,  but  overflowing. 

The  Duke's  health  was  solemnized  in  a  bona  fide 
bumper,  and  David  Deans  himself  added  perhaps  the 
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first  huzza  that  bis  lungs  had  ever  uttered^  to  swell  the 
shout  with  which  the  pledge  was  received.  Nay,  so  ex- 
alted in  heart  was  he  upon  this  memorable  occasion,  and 
so  much  disposed  to  be  indulgent,  that  he  expressed  no 
dissatisfaction  when  three  bagpipers  struck  up,  "  The 
Campbells  are  coming."  The  health  of  the  reverend 
minister  of  Knocktariitie  was  received  with  similar  hon- 
ours ;  and  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  when  one  of  his 
brethren  slyly  subjoined  the  addition  of,  "  A  good  wife 
to  our  brother,  to  fepep  the  Manse  in  orddr."  On  this 
occasion  David  Deans  wa?  delivered  of  his  first-born 
joke^and  apparently  the  parturitiCHi  was  accompanied  with 
many  throes,  for  sorely  did  he  twist  about  his  physiogno- 
my, and  much  did  he  stumble  in  his  speech,  before  he 
could  express  his. idea  "  That  the  lad  being  how  wedded 
to  his  spiritual  bride,  it  was  hard  to  threaten  him  withane 
temporal  ?p0use  in  the  same  day."  He  then  laughed  a 
hoarse  and  brief  \mgh,  rand  was  suddenly  grave  and 
silent,  as  if  abashed  at  his  own  vivacious  effort. 

After  another  toast  or  two,  Jeanie,  Mrs.  Dolly,  and 
such  of  the  female  natives  as  had  honoured  the  feast  with 
their  presence,  reticed  to  David's  new  dwelling  at  Auch- 
ingower,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  potations. 

The  feast  proceeded- with  great  glee.  The  conversa- 
tk)n,  where  Duncan  bad  it-under  his  direction,  was  not 
indeed  always  strictly  canonical^  but  David  Deans  escap- 
ed any  risk  of  beiQg  scandalized,  by  en^ging  with  one 
of  his  neighbours  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  sufiferings  of 
Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  during  what  was  called  the 
invasion  of  the  Highland  Host ;  the,  prudent  Mr.  Meik- 
lehose  cautioning  them  from  time  to  time,  to  lower  their 
voices,  for  ^*  that  Duncan  Knock's  father  bad  been  at  that 
onslaught,  and  brought  back  muckle  gudepilenishing,  and 
that  Doncan  was  no  unlikely  to  bae  been  there  himself, 
for  what  he  kead." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  mirth  grew  fast  and  furious,  the 
graver  members  of  the  party  began  to  escape  as  well  as 
they  could.  David  Deans  accomplished  his  retreat,  and 
Butler  anxiously  watched  an  opportunity  to  follow  him. 
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Knockdtmd^rf  however,  desirous,  he  said,  of  knowiog 
what  stuff  was  io  the  new  muuster,  had  no  intention  to 
part  with  btm  so  easily,  Imt  kept  him  pinned  to  his  side, 
watching  Urn  sedulously,  and  with  obliging  vblence  fill-* 
ing  his  glass  to  the  bnm,  as  often  as  he  could  seize  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  At  length,  as  the  evening  was 
wearing  late,  a  venerable  brother  chanced  to  ask  Mr. 
Archibald  when  they  m^ht  hope  to  see  the  Duke;  tarn 
carum  caputs  as  he  would  venture  to  term  him,  at  the 
iiodge  of  Roseneath.  Duncan  of  Knock,  whose  ideas 
were  somewhat  conglomerated,  and  who,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, was  00  great  scholar,  catching  up  some  imperfect 
sound  of  t^e  words,  conceived  the  speaker  was  drawing 
a  par-allel  between  the  Duke  and  Sir  Donald  Gorme  of 
Sleat  ;  and  "bang  of  opinion  thftt  such  comparison  was 
odious,  snorted  tliriee,  ai^d  prepared  himself  to  be  in  a 
passion. 

To  the  ejcplanatioa  of  the  vsnerable  divine  the  Cap- 
tain answered^  "  I  beard  the  word  Gorme  myself,  sir, 
with  my  ain  ears.  D'ye  thmk  1  do  not  know  Gaelic 
from  Latin  9'' 

"Apparently  not,  sir  j" — so  the  clergyman,  offended 
in  his  turn,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  answered  with 
great  (x>olness. 

The  copper  nose  of  the  gracious  Duncan  now  became 
heated  like  the  bull  of  Phalaiis,  and  while  Mr.  Archibald 
mediated  betwixt  the  oSeoAed  parties,'  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  was  engaged  by  their  dispute,  But- 
ler took  an  opportunity  to  e^ct  his  retreat. 

He  found  the  females  at  Auchingower,  very  anxious 
fpr  the  breaking  up  of  the  convivial  party  ;  for  it  was  a 
part  of  the  arrangement,  that  ahhough  David  Deans  was 
to  remain  at  Auchingower,  and  Butler  was  that  night  to 
take  possession  of  the  Manse,  yet  Jeanie,  for  whom  com- 
plete accommodations  were  not  yet.  provided  in  her  fath- 
er's house,  was  to  return  for  a  day  or  t\afo  to  the  Lodge 
at  Roseneath,  and  the  boats  bad  been  held  in  readiness 
accordingly*     They  watted,  therefore,  for  Knockdunder's 
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return  ;  but  twilight  came,  and  they  still  waited  in  vain* 
At  length,  Mr.  Archibald,  who,  as  a  man  of  decorum, 
bad  taken  care  not  to  exceed  in  his  conviviality,  made  his 
appearance,  jind  advised  the  females  strongly  to  return  to 
tlie  island  under  his  escort ;  observing,  that,  from  the 
humour  in  which  he  had  left  the  Captain,  it  was  a  great 
chance  whether  he  budged  out  of  the  public-house  that 
.  night;  and  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  he  would  not  be 
very  fit  company  for  ladies.  The  gig  was  at  their  dispo- 
sal, he  said,  and  there  was  still  pleasant  twilight  for  a 
party  on  the  water. 

Jeanie,  who  had  considerable  confidence  in  Archibald's 
prudence,  immediately  acquiesced  in  this  prdposal  ;  but 
Mrs.  Dolly  positively  objected  to  the  small  boat.  If  the 
big  boat  could  be  gotten,  she  agreed  to  set  out,  otherwise 
she  would  sleep  on  the  floor,  rather  than  stir  a  step. 
Reasoning  with  Dolly  was  out  of  the  question,  and  Archi- 
bald did  not  think  the  difficulty  so  pressing  as  to  require 
compulsion..  He  observed,  it  was  not  using  the  Captain 
very  politely  to  deprive  him  of  his  coach  and  six  ;  "but 
as  it  was.  in  the  ladies'  service,"  he  gallantly  said,  "  he 
would  use  so  much  freedom — besides,  the  gig  would 
serve  the  Captain's  purpose  better,  as  it  could  come  oflT 
at  any  hour  of  the  tide  ;  the  large  boat  should,  dierefore, 
be  at  Mrs.  Dolly's  service," 

They  walked  to  the  beach  accordingly,  accompanied 
by  Butler.  It  was  some  time  before  the  boatmen  could 
be  assembled  ;  and  ere  they  were  well  embarked,  and 
ready  to  depart,  the  pale  moon  was  come  over  the  hill, 
and.  flinging  a  trembling  reflection  on  the  broad  and  glit- 
tering waves.  But  so  soft  and  pleasant  was  the  night, 
that  Butler,  in  bidding  farewell  to  Jeanie,  had  no  appre- 
hension for  her  safety  ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  extraor- 
dinary, Mrs.  Dolly  felt  no  alarm  for  her  own.  The  air 
was  soft,  and  came  over  the  cooling  wave  with  something 
of  summer  fragrance.  The  beautiful  scene  of  head- 
lands, and  capes,  and  bays,  around  them,  with  the  broad 
blue  chain  of  mountains,  were  dimly  visible  in  the  moon- 
light ;  while  every  dash  of  the  oars  made  the  waters 
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glance  and  sparkle  with  the  brilliant  phenomenon  called 
the  sea  fire. 

This  last  circumstance  filled  Jeanie  with  wcHider,  and 
served  to  amuse  the  mind  of  her  companion,  until  they 
approached  the  litde  bay,  which  seemed  to  stretch  its  dark 
and  wooded  arms  into  th^  sea  as  if  to  welcome  them. 

The  usual  landing-place  was  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  Lodge,  and  although  the  tide  did  not 
admit  of  the  large  boat  coming  quite  close  to  the  jetty  of 
loose  stones  which  served  as  a  pier,  Jeanie,  who  was  both 
bold  and  active,  easily  sprung  ashore  ;  but  Mrs.  Dolly 
positively  refusing  to  commit  herself  to  the  same  risk,  the 
complaisant  Mr.  Archibald  ordered  the  boat  round  to  a 
more  regular  landing-place,  at  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  shore.  He  ^en  prepared  to  land  himself,  that  he 
might,  in  the  meanwhile,  accompany  Jeanie  to  the  Lodge. 
But  as  there  was  no  mistaking  the  woodland  lane,  which 
led  from  thence  to  the  shore,  and  as  the  moonlight  showed 
her  one  of  the  white  chimneys  rising  out  of  tlie  wood 
which  embosomed  the  building,  Jeanie  declined  this  fa- 
vour with  thanks,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  with 
Mrs.  Dolly,  who,  being  "  in  a  country  where  the  ways 
were  strange  to  her,  had  mair  need  of  countenance." 

This,  indeed,  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  might 
even  be  said  to  save  poor  Cowslip's  life,  if  it  was  true,  as 
she  herself  used  solemnly  to  aver,  that  she  must  positive- 
ly have  expired  for  fear,  if  she  bad  been  left  alone  in  the 
,  boat  with  six  wild  Highlanders  in  kilts. 

The  night  was  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  Jeanie,  in- 
stead of  immediately  directing  her  course  towards  the 
Lodge,  stood  looking  after  the  boat  as  it  again  put  off 
from  the  side,  and  rowed  out  into  the  little  bay,  the  dark 
figures  of  her  companions  growing  less  and  less  distinct 
as  they  diminished  in  the  distance,  and  the  jorran),  or 
melancholy  boat-song  of  the  rowers,  coming  on  the  ear 
with  softened  and  sweeter  sound,  until  the  boat  rounded 
the  headland,  and  was  lost  to  her  observation. 
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Sdil  Jeanie  remained  in  the  same  poshire,  lookiag  oat 
upon  the  sea.  It  would,  she  was  aware,  be  some  time  ere 
her  companions  could  reach  the  Lodge,  as  the  distance, 
by  the  more  convenient  landing-pkce,  was  considerably 
greater  dian  from  the  point  where  she  BtxK>d«  and  she  was 
not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  the  interval  by 
herself. 

The  wonderful  change  which  a  few  weeks  had.  wrought 
in  her  situation,  from  shame  and  grief,  and  almost  despair, 
to  honour,  joy,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  future  haj^iness, 
passed  before  her  eyes  with  a  sensation  which  brought 
the  tears  into  them.  Yet  they  flowed  at  the  same  time 
from  another  source.  As  human  happiness  is  never  per-^ 
feet,  and  as  well-<^onstructed  minds  are  never  more  sensi* 
ble  of  the  distresses  of  those  >whom  they  love,  than  when 
their  own  situation  forms  a  contrast  with  them,  Jeanie's 
afiecttonate  regrets  turned  to  the  fate  of  her  poor  sister — 
the  child  of  so  many  hopes-^the  fondled  nursliiig  of  so 
many  years-*-how  an  exile,  and  what  was  worse,  depen* 
dent  on  the  will  of  a  man,  of  whose  hs^its  she  had  every 
reason  to  entertain  the  worst  opinion,  and  who^  even  in 
his  strongest  paroxysms  of  remorse,  had  appealed  too 
much  a  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  real  pieniteoce. 

^^  While  her  thoughts  were  occopied  witli  these  melan- 
choly reflectbns,  a  shadowy  figure  seemed  to  detach  itself 
from  the  copsewood  on  her  right-hand^  Jeame  started, 
and  the  stories  of  apparitions  and  wfaitbs,  seen  by  solitary 
travellers  in  wild  situations,  at  such  times^  and  in  such  an 
hour,  suddenly  came  fuy  upon  her  imagination.  The 
figure  glided  on,  and,  as  it  came  betwixt  ber  and  the  moon, 
she  wds  aware  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  woman. 
A  soft  voice  twice  repeated,  "  Jesuiie-— Jeicnie  !" — Was 
it  indeed — could  it  be  the  voice  of  her  sister  h — Was  she 
still  among  the  living,  or  had  the  grave  given  up  its  ten* 
ant  9 — Ere  she  eoM  state  these  questions  to  ber  own 
mind,  Effie,  alive,  and  in  the  body,  bad  clasped  her  la  ber 
arms,  and  was  sftfftining  her  to  ber  bosom,^  and  devouring 
her  with  kisses.  "  I  have  wandered  here,"  she  said, 
*  like  a  ghaist,  to  see  you,  and  nae  wonder  you  take  me 
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for  ane — ^I  thought  but  to  see  you  gang  by,  or  to  bear  the 
sound  of  your  voice  ;  but  to  speak  to  yoursell  again, 
Jeanie,  was  mair  than  I  deserved,  and  mair  than  I  durst 
pray  for." 

"  O  Effie  !  how  came  ye  here  alone,  and  at  this  hour, 
and  on  the  wild  sea-beach  1 — Are  you  sure  it's  your  ain 
living  sell  V 

There  was  something  of  Effie's  former  humour  in  her 
practically  answering  the  question  by  a  gentle  pinch,  more 
beseeming  the  fingers  of  a  fairy  than  of  a  ghost.  And 
again  the  sisters  embraced,  and  laughed  and  wept  by  turns. 

"  But  ye  maun  gang  up  wi'  me  to  the  Lodge,  Effie," 
said  Jeanie,  *'  and  tell  me  a'  your  story — I  fiae  gude  folk 
there  that  will  make  ye  welcome  for  my  sake." 

"  Na,  na,  Jeanie,"  replied  her  sister  sorrowfully, — "  ye 
hae  forgotten  what  I  am — a  banished  outlawed  creature, 
scarce  escaped  the  gallows  by  your  being  the  bauldest  and 
the  best  sister  that  ever  lived — I'll  gae  near  nane  o'  your 
grand  friends,  even  if  there  was  nae  danger  to  me." 

"There  is  nae  danger — there  shall  be  nae  danger," said 
Jeanie  eagerly.  "  O  Effie,  dinna  be  wilfu' — be  guided 
for  anes — we  will  be  sae  happy  a'thegither  !" 

"  I  have  a'  the  happmess  I  deserve  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  now  that  I  hae  seen  you,"  answered  Effie  ;  "  and 
whether  there  were  danger  to  mysell  or  no,  naebody  shall 
ever  say  that  I  come  with  nay  cheat-the-gallows  face  to 
shame  my  sister  amang  her  grand  friends." 

"  I  hae  nae  grand  friends,"  said  Jeanie  ;  "  nae  friends 
but  what  are  friends  of  yours — Reuben  Butler  and  my 
father. — O,  unhappy  lassie,  dinna  be  dour,  and  turn  your 
back  on  your  happiness  again  !  We  wunna  see  another 
acquaintance — Come  hame  to  us,  your  ain  dearest  friends 
-^tt's  better  sheltering  under  an  auld  hedge,  than  under  a 
a  new-planted  wood." 

"  It's  in  vain  speaking,  Jeanie — I  maun  drink  as  I  hae 
brewed — I  am  married,  and  I  maun  follow  my  husband 
for  better  for  worse.'* 
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"  Married)  Effie  .f"  exdaimed  Jeanie— **  l^fisfertunale 
creature  !  and  to  that  awfu'— — '* 

**  Hosh,  bush,''  said  Effie,  clapping  one  band  on  her 
mouth,  and  pointing  to  the  thicket  with  the  other,  "  be  is 
yonder." 

She  said  this  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  her  Irasband 
had  found  n^eans  to  mspire  her  with  awe,  as  well  as  affec- 
tion.    At  tbb  mon^ent  a  man  issued  from  the  wood* 

It  was  young  Stauntort.  Even  by  the  imperfect  Hght 
of  the  moon,  J^airie  could  observe  that'  he  was  hand- 
son>ely  dressed,  and  dad  the  air  of  a  person  of  rank. 

"  Effie,"  lie  sakl,  "  our  time  is  well  nigh  spent — the 
skiff  wilt  be  aground  in  the  creek,  and  I  dare  not  stay 
longer — I  hope  your  sister  will  allo^^  me  to  salute  her  ?^ 
But  Jeanie  shrunk  back  from  him  with  a  feeling  of  inter- 
nal abhorrence.  "  Well,"  he  said,- "  it  d6es  not  much 
signify  ;  if  you  keep  up  the  feeling  of  itl-will,  at  least  you 
do  not  act  upon  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  respect  to 
my  secret,  when  a  word  (which  in  your  place  I  would 
have  spoken  at  once)  would  have  cost  me  my  life.  Peo- 
ple say,  you  should  keep  from  the  wife  of  your  bosom  the 
secret  that  concerns  your  neck — my  wife  and  her  sister 
both  know  mine,  and  1  shall  not  sleepa  wink  the  less  sound." 

"  But  are  you  reaHy  married  to  my  sister,  sir  ?"  asked 
Jeanie,  in  great  doubt  and  anxiety ;  for  the  haughty  care- 
less tone  in  which  be  spoke  seemed  to  justify  her  worst 
apprehensions. 

"  1  really  am  legally  married,  and  by  my  ow\i  name," 
replied  Staunton,  more  gravely. 

"  And  your  father — and  your  friends  y—- 

"  And  my  father  and  my  friends  must  just  reconcile 
themselves  to  that  which  is  done,  and  cannot  be  undone," 
replied  Staunton.  "  However,  it  is  my  intention,  hi  or- 
der to  break  off  dangerous  connexions,  and  to  let  mj 
friends  come  to  their  temper,  to  conceal  my  marriage  for 
the  present,  and  stay  abroad  for  some  years.  So  that 
ou  will  not  hear  of  us  for  some  time,  if  ever  you  hear 
of  us  again  at  all.  It  would  be  dangerous,  you  must  be 
aware,  to  keep  up  the  correspondence,  for  all  would  guess 
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that  the'  hasioiaad  of  Effie  was  the— Whs^  sbtll  I  eidl  my- 
self ? — the  sbyer  of  Portcotis." 

Hifrd-hearted  light  nuan  !  thought  Jeante — to  what  a 
character  she  has  iotrasted  b^r  happiaess^ — She  has 
sowir  the  wind,  and  maan  reap  the  wbirlwirid. 

^^  Dinna  tlunk  iU  o'  him,''  said  Effie,  breaking  away 
from  her  husband,  and  leading  Jeaoie  a  step  or  two  out 
of  heartily — '^  dinna  think  verjf  ill  o'  him— he's  gude  to 
me,  Jeanie,  as  gude  as  I  deserve — And  he  is  determined 
to  gie  up  bis  bad  courses. — Sae,  lafter  a',  dinna  greet  for 
Effie  'f  she  is  better  off  than  she  has  wrought  for*^— But 
you— O  yoo  ! — how  can  you  be  happy  enough  ! — never 
till  ye  get  to  Heaven,  where  a'  body  is  as  gude  as  your- 
sell.— Jeanie,  if  I  live  and  thrive,  ye  i^all  hear  of  nae — if 
not,  just  forget  that  sic  a  creature  ever  lived  to  vex  ye—* 
fare  ye  weel — fare — fere  ye  weel  !" 

She  tore  herself  from  her  sister's  arms — rejoined  her 
husband — they  plunged  into  the  copsewood,  and  she  saw 
them  no  more.  The  whole  scene  had  the  effect  of  a 
vision,  and  she  could  almost  have  believed  it  such,  but 
that  very  soon  after  they  quitted  her,  she  heard  the  sound 
of  oars,  and  a  skiff  was  seen  on  the  Frith,  pulling  swiftly 
towards  the  small  smuggling  sloop  which  lay  in  the  offing. 
It  was  oh  board  of  such  a  vessel  that  Effie  had  embarked 
.  at  PortobeUo,  and  Jeanie  bad  no  doubt  that  the  same  con- 
veyance was  destined,  as  Staunton  had  hinted,  to  trans- 
port (hem  to  a  foreign  country. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  this 
interview,  while  it  was  passing,  gave  more  pain  or  pleas- 
ure to'  Jeanie  Deans,  yet  the  uluiiiate  impression  which 
remained  on  her  mind  was  decidedly  favourable.  Effie 
was  married— made,  according  to  the  common  phrase, 
an  honest  woman — that  was  one  main  point ;  it  seemed 
also  as  if  her  husband  were  about  to  abandon  the  path 
of  gross  vice,  in  which  he  had  riin-so  long  and  so  des^ 
perately — that  was  another  ; — for  his  final  and  effectual 
conversion,  he  did  not  want  understanding,  aad  God  knew 
bis  own  hour. 
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Such  were  the  thoughts  with  which  Jeanie  eDdeavonr- 
ed  to  console  her  anxiety  respecting  her  sister's  future 
fortune.  On  her  arrival  at  the  Lodge,  she  found  Archi- 
bald in  some  anxiety  at  her  stay,  and  about  to  walk  out 
in  quest  of  her.  A  headache  senred  as  an  apology  for 
retiring  to  rest,  in  order  to  conceal  her  visible  agitation 
of  mind  from  her  companions. 

By  this  secession  also,  she  escaped  another  scene  of  a 
different  sort.  For  as  if  there  were  danger  in  all  gigs» 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  that  of  Knockdunder  had  been 
run  down  by  another  boat,  an  accident  owing  chiefly  to 
the  drunkenness  of  the  Captain,  his  crew,  and  passengers. 
Knockdunder,  and  two  or  three  guests,  whom  he  was 
bringing  along  with  him,  to  finish  the  conviviality  of  the 
evening  at  the  Lodge,  got  a  sound  ducking ;  but  being 
rescued  by  the  crew  of  the  boat  which  endangered  them, 
there  was  no  ultimate  loss,  excepting  that  of  the  Captain's 
laced  hat,  which,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  High- 
land part  of  the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  conformity  of  his  own  personal  appearance,  he  re- 
placed by  a  smart  Highland  bonnet  next  day.  Many 
were  the  vehement  threats  of  vengeance  which,  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  the  gracious  Duncan  threw  out 
against  the  boat  which  had  upset  him  ;  but  as  neither  idie, 
nor  the  small  smuggling  vessel,  to  which  she  belonged, 
was  any  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  Frith,  he  was  compelled 
to  sit  down  with  the  affront.  This  was  the  more  hard, 
he  said,  as  he  was  assured  the  mischief  was  done  on  pur- 
pose, these  scoundrels  having  lurked  about  after  they  had 
landed  every  drop  of  brandy,  and  every  bag  of  tea  they 
had  on  board  ;  and  he  understood  the  coxswain  had  been 
on  shore,  making  particular  inquiries  concemmg  the  time 
when  his  boat  was  to  cross  over,  and  to  return^  and  so  fortb^ 

"  Put  the  neist  time  ihey  meet  me  on  the  Frith,"  said 
Duncan,  with  ^eat  majesty,  ^*  I  will  teach  the  moonlight 
rapscallions  and  vagabonds  to  keep  their  ain  side  of  thd 
road,  and  be  tamn'd  to  them !" 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

liord!  whor  would  lire  toitaoilediomeoiift, 
AAd  may  flajoy  fuch  quiel  walks  as  these  T 

Shakspeare, 

WiTHtN  a  be^tsonabre  time  after  Butler  was  safely  and 
comfortably  settled  in  his  living,  and  Jeanie  had  taken  up 
her  abode  at  Aucbingower  with  her  father,  the  precise 
extent  of  which  interval  we  request  each  reader  to  settle 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  what  is  decent  and  proper 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and  after  due  proclamation  of  ban^^ 
and  all  other  formalities,  the  long  wooing  of  this  worthy 
pair  was  ended  by  their  union  in  the  holy  bands  of  matri- 
mony. On  this  occasion,  David  Deans  stoutly  withstood 
the  iniquities  of  pipes,  fiddles,  and  promiscuous  dancing, 
to  the  great  wrath  of  the  Captiah  of  Knockdunder,  who 
said,  if  he  "  had  guessed  it  was  to  be  sic  a  tamned  Qua- 
kers' meeting,  he  wad  hae  seeii  them  peyont  the  cairn 
before  he  wad  hae  darkened  their  doors." 

And  so  much  rancour  remained  on  the  spiriti^  of  the 
gracious  Duncan  upon  this  occasion,  that  various  "  pic- 
queerings,"  as  David  called  them,  took  place  upon  the 
same  and  similar  topics ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  an  accidental  visit  of  the  Duke  to  his  Lodge  at  Rose- 
neath,  that  they  were  put  a  stop  to.  But  upon  that  occa- 
sion his  Grace  showed  such  particular  respect  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butlei^,  arid  ^ch  favour  even  to  old  David,  that 
knockdunder  held  it  prudent  to  change  his  course  towards 
the  latter.  He,  ih  future,  used  to  express  himself  among 
friends,  concerning  the  niinister  and  his  wife,  as  "  very 
worthy  decent  folk,  just  a  Kjtle  over  strict  in  their  notions  ; 
but  it  was  pest  for  thae  plack  cattle  to  err  on  the  safe  side.** 
And  respecting  David,  he  allowed  that  **  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  nowte  and  sheep,  and  a  sensible  eneu^b 
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carle,  an  it  werena  for  his  tamned  Cameroman  nonseose, 
whilk  it  is  not  worth  while  of  a  shentleman  to  knock  out 
of  an  auld  silly  head,  either  by  force  of  reason,  or  other- 
wise." So  that,  by  avoiding  topics  of  dispute,  the  per- 
sonages of  our  tale  lired  in  great  good  habits  with  the  gra- 
cious Duncan,  only  that  he  still  grieved  David's  soul,  and 
set  a  perilous  example  to  the  congregation,  by  sometimes 
bringing  his  pipe  to  the  church  on  a  cold  winter-day,  and 
almost  always  sleeping  during  sennon  in  the  summer-time. 

Mrs.  Buder,  whom  we  must  no  longer,  if  we  can  help 
it,  term  by  the  familiar  name  of  Jeanie,  brought  into  the 
married  state  the  same  firm  mind  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition,— the  same  natural  and  homely  good  sense,  and 
spirit  of  useful  exertion, — in  a;p<rord,  all  the  domestic  good 
qualities  of  which  she  bad  given  proof  during  her  maiden 
life.  She  did  not  indeed  rival  Butler  in  learning  ;  but 
then  no  woman  more  devoutly  venerated  the  extent  of 
her  husband's  erudition.  She  did  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand his  expositions  of  divinity  ;  but  no  minister  of  the 
presbytery  had  his  humble  dinner  so  well  arranged,  his 
clothes  and  linen  in  equal  good  order,  his  fire-side  so  neatly 
swept,  his  parlour  so  clean,  and  his  books  so  well  dusted. 

If  be  talked  to  Jeanie  of  what  she  did  not  understand, 
— and  (for  the  man  was  mortal,  and  had  been  a  school- 
*  master)  he  sometimes  did  harangue  more  scholarly  and 
wisely  than  was  necessary, — ^^she  listened  in  placid  silence ; 
and  whenever  the  point  referred  to  common  life,  and  was 
such  as  came  under  the  grasp  of  a  strong  natural  under- 
standing, her  views  were  more  forcible,  and  her  observa- 
tions more  acute,  than  his  own. 

In  acquired  politeness  of  manners,  when  it  happened 
that  she  mingled  a  little  in  society,  Mrs.  Butler  was,  ot 
course,  judged  de6cient.  But  then  she  had  that  obvious 
wish  to  oblige,  and  that  real  and  natural  good-breeding 
depending  on  good  sei^e  and  good^humour,  which,  join- 
ed to  a  considerable  degree  of  archness  and  liveliness  of 
manner,  rendered  her  behaviour  acceptable  to  all  with 
whom  she  was  called  upon  to  associate.  Notwithstanding 
her  strict  attention  to  all  domestic  affairs,  she  always  ap- 
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peared  the  clean  well-dressed  mistress  of  theliouse, 
never  ti^  sordid  household  drudge.  When  comfrfimented 
on  this  occasion  by  Duncan  Knock,  who  swore  ^^  that  he 
thought  the  fairies  must  help  her,  since  her  house  was  al- 
ways clean,  and  nobody  ever  saw  any  body  sweeping  it," 
she  modestly  rej*ed,  "  That  much  might  be  dune  by 
timing  ane's  turns." 

Duncan  replied,  **  He  heartily  wished  she  could. teach 
that  art  to  the  huzsies  at  the  Lodge,  for  he  could  never 
discover  that  the  house  was  washed  at  a%  except  now 
and  then  by  breaking  hb  shins  over  the  pail— Cot  tamn 
the  jauds  !"        ' 

Of  lesser  matters  there  is  not  occasion  to  ^ak  much. 
k  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  Duke's  cheese  was 
carefully  made,  and  so  graciously  accepted,  that  the  offer- 
ing becatne  annual.  Remembrances  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  past  favours  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Bickerton  and 
Mrs.  Glass,  and  an  amicable  intercourse  maintained  from 
lime  to  time  with  these  two  respectable  and  benevolent 
persons^ 

It  is  especially  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  Mrs.  Butler  had  three  children,  two  boys 
and  a  girl,  all  stout  healthy  babes  of  grace,  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed,  and  stroDg-limbed.  The  boys  were  named 
David  and  Reuben,  an  order  of  nomenclature  which  was 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  old  hero  of  the  Covenant, 
iand  the  girl,  "by  her  mother's  special  desire,  was  christen- 
ed Euphemia,  rather  contrary  to  the  wish  bodi  of  her 
fatherland  husband,  who  nevertheless  loved  Mrs.  Butler 
too  well,  and  were  too  much  indebted  to  her  for  their 
hours  of  happiness,  to  withstand  any  request  which  she 
made  with  earnestness,  and  as  a  gratification  to  herself. 
But  from  some  feeling,  I  know  not  of  what  kind,  the  child 
was  never  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Effie,  but  by  the 
abbreviation  of  Femie,  which  in  Scotland  is  equally  com- 
monly applied  to  persons  called  Euphemia. 

In  this  state  of  quiet  and  uno^entatious  enjoyment, 
there  were,  besides  the  ordinary  rubs  and  rujBes  which 
disturb  even  the  most  utiiibrm  Hie,  two  things  which  par- 
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tietdH^cbee^redMrs.  Bnder'n  bappmess.  ^  Witboot 
tbeae,^  s^  said  to  our  iaS&naeat^  ^  ber  lifo  would  bave. 
been  but  too  bap|^ ;  and  perbapa,'*  Ae  aMad,  **  she  bad 
need  of  aome  croesea  in  tbb  world,  to  reiaaid  her  that 
tbere  waa  a  better  to  cone  betnad  it." 

Tbe  first  of  tbese  velated  to  certaio  poi^mieaidunniab* 
ea  betwbct  ber  fatber  and  ber  husbaod,  wUcb,  ootwidi- 
atandiiig  tbe  matual  respect  and  afiectioq  tbejr  eafeertaioed 
fiM' each  other,  and  tbetr  great  lore  forber^**-notwitbstaBd- 
ing  also  tbeir  general  agreement  in  strictness,  and  even 
aeirefi^  of  Presbjterian  prineiple,— Miften  threatened  no* 
pleasant  weather  between  them.  Davkl  Deans,  as  our 
readera  must  be  aware,  was  sirfficientty  opioionative  and 
intractable,  and  having  prevailed  on  bimseif  to  becoine  a 
member  of  a  kirk-iiession  under  the  ^tabltsbed  cborcfa, 
be  fisk  doubty  obKged  to  evince,  that,  in  so  doii^,  be  bad 
not  compromiaed  any  wbte  of  his  former  profi^ons,  either 
in  practice  or  principle.  Now  Mr.  ftitfer,  doing  all  credit 
to  his  fktlier«in*law's  motives,  was  fcequei^j  of  <qpinion 
that  it  were  better  to  drop  out  of  memory  points  of  divi- 
aoo  and  separatioo,  and  to  act  in  the  manner  most  hkely 
to  attract  and  unite  all  parties  who  were  serious  in  reKgioru 
Moreover,  be  was  not  pleased,  as  a  man  and  a  scholar, 
to  be  always  dictated  to  by  his  unlettered  father-«3-]aw  ; 
and  as  a  cforg3rman,  he  did  not  think  it  fit  to  seem  for  ever 
under  the  thumb  of  an  ekier  of  his  own  ktrk-ses^on.  A 
proud  but  honest  thought  carried  bis  oppositi&n  now  and 
then  a  fitde*  farther  than  it  would  otherwise  have  gone. 
"  My  brethren,"  he  said,  "  wiH  suppose  I  am  daUering 
and  conciliating  the  old  man  for  the  sake  of  his  succession, 
if  I  defer  and  give  way  to  him  on  every  occasbn  ;  and, 
besides,  there  are  many  on  which  I  neither  can- nor  will 
Gonsdentiposly  }aeld  to  bis  notk>Ds.  I  cannot  he  perse^ 
cuting  old  women  for  witches,  or  ferreting  out  ma^er  of 
scan^  among  the  young  ones,  which  might  otherwise 
have  remained  concealed." 

Froi)cithis  diffsfoace  (rf*  opinion  it  happened,  diat,  in 
many  eaiea-of  nica^,  soob  as  in  owning  cert'do  defec- 
^00%  and  fiMijastategti^againat certain  hacAdklinffl 
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die  time,  in  not  always  severely  tracing  f<Mlb  little  matters 
of  scanchl  and/miMt  clamQ$a,  which  David  called  a  loos- 
CDiog  of  the  reins  of  discipline,  and  in  failing  to  de- 
mand  clear  testimonies  in  other  points  of  controversy, 
which  had,  as  it  were,  drifted  to  leeward  with  the  change 
of  times,  Butler  incurred  the  censure  of  his  father-in- 
law;  and  sometimes  the  disputes  betwixt  them  became 
eager  and  almost  unfriendly.  In  all  such  cases  Mrs.  But- 
ler was  a  mediating  spirit,  who  endeavbured,  by  the  alka- 
line smoothness  of  her  own  disposition,  to  neutralize  the 
acidity  of  theological  controversy.  To  the  complaints  of 
both  she  lent  an  uaprgudiced  and  attentive  ear,  and  sought 
always  rather  to  excuse  than  absolutely  to  defend  the 
other  party. 

She  reminded  her  fadier  that  Bqtler  had  not  ^*  his  exr 
perience  of  the  auld  and  wrastKog  times,  when  folk  were 
gifted  wi'  a  far  look  into  eternity,  to  niake  up  f<Hr  the  o)p- 
pressions  wbilk  they  suffered  hero  below  in  time.  She 
freely  allowed  that  many  devout  ministers  and  professors 
in  times  past  had  enjoyed  downright  revelation,  like  the 
blessed  Pedea^  and  Lundie,  and  Cameron,  and  Renwiok, 
and  John  Caird  the  tinkler,  wha  entered  into  the  secrets, 
and  Elizabeth  Melvill,  Lady  Culross,  wha  prayed  in  her 
bed,  surrounded  by  a  great  many  Christians  in  a  large 
room,  in  whilk  it  was  placed  on  purpose,  and  that  for . 
three  hours'  time,  with  wonderful  assistance  ;  and  Liady 
Roberdand,  (vhilk  got  ac  sure  outgates  of  grace,  and 
mony  other  in  limes  past ;  and  of  a  speciality,  Mr*  John 
Scrimgeour,  minister  of  Kinghprn^  who,  having  a  beloved 
child  sick  to  death  of  the  ere  web,  was  free  to  expostulate 
with  bis  Maker  with  such  impatience  of  displeasure,  and 
complaining  so  bitterly,  tbat.at  length  it  was  said  unto  him, 
that  he  was  heard  for  this  time,  but  that  be  was  recfuested 
to  use  no  such  bddness  in  time  coming  ;  so  that,  when 
he  returned,  he  found  the  child  sittmg  up  in  ih0  bed  hale 
and  fair,  with  ail  its  wounds  ck>sed,  and  supping  its  par^ 
ritch,  wbilk  babe  be  had  left  at  ^  point  of  d^ath.  But 
though  these  things  roigbt  be  true  in  these  needful  limes, 
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she  contended  that  those  ministers  who  had  not  seen  such 
Touchsafed  and  especial  mercies,  were  to  seek  their  rule 
in  the  records  of  ancient  tirares  ;  and  therefore  Reuben 
was  carefu'  both  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  the  books 
written  by  wise  and  good  men  of  old  ;  and  sometimes  in 
this  way  i^  wad  happen  that  twa  precious  saints  might  pu' 
sundry  wise,  like  twa  cows  riving  at  the  game  hay-band.'' 

To  this  David  used  lo  reply,  with  a  sigh,  **  Ah,  hinny, 
thou  kenn'st  little  o't ;  but  that  saam  John  Scrhngeour, 
that  blew  open  the  gates  of  heaven  as  an  it  had  been  wi' 
a  sax-pund  cannon-ball,  used  devoutly  to  wish  that  most 
part  of  books  were  burnt  except  the  Bible.  Reuben's 
a  gude  lad  and  a  kind — I  have  aye  allowed  that ;  but  as 
to  his  not  allowing  inquiry  anent  the  scandal  of  Margery 
Kittlesides  and  Rory  MacRand,  under  pretence  that  they 
have  southered  sin  wi'  marriage,  it's  clear  again  the  Chris- 
tian discipline  o'  the  kirk.  And  then  there's  Aily  Mac- 
Clure  of  Deepheugh,  that  practises  her  abominations,  spac- 
ing folks'  fortunes  wi'  egg-shells,  and  mutton-banes,  and 
dreams  and  divinations,  whilk  is  a  scandal  to  ony  Chris- 
tian land  to  suffer  sic  a  wretch  to  live  ;  and  I'll  uphaud 
that  in  a'  judicatures,  civil  or  ecclesiastical." 

"  I  dare  say  ye  are  very  right,  father,"  was  ihe  gene- 
ral style  of  Jeanie's  answer  ;  ^^  but  ye  maun  come  down 
to  the  Manse  to  your  dinner  the  day.  The  bits  o'  bairns, 
puir  things,  are  wearying  to  see  their  luckie-dad  ;  and 
Reuben  never  sleeps,  weel,  nor  I  neither,  when  you  and 
he  hae  had  ony  bit  outcast." 

"  Nae  outcast,  Jeanie  ;  God  forbid  I  suld  cast  out  wi' 
thee,  or  aught  that  is  dear  to  thee!"  And  he  put  on  his 
Sunday's  coat,  and  came  to  the  Manse  accordingly. 

With  her  husband,  Mrs.  Butler  had  a  more  direct  con- 
ciliatory process.  Reuben  had  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
old  man's  motives,  and  affection  for  his  person,  as  well 
as  gratitude  for  his  early^  friendship.  So  that,  upon  any 
such  occasion  of  accidental  irritation,  it  was  only  necessary 
.to  remind  him  with  delicacy  of  his  father-in-law's  age,  of 
bis  scanty  education,  strong  prejudices,  and  family  dis- 
tresses.    The  least  of  the^  consideratioas  always  inclined 
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Butler  to  measures  of  conciliation^  in  so  far  as  he  could 
accede  to  them  without  compromising  principle ;  and  thus 
our  simple  and  unpretending  heroine  bad  the  merit  of 
those  peace-makers,  to  whom  it  is  pronounced  as  a  ben- 
ediction, that  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

The  second  crook  in  Mrs.  Butler's  lot,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  her  father,  was  the  distressing  circumstance,  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  her  sister's  safety,  or  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  found  herself,  though  betwixt 
four  and  five  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  parted  on 
the  beach  of  the  island  of  Roseneath.  Frequent  inter- 
course was  not  to  be  expected — not  to  be  desired,  per- 
haps, in  their  relative  situations  ;  but  Effie  had  promised, 
that,  if  she  lived  and  prospered,  her  sister  should  heat 
from  her.  She  must  then  be  no  more,  or  sunk  into  some 
abyss  of  misery,  since  she  had  never  redeemed  her  pledge. 
Her  silence  seemed  strange  and  portentous,  and  wrung 
from  Jeanie,  who  could  never  forget  the  early  years  of 
their  intimacy,  the  most  painful  anticipation  concerning  her 
fate«    At  length,  however,  the  veil  was  drawn  aside. 

One  day,  as  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder  had  called 
in  at  the  Manse,  on  his  return  from  some  business  in  the 
Highland  part  of  the  parish,  and  had  been  accommodated, 
according  to  his  special  request,  with  a  mixture  of  milk, 
brandy,  honey,  and  water,  which  he  said  Mrs.  Butler 
compounded  '^  petter  than  ever  a  woman  in  Scotland," 
— for,  in  all  innocent  matters,  she  studied  the  taste  of 
every  one  around  her, — he  said  to  Butler,  "  Py  the  py, 
minister,  I  have  a  letter  here  either  for  your  canny  pody 
of  a  wife  or  you,  which  I  got  when  I  was  last|it  Glasco  ; 
the  postage  comes  to  fourpence,  which  you  may  either  pay 
me  forthwith,  or  give  me  tooble  or  quitts  in  a  hit  at  pack- 
cammon." 

The  playing  at  backganraion  and  draughts  had  been  a 
frequent  amusement  of  Mr.  Whackbairn,  Butler's  princi- 
pal, when  at  Libberton  school  The  minister,  therefore, 
still  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  at  both  games,  and  occa- 
sionally practised  them,  as  strictly  canonical,  although 
^David  Deans,  whose  .notions  of  every  kind  were  more 
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rigorous,  used  to  sbtik^  bis  head,  and  groan  grieroasty 
when  he  espied  the  tables  lying  in  the  parlour,  or  the  chU^ 
dren  plapng  with  the  dice-boxes  or  backgammon  men. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Butler  was  sometimes  chidden  for  removing 
these  implements  of  pastime  into  some  closet  or  comer 
out  of  sight.  "  Let  them  be  where  they  are,  Jeanie,** 
Would  Butler  say  upon  such  occasions  ;  ^^  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  following  this,  or  any  other  trifling  relaxation,  to 
the  interruption  of  my  more  serious  studies,  and  still  more 
serious  duties.  I  will  not,  therefore,  have  it  supposed 
that  I  am  indulging  by  health,  and  against  my  conscience, 
in  an  amusement  which,  using  it  so  little  as  I  do,  I  may 
well  practise  openly,  and  without  any  check  of  mind— 
Nil  c^nicire  sibi^  Jeanie,  that  is  my  tnotto  ;  which  signi* 
fies,  my  love,  the  honest  and  open  confidence  which  a 
man  ought  to  entertain  when  he  is  acting  openly,  and 
without  any  sense  of  doing  wrong." 

Such  bemg  Butler's  humour,  he  accepted  the  Captain's 
defiance  to  a  two-penny  hit  at  backgammon^  and  handed 
the  letter  to  his  wife,  obseirving,  the -postmark  was  York, 
but,  if  it  came  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Bickerton,  she  had 
Considerably  improved  her  hand-writing,  which  was  un- 
common at  her  years. 

Leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  game,  Mrs.  Butler  went 
to  order  something  for  supp^,  for  Captain  Duncan  had 
proposed  kindly  to  stay  the  night  with  them,  and  then 
carelessly  broke  open  her- letter.  It  was  not  from  Mrs. 
Bickerton,  and,,  after  glancing  over  the  first  few  Knes,  she 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  retire  into  her  own  bed-^room, 
to  read  the  document  at  leisure. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Happy  thou  art !  then  happy  be^ 

Nor  envy  me  my  lot ; 
Thy  happy  state  I  envy  tbee, 

And  peaceful  cot 

Lady  C— .  C— l. 

The  letter,  which  Mrs.  Butler,  when  retired  into  her 
own  apartment,  perused  with  anxious  wonder,  was  certain- 
ly from  Effie,  although  it  had  no  other  signature  than  the 
letter  E. ;  and  although  the  orthography,  style,  and  pen- 
manship, were  very  far  superior,  not  only  to  anything 
which  Effie  could  produce,  who,  though  a  lively  girl,  had 
been  a  remarkably  careless  scholar,  but  even  to  her  more 
considerate  sister's  own  powers  of  composition  and  ex- 
pression. The  manuscript  was  a  fair  Italian  hand,  though 
something  stiff  and  constrained — the  spelling  and  the  dic- 
tion, that  of  a  person  who  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
good  composition,    and  mix  in  good  society. 

The  tenor  of  the  letter  was  as  follows  : 

*'  My  Dearest  Sister, 
"  At  many  risks  I  venture  to  write  to  you,  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  still  alive,  and,  as  to  worldly  situation,  that 
I  rank  higher  than  I  could  expect  or  merit.  If  wealth, 
and  distinction,  and  an  honourable  rank,  could  make  a 
woman  happy,  I  have  them  all ;  but  you,  Jeanie,  whom 
the  world  might  think  placed  far  beneath  me  in  all  these 
respects,  arc  far  happier  than  I  am.  I  have  had  means 
of  hearing  of  your  welfare,  my  dearest  Jeanie,  from  time 
►  to  time — I  think  I  should  have  broken  my  heart  otherwise. 
I  have  learned  with  great  pleasure  of  your  increasing 
family.  We  have  not  been  worthy  of  such  a  blessing  ; 
two  infants  have  been  successively  removed,  and  we  are 
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now  chBdless — God's  will  be  done !     But,  if  we  bad  a 
child,  it  would   perhaps   divert   him  from  the  ^oomy 
thoughts  which  make  him  terrible  to  himself  and  others* 
Yet  do  not  let  me  frighten  you,  Jeanie  ;  he  continues  to 
be  kind,  and  I  am  far  better  off  than  I  deserve.     You  will 
wonder  at  my  better  scholarship ;  but  when  I  was  abroad^ 
1  had  the  best  teachers,  and  I  worked  h^rd  because'  my 
progress  pleased  him.      He  is  kind,  Jeanie,  only  he  has 
much  to  distress  him,  especially  when  be  looks  backward. 
When  I  look  backward  myself,  I  have  always  a  ray  of 
comfort ;  it  is  in  the  generous  conduct  of  a  sister,  who 
forsook  me  not  when  1  was  forsaken  by  every  one.     You 
have  had  your  reward.     You  live  happy  in  the  esteem  and 
love  of  all  who  know  you,  and  I  drag  on  the  life  of  a  mis- 
eirable  impostor,  indebted  for  the  marks  of  regard  I  re- 
ceive to  ^  tissue  of  deceit  and  lies,  which  the  slightest  ac- 
cident may  unravel.     He  has  produced  me  to  his  friends, 
since  the  estate  opened  to  him,  as  the  daughter  of  ^ 
Scotchman  of  rank,  banished  on  account  of  the  Viscount 
of  Dundee's  wars — that  is,  our  Fr's  old  friend  Clavers, 
you  know — and  he  says  I  was  educated  in  a  Scotch  con* 
vent  5  indeed,!  lived  in  such  'a  place  long  enough  to  en* 
able  me  to  support  the  character.     But  when  a  country- 
man approaches  me,  and  begins  to  taYk,  as  they  all  do,  of 
the  various  families  engaged  in  Dundee's  affair,  and  to 
make  inquiries  into  my  connexions,  and  vtrhen  I  see  his 
eye  bent  on  mine  with  such  an  expression  of  agony,  my 
terror  brings  me  to  the  very  risk  of  detection.     Good- 
nature and  politeness  have  hitherto  saved  me,  as  they  pre- 
vented people  from  pressing  on  me  with  distressing  ques- 
tions.    But  how  long — O  how  long,  will  this  be  the  case  ! 
— And  if  I  bring  this  disgrace  on  him,  he  will  hate  me — 
he  will  kill  me,  for  as  much  as  he  loves  me  ;  he  is  as  jeal-  ^ 
ous  of  his  family  honour  now,  as  e^^er  he  was  careless 
about  it.     I  have  been  in  England  four  months,  and  have 
often  thought  of  writing  to  you  ;  and  yet,  such  are  thfe 
dangers  that  might  arise  from  an  intercepted  lettet,  that  I 
have  hitherto  forborne.     But  now  I  am  obliged  to  run  the 
risk.     Last  week  I  saw  your  great  friend,  the  D.  of  A 
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He  came  to  my  box,  aod  saihy  eae  ;  and  sonciediiiig  in 
the  play  put  him  in  mind  of  you — Gracious  Heaven  ! 
he  told  over  your  whole  London  journey  to  all  who  were 
in  the  box,  but  particularly  to  the  wretched  creature  who 
was  the  occasion  of  it  all.  If  he  had  known — if  be  could 
have  C0!iceived)  beside  whom  he  was  sitting,  and  to  whom 
the  story  was  told  ! — I  suffered  with  courage,  like  an  In- 
dian at  the  stake,  while  they  are  rending  his  fibres  and 
boring  bis  ey^s,  and  while  be  smiles  applause  at  each  well- 
imagined  contrivance  of  his  torturers.  It  was  too  much 
for  me  at  last,  Jeanie — I  fainted  ;  and  my  agony  was  im- 
puted partly  to  the  heat  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  my 
extreme  sensibility  ;  and,  hypocrite  all  over,  I  encourag- 
ed both  opinions — any  thing  but  discovery !  Luckily  he 
was  not  there.  But  the  incident  has  led  to  more  alarms. 
I  am  obliged  to  meet  your  great  man  often  ;  and  he  self- 
dom  sees  me  without  talking  of  E.  D.  and  J.  D*,  and  R« 
B.  and  D.  D.,  ad  persons  in  whom  my  amiable  sensibility 
is  interested.  My  amiable  sensibility  ! ! ! — And  tl>en  the 
cruel  lone  of  light  indifference  with  which  persons  in  the 
fashionable  world  speak  logetlier  on  the  most  affecting  sub- 
jects !  To  hear  my  guilt,  my  folly,  my  agony,  the  foibles 
and  weaknesses  of  my  friends — even  your  heroic  exer- 
tions, Jeanie,  spoken  of  in  the  drolling  style  which  is  the 
present  tone  in  fashionable  life — Scarce  all  that  I  formerly 
endured  is  equal  to  this  state  of  irritation^-rthen  it  was 
blows  and  stabs — now  it  is  pricking  to  deatli  with  needles 
and  pins. — He — I  mean  the  D. — goes  down  next  month 
to  spend  the  shooting-season  in  Scotland— he  says,  he 
makes  a  point  of  always  dining  one  day  at  the  Manse — be 
on  your  guard,  and  do  not  betraiy  yourself,  should  be  men* 
tion  me — Yourself,  alas  !  you  have  nothing  to  betray- 
nothing  to  fear  ;  you,  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  the  heroine 
of  unstained  faith,  unblemished  purity,  what  can  you  have 
to  fear  from  the  world  or  its  proudest  minions  ?  It  is  E. 
whose  life  is  ofice  more  in  your  hands — it  is  E.  whom 
you  are  to  save  from  being  plucked  of  her  borrowed 
plumes,  discovered^  branded.,  and  trodden  down,  first  by 
him,  perhap«»  who  has  rased  her  to  this  dizzy  pinnacle  ! — 
The  inclosure  will  reach  you  twice  a-year — do  mn  refuse  it 
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—it  is  oat  of  my  own  allowance,  and  may  be  twice  as  much 
when  you  want  it.  With  you  it  may  do  good — with  me 
it  ne^er  can. 

*<  Write  to  me  soon,  Jeanie,  or  I  shall  remain  in  the 
agonizing  apprehension  that  this  has  fallen  into  wrong 
hands^— Address  simply  to  L.  S.,  under  cover,  to  the  Rev- 
erend George  Whiterose,  in  tlie  Minster-Close,  York. 
He  thinks  1  correspond  with  some  of  my  noble  Jacobite 
relations  who  are  in  Scotland.  How  high-church  and 
jacobitical  zeal  would  burn  in  his  cheeks,  if  he  knew  he 
was  the  agent,  not  of  Euphemia  Setoun,  of  the  honoura- 
ble house  of  Winton,  but  of  E.  D.,  daughter  of  a  carae- 
ronian  cowfeeder  ! — Jeanie,  I  can  laugh  yet  sometimes — 
but  God  protect  you  from  sugh  mirth. — My  father — 1 
mean  your  father,  would  say  it  was  like  the  idle  crackling 
of  thorns  5  but  the  thorns  keep  their  poignancy,  they  re- 
main unconsumed. — Farewell,  my  dearest  Jeanie — Do 
not  show  this  even  to  Mr.  Butler,  much  less  to  any  one 
else — I  have  every  respect  for  him,  but  his  principles  are 
over  strict,  and  my  case  will  not  endure  severe  handling. 
— I  rest  your  affectionate  sister,  E." 

In  this  long  letter,  there  was  much  to  surprise  as  well 
as  to  distress  Mrs.  Butler.  That  Effie — her  sister  Efiie, 
should  be  mingling  freely  in  society,  and  apparently  on 
not  unequal  terms,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  sounded  like 
something  so  extraordinary,  that  sHe  even  doubted  if  she 
read  truly.  Nor  was  it  less  marvellous,  that,  in  the  space 
of  four  years,  her  education  should  have  made  such  pro- 
gress. Jeanie's  humility  readily  allowed  that  Effie  had 
Qlways,  when  she  chose  it,  been  smarter  at  her  book  than 
she  herself  was  ;  but  then  she  was  very  idle,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  had  made  much  less  proficiency.  I^ve,  or 
fear,  or  necessity,  however,  had  proved  an  able  school- 
mistress, and  completely  supplied  all  her  deficiencies. 

What  Jeanie  least  liked  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  was  a 
smothered  degree  of  egotism.  "  We  should  have  beard 
little  about  her,''  said  Jeanie  to  herself,  *'  but  that  she 
was  fear'd  the  Duke  might  come  to  learn  wha  she  was, 
and  a'  about  her  puir  friends  here  5  but  Effie,  puir  thing; 
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aye  looks  ber  ain  way,  and  folk  that  do  that  think  mair  o' 
themselves  than  of  their  neighbours.— 'I  am  do  clear  about 
keeping  her  siller/'^  she  added,  taking  up  a  £50  note 
which  had  fallen  out  of  the  paper  to  the  floor.  *  We 
hae  eneugh,  and  it  looks  unco  like  theft^boot,  or  hush- 
money,  as  they  ca'  it ;  she  might  hae  been  sure  that  I  wad 
say  naething  wad  harm  her,  for  a'  the  gowd  In  Lunnon. 
And  I  maun  tell  the  mmister  about  it.  1  dinna  see  that 
she  suld  be  sae  feared  for  her  ain  bonnie  bargain  o'  a 
gudeman,  and  that  I  shouldna  reverence  Mr.  Butler  just 
as  much  ;  and  sae  HI  e'en  tell  him,  when  that  tippling 

body  the  Captain  has  ta*en  boat  in  the  morning; But 

I  wonder  at  my  ain  stale  of  mind,"  she  added,  turning 
back,  after  she  had  made  a  step  or  two  to  the  door  to  join 
the  gentlemen  ;  "  surely  I  am  no  sic  a.fule  as  to  be  angry 
that  Effie*s  a  braw  lady,  while  I  am  only  a  minister's  wife  1 
— and  yet  I  am  as  petted  as  a  bairn,  when  1  should  bless 
God,  that  has  redeemed  her  from  shame,  and  poverty,  and 
guik,  as  ower  likely  she  might  hae  been  plunged  into." 

Sitting  down  upon  a  stool  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she 
folded  her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  saying  within  herself, 
*^  From  this  place  will  I  not  rise  till  I  am  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind  ;"  and  so  placed,  by  dint  of  tearing  the  veil  from 
the  motives  of  her  little  temporary  spleen  against  her  sis- 
ter, she  compelled  herself  to  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  to 
view  as  blessings  the  advantages  of  her  sister's  lot,  while 
its,  embarrassnients  were  the  necessary  consequences  of 
errors  fong  mice  committed.  And  thus  she  fairly  van- 
quished the  feeling  of  pique  which  she  naturally  enough 
entertained,  at  seeing  Effie,  so  long  the  object  of  her  care 
end  her  pity,  soar  suddenly  so  high  above  ber  in  Bfe,  as 
to  reckon  amongst  the  chief  objects  of  her  apprehension 
the  risk  of  their  relationship  being  discovered. 

When  this  unwonted  burst  of  amour  propre  was  thor- 
oughly subdued,  she  walked  down  tp  the  little  parlour 
where  thfe  gentlemen  were  finidiing  their  game,  and  heard 
from  the  Captain  a  confirmation  of  the  news  intimated  -in 
ber  letter,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  shortly  expected 
at  Roseneath. 
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"  Hell  find  plenty  of  moor  fowls  and  plack-cock  on 
the  moors  of  Auchingower,  and  he'll  pe  nae  doubt  for 
taking  a  late  dinner,  aqd  a  ped  at  the  Manse,  as  he  has 
done  pefore  now." 

^'  He  has  a  gude  right,  Captain,"  said  Jeanie. 

**  Teil  ane  better  to  ony  ped  in  the  kintra,"  answered 
the  Captain.  "  And  ye  bad  petter  tell  your  father,  puir 
body,  to  get  his  beasts  a'  in  order,  and  put  his  tamned 
Cameronian  nonsense  out  o'  his  head  for  twa  or  three 
days,  if  he  can  pe  so  opliging ;  for  fan  1  speak  to  him 
apout  prute  pestial,  he  answers  me  out  o'  the  Pible,  whilk 
is  not  using  a  shentleman  weel,  unless  it  be  a  person  of 
your  cloth,  Mr.  Putler." 

No  one  understood  better  than  Jeanie  the  merit  of  the 
soft  answer,  which  turneth  away  wrath  ;  and  she  only 
smiled,  and  hoped  that  his  Grace  would  find  every  thing 
that  was  under  her  father's  care  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

But  the  Captain,  who  had  lost  the  whole  postage  of  the 
letter  at  backgammon,  was  in  the  pouting,  mood  not  unu- 
sual to  losers,  and  which,  says  tlie  proverb,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  them. 

"  And,  Master  Putler,  though  you  know  I  never  med- 
dle with  the  things  of  your  kirk-sessions,  yet  I  must  pe 
allowed  to  say,  that  I  will  not  pe  pleased  to  allow  Ailie 
MacClure  of  Deepheugh  to  pe  poonished  as  a  witch,  in 
respect  she  only  spaes  fortunes,  and  does  not  lame,  or 
plind,  or  pedevil  any  persons,  or  coup  cadgers'  carts,  or 
ony  sort  of  mischief;  but  only  tells  people  good  fortunes, 
as  anent  our  poats  killing  so  many  seals  and  doug-fishes, 
whilk  is  very  pleasant  to  h^ar." 

**  The  woman,"  said  Butler,  "  is,  I  believe,  no  witch, 
but  a  cheat ;  and  it  is  only  on  tliat  bead  that  she  is  sum- 
moned to  the  kirk-session,  to  cause  her  to  desist  in  future 
from  practising  her  impostures  upon  ignorant  persons." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  gracious  Duncan,  "  what 
her  practices  or  her  postures  are,  but  \  pelieve  that  if  the 
poys  take  hould  on  her  to  duck  her  in  the  Clachanpum, 
it  will  be  a  very  sorry  practice — and  I  pelieve,  moreover. 
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that  if  I  come  in  thirdsman  among  you  at  the  kirk>sessions, 
you  will  pe  all  in  a  tamn'd  pad  posture  indeed." 

Without  noticing  this  threat,  Mr.  Butler  replied,  "  That 
he  had  not  attended  to  the  risk  of  ill  usage  which  the 
poor  woman  might  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  rabble, 
and  that  he  would  give  her  the  necessary  admonition  in 
private,  instead  of  bringing  her  before  the  assembled 
,,_  h  "Si    session." 

^2  |||f        •*  This,"  Duncan  said,  "  was  speaking  like  a  reasonable  . 
shentleman  ;"  and  so  the  evening  passed  peaceably  off. 

Next  morning,  after  the  Captain  had  swallowed  his 
morning  draught  of  Athole  brose,  and  departed  in  his 
coach  and  six,  Mrs.  Butler  anew  deliberated  upon  com- 
municating to  her  husband  her  sister's  letter.  But  she 
was  deterred  by  the  recollection,  that,  in  doing  so,  she 
would  unveil  to  him  the  whole  of  a  dreadful  secret,  of 
which,  perhaps,  his  pablic  character  might  render  him  an 
unfit  depositary.  Butler  already  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  Effie  had  eloped  with  that  same  Robertson  who  had 
been  a  leader  in  the  Porteous  mob,  and  who  lay  under 
sentence  of  death  for  the  robbery  at  Kirkaldy.  But  he 
did  not  know^is  identity  with  George  Staunton,  a  man 
of  birth  and  fortune,  who  had  now  appju*ently  reassumed 
his  natural  rank  in  society.  Jeanie  had  respected  Staun- 
ton's own  confession  as  sacred,  and  upon  reflection  she 
considered  the  letter  of  her  sister  as  equally  so,  and  re- 
solved to.  mention  the  contents  to  no  one. 

On  reperusing  the  letter,  she  could  not  help  observing 
the  staggering  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  those  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  by  undue  paths,  and  the  outworks 
and  bulwarks  of  fiction  and  falsehood,  by  which  they  ar^ 
under  the  necessity  of  surrounding  'and  defending  their 
precarious  advantages.  But  she  was  not  called  upon,  she 
thought,  to  unveil  her  sister's  original  history — it  would 
restore  no  right  to  any  one,  for  she  was  usurping  none — 
it  would  only  destroy  her  happiness,  and  degrade  her 
in  the  public  estimation.  Had  she  been  wise,  Jeanie 
thought  she  would  have  chosen  seclusion  and  privacy, 
in    place     of   public  life  and  gaiety ;  but  the  power  oi 
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choice  might  not  be  hers.  The  monejr^  she  thought,  could 
not  be  returned  without  her  seeming  haughty  and  un* 
kind.  She  resolved,  therefore,  upon  reconsidering  this 
point,  to  employ  it  as  occasion  should  serve,  either  in 
educating  her  children  better  than  her  own  means  could 
compass,  or  for  their  future  portion.  Her  sister  had 
enough,  was  strongly  bound  to  assist  Jeanie  by  any  means 
in  her  power,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  natural  and 
proper,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  declined  out  of  fastidious 
or  romantic  delicacy.  Jeanie  accordingly  wrote  to  her 
sister,  acknowledging  her  letter,  and  requesting  to  hear 
from  her  as  often  as  she  could.  In  entering*  into  her  own 
little  details  of  news,  chiefly  respecting  domestic  afl^irs, 
she  experienced  a  singular  vacillation  of  ideas;  for 
sometimes  she  apologized  for  mentioning  things  unworthy 
the  notice  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  then  recollected  that 
every  thin^  which  concerned  her  should  be  interesting  to 
Effie.  Her  letter,  under  the  cover  of  Mr.  Whiterose, 
she  committed  to  the  post-office  at  Glasgow,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  parishioner  who  had  business  at  that  city. 

The  next  week  brought  the  Duke  to  Roseneatb,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  intimated  his  intention  of  sporting 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  takbg  his  bed  at  the  Manse, 
an  honour  which  he  had  once  or  twice  done  to  its  imnates 
on  former  occasions.  ^  . 

Effie  proved  to  be  perfectly  right  in  her  anticipations* 
The  Duke  had  hardly  set  himself  down  at  Mrs.  Butler's 
right-hand,  and  takert  upon  himself  the  task  of  carving 
the  excellent  "  barn-door  chucky,"  which  had  been  se*- 
lected  as  the  high  dish  upon  this  honourable  occasion, 
before  he  began  to  speak  of  Lady  Staunton  of  Willing- 
ham  in  Lincohishire,  and  the  great  noise  which  her  wit 
and  beauty  nmde  in  London.  For  much  of  this  Jeanie 
was,  in  some  measure  prepared— but  Effie's  wit !  that 
would  never  have  entered  into  her  imagination,  being  ig- 
norant how  exactly  raillery  in  the  higher  rank  resembles 
flippancy  among  their  inferiors. 

"  She  has  been  ilie  ruling  belle — the  blazing  star.-r-tlie 
universal  toast  of  the  wipter,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  is 
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really  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  was  seen  at  court 
upon  the  birth-day." 

The  birth-day !  and  at  court  i-^-Jeanie  was  annihilated, 
remembering  well  her  own  presentation,  all  its  extraor- 
dinary circumst^Dces,  and  particularly  the  cause  of  it. 

^^  I  mention  this  lady  particularly  to  you,  Mrs.  Butler/' 
said  the  Duke,''*  because  she  has  something  in  the  spuod 
of  her  voice,  and  cast  of  her  couutenance,  that  reminded 
me  of  you — not^  when  you  look  so  pale  though — ^you 
have  over^fatigued  yourself — you  must  pledge  me  in  a 
glass  of  wine*" 

She  did  so,  and  Butler  observed,  '^  It  was  dangerous 
flattery  in  his  Grace  to  tell  a  poor  minister's  wife  that  she 
was  like  a  courl-beauty." 

"  Oho !  Mr.  Butler,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  6nd  you  are 
growing  jealous ;  but  it's  rather  too  late  in  the  day,  for 
you  know  how  long  I  have  admired  your  wife.  But  se- 
riously, there  is  betwixt  them  one  of  those  inexplicable 
likenesses  which  we  see  in  countenances,  that  do  not 
otherwise  resemble  each  other." 

'^  The  peribus  part  of  the  compliment  is  flown  ofl*," 
thought  Mr.  Butler. 

His  wife  feeUng  the  awkwardness  of  silence,  forced 
herself  to  say,  '^  That,  perhaps,  the  lady  might  be  her 
countrywoman,  and  the  language  might  make  some  re- 
semblance." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  the  Duke.  "  She  is  a 
Scotchwoman,  and  speaks  with  a  Scotch  accent,  and  now 
and  then  a  provincial  word  drops  out  so  prettily,  that  it  is 
quite  doric,  Mr.  Butler." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  that 
would  have  sounded  vulgar  in  the  great  city." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Duke ;  "  you  must  suppose 
it  is  not  the  broad  coarse  Scotch  that  is  spoken  in  the 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  Gorbals.  This  lady 
has  been  very  little  in  Scotland,  in  fact— She  was  edu- 
cated in  a  convent  abroad,  and  speaks  that  pure  court- 
3cotch,  which  was  common  in  my  younger  days ;  but  it 
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is  so  generally  disused  now,  that  it  sounds  like  a  di^rent 
dialect,  entirely  distinct  from  our  modern  patois^ 

Notwithstanding  her  anxiety,  Jeanie  could  not  help 
admiring  within  herself,  how  the  most  correct  judges  of 
'life  and  manners  can  be  imposed  on  by  their  own  pre- 
conceptions, while  the  Duke  proceeded  thus :  "  She  is 
of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Winton,  I  believe ;  but,  being 
bred  abroad,  she  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  learning  her 
own  pedigree,  and  was  obliged  to  me  for  informing  her,  that 
she  must  certainly  come  of  the  Setons  of  Windygoul.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  how  prettily  she  blushed  at  her 
own  ignorance.  Amidst  her  noble  and  elegant  manners, 
there  is  now  and  then  a  little  touch  of  bashfulness  and  con- 
ventual rusticity,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  that  makes  her  quite 
enchanting.  'You  see  at  once  the  rose  that  had  bloomed 
untouched  amid  the  chaste  precincts  of  the  cloister,  Mr. 
Butler." 

True  to  the  hint,  Mr.  Butler  failed  not  to  start  with  his 

**  Ut  flos  io  septis  secretus  nascitur  bortis/'  &c. 

while  his  wife  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  all  this 
was  spoken  of  Effie  Deans,  and  by  so  competent  a  judge 
as  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and,  had  she  been  acquainted 
with  Catullus,  would  have  thought  the  fortunes  of  her 
sister  had  reversed  the  whole  passage. 

She  was,  however,  determined  to  obtain  some  indem- 
nification for  the  anxious  feelings  of  the  moment,  by 
gaining  all  the  intelligence  she  could ;  and  therefore  ven- 
tured to  make  some  inquiry  about  the  husband  of  the 
lady  his  Grace  admjred  so  much. 

"  He  is  very  rich,"  replied  the  duke  ;  "  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  has  good  manners ;  but  he  is  far  from  being 
such  a  general  favourite  as  his  wife.  Some  people  say 
be  can  be  very  pleasant — I  never  saw  him  so  ;  but  should 
•atber  judge  him  reserved,  and  gbomy,  and  capricious- 
He  was  very  wild  in  his  youth,  they  say ^  and  has  bad 
health  ;  yet  he  is  a  good-looking  man  enough — a  great 
friend  of  .your  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Kirk« 
Mr  Butler." 
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"  Then  he  is  the  friend  of  a  very  worthy  and  honour- 
able nobleman,"  said  Butler. 

'*  Does  he  admire  his  lady  as  much  as  other  people 
do  9"  said  Jeanie,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Who — Sir  George  9  They  say  he  is  very  fond  of 
her,"  said  the  Duke ;  ''  but  I  observe  she  trembles  a 
little  when  he  fixes  his  eye  on  her,  and  that  is  no  good 
sign — But  it  is  strange  how  I  am  haunted  by  this  resem- 
blance of  yours  to  Lady  Staunton,  in  look  and  tone  of 
voice.     One  would  almost  swear  you  were  sisters." 

Jeanie's  distress  became  uncontrollable,  and  beyond 
concealment.  The  duke  of  Argyle  was  much  disturbed, 
good-naturedly  ascribing  it  to  his  having  unwittingly  re- 
called to  her  remembrance  her  family  misfortunes.  He 
was  too  well-bred  to  attempt  to  apologize  ;  but  hastened 
to  change  the  subject,  and  arrange  certain  points  of  dis- 
pute which  had  occurred  betwixt  Duncan  of  Knock  and 
the  minister,  acknowledging  that  his  worthy  subi^titute  was 
sometimes  a  little  too  obstinate,  as  weU  as  too  energetic, 
in  his  executive  measures. 

Mr.  Butler  admitted  his  general  merits;  but  said, 
"  He  would  presume  to  apply  to  the  worthy  gentleman 
the  words  of  the  poet  to  Marrucinus  Asinius, 

'Maou . 

Noo  belle  ateris  m  Jooo  atqoe  vino.'  ^ 

The  discourse  being  thus  turned  on  parish-business, 
nothing  farther  occurred  that  can  interest  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Upoo  my  bead  ^y  placed  afraitleM  crown, 

Aad  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 

Thence  to  be  wrencb'd  b^  an  onlineal  band. 

No  80Q  of  mine  succeeding. 

Macbeth. 

After  this  period,  but  under  the  most  strict  precau- 
tions against  discovery,  the  sisters  corresponded  occasion- 
ally, exchanging  letters  about  twice  every  year.  Those 
of  lady  Staunton  spoke  of  her  husband's  health  and  spir- 
its as  beifig  deplorably  uncertain  ;  her  own  seemed  also 
to  be  sinking,  and  one  of  the  topics  on  which  she  most 
frequently  dwelt  was  their  want  of  family.  Sir  George 
Staunton,  always  violent,  had  taken  some  aversion  at  the 
next  heir,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  irritated  his 
friends  against  him  during  his  absence  ;  and  he  declared, 
he  would  bequeath  Willingham  and  all  its  lands  to  an 
hospital,  ere  that  fetch-and-carry  tell-tale  should  inherit 
an  acre  of  it. 

"  Had  he  but  a  child,"  said  the  unfortunate  wife,  "  or 
had  thatluckless  infant  survived,  it  would  be  some  motive 
for  living  and  for  exertion.  But  heaven  has  denied  us 
a  blessing  which  we  have  not  deserved." 

Such  complaints,  in  varied  form,  but  turning  frequently 
on  the  same  topic,  filled  the  letters  which  passed  from 
the  spacious  but  melancholy  halls  of  Willingham,  to  the 
quiet  and  happy  parsonage  at  Knocktarlitie.  Years 
meanwhile  rolled  on  amid  these  fruitless  repinings.  John 
Dukfe  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich  died  in  the  year  1743, 
universally  lamented,  but  by  none  more  than  by  the  But- 
lers, to  whom  his  benevolence  had  been  so  distinguished. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Duke  Archibald,  with 
whom  they  had  not  the  same  intimacy ;  but  who  continued 
the  protection  which  his  brother  had  extended  towards  them* 
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This,  indeed,  became  more  necessary  than  ever ;  for, 
after  the  breaking>oat  and  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  the  peace  of  the  country,  adjacent  to  the  High- 
lands, was  considerably  disturbed.  Marauders,  or  men 
that  had  been  driven  to  that  desperate  mode  of  life,  quar- 
tered themselves  in  the  fastnesses  nearest  to  the  Low- 
lands, which  were  their  scene  of  plunder ;  and  there  is 
scarce  a  glen  in  the  romantic  and  now  peaceable  High- 
lands of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Dunbartonshire,  where  one 
or  more  did  not  take  up  their  residence. 

The  prime  pest  of  me  parish  of  Knocktarlitie  was  a 
certain  Donfacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh,  or  Black  Duncan  the 
Mischievous,  whom  we  have  already  casually  mentioned.' 
This  feUow  had  been  originally  a  tinkler  or  caird^  many 
of  whom  stroll  about  these  districts  ;  but  when  all  .police 
was  disorganized  by  the  civil  war,  he  threw,  up  his  pro- 
fession, and  from  half  thief  became  whole'  robber ;  and 
being  generally  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  active  young 
fellows,  and  he  himself  artful,  bold,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  passes,  be  plied  his  new  profession  with  emolu- 
ment to  himself,  and  inBnite  plague  to  the  country. 

All  were  convinced  that  Duncan  of  Knock  could  have 
put  down  his  namesake  Donacha  any  morning  he  had  a 
mind ;  for  there  were  in  the  parish  a  set  of  stout  young 
men,  who  had  joined  Argyle's  banner  in  the  war  under 
his  old  friend,  and  behaved  very  well  upon  several  occa- 
sions. And  as  for  their  leader,  as  no  one  doubted  his 
courage,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Donacha  had 
found  out  the  mode  of  conciliating  his  favour,  a  thing  not 
very  uncommon  in  that  age  and  country.  This  was  the 
more  readily  believed,  as  David  Deans's  cattle  (being 
the  property  of  the  Duke)  were  left  untouched,  when 
the  minister's  cows  were  carried  off  by  the  thieves. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  same  act  of 
rapine,  and  the  cattle  were  in  the  act  of  being  driven 
off,  when  Butler,  laying  his  profession  aside  in  a  case  oi 
such  necessity,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  of  his 
neighbours,  and  rescued  the  creagh,  an  exploit  at  which 
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Deans  attended  io  person,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
old  age,  mounted  on  a  Highland  pony,  and  girded  with  an 
old  broadsword,  likening  himself  (for  he  failed  not  to  ar- 
rogate the  whole  merit  of  the  expedition)  to  Datid,  the 
son  of  Jesse,  when  he  recovered  the  spoil  of  Ziklag  from 
the  Amalekites.  This  spirited  behaviour  had  so  far  a 
good  effect,  that  Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh  kept  his  dis- 
tance for  some  time  to  come ;  and,  though  bis  distant 
exploits  were  frequently  spoken  of,  he  did  not  exercise 
any  depredations  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  and  to  be  heard  of  occasionally,  until 
the  year  1751,  when,  if  the  fear  of  the  second  David  had 
kept  him  in  check,  fate  released  him  from  that  restraint, 
for  the  venerable  patriarch  of  St.  Leonard's  was  that  year 
gathered  to  his.  fathers. 

David  Deans  died  full  of  years  and  of  honour.  He  is 
believed,  for  the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  to 
have  lived  upwards  of  ninety  years ;  for  he  used  to  speak 
of  events,  as  falling  under  his  own  knowledge,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bothwell-Bridge. 
It  was  said  that  he  even  bore  arms  there ;  for  once,  when 
a  drunken  Jacobite  laird  wished  for  a  Bothwell-Brigg 
whig,  that  "  he  might  stow  the  lugs  out  of  his .  head," 
David  informed  him  with  a  peculiar  austerity  of  counte- 
nance, that  if  he  liked  to  try  such  a  prank,  there  was  one 
at  his  elbow ;  and  it  required  the  interference  of  Butler 
to  preserve  the  peace. 

He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  daughter,  thank- 
ful for  all  the  blessings  which  Providence  had  vouchsafed 
to  him  while  in  this  valley  of  strife  and  toil — and  thank- 
ful also  for  the  trials  he  had  been  visited  with ;  having 
found  them,  he  said,  needful  to  mortify  that  spiritual  pride 
and  confidence  in  his  own  gifts,  wlrich  was  the  ride  on 
which  the  wily  Enemy  did  most  sorely  beset  him.  He 
prayed  in  the  most  affecting  manner  for  Jeanie,  her 
husband,  and  her  family,  and  that  her  afibctionate  duty 
to  the  puir  auld  man  might  purchase  her  length  of  days 
here  and  happiness  hereafter ;  then,  in  a  pathetic  petition, 
too  weD  understood  by  those  who  knew  his  family  cir- 
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cumstances,  he  besoagbt  the  Shepherd  of  souls,  'while 
gathering  his  flock,  not  to  forget  the  little  one  that  had 
strayed  from  the  fold,  and  even  then  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  ravening  wolf.— ^He  prayed  for  the  national 
Jerusalena,  that  peace  might  be  in  her  land,  and  prosper- 
ity in  her  palaces — for  the  welfare  of  the  honourable 
House  of  Argyle,  and  for  the  conversion  of  Duncan  of 
Knockdunder.  After  this  he  was  silent,  being  exhaust-^ 
«d,  nor  did  he  again  utter  anything  distinctly.  He  was 
heard,  indeed,  to  matter  something  about  national  defec- 
tions, right-hand  extremes,  and  left-band  fallings-off ;  but, 
as  May  Hetlly  observed,  his  head  was  carried  at  the 
time :  and  it  is  probable  ti^t  these  expressions  occurred 
to  him  merely  out  of  general  habit,  and  that  he  died  in 
the  full  spirit  of  charity  with  all  men.  About  an  hour 
afterwards  he  slept  in  the  Lord. 

Notwithstanding  her  father's  advanced  age,  his  death 
was  a  severe  shock  to  Mrs.  Butler.  Much  of  her  time 
had  been  dedicated  to  attending  to  his  heahh  and  his 
wishes,  and  she  feh  as  if  part  of  her  business  in  the  world 
was  ended,  when  the  good  old  man  was  no  more.  His 
wealth,  which  came  nearly  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  in 
disposable  capital,  served  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  the  fam- 
ily at  the  Manse.  How  u>  dispose  of  this  sum  to  the  best 
advantage  of  his  family,  was  matter  of  anxious  considera- 
tion to  Butler. 

"  If  we  put  it  on  heritable  bond,  we  shall  maybe  lose 
the  interest;  for  there's  that  bond  over  Loimsbeck's 
land,  your  father  could  neither  get  principal  nor  interest 
for  it— If  we  bring  it  into  the  funds,  we  shall  maybe 
lose  the  principal  and  all,  as  many  did  in  the  South  Sea 
scheme.  The  little  estate  of  Craigsture  is  in  the  market 
— it  lies  within  two  miles  of  the  Manse,  and  Knock  says 
his  Grace  has  no  thought  to  buy  it.  But  they  ask  £2500, 
and  they  may  for  it  is  worth  the  money ;  and  were  I  to 
borrow  the  balance,  die  creditor  might  call  it  up  sud*^ 
denly,  or  in  case  of  my  death  my  family  might  be  dis- 
tressed." 
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<<  And  80,  if  we  had  mair  siller,  we  might  buj  that  bon- 
Die  pasture-ground,  where  the  grass  comes  so  early  ?" 
asked  Jeanie. 

'^ Certainly,  my  dear;  and  Knockdunder,  who  is  a 
good  judge  is  strongly  advising  me  to  it. — To  be  sure  it 
is  his  nephew  that  is  selling  it." 

^*  Aweel,  Reuben,"  said  Jeanie,  **  ye  maun  just  look 
up  a  text  in  scripture  as  ye  did  when  ye  wanted  siller 
before — just  look  up  a  text  in  the  bible." 

'^  Ah,  Jeanie,"  said  Butler^  laughing  and  pressing  her 
hand  at  the  same  time,  ^*  the  best  people  in  these  times 
can  only  work  miracles  once." 

^^  We  will  see,"  said  Jeanie  composedly ;  and  going 
to  the  closet  in  which  she  kept  her  honey,  her  sugar,  her 
pots  of  jelly,  her  vials  of  the  more  ordinary  medicines, 
and  which  served'  her,  in  short,  as  a  sort  of  store-room, 
she  jangled  vials  and  gallipots,  till,  from  out  the  darkest 
nook,  well  flanked  by  a  triple  row  of  bottles  and  jars, 
which  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  displacing,  she 
brought  a  cracked  brown  cann,  with  a  piece  of  leather 
tied  over  the  top.  Its  contents  seemed  to  be  written 
papers,  thrust  in  disorder  into  this  uncommon  secretaire. 
But  from  among  these  Jeanie  brought  an  old  clasped 
Bible,  which  had  been  David  Deans's  companion  in  his 
earlier  wanderings,  and  which  he  had  given  to  his  daugh- 
ter when  the  failure  of  his  eyes  had  compelled  him  to 
use  one  of  a  larger  print.  This  she  gave  to  Butler,  who 
had  been  looking  at  her  motions  with  some  surprise,  and 
desired  him  to  see  what  that  book  could  do  for  him.  He 
opened  the  clasps,  and  to  his  astonishment  a  parcel  of 
bfil.  bank-notes  dropped  out  from  betwixt  the  leaves, 
where  they  had  been  separately  lodged,  and  fluttered 
upon  the  floor.  ^^  I  didna  think  to  hae  tauld  you  o'  my 
wealth,  Reuben,"  said  his  wife,  smiling  at  his  surprise, 
"  till  on  my  death-bed,  or  maybe  cm  some  family  pinch  ; 
but  it  wad  be  better  laid  out  on  yon  bonny  grass-holms 
than  lying  useless  here  b  this  auld  pigg*" 
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"  How  on  earth  came  ye  by  that  »iUer,  Jeaim  ?— Why, 
here  is  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  Buller,  Hfling 
up  and  counting  the  notes. 

"  If  it  were  ten  thousand,  it's,  a'  honestly  come  by," 
said  Jeanie ;  '^  and  troth  1  kenna  how  rauekle  there  is 
o't,  but  it's  a'  there  that  ever  I  got. — And  as  for  how  I 
came  by  it,  Reuben — it's  weel  come  by,  and  honestly, 
as  I  said  before — And  its  mair  folk's  secret  than  mine, 
or  ye  wad  hae  kenned  about  it  lang  syne ;  and  as  for 
ony  thing  else,  I  am  not  free  to  answer  mair  questions 
about  it,  and  ye  maun  just  ask  me  nane." 

"  Answer  me  but  one,"  said  Butler.  "  Is  it  all  freely 
and  indisputably  your  own  property,  to  dispose  of  it  as 
you  think  fit  ^ — Is  it  possible  no  one  has  a  claim  in  so 
large  a  sum  except  you  9" 

"  It  teas  mine,  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  I  like,"  answer^ 
ed  Jeanie  ;  "  and  I  have  disposed  of  it  already,  for  now 
it  is  yours,  Reuben — You  are  Bible  Butler  now,  as  weel 
as  your  forbear,  that  my  puir  father  had  sie  an  ill  will  at. 
Only,  if  ye  like,  I  wad  wish  Femie  to  get  argude  share 
o't  when  we  are  gane." 

"  Certainly,  ^t  shall  be  as  you  chobse— But  who  on 
earth  ever  pitched  on  such  a  Indiug-place  for  temporal 
treasures  9" 

'^  That  is  just  ain  o'  my  oM-iasluoQed  ^tes,  as  you  ca' 
them,  Reuben.  I  thought  if  Donacha  Dbu  was  to  make 
an  outbreak  upon  us,  the  Bible  was  the  last  thing  in  the 
house  he  wad  meddle  wi'-r—but  an  ony  nliair  siller  should 
drap  in,  as  it  is  not  unlikely,  I  shall  e'en  pay  it  ower  to 
you,  and  ye  may  lay  it  out  your  ain  way«" 

''  And  I  positively  must  not  ask  you  how  you  have 
come  by  all  this  money  9"  said  the  clergyman. 

*^  Indeed,  Reuben,  you  must  iM>t  f  for  if  you  were  ask-^ 
ing  me  very  sair,  I  wad  maybe  tell  you,  and  then  I  am 
sure  1  woiild  do  WFong." 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Butler,  '<  is  it  anything  that  distress* 
es  your  own  mind  9" 

"  There  is  baith  weal  and  woe  come  aye  wi'  warld's 
gear.  Reuben  ;  but  ye  maun  ask  me  naething  mair — This 
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dller  binds  ine  to  naethmg,  and  can  never  be  speered 
back  again." 

^*  Surely,''  said  Mr.  Butler  when  he  had  again  counted 
over  the  money,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the  notes 
were  real,  "  there  was  never  man  in  the  world  had  a 
wife  like  mine. — a  blessing  seems  to  follow  her." 

"  Never,"  said  Jeanie,  "  since  the  enchanted  princess  in 
the  bairns'  fairy  tale,  that  kamed  gold  n6bles  out  o'  the 
tae  side  of  her  haffit  locks,  and  Dutch  dollars  out  o'  the 
tother.  But  gang  away  now,  minister,  and  put  by  the 
siller,  and  dinna  keep  the  notes  wampishing  in  your  hand 
that  gate,  or  I  shall  wish  them  in  the  brown  pigg  again, 
for  fear  we  get  a  black  cast  about  them — we're  ower 
near  the  hills  in  these  times  to  be  thought  to  bae  siller  in 
the  house.  And  besides,  ye  maun  gree  wi'  Knock- 
dunder,  that  has  the  selling  o'  the  lands ;  and  dinna  you 
be  simple  and  let  him  ken  o'  this  windfa',  but  keep  bim 
to  the  very  lowest  penny,  as  if  ye  had  to  borrow  siller  to 
make  the  price  up." 

In  the  last  admonition  Jeanie  showed  distinctly,  that, 
although  she  did  not  understand  how  to  secure  the  money 
which  came  into  her  hands  otherwise  than  by  saving  and 
hoarding  it,  yet  she  had  some  part  of  her  father  David's 
shrewdness,  even  upon  worldly  subjects.  And  Reuben 
Butler  was  a  prudent  man,  and  went  and  did  even  as  his 
wife  had  advised  him. 

The  news  quickly  went  abroad  into  the  parish,  that 
the  minister  had  bought  Craigsture  ;  and  some  wished 
him  joy,  and  some  "  were  sorry  it  had  gane  out  of  the 
auld  name."  However,  his  clerical  brethren  understand- 
ing that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Edinburgh 
about  the  ensuing  Whitsunday,  to  get  together  David 
Dcans's  cash  to  make  up  the  purchase-money  of  his  new 
acquisition,  took  the  opportunity  to  name  him  thdir  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Assembly,  or  Convocadon  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  which  takes  place  usually  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  May. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

But  who  is  this  T  what  thing  of  tea  or  land — 
Female  of  fex  it  teems— 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  g%jf 
Comes  this  way  sailinr  T 

MiUm, 

Not  long  after  the  incident  of  the  Bible  and  the  bank 
notes,  Fortune  showed  that  she  could  surprise  Mrs.  But* 
ler  as  well  as  her  husband.  The  minister,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  various  pieces  of  business,  which  his  un- 
wonted visit  to  Edinburgh  rendered  necessary,  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  setting  out  from  home  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  February,  concluding  justly,  that  he 
would  find  the  space  betwixt  his  departure  and  the  term 
of  Whitsunday  (24tb  May)  short  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  forward  those  various  debtors  of  old  David 
Deans,  out  of  whose  purses  a  considerable  part'  of  the 
price  of  his  new  purchase  was  to  be  made  good. 

Jeanie  was  thus  in  the  unwonted  situation  of  inhabiting 
a  lonely  house  ;  and  she  felt  yet  more  solitary  from  the 
death  of  the  good  old  man,  who  used  to  divide  her  cares 
with  her  husband.  Her  children  were  her  principal  re- 
source, and  to  them  she  paid  constant  attention. 

It  happened,  a  day  or  two  after  Butler's  departure, 
that,  while  she  was  engaged  in  some  donnestic  duties,  she 
heard  a  dispute  among  the  young  folk,  which,  being 
maintained  with  obstinacy,  appeared  to  call  for  her  inter- 
ference. All  came  to  their  natural  umpire  with  their 
complaints.  Femie,  not  yet  ten  y^ars  old,  charged 
Davie  and  Rubie  with  an  attempt  to  take  away  her  book 
by  force  ;  and  David  and  Reuben  replied,  the  elder, 
"  That  it  was  not  a  book  for  Femie  to  read,"  and  Reu 
ben,  "  That  it  was  about  a  bad  woman." 
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"  Where  did  ye  get  the  book,  ye  little  hempie  V*  said 
Mrs.  Butler.  *'  How  dare  ye  touch  papa's  books  when 
he  is  away  ^" 

But  the  little  lady,  holding  fast  a  sheet  of  crumpled 
paper,  declared,  '^ It  was  nane  o'  papa's  books,  and  May 
Hettley  had  taken  it  off  the  rauckle  cheese  which  came 
from  Inverary  ;"  for,  as  was  very  natural  to  suppose,  a 
friendly  intercourse,  with  interchange  of  mutual  civilities, 
was  kept  up  from  time  to  time  between  Mrs.  Dolly  Dut- 
ton,  now  Mrs.  MacCorkindale,  and  her  former  friends. 

Jeanie  took  the  subject  of  contention  out  of  the  child's 
band,  to  satisfy  herself  of  the  propriety  of  her  studies  ; 
but  how  much  was  she  struck  when  she  read  upon  the 
title  of  tne  broadside-sheet,  "  The  last  Speech,  Confes- 
sion, and  Dying  Words  of  Margaret  MacCraw,  or  Mur- 
dockson,  executed  on  Harabee-hill,  near  Carlisle,  the  — 
of—*  1737."  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  papers  which 
Archibald  had  bought  at  Longtown,  when  he  monopolized 
the  pedlar's  stock,  which  DoUy  had  thrust  into  her  trunk 
out  of  sheer  economy.  One  or  two  copies,  it  seems,  had 
remained  in  her  repositories  at  Inverary,  till  she  chanced 
to  need  them  in  packing  a  cheese,  which,  as  a  very  supe- 
rior production,  was  sent,  in  the  way  of  civil  challenge, 
to  the  dairy  at  Knocktarlitie. 

The  title  of  this  paper,  so  strangely  fallen  into  the  very 
hands  from  which i  in  well-meant  respect  to  her  feelings, 
it  had  been  so  long  detained,  was  of  itself  sufficiently 
startling  ;  but  the  narrative  itself  was  so  interesting,  that 
Jeanie,  shaking  herself  loose  from  the  children,  ran  up 
•tpirs  to  her  own  apartment,  and  bolted  the  door,  to  peruse 
H  without  interruption. 

The  narrative,  which  appeared  to  have  been  drawn 
up,  or  at  least  corrected,  by  the  ciergyman  who  attended 
this  unhappy  woman,  stated  the  crime,  for  which  she 
suffered  to  have  been  ''  her  active  part  in  that  atrocious 
robbery  and  murder,  committed  near  two  years  since 
near  Haltwhistle,  for  .  which  the  notorious  Frank  Levitt 
was  committed  for  trial  at  Lancaster  assizes.  It  was 
supposed  the  evidence  of  the  accomplice,  Thomas  Tuck, 
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eomnxHily  called  Tyburn  Tom,  npon  wbicb  the  woman 
had  been  convicted,  would  weigb  equally  heavy  against 
him  ;  altbough  many  were  ioclined  to  thmk  it  was  Tuck 
himself  who  had  struck  the  fatal  Mow,  according  to  the 
dying  statement  of  Meg  Murdockson." 

After  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  crime  for  wbicb 
she  suffered,  there  was  a  brief  sketch  of  Margaret's  life. 
It  was  stated,  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman  by  birth,  and 
married  a  soMier  in  the  Cameronian  regiment — that  she 
long  followed  the  camp,  and  had  doubtless  acquired,  in 
fields  of  battle,  and  similar  scenes,  that  ferocity  and  lov« 
of  plunder  for  which  she  had  been  afterwards  distinguish^ 
ed^hat  her  husband,  having  obtained  bis  disctrarge 
became  servant  to  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  high  situa 
tioQ  and  character  in  Lincolnshire,  and  that  she  acquirec 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  that  honourable  family 
She  had  lost  thb  noany  years  after  her  husband's  death 
it  was  stated,  in  consequence  of  conniving  at  the  irregu  . 
larities  of  her  daughter  with  the  heir  of  the  family,  added 
to  the  suspicions  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  a 
child,  which  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  met  with  foul 
play,  in  order  to  preserve,  ii  possible,  the  girl's  reputa- 
tion. After  this,  she  bad  led  a  wandering  hfe  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  under  colour  sometimes  of  telling 
fortunes,  sometimes  of  driving  a  trade  in  smuggled  wares, 
but,  in  fact,  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  occasionally  ac- 
tively joining  in  the  expk>its  by  which  they  were  obtained. 
Many  of  her^  crimes  she  had  boasted  of  after  convictbn, 
and  there  was  one  circumstance  for  which  she  seemed  to 
feel  a  mixture  of  joy  and  occasional  compunction.  When 
she  was  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  during  the 
preceding  summer,  a  girl,  who  had  been  seduced  by  one 
of  her  confederates,  was  intrusted  to  her  charge,  and  in 
her  house  delivered  of  a  male  infant.  Her  daughter, 
whose  mind  was  in  a  state  of  derangement  ever  since  she 
had  lost  her  own  child,  according  to  the  criminal's  ac- 
count, carried  off  th«  poor  girl's  infant,  taking  it  for  her 
24    VOL.  II. 
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owo,  of  the  reality  of  whose  death  she  at  times  could  not 
be  persuaded. 

Margaret  Murdocksou  stated,  that  she,  for  some  time, 
believed  her  daughter  had  actually  destroyed  the  iufani 
in  her  mad  fits,  and  that  she  gave  the  father  to  under- 
stand so,  but  afterwards  leartoed  that  a  female  stroller  had 
got  it  from  her.  She  showed  some  compunction  at  hav- 
ing separated  mother  and  child,  especially  as  the  mother 
had  nearly  suffered  death,  being  condemned,  on  the 
Scotch  law,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her  mfant.  When 
it  was  asked,  what  possible  interest  she  could  have  had 
ia  exposing  the  unfortunate  girl  to  suffer  for  a  crime 
she  had  not  committed,  she  asked,  if  they  thought  she 
was  going  to  put  her  own  daughter  into  trouble  to  save 
another  9  she  did  not  know  what  tbe  Scotch  law  would 
have  done  to  her  for  carrying  the  child  away.  This  an- 
swer was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  clergyman,  and 
lie  discovered,  by  dose  examination,  that  she  had  a  deep 
and  revengeful  hatred  against  the  young  person  whom 
she  had  thus  injured.  But  the  paper  intimated,  that, 
whatever  besides  she  had  communicated  upon  this  sub- 
ject, was  confided  by  her  io  private  to  the  worthy  and 
reverend  archdeacon  who  had  bestowed  such  particular 
pains  in  affording  her  spiritual  assistance.  The  broad- 
side went  on  to  intimate,  that,  after  her  execution,  of 
which  the  particulars  were  given,  her  daughter,  the  in- 
sane person  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  who  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Madge  Wildfire,  had 
been  very  ill  used  by  the  populace,  under  the  belief  that 
slie  was  a  sorceress,  and  an  accomplice  in  her  mother's 
crknes,  and  had  been  with  difficulty  ^rescued  by  tbfe 
prompt  interference  of  the  police. 

Such  (for  we  omit  moral  reflections,  and  all  that  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  the  explanation  of  our  story)  was 
the  tenor  of  the  broadside.  To  Mrs.  Butler  it  contain- 
ed intelligence  of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  seemed 
to  afford  tbe  most  unequivocal  proof  of  her  sister's  inno- 
cence respecting  the  crime  for  which  she  had  so  nearly 
suffered.     It  Is  true,  neither  she    nor  her  husband,  nor 
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even  her  father,  had  erer  believed  her  capable  of  toucb^ 
ing  her  infant  with  an  unkind  band  when  in  possession  of 
her  reason ;  but  there  was  a  darkness  on  the  subject, 
and  what  might  have  happened  in  a  moment  of  insanity 
was  dreadful  to  think  upon.  Besides,  whatever  was  their 
own  conviction,  they  had  no  means  of  establishing  Effie's 
innocence  to  the  world,  which,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
this  fugitive  publication,  was  now  at  length  completely 
manifested  by  the  dying  confession  of  the  person  chiefly 
interested  in  concealing  it. 

After  thanking  God  for  a  discovery  so  dear  to  her  feel- 
ings, Mrs.  Butler  began  to  consider  what  use  she  should 
make  of  it.  To  have  shown  it  to  her  husband  would 
have  been  her  first  impulse,  but,  besides  that  he  was  ab- 
sent from  home,  and  the  matter  too  delicate  to  be  the 
subject  of  correspondence  by  an  indifferent  pen  woman, 
Mrs.  Butler  recollected  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  the 
information  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  occa- 
sion, and  that,  adhering  to  the  rule  which  she  had  con- 
sidered as  most  advisable,  she  had  best  transmit  the 
information  immediately  to  her  sister,  and  leave  her  to 
adjust  with  her  husband  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Accordingly,  she  despatched  a 
special  messenger  to  Glasgow,  with  a  packet,  inclosing 
the  confession  of  Margaret  Murdockson,  addressed,  as 
usual,  under  cover,  to  Mr.  Whiterose  of  York.  She  ex- 
pected, with  anxiety,  an  answer,  but  none  arrived  in  the 
usual  course  of  post,  and  she  was  left  to  imagine  how 
many  various  causes  might  account  for  Lady  Staunton's 
silence.  She  began  to  be  half  sorry  that  she  had  parted 
with  the  printed  paper,  both  for  fear  of  its  having  fallen 
into  bad  hands,  and  from  the  desire  of  regaining  the 
document,  which  might  be  essential  to  establish  her  sister's 
innocence.  She  was  even  doubting  whether  she  bad  not 
better  commit  the  whole  matter  to  her  husband's  consid- 
eration, when  other  incidents  occurred  to  divert  her  pur- 
pose. 

Jeanie  (she  is  a  favourite,  and  we  beg  her  pardon  for 
still  using  the  familiar  title)  had  walked  down  to  the  sea* 
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eide  with  her  children  one  moroiog  after  breakfast,  when 
the  boys,  whose  sight  was  more  discrimioatiag  than  her's, 
exclaimed,  that  ^'  the  Captain's  coach  and  six  was  com- 
ing right  for  the  shore,  with  ladies  in  it."  Jeanie  in- 
stinctively bent  her  eyes  on  the  approaching  boat,  and 
became  soon  sensible  that  there  were  two  females  in  the 
stem,  seated  beside  the  gracious  Duncan,  who  acted  as 
pilot.  It  was  a  point  of  politeness  to  walk  towards  the 
landing-place,  in  order  to  receive  them,  especially  as  she 
saw  that  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder  was  upon  honour 
and  ceremony*  His  piper  was  in  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
sending  forth  music,  of  which  one  half  sounded  the  bet- 
ter that  the  other  was  drowned  by  the  waves  and  the 
breeze.  Moreover,  be  himself  had  bis  brigadier,  wig 
newly  frizzed,  his-  bonnet  (he  had  abjured  the  cocked 
hat)  decorated  with  ^int  George's  red  cross,  his  uniform 
mounted  as  a  captain  of  militia,  the  Duke's  flag  with  the 
boar's  head  dis|dayed — all  intimated  parade  and  gala. 

As  Mrs.  Butler  approached  the  landing-place,  she  ob- 
served the  Captain  hand  the  ladies  ashore  with  marks  of 
great  attention ;  and  the  parties  advanced  towards  her,  the 
Captain*  a  few  steps  before  the  two  ladies,  of  whom  the 
taller  and  elder  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  who 
seemed  to  be  an  attendant  or  servant. 

As  they  met,  Duncan,  in  his  best,  most  important,  and 
deepest  tone  of  Highland  civility,  '<  pegged  leave  to  in- 
troduce to  Mrs.  Putler,  Liady — eh— eh — I  hae  forgotten 
your  leddyship's  name!" 

"  Never  mind  my  name,  sir,"  said  the  lady;  "  I  trust 

Mrs.  Butler  will  be  at  no  foss.     The  Duke's  letter" 

And,  as  she  observed  Mrs.  Butler  fook  confused,  she  said 
again  to  Duncan,  something  sharfdy,  <^  Did  you  not  send 
the  letter  last  night,  sir  ?" 

*Mb  troth  and  I  didna,  and  I  crave  your  leddyship's 
pardon  ;  but  you  see,  matam,  I  thought  it  would  do  as 
weel  to-tay,  piecause  Mrs.  Putler  is  never  taen  out  o'  sorts 
—never — and  the  coach  was  out  fishing — and  the  gig  was 
gaen  to  Greenock  for  a  cag  of  prandy-— and— — 'Put 
here's  his  Grace's  letter." 
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^'  Give  it  me,  sir,"  said  tbe  lady,  taking  it  out  of  his 
haad  ;  ^^  since  you  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  do 
nie  the  favour  to  send  it  before  me,  I  will  deliver  it  my- 
self." 

Mrs.  Butler  looked  with  great  attention,  and  a  certain 
dubious  feeling  of  deep  interest,  on  the  lady,  who  thus 
expressed  herself  with  authority  over  the  man  of  author^ 
ity,  and  to  whose  mandates  he  seemed  to  submit,«resigning 
the  lettler  with  a  *^  Just  as  your  leddyship  is  pleased  to 
order  it," 

The  lady  was  rather  above  tbe  middle  size,  beautifully 
made,  though  something  embonpoinij  with  a  hand  and 
arm  exquisitely  formed.  •  Her  manner  was  easy,  digni- 
fied, and  commanding,  and  seemed  to  evince  high  birth 
and  the  habits  of  elevated  society.  She  wore  a  travel- 
ling dress— *a  grey  beaver  hat^  and  a  veil  of  Flanders 
lace.  Two  footmen,  in  rich  liveries,  who  got  out  of  the 
barge,  and  lifted  out  a  trunk  and  portmanteau,  appeared 
to  belong  to  her  suite. 

"  As  you  did  not  receive  the  letter,  madam,  which 
should  have  served  for  my  introduction — for  I  presume 
you  are  Mrs.  Butler — I  will  not  present  it  to  you  till  you 
are  so  good  as  to  admit  me  into  your  house  without  it." 

"  To  pe  sure,  matam,"  said  Knockd under,  "  ye  canna 
doubt  Mrs.  Putler  will  do  that. — Mrs.  Putler,  this  is 
Lady — Lady — these  tamn'd  southern  names  rin  out  o' 
my  head  like  a  stane  trowling  down  hill — put  I  pelie^e, 
she  is  a  Scottish  woman  pom — the  mair  our  credit — and 
I  presume  her  leddyship  is  of  the  bouse  of " 

"  The  Duke  of  Argyle  knows  my  family  very  well, 
sir,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  designed  to 
silence  Duncan,  or,  at  any  rate,  which  had  that  effect 
completely. 

There  was  something  about  the  whole  of  this  stranger's 
address,  and  tone  and  manner,  which  acted  upon  Jeanie's 
feelings  like  tlie  illusions  of  a  dream,  that  teaze  us  with 
a  puzzling  approach  to  reality.  Something  there  was  of 
her  sister  in  the  gait  and  manner  of  the  strangei;,  as  weU 
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as  k  tbe  soosd  of  her  voice,  and  sometfaiflg  abo,  when, 
Hfting  her  veil,  she  showed  features,  to  which,  changed  as 
they  were  in  expression  and  complexion,  she  could  not 
but  attach  many  remembrances. 

The  stranger  was  turned  of  thirty  certainly  ;  but  so 
well  were  her  personal  diarms  assisted  by  the  power  of 
dress^  and  arrangement  of  ornament,  that  she  might  well 
have  passed  for  one-and^tweitty.  And  her  behaviour  was 
so  steady  and  so  composed,  that,  as  often  as  Mr^.  Butler 
perceived  anew  som^  point  of  resemblance  to  her  unfor- 
tunate sister,  so  often  the  sustained  self-command  and 
absolute  composure  of  the  stranger  destroyed  the  ideas 
which  began  to  arise  in  her  imagination.  She  led  the 
way  silently  towards  the  Manse,  lost  in  a  confusbn  of  re- 
flections, and  trusting  the  letter  *with  which  she  was  to  be 
there  intrusted,  would  afford  her  satisfactory  explanation 
of  what  was  a  most  puzzling  and  embarrassing  scene. 

The  kdy  maintained  in  the  meanwhile  the  manners  of 
a  stranger  of  rank.  She  admired  the  various  points  of 
view  like  one  who  has  studied  nature,,  and  the  best  repre- 
sentations of  an.  At  length  she  took  notice  of  the 
children. 

^'  These  are  two  fine  young  mountaineers — ^Your's, 
niadam,  I  presume  1" 

Jeanie  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  stranger  sighed, 
and  sighed  once  more  as  they  were  presented  to  her  by 
name. 

<<  Come  here,  Femie,"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  '^  and  hold 
your  head  up." 

<<  What  is  your  daughter's  name,  madam  ?"  said  the 
lady. 

'<  Euphemia,  madam,''  answered  Mrs.  Butler. 

"  1  thought  the  ordinary  Scottish  contraction  of  the 
name  had  been  Effie,"  replied  the  stranger  in  a  tone 
which  went  to  Jeanie's  heart ;  for  in  that  single  word 
there  was  more  of  her  sist^ — more  of  lang  syne  ideas-*- 
than  in  all  the  reminiscences  which  her  own  heart  had 
anticipated,  or  the  features  and  manner  of  the  stranger 
had  suggested. 
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When  diey  reached  tbe  AltDse,  die  lady  gav^  Mrs. 
Butler  tbe  letter  which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  Knockdunder ;  aiul  as  she  gave  it  she  pressed  her 
hand,  adding  aloud,  ^^  Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  get  me  a  little  milk." 

"  And  me  a  drap  of  tbe  grey-peard,  if  you  please, 
Mrs.  Putler/'  added  Duncan. 

Mrs*  Butler  withdrew,  but  deputmg  to  May  HeUley 
and  to  David  the  supply  of  tbe  strangers'  wants,  she 
hastened  into  her  own  room  to  read  the  letter,  Tbe  en- 
velope was  addressed  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  band,  and 
requested  Mrs.  Butler's  attentions  and  civility  to  a  lady 
of  rank,  a  particular  friend  of  his  late  broUier,  Lady 
Staunton  of  Willingham,  wlio  being  recommetided  to 
drink  goats^  whey  by  the  physicians,  was  to  honour  the 
Lodge  at  Roseneath  with  her  residence,  while  her  bus- 
band  made  a  short  tour  in  Scotland.  But  within  the 
same^cover,  which  had  been  given  to  Lady  Staunton  un- 
sealed, was  a  letter  from  that  lady,  intended  to  prepare 
her  sister  for  meeting  her,  and  which,  but  for  the  Cap- 
tain's negligence,  she  ought  to  have  received  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  It  stated  that  the  news  in  Jeanie's  last 
letter  had  been  so  interesting  to  her  husband,  that  be  was 
determined  to  inquire  farther  into  the  confession  made 
at  Carlisle,  and  the  fate  of  that  poor  innocent,  and  that, 
as  he  had  been  in  some  degree  successful,. she  bad,  by 
the  most  earnest  entreaties,  extorted  rather  than  obtained 
his  permission,  under  promise  of  observing  tbe  most  strict 
incognito,  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  her  sister,  or  in 
her  neighbourhood,  while  he  was  prosecuting  researches, 
to  which  (though  it  appeared  to  her  very  vainly)  he 
seemed  to  attach  some  hopes  of  success. 

There  was  a  postscript,  desiring  that  Jeani^  would  trust 
to  Lady  S,  the  management  of  their  intercourse,  and  be 
content  with  assenting  to  what  she  should  propose.  Af- 
ter reading  and  again  reading  the  letter,  Mrs.  Butler  burr 
ried  down  stairs,  divided  betwixt  tbe  fear  of  betraying 
her  secret,  and  tbe  desire  to  throw  herself  upon  her  sis 
ter's  neck.     Effie  received  her  with  a  glance  at  once 
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affectionate  and  cautionary,  and  imiQediateljr  proceeded 
to  speak. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Mr. ,  Captain ,  thi« 

gentleman^  Mra.  Botler,  that  if  you  couM  accommodate 
me  with  an  apartment  in  your  house,  and  a  place  for  Ellis 
to  sleep,  and  for  the  two  men,  it  would  suit  me  better  than 
the  Lodge,  which  his  Grace  has  so  kindly  placed  at  my 
disposal.  I  am  advised  I  should  reside  as  near  where 
.  the  goats  feed  as  possible." 

**  I  have  peen  assuring  my  lady,  Mrs.  Putlef,"  said 
Duncan,  ^'  that. though  it  could  not  discommode  you  to 
receive  any  of  his  Grace's  visiters  or  mine,  yet  she  had 
mooch  peuer  stay  at  the  Lodge  ;  and  for  the  gaits,  the 
creatures  can  be  fetched  there,  in  respect  it  is  mair  fitting 
tliey  suld  wdt  upon  her  leddyship,  than  she  upon  the  like 
of  them." 

"  By  no  means  derange  the  goats  for  me,"  said  Lady 
Staunton ;  '<  I  am  certain  the  milk  must  be  much  better 
here."  And  this  she  said  with  languid  negligence,  as  one 
whose  slightest  intimation  of  humour  is  to  bear  down  all 
argument. 

Mrs.  Butler  hastened  to  intimate,  that  her  house,  such 
as  it  was,  was  heartily  at  the  disposal  of  Lady  Staunton ; 
but  the  Captain  continued  to  remonstrate. 

"  The  Duke,"  be  said,  "  had  written" 

"  I  will  settle  all  that  with  his  Grace" 

^^  And  there  were  the  things  had  been  sent  down  frae 
Glasco" 

"  Anything  necessary  might  be  sent  over  to  the  Par- 
sonage— She  would  beg  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Butler  to 
show  her  an  apartment,  and  of  the  Captain  to  have  her 
trunks,  8cc.  sent  over  from  Roseneath." 

So  she  curtsied  off  poor  Duncan,  who  departed,  say- 
ing in  bis  secret  soul,  <<  Cot  tamn  her  English  impu- 
dence I — she  takes  possession  of  the  minister's  house  as 
an  it  were  her  ain — and  speaks  to  shentlemens  as  if  they 
were  pounden  servants,  an  pe  tamn'd  to  her ! — And 
there's  the  deer  that  was  shot  too — but  we  will  send  it 
ower  to  the  Manse,  wbijk  will  be  put  civil,  seeing  I  hae 
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prougfat  worthy  Mrs.  Puder  sic  a  flidanahby."-— And 
with  these  kind  intentions,  be  went  to  the  shore  to  give 
his  orders  accordingly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  meeting  of  the  sisters  was  as 
affectionate  as  it  was  extraordinary,  and  each  evinced  her 
feelings  b  the  way  ]m>per  to  her  character.  Jeanie  was 
so  much  overcome  by  wonder,  and  even  by  awe,  that 
her  feelings  were  deep,  stunning,  and  almost  overpower- 
ing. Effie,  on  the  other  hand,  wept,  laughed,  sobbed, 
screamed,  and  clapped*  her  hands  for  joy,  all  in  the  space 
of  five  minuteS)  giving  way  at  once,  and  without  reserve, 
to  a  natural  excessive  vivacity  of  temper,  which  no  one, 
however,  knew  better  how  to  restrain  under  the  rules  of 
artificial  breeding. 

After  an  hour  had  passed  like  a  moment  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  mutual  affection.  Lady  Staunton  observed 
the  Captain  walking  with  impatient  steps  below  the  win- 
dow. ^'  That  tiresome  Highland  fool  has  returned  upon 
our  hands,"  she  said.  "  1  will  pray  him  to  grace  us  with 
his  absence." 

^'  Hout  no  !  bout  no !"  said  Mrs.  Butler,  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty  ;  <<  ye  mauna  affiront  the  Captain." 

"  Affront  9"  said  Lady  Staunton  ;  •'no  body  is  ever 
affi*onted  at  what  I  do  or  say,  my  dear.  However,  I  will 
endure  him,  since  yoO  think  it  proper." 

The  Captain  was  accordingly  graciously  requested  by 
Lady  Staunton  to  remain  during  dinner.-  During  this 
visit  his  studious  and  punctilious  complaisance  towards 
ihe  lady  of  rank  was  happily  contrasted  by  the  cavalier 
air  of  civil  familiarity  in  which  he  indulged  towards  the 
minister's  wife. 

'•  1  have  n<^  been  able  to  persuade  Mrs,  Butler*"  said 
Lady  Staunton  to  the  Captain,  during  the  interval  when 
Jeanie  had  left  the  parlour,  *'  to  let  me  talk  of.  making 
any  recompense  for  storming  her  bouse,  and  garrisoning 
it  in  the  way  I  have  done." 

'•  Doubtless,  matam,"  said  the  Captain,  **  it  wad  ill 
pecome  Mrs.  Putler,  wbe  is  a  very  decent  pody,  tomake 
any  such  sharge  to  a  lady  who  comes  from  my  house,  or 
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bis  Grrace's,  which  is  the  same  thing. — And,  speaking  of 
garrisons,  in  the  year  forty-6ve;  I  was  pobt  with  a  garri- 
son of  twenty  of  my  lads,  in  the  house  of  Inver-Garry, 
whilk  had  near  been  anhappily  for" 

"  I  teg  your  pardon,  sir — but  I  wish  I  could  think  of 
some  way  of  indemnifying  this  good  lady." 

"  O,  no  need  of  intemnifying  at  all — no  trouble  for 
her,  nothing  at  all — So,  peing  in  the  house  of  Inver-Gar- 
ry, and  the  people  about  it  peing  uncanny,  I  doubted- the 
warst,  and" 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know,  sir,"  said  Lady  Staunton, 
"  if  any  of  these  two  lads,  these  young  Butlers,  I  mean, 
show  any  turn  for  the  army  ?" 

"  Could  not  say,  indeed,  my  leddy,"  replied  Knock- 
dunder— "  So,  I  knowing  the  people  to  be  unchancy,  and 
not  to  lippen  to,  and  hearing  a  pibroch  in  the  wood,  I  pe- 
gan  to  pid  my  lads  look  to  their  flints,  and  then" 

"  For,"  said  Lady  Staunton,  with  the  most  ruthless 
disregard  to  the  narrative  which  she  mahgled  by  these  in- 
terruptions, '^  if  that  should  be  the  case,  it  should  cost 
Sir  George  but  the  asking  a  pair  of  colours  for  one  of 
them  at  the  war-office,  since  we  have  always  supported 
government,  and  never  had  occasion  to  trouble  ministers." 

"  And  if  you  please,  ray  leddy,"  said  Duncan,  who 
began  to  find  some  savour  in  this  proposal,  ^^  as  I  bae  a 
braw  weel-grown  lad  of  a  nevoy,  ca'd  Duncan  MacGilli- 
gan,  that  is  as  pig  as  paith  the  Putler  pafms  putten .  the- 
getber.  Sir  George  could  ask  a  pair  for  him  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  wad  pe  put  ae  asking  for  a'."    . 

Lady  Staunton  only  answered  this  hint  with  a  well- 
bred  stare,  which  gave  no  sort  of  encouragement. 

Jeanie,  who  now  returned,  was  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  wonderful  difference  betwixt. the  helpless  and  despair- 
mg  girl  whom  she  had  seen  stretched  on  a  flock-bed  in  a 
dungeon,  expecting  a  violent  and  disgraceful  death,  and 
last  as  a  forlorn  exile  upon  the  midnight  beach,  with  the 
elegant,  well-bred,  beautiful  woman,  before  her.  The 
features,  now  that  her  sister's  veil  was  laid  aside,  did  not 
appear  so  extremely  different,  as  the  whole  manner,  ex- 
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pression,  look,  and  bearing.  In  outside  show,  Lady 
Staunton  seemed  completely  a  creature  too  soft  and  fair 
for  sorrow  to  have  touched ;  so  much  accustomed  to  have 
all  her  whims  complied  with  by  those  around  her,  that 
she  seemed  to  expect  she  should  even  be  saved  the  trou- 
ble of  forming  them  ;  and  so  totally  unacquainted  with 
contradiction,  that  she  did  not  even  use  the  tone  of  self- 
will,  since  to  breathe  a  wish  Was  to  have  it  fulfiUed.  She 
made  no  ceremony  of  ridding  herself  of  Duncan  as  soon 
as  the  evening  approached  ;  but  complimented  him  out 
of  the  house  under  pretext  of  fatigue,  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance* 

When  they  were  alone,  her  sister  could  not  befp  ex- 
pressing her  wonder  at  the  self-possession  with  which 
Lady  Staunton  sustained  her  part. 

*'  i  dare  say  you  are  surprised  at  it,"  said  Lady  Staun- 
ton, composedly  ;  "  for  you,  my  dear  Jeanie,  have  been 
truth  itself  from  your  cradle  upwards  ;  but  you  must  re- 
member that  I  am  a  liar  of  fifteen  years  standing,  and 
therefore  must  by  this  time  be  used  to  my  character." 

In  fact,  during  the  feverish  tumult  of  feelings  excited 
during  the  two  or  three  first  days,  Mrs.  Butler  thought 
lier  sister's  manner  Was  completely  contradictory  of  the 
desponding  tone  which  pervaded  her  correspondence. 
She  was  moved  to  tears,  indeed,  by  the  sight  of  her  fath- 
er's grave,  marked  by  a  modest  stone,  recording  his  piety 
and  integrity ;  but  lighter  impressions  and  associations 
had  also  power  over  her.  She  amused  herself  with  vis- 
iting the  dairy,  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  assistant, 
and  was  so  near  discovering  herself  to  May  Hettley,  by 
betraying  her  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  receipt 
for  Dunlop  cheese,  that  she  compared  herself  to  Bed- 
reddin  Hassan,  whom  the  vizier,  his  father-in-law,  discov- 
ered by  his  superlative  skill  in  composing  cream-tarls  with 
pepper  in  them.  But  when  the  novelty  of  such  avoca- 
tions ceased  to  amuse  her,  she  showed  to  her  sister  but 
too  plainly,  that  the *gaudy  colouring  with  which  she  veil- 
ed her  unhappiness  afibrded  as  little  real  comfort,  as  the 
gay  uniform  of  the  soldier  when  it  is  drawn  over  hi^  mor^^ 
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&1  wDuocL  There  were  moods  and  moments,  in  which 
her  despondence  seemed  to  exceed  even  that  which  ^e 
herself  had  described  in  her  letters,  and  which  too  well 
convinced  Mrs.  Butler  how  Uttle  her  Aster's  lot,  which  in 
appearance  was  so  brilliant,  was,  in  reality,  to  be  envied. 
There  was  one  source,  however,  from  which  Lady 
Staunton  derived  a  pure  degree  of  pleasure;  Gifted  in 
every  particular  with  a  higher  degree  of  imagination  than 
that  of  her  sister,  she  was  an  admirer  of  tbe'beauties  of 
nature,  a  taste  which  compensates  many  evils  to  those 
who  happen  to  enjoy  it.  Here  her  character  of  a  fine 
lady  stopped  short,  where  she  ought  to  have 

"  Scream'd  at  illi  deag^,  and  screecb'd  at  ilka  bowe, 
At  loud  at  afae  had  seen  tbe  wome-eow." 

On  the  contrary,  with  the  two  boys  for  her  guides,  she 
undertook  long  and  fatiguing  walks  among  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains,  to  visit  glens,  lakes,  water-falls,  or  what- 
ever scenes  of  natural  wonder  or  beauty  lay  concealed 
among  their  recesses.  It  is  Wordsworth,  I  think,  who, 
talking  of  an  old  man  under  difficulties,  remarks,  with  a 
sungular  attention  to  nature, 

** whether  it  was  care  that  spurred  hiniy 

''  God  only  knows  ;  but  to  tbe  very  last. 

He  bad  tbe  lightest  loot  in  Ennerdale.^ 

In  the  same  manner,  languid,  listless,  and  unhappy,  within 
doors,  at  times  even  indicating  something  which  approach- 
ed near  to  eontemp't  of  the  homely  accommodations  of  her 
sister's  house,  although  she  instantly  endeavoured,  by  a 
thousand  kindnesses,  to  atone  for  such  ebullitions  of  spleen. 
Lady  Suunton  appeared  to  feel  interest  and  energy  while 
in  the  open  air,  and  traversing  the  mountain  landscapes  ia 
society  with  the  two  boys,  whose  ears  she  delighted  with 
storiQ^  of  what  she  had  seen  in  other  countries,  and  what 
she  had  to  show  them  nt  Willingham  Manor.    And  they 
on  the  other  hand,  exerted  themselves  in  doing  the  hon- 
ours c^  Dunbartonshire  to  the  lady  who  seemed  so  kind 
ipsomuch  that  there  was  scarce  a  glen  in  the  neighbour 
ihg  hills  to  which,  tbej  did  not  introduce  bar. 
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Upon  one  of  these  excnrsions,  wbHe  Reuben  was  oth- 
erwise eniptoyed,  Ehivid  alone  acted  as  Lady  Staunton's 
guide,  and  promised  to  show  her  a  cascade  inTthe  hilb, 
grander  and  higher  dian  any  they  had  yet  visited.  It 
was  a  walk  of  fire  long  miles,  and  over  rough  groniidi 
varied,  however,  and  cheered  by  mountain  views,  and 
peeps  now  of  the  Frith  and  its  islands,  now  of  distant 
lakes,  now  of  rocks  and  prectpi<$es»  The  scene  itself, 
too,  when  they  reached  it,  amply  rewarded  the  labour  of 
the  walk.  A  single  shoot  carried  a  considerable  stream 
over  th^  face  of  a  black  rock,  which  contrasted  strongly 
in  colour  with  the  white  foam  of  the  cascade,  and,  at  the 
d^pth  of  about  twenty  feet,  another  rock  intercepted  the 
view  of  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  The  water,  wheeling  out 
far  beneath,  swept  round  the  crag,  which  thiis  bounded 
their  view,  and  tumbled  down  the  rocky  gleq  in  a  torrent 
of  foani.  Those  who  love  nature  always  desire  to  pene- 
trate  into  its  utmost  recesses,  and  Lady  Staunton  asked 
David  whether  there  was  not  some  mode  of  gaining  a 
view  of  the  abyss  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.  He  said  that 
he  knew  a  station  on  a  shelf,  on  the  further  side  of  the  m- 
terceptjng  rock,  from  which  the  whole  waterfall  was  visi- 
ble, but  that  the  road  to  it  was  steep  and  slippery  and 
dangerous.  Bent,  however,  on  gratifying  her  curiosity, 
she  desired  him  to  lead  the  way ;  and  accordingly  he  did 
so  over  crag  and  stone,  aniriously  potnting  out  to  her  the 
resting-places^  where  she  ought  to  step,  for  their  mode  of  ^ 
advancing  soon  ceased  to  be  walking,  and  became  scram- 
bling. 

In  this  manner,  clinging  like  sea-birds  to  the  face  of 
the  rock,  they  were  enabled  at  length  to  turn  round  it, 
and  came  full  in  front  of  the  (all,  which  here  had  a  most 
tremendous  aspect,  boiling,  roaring,  and  thundering,  with 
unceasing  din,  into  a  black  cauldron,  a  hundred  foet  at 
least  below  them,  which  resemBled  the  crater  of  a  volca- 
no. The  noise,  the  dashing  of  the  waters,  ^hich  gave  an 
unsteady  appearance  to  all  around  them,  the  trembling 
^ven  of  the  huge  crag  on  which  they  stood,  Uie  precari- 
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<Hisnes8  of  their  footing,  for  there  was  searce  room  for 
them  to  stand  on  the  shdf  of  rock  which  they  had  thus 
attained,  bad  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  senses  and  im- 
agination of  Lady  Staunton,  that  she  called  out  to  David 
she  was  falling,  and  would  in  fact  have  dropped  from  the 
crag  had  he  not  caught  hold  of  her.  The  boy  was  bold 
and  stout  of  his  age — still  he  was  but  fourteen  years  old, 
and  as  his  assistance  gave  no  conBdence  to  Lady  Staun- 
ton, she  felt  her  situation  become  really  perilous.  The 
chance  was,  that,  in  the*  appalling  novelty  of  the  circum- 
stances, he  might  have  caught  the  infection  of  her  panic, 
,  in  which  case  it  is  likely  that  both  must  have  perished. 
She  now  screamed  with  terror,  though  without  hope  of 
calling  any  one  to  her  assistance.  To  her  amazement, 
the  scream  was  answered  by  a  whistle  from  above^  of  a 
tone  so  clear  and  shrill,  that  it  was  heard  even  amid 
the  noise  of  the  waterfall. 

In  this  moment  of  terror  and  perplexity,  a  human  face, 
black,  and  having  grizzled  hair  hanging  down  over  the . 
forehead  and  cheeks,  and  mixing  with  mustaches  and  a 
beard  of  the  same  colour,  and  as  much  matted  and  tang- 
led, looked-down  on  them  from  a  broken  part  of  the  rock 
above. 

"  It  is  The  Enemy  !"  said  the  boy,  who  had  very  nearly 
become  incapable  of  supporting  Lady  Staunton. 

^^  No,  no,''  she'exclaimed,  inaccessible  to  supernatural 
terrors,  and  restored  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  which 
she  had  been  deprived  by  the  danger  of  her  situation, 
"  it  is  a  man— for  God's  sake,  my  friend,  help  us  .^' 

The  face  glared  at  them,  but  made  no  answer  ;  in  a 
second  or  two  afterwards,  another,  that  of  a  young  lad,  ap- 
peared beside  the  6rst,  equally  swart  and  begrimmed,  but 
having  tangled  black  hair,  descending  in  elf  looks,  which 
'  gave  an  air  of  wildness  and  ferocity  to  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance.  Lady  Staunton  repeated  her 
entreaties,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  more  enei^y,  as  she 
found  that,  from  the  superstitious  terror  of  her  guide,  he 
oecarae  incapable  of  supporting  her.  Her  words  were 
probably  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  falling  stream,  for 
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though  she  observed  the  lips  of  the  younger  being  whon^ 
she  supplicated  move^  as  he  spoke  in  reply,  not  a  wor6 
reached  her  ear. 

A  moment  afterwards  it  appeared  he  had  not  mistak* 
en  the  nature  of  her  supplication,  which,  indeed,  was 
^  easy  to  be  understood  from  her  situation  and  gestures* 
The  ymmger  apparition  disappeared,  and  immediately 
after  lowered  a  ladder  of  twisted  osiers,  about  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  made  signs  to  David  to  bold  it  fast  while 
the  lady  ascended.  Despair  gives  courage,  and  finding 
he/self  in  this  fearful  predicament.  Lady  Staunton  did 
not  hesitate  to  risk  the  ascent  by  the  precarious  means 
which  this  accommodation  afforded  ;  and,  carefully  as- 
sisted by  the  person  who  had  thus  providentially  come  to 
her  aid,  she  reached  the  suqamit  in  safety.  She  did  not, 
however,  even  look  around  her  until  she  saw  her  nephew 
lightly  and  actively  follow  her  example,  although  there 
was  now  no  one  to  hold  the  ladder  fast.  When  she  saw . 
him  safe,£he  looked  round,  and  could  not  help  shuddering 
at  the  place  and  company  in  which  she  found  herself. 

They  were  on  a  sort  of  platform  of  rock,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  precipices,  or  overhanging  clifii,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  scarce  possible  for  any  research 
to  have  discovered,  as  it  did  not  seem  ta  be  commanded 
by  any  accessible  position.  It.  was  partly  covered  by  a 
huge  fragment  of  stone,  which^  having  fallen  from  the 
cMb  above,  bad  been  intercepted  by  others  in  its  descent, 
and  jammed  so  as  to  serve  for  a  sloping  roof  to  the  fur- 
ther part  of  the  broad  shelf  or  platform^  on  which  they 
stood.  A  quantity  of  withered  moss  and  leaves,  strewed 
beneath  this  rude  and  wretched  shelter,  showed  the  lairs, 
—they  could  not  be  termed  the  beds, — of  those  who 
dwelt  in  this  eyry,  for  it  deserved  no  other  name.  Of 
these,  two  were  before  Lady  Staunton.  One,  the  same 
who  had  afforded  such  timely  as^stance,  stood  upright 
before  them,  a  tall,  lathy  young  savage  ^  his  dress  a  tat- 
tered plaid  and  philabeg,  no  shoes,  no  stockings,  no  hat 
or  bonnet,  the  place  of  the  last  being  supplied  by  his  hair 
twisted  and  matted  like  the  glibbe  of  the  ancient  wild 
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Irish,  and,  like  theirs,  forming  a  natural  thickset,  stout 
enough  to  bear  off  the  cut  of  a  sword.  Yet  the  eyes  of 
the  lad  were  keen  and .  sparkling  ;  his  gesture  free  and 
Boble,  like  that  of  all  savages.  He  took  little  notice  oi 
David  Butler,  but  gazed  with  wonder  on  Lady  Staunton, 
as  a  being  difi^rent  probably  in  dress,  and  superbr  in 
beauty,  te  anything  be  had  ever  beheld.  The  old 
man,  whose  face  they  had  first  seen,  remained  recumbent 
in  the  same  posture  as  when  he  had  first  looked  down 
on  them,  only  his  face  was  turned  towards  them  as  he  lay 
and  looked  up  with  a  lazy  and  listless  apathy,  which  he- 
lied  the  ^general  expression  of  his  dark  and  rugged  fea- 
tures. He  seemed  a  very  tall  man,i)ut  was  scarce  better 
clad  than  the  younger.  He  had  on  a  loose  Lowland 
great-coat,  and  ragged  tartan  trews  or  pantaloons. 

All  around  looked  singularly  wild  and  unpropitious. 
Befdeath  the  brow  of  the  incumbent  rock  was  a  charcoal 
fire,  on  which  there  was  a  still  working,  with  bellows, 
pincers,  hammers,  a  movable  anvil,  and  other  smith's 
tools ;  three  guns,  with  two  or  three  sacks  and  barrels, 
were  disposed  against  the  wall  of  rock,  under  shelter  of 
the  superincumbent  crag  ;  a  dirk  and  two  swords,  and  a 
LochaJ>er-.axe,  lay  scattered  around  -the  fire,  of  which 
the  red  glare  cast  a  ruddy  tinge  on  the  precipitous  foam 
and  mist  of  the  cascade.  The  lad,  when  be  had  satis- 
fied his  curiosity  with  staring  at  Lady  Staunton,  fetched 
an  earthem  jar  and  a  horn  cup,  into  which  he  poured 
some  spirits,  apparently  hot  from  the  still,  and  offered 
them  succesinvely  to  the  lady,  and  to  the  boy.  Both 
declined,  and  the  young  savage  qudfied  off  the  draught, 
which  could  not  amount  to  less  than  three  ordinary  glass- 
es. He  then  fetched  another  ladder  from  the  coiner  of 
the  cavern,  if  it  could  be^  termed  so,  adjusted  it  against . 
the  transverse  rock,  which  served  as  a  roof,  and  made 
»gn6  for  the  lady  to  ascend  it  while  he  held  it  fast  below. 
She  did  so,  and  found  herself  on  the  top  of  a  broad  rock, 
near  the  brink  of  the  chasm  into  which  the  brook  precip- 
itates ftseU*.  She  could  see  the  crest  of  the  torrent  flung 
loose  down  the  rock  like  the  mane  of  a  wild  horse,  bul 
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without  having  any  view  of  the  lower  platform  from  which 
she  had  ascended. 

David  was  not  suffered  to  mount  so  easily  ;  the  lad, 
from  sport  or  love  of  mischief^  shook  the  laflder  a  good 
deal  as  he  ascended,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  terror  of 
young  Butler,  so  that,  when  they  had  both  come  up,  they 
looked  on  each  other  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Neither, 
however,  spoke.  The  young  caird,  or  tinker,  or  gipsy, 
witli  a  good  deal  of  attention,  assisted  Lady  Staunton  up 
a  very  perilous  ascent,  which  she  had  still  to  encounter, 
and  they  were  followed  by  David  Butler,  until  all  three 
stood  clear  of  the  ravine  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
whose  sides  were  covered  with  heather  and  sheets  of 
loose  shingle.  So  narrow,  was  the  chasm  out  of  which 
they  ascended,  that,  unless  when  they  were  on  the  very 
verge,  the  eye  passed  to  the  other  side,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  existence  of  a  rent  so  fearful,  and  notUng  was 
seen  of  the  cataract,  though  its  deep  hoarse- voice  was 
still  heard. 

Lady  Staunton,  freed  from  the  danger  of  rock  and 
river,  had  now  a  new  subject  of  anxiety.  Her  two  guides 
confronted  each  other  with  angry  countenances  ;  for 
David,  though  younger  by  two  years  at  least,  and  much 
shorter,  was  a  stout,  well-set,  and  very  bold  boy. 

'*  You  are  the  black-coat's  son  of  Knocktarlitie,"  said 
the  young  caird  ;  "  if  you  come  here  again,  Fll  pitch 
you  down  the  linn  like  a  foot-ball." 

"  Ay,  lad,  ye  are  very  short  to  be  sae  lang,"  retorted 
young  Butler  undauntedly,  and  measuring  his  opponent's 
height  with  an  undismayed  eye  ;  ^^  I  am  thinking  you  are 
a  gillie  of  Black  Donacha  ;  if  ydu  comedown  the  glen, 
we'll  shoot  you  like  a  wild  buck." 

"  You  may  tell  your  father,"  said  the  lad,  "  that  the 
leaf  on  the  timber  is  the  last  he  shall  see — we  will  hae 
amends  for  the  mischief  he  has  done  to  us." 

'^  I  hope  he  will  live  to  see  mony  simmers,  and  do  ye 
muckle  mair,"  answered  David. 
26*     VOL.  II. 
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More  might  have  passed,  but  Ladjr  StaunUx)  stepped 
between  thebi  with  her  purse  in  her  handt  and  taking  out 
a  guinea,  of  which  it  contained  several,  visible  through 
the  net-work,  as  well  as  some  silver  in  the  oppoate  end, 
offered  it  to  the  caird. 

f^  The  white  siller,  lady — ^the  white  siller,"  said  the 
young  savage,  to  whom  the  value  of  gold  was  probably 
unknown. 

Lady  Staunton  poured  what  alver  she  had  into  his 
hand,  and  the  juvenile  savage  snatched  it  greedily,  and 
made  a  sort  of  half  inclination  of  acknowledgment  and 
^  adieu. 

^'  Let  us  make  haste  now,  Lady  Staunton,"  said  Da- 
vid, '^  for  there  will  be  little  peace  with  them  since  they 
hae  seen  /our  purse." 

They  hurried  on  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  but  they  had 
not  descended  the  hill  a  hundred  yards  or  two  before  they 
heard  a  halloo  behind  them,  and  looking  back,  saw  both* 
the  old  man  and  the  young  one  pursuing  them  with  great 
speed,  the  former  with  a  gun  on  hid  shoulder.  Very  for- 
tunately, at  this  moment  a  sportsman,  a  game-keeper  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  engaged  in  stalking  deer,  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  bandits  stopped  on  seeing 
him,  and  Lady  Staunton  hastened  ti5  put  herself  under 
his  protection.  He  readily  gave  them  bis  escort  home, 
and  it  requved  his  athletic  form  and  loaded  rifle  to  re- 
store to  the  lady  her  usual  confidence  and  courage. 

Donald  listened  with  much  gravity  to  the  account  of 
their  adventure  ;  and  answered  with  great  composure  to 
David's  repeated  inquiries,  whether  he  could  have  sus- 
pected that  the  cairds  bad  been  lurking  there^— ^^  Indeed, 
Master  Tavie,  I  might  hae  had  some  guess  that  they  were 
there,  or  thereabout,  though  maybe  1  had  nane.  But  I 
am  aften  on  the  hill ;  and  they  are  like  wasps — they  stang 
only  them  that  fashes  them  ;  sae,  for  my  part,  I'make  a 
point  not  to  see  them,  unless  I  were  ordered  out  on  the 
preceese  errand  by  MacCallumMore  or  Knockdunder, 
whilk  is  a  clean  different  case." 
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They  reached  the  Manse  late  ;  and  Lady  Staunton, 
who  had  suffered  much  both  frona  fright  and  fatigue,  never 
again  permitted  her  love  of  the  picturesque  to  carry  her 
so  far  among  the  mountains  without  a  stronger  escort  than 
David,  though  she  acknowledged  he  had  won  the  stand 
of  colours  by  the  intrepidity  he  had-displayed,  so  soon  as 
assured  he  had  to  do  with  an  earthly  antagonist.  ^'  I 
couldna,  maybe,  hae  made  muckle  o'  a  bargain  wi'  yon 
lang  callant,"  said  David,  when  thus  complimented  on 
his  valour  ;  ^^  but  when  ye  deal  wi'  thae  folk,  it's  tyne 
heart  t}Tie  a'." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


-What  see  you  there, 


Tba^  bath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  bk)od 

Out  of  appearance  1 

Henry  the  FiJVi, 

•  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Edinburgh, 
where  the  General  Assembly  was  now  sitting.  It  is  well 
known,  that  some  Scottish  nobleman  is  usually  deputed 
as  High  Commissioner,  to  represent  the  person  of  the 
King  in  this  convocation  ;  that  he  has  allowances  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  certain  outward  show  and  so- 
lemnity, and  supporting  the  hospitality  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Majesty.  Whoever  is  distinguished  by  rank  or 
ofiice,  in  or  near  the  capital,  usually  attend  the  morning 
lerees  of  the  Lord  Commissioner,  and  walk  wjth  him  in 
piocession  to  the  place  where  the  Assembly  meets. 

The  nobleman  who  held  this  office  chanced  to  be  par- 
ticularly connected  with  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  it  was 
in  his  train  that  he  ventured  to  tread  the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh  for  the  first  time  since  the  fatal  night  of  Por- 
teous's  execution.  Walking  at  the  right  hand  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  Sovereignty,  covered  with  lace  and  embroid- 
ery, and  with  all  the  parapbamalia  of  wealth  and  rank, 
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tbe  handsome  though  wasted  form  of  the  English  stranger 
attracted  all  eyes.  Who  could  have  recognized  in  a  form 
80  aristocratic  the  plebeian  convict,  that,  disguised  in  the 
rags  of  Madge  Wildfire,  had  led  the  formidable  rioters  to 
their  destined  revenge !  There  was  no  possibility  that  this 
could  happen,  even  if  any  of  his  ancient  acquaintances,  a 
race  of  men  whose  lives  are  so  brief,  had  happened  to  sur- 
vive the  span  commonly  allotted  to  evil-doers.  Besides, 
the  whole  affair  had  long  fallen  asleep,  with  the  angry  pas- 
sions in  which  it  originated.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  persons  4nown  to  have  had  a  share  in  that  formidable 
riot,  and  to  have  fled  from  Scotland  on  that  account,  had 
made  money  abroad,  returned  to  enjoy  it  in  their  native 
country,  and  lived  and  died  undisturbed  by  the  law.* 
The  forbearance  of  the  magistrate  was  in  these  instances 
wise,  certainly,  and  just  j  for  what  good  impression  could 
be  made  on  the  public  mind  by  punishment,  when  -the 
memory  of  the  o/Tence  was  obliterated,  and  all  that  was 
remembered  was  the  recent  inoffensive,  or  perhaps  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  the  offender? 

Sir  George  Staunton  might,  therefore,  tread  the  scene 
of  his  former  audacious  exploits,  free  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  law,  or  even  of  discovery  or  suspicion.  But 
with  what  feelings  his  heart  that  day  throbbed,  must  be 
left  to  those  of  the  reader  to  imagine.  It  was  an  object 
of  no  common  interest  which  had  brought  him  to  encoun- 
ter so  many  painful  remembrances. 

In  consequence  of  Jeanie's  lettec  to  Lady  Staunton, 
transmitting  the  confession,  he  had  visited  the  town  of  Car- 
lisle, and  had  found  Archdeacon  Fleming  still  alive,  by 
whom  that  confession  had  been  received.  This  reverend 
gentleman,  whose  character  stood  deservedly  very  high, 
he  so  far  admitted  into  his  confidence,  as  to  own  himself 
the  father  of  the  unfortunate  infant  which  had  been  spir 
ited  away  by  Madge  Wildfire,  representing  the  intrigue  as 
a  matter  of  juvenile  extravagance  on  his  own  part,  for 
which  he  was  now  anxious  to  atone,  by  tracing,  if  possi- 

*  See  Arnot't  Criminal  Trials,  4to  ed.  p.  235. 
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ble,  what  had  become  of  the  child.  After  some  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstances,  the  clergyman  was  able  to 
call  to  memory,  that  the  unhappy  woman  had  written  a 
letter  to  George  Staunton,  Esq.  younger,  Rectory,  Wil- 
lingham,  by  Grantham  ;  that  he  had  forwarded  it  to  the 
address  accordingly,  and  that  it  had  been  returned,  with 
a  note  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Staunton,  Rector  of  Wil- 
lingham,  saying,  he  knew  no  such  person  as  him  to  whom 
the  letter  was  addressed.  As  this  had  happened  just  at 
the  time  when  George  had,  for  the  last  tiixie,  absconded 
from  his,father's  house  to  carry  off  Effie,  he  was  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  resentment,  under  the 
influence  of  which  his  father  had  disowned  him.  This 
was  another  instance  in  which  his  ungovernable  temper 
had  occasioned  his  misfortune  ;  had  he  remained  at  Wil- 
lingham  but  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  have  received 
Margaret  Murdockson's  letter,  in  whfch  was  exactly  de- 
scribed the  person  and  haunts  of  the  woman,  Annaple 
Bailzou,  to  whom  she  had  parted  with  the  infant.  It  ap- 
peared that  Meg  Murdockson  had  been  induced  to  make 
this  confession,  less  from  any  feelings  of  contrition,  than 
from  the  desire  of  obtaining  through  George  Staunton  or 
his  father's  means,  protection  and  support  for  her  daugh- 
ter Madge.  Her  letter  to  George  Staunton  said,  "That 
while  the  writer  lived,  her  daughter  would  have  needed 
nought  from  any  body,  and  that  she  would  never  have 
meddled  in  these  affairs,  except  to  pay  back  the  ill  that 
George  had  done  to  her  and  hers.  But  she  was  to  die, 
and  her  daughter  wpuld  be  destitute,  and  without  reason 
to  guide  her.  She  had  lived  in  the  world  long  enough  to 
know  that  people  did  nothing  for  nothing  ; — so  she  had 
told  George  Staunton  all  he  could  wish  to  know  about  his 
wean,  in  hopes  he  would  not  see  the  demented  young 
creature  he  had  ruined  perish  for  want.  As  for  her  mo- 
tives for  not  telling  them  sooner,  she  bad  a  long  account 
to  reckon  for  in  the  next  world,  and  she  would  reckon  for 
that  too.^' 

The^ clergyman  said,  that  Meg  had  died  in  the  same 
desperate,  state  of  mind,  occasionally  expressing  some 
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regret  about  the  child  which  was  lost,  but  oftener  sonow 
that  the  mother  had  not  been  hanged — her  raind  at  once 
a  chaos  of  guih,  rage,  and  apprehendon  for  her  daughter's 
future  safety ; — that  instinctive  feeling  of  parental  anxiety 
which  she  had  in  common*  with  the  she-wolf  and  lioness, 
being  the  last  shade  of  kindly  affection  that  occupied  a 
breast  equally  savage.     . 

The  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Madge  Wild6re  was 
occasioned  by  her  taking  the  confusion  of  her  mother's 
execution,  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  work- 
liouse  to  which  the  clergyman  had  sent  her,  and  present- 
ing herself  to  the  mob  in  their  fury,  to  perish  in  the  way 
we  have  already  seen.  When  Dr.  Fleming  found  the 
convict's  letter  was  returned  from  Lincolnshire,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  whose  child  had  been  stolen,  and  was  in- 
formed by  his  correspondent,  that  slie  had  been  pardoned, 
and  that,  with  all  her  family,  she  had  retired  to  some  dis- 
tant part  of  Scotland,  or  left  the  kingdom  entirely.  And 
here  the  matter  rested,  until,  at  Sir  George  Staunton's 
application,  the  clergyman  looked  out,  and  produced  Mar- 
garet Murdockson's  returned  letter,  and  the  other  raem- 
Gi*anda  which  he  had  kept  concerning  the  affair. 

Whatever  might  be  Sir  George  Staunton's  feelings  in 
.  ripping  up  this  miserable  history,  and  listening  to  the  trag- 
ical fate  of  the  unhappy  girl  whom  he  had  ruined,  he  had 
so  much  of  his  ancient  wilfulness  of  disposition  left,  as  to 
shut  his  eyes  on  every  thing,  save  the  prospect  which 
seemed  to  open  itself  of  recovering  his  son.  It  was  true, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  him,  without  telling  much 
more  of  the  history  of  his  birth,  and  the  misfortunes  of 
his  parents,  than  it  was  prudent  to  make  known.  But  let 
him  once  be  found,  and,  being  found,  let  him  but  prove 
worthy  of  his  father's  protection,  and  many  ways  might  be 
fallen  upon  to  avoid  such  risk.  Sir  George  Staunton  was 
At  liberty  to  adopt  him  as  his  heir,  if  he  pleased,  without 
commimicating  the  secret  of  his  birth  ;  or  an  act  of  par- 
liament might  be  obtained,  declaring  him  legitimate,  and 
allowing  him  the  name  and  arms  of  his  father.  -  He  was, 
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indeed,  already  a  legitimate  child,  according  to  the  law 
of  Scotland,  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents. 
Wilful  in  every  thing,  Sir  George's  sole  desire  now  was 
to  see  this  son,  even  should  his  recovery  bring  with  it  a 
hew  series  of  misfortunes,  as  dreadful  as  tliose  which  fol- 
lowed on  his  being  lost. 

But  where  was  the  youth  wh^  might  eventually  be  call- 
ed to  the  honours  and  estates  of  this  ancient  family  ? 
On  what  heath  was  he  wandering,  and  shrouded  by  what 
mean  disguise  9  Did  he  gain  his  precarious  bread  by  some 
petty  trade,  by  menial  toil,  by  violence,  or  by  theft  ? 
These  were  questions  on  which  Sir  George'^  anxious  in- 
vestigations could  obtain  no  light.  Many  remembered 
that  Annaple  Bailzou  wandered  through  the  country  as  a 
beggar  and  fortuneteller,  or  spae-wife — some  remember- 
ed that  she  had  been  seen  with  an  infant  in  1737  or  1738, 
but  for  more  than  ten  years,  she  had  not  travelled  that 
district ;  and  that  she  had  been  heard  to  say  she  was  going 
to  a  distant  part  of  Scotland,  of  which  coimtry  she  was  a 
native.  To  Scotland,  therefore,  came  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, having  parted  with  his  lady  at  Glasgow,  and  his  arri- 
val at  Edinburgh  happening  to  coincide  with  the  sitting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  nobleman  w])o  held  the  office  of  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner forced  him  more  into  public  than  suited  either 
his  views  or  inclinations. 

At  the  public  table  of  this  nobleman.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton was  placed  next  to  a  clergyman  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  well-bred,  though  plain  demeanour,  whose 
name  he  discovered  to  be  Butler,  It  had  been  no  part 
of  Sir  George's  plan  to  take  his  brother-in-law  into  his 
confidence,  and  he  had  rejoiced  exceedingly  in  the  assur- 
ances be  received  from  his  wife,  that  Mrs.  Butler,  the 
very  soul  of  integrity  and  honour,  had  never  suffered  the 
account  be  had  given  of  himself  at  Willingham  Rectory 
to  transpire,  even  to  her  husband.  But  he  was  not  sorry 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  so  near  a  connex- 
ion, without  being  known  to  him,  and  to  form  a  judgment 
of  his  character  and  understanding.     He  saw  much,  and 
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heard  more,  to  raise  Butler  Very  high  in  bb  opinion.  He 
found  he  was  generally  respected  by  those  of  his  own 
profession,  as  well  as  'by  the  laity  who  had  seats  in  the 
Assembly.  He  had  made  several  public  appearances  in 
the  Assembly,  distinguished  by  good  sense,  candour,  and 
ability ;  and  he  was  followed  and  admired  as  a  sound,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  .an  eloquent  preacher. 

This  was  all  very  satisfactory  to  Sir  George  Staunton's 
pride,  which  had  revolted  at  the  idea  of  hb  wife's  sister 
being  obscurely  married.  He  now  began,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  think  the  connexion  so  much  better  than  he  ex- 
pedted,  that,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  recovery  of  his  son,  it  would  sound 
weU  enough  that  Lady  Staunton  had  a  sister,  who,  in  the 
decayed  state  of  the  family,  had  married  a  Scottish  cler- 
gyman, high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  leader 
in  the  church.  » 

tt  was  with  these  feelings,  that,  when  the  Lord  High  . 
Commis$ioner's  company  broke  up,  Sir  George  Staunton, 
under  pretence  of  prolonging  some  inquiries  concerning 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  requested 
Butler  to  go  home  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Lawn-market, 
and  drbk  a  cup  of  coffee.  Butler  agreed  tQ  wait  upon 
him,  providing  Sir  George  would  permit  him,  in  passing, 
to  call  at  a  friend's  house  where  he  resided,  and  make  his 
apology  for  not  coming  to  partake  her  tea.  They  pro- 
ceeded up  the  High  Street,  entered  the  Krames,  and 
passed  the  begging-box,  placed  to  remind  those  at  liberty 
of  the  distresse,s  of  the  poor  prisoners.  Sir  George  paus- 
ed there  one  instant,  and  next  day  a  20/.  note  was  found 
in  that  receptacle  for  public  charity. , 

When  he  came  up  to  Butler  again,  he  found  him  with 
his  eyes  6xed  on  the  entrance  of  the  Tolbooth,  and  ap- 
parently in  deep  thought. 

"  That  seems  a  very  strong  door,"  said  Sir  George,  by 
way  of  saying  something. 

^'  tt  is  so,  sir,"  said  Butler,  turning  off  and  beginning  to 
walk  forward,  "  but  it  was  my  misfortune  at  one  time  to 
see  it  prove  greatly  too  weak." 
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At  this  moment,  looking  at  bis  companion,  he  asked 
him  whether  he  fell  himself  ill  ?  and  Sir  George  Staunton 
admitted,  that  he  had  been  so  foolish  as  to  eat  ice,  which 
sometimes  disagreed  with  him.     With  kind  officiousness, 
that  would  not  be  gainsay ed,  and  ere  he  could  find  out 
~  where    he  was  going,  Butler  hurried  Sir  George  into  the 
friend's  house,  near  to  the  prison,  in  which  he  himself  had 
^ived  since  he  came  to  town,  being,  indeed,  no  other  than 
that  of  our  old  friend  Bartolihe  Saddletree,  in  which  Lady 
Staunton   had  served  a  short  noviciate  as  a  shop-maid. 
This  recollection  rushed  on  her  husband's  mind,  and  the 
blush  of  shame  which  it  excited  overpowered  the  sensa* 
tion  of  fear  which  had  produced   his  former  paleness. 
Good  Mrs.  Saddletree,  however,  bustled  about  to  receive 
the  rich  English  baronet  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Butler,  and 
requested  an  elderly  female  in  a  black  gown  to  sit  still,  in 
a  way  which  seemed  to  imply  a  wish,  that  she  would  clear 
.  the  way  for  her  betters.     In  the  meanwhile,  understanding 
the  state  of  the  case,  she  ran  to  get  some  cordial  waters^ 
sovereign,  of  course,  in  all  casds  of  faintishness  whatso- 
ever.   During  her  absence,  her  visiter,  the  female  in  black, 
made  some  progress  out  of  the  room,  and  might  have  left 
it  altogether  without  particular  observation,  had, she  not 
stumbled  at  the  threshold,  so  near  Sir  George  Staunton,>that 
he  in  point  of  civility,  raised  her  and  assisted  her  to  the  door. 

"  Mrs.  Porteous  is  turned  very  doited  now,  puir  body," 
said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  as  she  returned  with  her  bottle  in 
her  hand — ''  She  is  no  sae  auld,  but  she  got  a  sair  back- 
cast  wi'  the  slaughter  o'  her  husband — Ye  had  some  trou- 
ble about  that  job,  Mr.  Butler. — I  think,  sir,"  to  Sir 
George,  *'  ye  had  better  drink  out  the  haill  glass,  for  to 
my  een  ye  look  waur  than  when  ye  came  in." 

And,  indeed,  he  grew  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  on  recollect- 
ing who  it  was  that  his  arm  had  so  lately  supported — the 
widow  whom  he  had  so  lar^e  a  share  in  making  such. 

"  It  is  a  prescribed  job  that  case  of  Pocteous  now,** 
said  old  Saddletree,  who  was  confij;jed  to  his  chair  by  the 
gout— r"  clean  prescribed  and  out  of  date  " 
26     VOL.  If. 
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« I  am  not  clear  of  that,  neighbour,"  said  Plumdamas, 
"  for  I  have  heard  them  say  twenty  years  should  rin,  and 
this  is  but  the  fifty-ane — Porteous's  mob'  was  in  thretty- 
seven." 

"  Ye'U  no  teach  me  law,  I  think,  neighbour — me  that 
has  four  gaun  pleas,  and  might  hae  had  fourteen,  an  it 
hadna  been  the  gudewife  ?  I  tell  ye  if  the  foremost  of  the 
Porteous  mob  were  standing  there  where  that  gentleman 
stands,  the  King^s  Advocate  wadna  meddle  wi'  him — it 
fa's  under  the  negative  prescription." 

"  Haud  your  din,  carles,"  said  Mrs.  Saddletree,  "  and  let 
tlie  gentleman  sit  down  and  get  a  dish  of  comfortable  tea.". 

But  Sir  George  had  had  quite  enough  of  their  conver- 
sation ;  and  Butler,  at  his  request,  made  an  apology  to 
Mrs.  Saddletree,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings. 
Here  they  found  another  guest  waiting  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton's return.  This  was  ho  other  than  our  reader's  old 
acquaintance  Ratcliffe. 

This  man  had  exercised  the  office  of  turnkey  with  so 
much  vigilance,  acuteness,,and  fidelity,  that  he  gradually 
rose  to  be  governor,  or  captain  of  the  Tolbooth.  And  it 
is  yet  remembered  in  tradition,  that  young  men,  who 
rather  sought  amusing  than  select  society  in  their  merry 
meefings,  used  sometimes  to  request  Ratcliffe's  company, 
in  order  that  he  might  regale  them  with  legends  of  his  ex- 
traordinary feats  in  the  way  of  robbery  and  escape.*  But 
he  lived  and  died  without  resuming  his  original  vocation, 
otherwise  than  in  his  narratives  over  a  bottle. 

Under  these  circumstances,*he  had  been  recommended 
to  Sir  George  Staunton  by  a  man  of  the  law  in  Edinburgh, 
as  a  person  likely  to  answer  any  questions  he  might  have 
to  ask  about  Annaple  Bailzou,  who,  according  to  the  col- 
our which  Sir  George  Staunton  gave  to  his  cause  of  in- 
quiry, was  supposed  to  have  stolen  a  child  m  the  west  of 

•  There  seems  an  anacronism  in  the  histor\rof  this  person.  Ratolifie,  among 
other  escapes  from  justice,  was  released  bv  ilie  Porteous  mob,  when  under  sen- 
tence of  death  j  and  he  was  affain  uncfer  the  same  predicament  when  the 
Highlanders  made  a  similar  iail-delivery  in  1746.  He  was  too  sincere  a  whig- 
to  embrace  liberation  at  the  hands  of  tlie  %jacobites,  and  in  reward  was  made 
one  of  the  keepers  rf  the  Tolbooth.    So  at  least  runt  a  constant  tradition. 
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England,  belonging  to  a  family  in  which  he  was  interested. 
iThe  gentleman  had  not  mentioned  his  name,  but  only  his 
official  title  ;  so  that  Sir  George  Staunton,  when  told  that 
the  captain  of  the  Tolbooth  was  waiting  for  him  in  his 
parlour,  had  no  idea  of  meeting  his  former  acquaintance 
Jem  Ratcliffe. 

This,  therefore,  was  another  new  and  most  unpleasant 
surprise,  for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recollecting  this  man's 
remarkable  features.  The  change,  hoi;^ever,  from  George 
Robertson  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  baffled  even  the  pen- 
etration of  Ratcliffe,  and  he  bowed  very  low  to  the  bar- 
onet and  his  guest,  hoping  Mr.  Butler  would  excuse  his 
recollecting  that  he  was  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  And  once  rendered  my  wife  a  piece  of  great  ser- 
vice," said  Mr.  Butler,  "  for  which  she  sent  you  a  to)cen 
of  grateful  acknowledgment,  which  I  hope  came  safe  and 
was  welcome." 

"  Deil  a  doubt  on't,"  said  Ratcliffe,  with  a  knowing 
nod  5  "  but  ye  are  muckle  changed  for  the  better  since 
I  saw  ye,  Maister  Butler. 

"  So  muph  so,  that  I  wonder  you  knew  me." 

"  Aha,  then  ! — Deil  a  face  I  see  1  ever  forget,"  said 
Ratcliffe  ;  while  Sir  George  Staunton,  tied  to  the  stake, 
and  incapable  of  escaping,  internally  cursed  the  accuracy 
of  his  memory.  "  And  yet,  sometimes,"  continued  Rat- 
cliffe, "  the  sharpest  hand  will  be  ta'en  in.  There  is  a 
face  in  this  very  room,  if  I  might  presume  to  be  sae  bauld, 
that  if  I  didna  ken  the  honourable  person  it  belangsto — I 
might  think  it  had  some  cast  of  an  auld  acquaintance." 

"  I  should  not  be  much  flattered,"  answered  the  Bar- 
onet sternly,  apd  roused  by  the  risk  in  which  he  saw  him- 
self placed,  "  if  it  is  to  me  you  mean  to  apply  that  com- 
pliment." 

'^  By  no  manner  of  means,  sir,"  said  Ratcliffe,  bowing 
very  low  ;  "  I  am  come  to  receive  your  honour's  com- 
mands, and  no  to  trouble  your  honour  wi'  my  poor  ob- 
'  servations." 

"  Well,*  sir,"  said  Sir  George,  "1  am  told  you  uniier- 
stand  police  matters— So  do  I. — To  convince  you  of 
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which,  here  are  ten  guiiieas<»f  retaining  fee — I  make  them 
filty  when  you  can  6nd  me  certain  notice  of  a  persoo, 
living  or  dead,  whom  you  will  find  described  in  that  paper. 
— I  shall  leave  town  presently — you  may  send  your  writ- 
ten answer  to  me  to  the  care  of  Mr. ,  (naming  his 

highly  respectable  agent,)  or  of  his  Grace  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner."     Ratdiffe  bowed  and  withdrew. 

*'  I  have  angered  the  proud  peat  now,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  by  finding  out  a  likeness — but  if  George  Robert- 
son's father  had  lived  within  a  mile  of  his  mother,  d — n 
me  if  1  should  not  know  what  to  think,  for  as  high  as  he 
carries  his  head." 

When  he  was  left  alone  with  Butler,  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton ordered  tea  and  coSee,  which  were  brought  by  his 
valet,  and  then,  after  considering  with  himself  for  a  min- 
ute, asked  his  guest  whether  he  had  lately  heard  from  his 
wife  and  family.  Butler,  with  some  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tion, replied,  "  that  he  had  received  no  letter  for  some 
time  ;  his  wife  was  a  poor  pen-woman." 

"  Then,"  Said  Sir  George  Staunton^  "  I  am  the  first  to 
inform  you  there  has  been  an  invasion  of  your  quiet  prem- 
ises since  you  left  home.  My  wife,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  had  the.  goodness  to  permit  to  use  Roseneath 
Lodge,  while  she  was  spending  some  weeks  in  your  coun- 
try, has  sallied  across  and  taken  up  her  quarters  in  the 
Manse,  as  she  says,  to  be  nearer  the  goats,  whose  milk  she 
is  using ;  but  I  believe,  in  reality,  because  she  prefers  Mrs. 
Butler's  company  to  that  of- the  respectable  gentleman 
who  acts  as  seneschal  on  the  Duke's  domains." 

"  Mr.  Butler  said,  "  he  had  often  heard  the  late  Duke 
and  the  present  speak  with  high  respect  pf  Lady  Staunton, 
and  was  happy  if  his  house  could  accommodate  any  friend 
of  theirs — it  would  be  but  a  very  slight  acknowledgment 
of  the  many  favours  he  owed  them." 

"  That  does  not  make  Lady  Staunton  and  myself  the 

less  obliged  to  your  hospitality,  sir,"  said    Sir  George. 

.  *'  May  I  in(Juire  if  you  think  of  returning  home  soon  ?" 

"  In  the  course  of  two  days,"  Mr.  Butler  answered, 
*'  bis  duty  in  the  Assembly  would  be  ended ;  and  the  othe%* 
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matters  he  bad  in  town  being  all  finished,  he  was  desirous 
of  returning  to  Dunbartonshire  as  soon  as  he  could ;  but 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  transporting  a  considerable 
sum  in  bills  and  money  with  him,  and  therefore  wished 
to  travel  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  brethren  of 
the  clergy." 

"  My  escort  will  be  more  safe,"  said  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, "  and  I  think  of  setting  off  to-morrow  or  next  day. — 
If  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  I  will 
undertake  to  deliver  you  and  your  charge  safe  at  the 
Manse,  provided  you  will  admit  me  along  Vith  you." 

Mr.  Butler  gratefully  accepted  of  this  proposal  ;  the 
appointment  was  made  accordingly,  and,  by  despatches 
with  one  of  Sir  George's  servants,  who  was  sent  forward 
for  the  purpose,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Manse  of  Knock- 
tarlitie  were  made  acquainted  with  the  intended  journey ; 
and  the  news  rung  through  the  whole  ^jjf^inity,  "  that  the 
minister  was  coming  back  wi'  a  braw  English  gentleman, 
and  a'  the  srller  that  was  to  pay  for  the  estate  of  Craigsture." 

This  sudden  resolution  of  going  to  Knocktarlitie  had 
been  adopted  by  Sir  George  Staunton  in  consequence  of 
the  incidents  of  the  evening.  In  spite  of  his  present  con- 
sequence, he  felt  he  had  presumed  too  far  in  venturing  so 
near  the  scene  of  his  former  audacious  acts  of  violence, 
and  he  knew  too  well,  from  past  experience,  the  acuteness 
bf  a  man  like  Ratcliffe,  again  to  encounter  him.  The 
next  two  days  he  kept  his  lodgings,  under  pretence  of  in- 
disposition, and  took  Iqave,  by  writing,  of  his  noble  friend, 
the  High  Commissioner,  alleging  the  opportunity  of  Mr. 
Butler's  company  as  a  reason  for  leaving  Edinburgh  sooner 
than  he  had  proposed.  He  had  a  long  conference  with 
his  agent  on  the  subject  of  Annaple  Bailzou  ;  and  the 
professional  gentleman,  who  was  the  agent  also  oC  the 
Argyle  family,  had  directions  to  collect  all  the  informa 
tion  which  Ratcliffe  or  others  might  be  able  to  obtain  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  that  woman  and  the  unfortunate  Child, 
and,  so  soon  as  anything  transpired  which  had  the  least 
appearance  of  being  important,  that  he  should  send  an 
26*     VOL.  II. 
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express  with  it  instantly  to  Knocktarlitie.  These  instruc* 
tions  were  backed  with  a  deposit  of  money,  and  a  request 
that  no  expense  might  be  spai;jed  ;  so  that  Sir  George 
Staunton  had  little  reason  to  apprehend  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  commission. 

The  journey,  which  th6  brothers  made  in  company, 
was  attended  with  more  pleasure,  even  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  than  he  had  ventured  to  expect.  His  heart 
lightened  in  spite  of  himself  when  they  lost  sight  of  Ed- 
inburgh ;  and  the  easy,  sensible  conversation  of  Butler 
was  well  calculated  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  fron^  painful 
reflections.  He  even  began  to  think  whether  there  could 
be  much  difficulty  in  removing  his  wife's  connexions  to 
the  Rectory  of  Willingham  ;  it  was  only  on  his  part  pro- 
curing some  still  better  preferment  for  the  present  incum- 
bent, and  on  Butler's,  that  he  should  take  orders  according 
to  the  English  church,  to  which  he  could  not  conceive  a 
possibility  of  his  makmg  objection,  and  ttien  he  had  them 
residing  under  his  wing.  No  doub.t,  there  was  pain  in 
seeing  Mrs.  Butler,  acquainted,  as  he  knew  her  to  be, 
with  the  full  truth  of  his  evil  history — But  then  her  si- 
lence, though  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  indis- 
cretion hitherto,  was  s^till  more  absolutely  ensured.  It 
would  keep  his  lady,  also,  both  in  gpod  temper  and  in 
more  subjection,  for  she  was  sometimes  troublesome  to 
him,  by  insisting  on  remaining  in  town  when  he  desired 
to  retire  to  the  country,  alleging  the  total  want  of  society 
at  Willingham.  "  Madam,  your  sister  is  there,"  would, 
he  thought,  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  ready  argument. 

He  sounded  Butler  .on  this  subject,  asking  what  he 
would  think  of  an  English  living  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
yearly,  with  the  burden  of  affording  his  company  now 
and  then  to  a  neighbour  whose  health  was  not  strong,  or 
his  spirits  equal.  "  He  might  meet,"  he  said,  "  occasion- 
ally, a  very -learned  and  accomplished  gentleman,  who 
was  in  orders  as  a  Catholic  priest,  but  he  hoped  that 
would  be  no  insurmountable  objection  to  a  man  of  his  lib- 
erality of  sentiment.  What,"  he  said,  "  would  Mr.  Butler 
think  of  as  an  answer,  if  the  offer  should  be  made  to  him  ?'* 
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"  Simply  that  I  could  not  acc#pt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  But- 
ler. "  I  have  no  mind  to  enter  into  the  various  debates 
between  the  churches  ;  but  I  was  brought  up  in  mine 
own,  have  received  her  ordination,  am  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  her  doctrines,  and  will  die  under  the  banner  I 
have  enlisted  to." 

"  What  may  be  the  value  of  your  preferment  9"  said 
Sir  George  Staunton,  '^  unless  I  am  asking  an  indiscreet 
question." 

"  Probably  one  hundred  a-y ear,  one  year  with  another, 
besides  my  glebe  and  pasture-ground." 

"  And  you  scruple  to  exchange  that  for  twelve  hun- 
dred a-year,  without  alleging  any  damning  difference  of 
doctrine  betwixt  the  two  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land 9"  > 

"  On  that,  sir,  I  have  reserved  my  judgment ;  ibere 
may  be  much  gobd,  and  there  are  certainly  saving  means 
hi  both,  but  every  man  must  act  according  ta  his  own 
lights.  I  hope  I  have  done,  and  am  in  the  course  of  do- 
ing, my  Master's  work  in  this-  Highland  parish  ;  and  it 
would  ill  become  me,  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  to  leave  my 
sheep  in  the  wilderness.  But,  even  in  the  temporal  view 
which  you  have  taken  of  the  matter.  Sir  George,  this  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  of  stipend  hath  fed  and  clothed  ^us, 
and  left  us  nothing  to  wish  for  ;  my  father-in-law's  suc- 
cession, and  other  circumstances,  have  added  a  small 
estate  of  about  twice  as  much  more,  and  how  we  are  to 
dispose  of  it  I  do  not  know-— So  I  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  to 
think  if  I  were  wise,  not  having  the  wish  or  opportunity 
of  spending  three  hundred  a-year,  to  covet  the  possession 
of  four  times  that  sum." 

"  This  is  philosophy,"  said  Sir  George ;  "  I  have  heard  . 
of  it,  but  I  never  saw  it  before." 

"  It  is  common  sense,"  replied  Butler,  "  which  accords 
with  philosophy  and  religion  more  frequently  than  pedants 
or  zealots  are  apt  to  admit." 

Sir  George  turned  the  subject,  and  did  not  again  re 
sume  iti     Although  they  travelled  in  Sir  George's  chariot, 
he  seemed  so  much  fatigued  with  the  motion,  that  it  was 
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necessary  for  him  to  a^main  for  a  day  at  a  small  town 
called  Mid-Calder,  which  was  their  first  stage  from  Edin- 
burgh. Glasgow  occupied  another  day,  so  slow  were 
their  motions. 

They  travelled  on  to  Dunbarton,  where  they  had  re- 
solved to  leave  the  equipage,  and  to  hire  a  boat  to  take 
them  to  the  shores  near  the  Manse,  as  the  Gare-Locb  lay 
betwixt  them  and  that  point,  besides  the  impossibility  of 
travelling  in  that  district  with  wheel-carriages.  '  Sir 
George's  valet,  a  man  of  trust,  accompanied  them,  as  also 
a  footman ;  the  grooms  were  left  with  the  carriage.  Just 
as  this  arrangement  was  completed,  which  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  express  arrived  from  Sir 
George's  agent  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  packet,  which  he 
opened  and  read  with  great  attention,  appearing  much  in- 
terested and  agitated  by  the  contents.  The  packet  bad 
been  despatched  very  soon  after  their  leaving  Edinburgh, 
but  the  messenger  had  missed  the  travellers  by  passing 
through  Mid-Calder  in  the  night,  and  overshot  his  errand 
by  getting  to  Roseneath  before  them.  He  was  now  on 
his  return,  after  having  waited  more  than  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Sir  George  Staunton  instantly  wrote  back  %n  an- 
swer, and,  rewarding  the  messenger  liberally,  desired  him 
not  to  sleep  till  he  placed  it  in  his.agent's  hands. 

At  length  they  embarked  in  the  boat,,  which  had  wait- 
ed for  them  some  time.  During  their  voyage,  which  was' 
slow,  for  they  were  obliged  to  row  the  whole  way,  and 
often  against  the  tide.  Sir  George  Staunton's  inquiries  ran 
chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  Highland  banditti  who  had 
infested  that  country  since  the  year  1745.  Butler  in- 
formed'him  that  many  of  them  were  not  native  Highland- 
ers, but  gipsies,  tinkers,  and  other  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes, who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  intro- 
duced by  the  civil  war,  the  general  discontent  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  the  unsettled  state  pf  police,  to  practise 
their  plundering  trade  with  more  audacity.  Sir  George 
next  inquired  into  their  lives,  their  habits,  whether  the 
violences  which  they  committed  were  not  sometimes  aton- 
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ed  for  by  acts  of  generosity,  and  whether  they  did  not 
possess  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices,  of  savage  tribes  9 

Butler  answered,  that  certainly  they  did  sometimes  show 
sparks  of  generosity^  of  which  even  the  worst  class  of 
malefactors  are.  seldom  utterly  divested;  but  that  their 
^  evil  propensities  were  certain  and  regular  principles  of 
action,  while  any  occasional  burst  of  virtuous  feeling  was 
only  a  transient  impulse  not  to  be  reckoned  upon,  and 
excited  probably  by  some  sidgular  and  unusual  concate- 
■  nation  of  circumstances.  In  discussing  these  inquiriesf^ 
which  Sir  George  pursued  witA  an  apparent  eagerness 
that  rather  surprised  Butler,  the  latter  chanced  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigh,  with  ^hich 
^the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  Sir  George  caught  the 
sound  up  eagerly,  and  as  if  it  conveyed  particular  interest 
to  his  ear.  He  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  man  whom  he  mentioned,  the  number  of  his  gang, 
and  even  the  appearance  of  those  who  belonged  to  it. 
Upon  these  points  Butler  could  give  litde  answer.  The 
man  had  a  name  among  the  lower  class,  but  his  exploits 
were  considerably  exaggerated ;  he  had  always  one  or 
two  fellows  with  hiai,  but  never  aspired  to  the  command 
of  above  three  or  four.  In  short,  he  knew  little  about  him, 
and  the  small  acquaintance  he  had,  had  by  no  means  in* 
clined  him  to  desire  more. 

'^  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  see  him  some  of  these 
days." 

"  That  would  be  a  dangerous  mieeting.  Sir  George,  un- 
less you  mean  we  are  to  see  him  receive  his  deserts  from 
the  law,  and  then  it  were  a  melancholy  one." 

"  Use  every  man  according  to  his  deserts,  Mr.  But- 
ler, and  who  shall  escape  whipping  9  But  I  am  talking 
riddles  to  you.  1  will  explain  thenr  more  fully  to  you 
when  I  have  spoken  over  the  subject  with  Lady  Staunton. 
—Pull  away,  my  lads,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to 
the  rowers  ;  *^  the  clouds  threaten  us  with  a  storm." 

In  fact,  the  dead  and  heavy  closeness  of  the  air,  the  huge 
piles  of  clouds  which  assembled  in  the  western  horizon,  and 
gbwed  like  a  furnace  under  the  influence  of  the  setting 
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sun — that  awful  stillness  in  which  nature  seems  to  expect 
the  thunder-burst,  as  a  condemned  soldier  waits  for  the 
platoon-fire  which  is  to  stretch  him  on  the  earth,  all  be- 
tokened a  speedy  storm.  Large  bpoad  drops  fell  from 
time  to  time,  and  induced  the  gentlenien  to  assume  the 
boat-cloaks  ;  but  the  rain  again  ceased,  and  the  oppres- 
sive heat,*  so  unusual  in  Scotland  in  the  end  of  May,  in- 
clined them  to  throw  them  aside.  "  There  is  something 
solemn  in  this  delay  of  the  storm,"  said  Sir  George  ;  "  it 
seems  as  if  it  suspended  its  peal  till  it  solemnized  some 
important  event  in  the  world  below." 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Butler,  "  what  arfe  we,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  should  correspond  in  their  march  with  our  ephe- 
meral deeds  or  sufferings?  The  clouds  will  burst,  when 
surcharged  with  the  electric  fluid,  whether  a  goat  is  fall- 
ing at  that  instant  from  the  cliffs  of  Arran,  or  a  hero  ex- 
piring on  the  field  of  battle  he  has  won." 

"  The  mind  delights  to  deem  it  otherwise,"  said  Sir 
George  Staunton,  "  and  to  dwell  on  the  fate  of  humanity 
as  on  that^which  is  the  prime  central  movement  of  the 
mighty  machine.  We  love  not  to  think  that  we  shall 
mix  with  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us,  as  these  broad 
black  rain-drops  mingle  with  the  waste  of  waters,  mak- 
ing a  trifling  and  momentary  eddy,  and  are  then  lost 
for  ever." 

"  For  ever  !- — we  are  not — we  cannot  be  lost  for  ever," 
said  Butler,  looking  upward;  "jdeath  is  to  us  change, 
not  consummation ;  and  the  commencement  of  a  new 
existence,  corresponding  in  character  tb  the  deeds  which 
we  have  done  in  the  body." 

While  they  agitated  these  grave  subjects,  to  which  the. 
solemnity  of  the  approaching  storm  naturally  led  them, 
their  voyage  threatened  to  be  more  tedious  than  they 
expected,  for  gusts  of  wind,  which  rosq  and  fell  with 
sudden  impetuosity,  swept  the  bosom  of  the  Frith,  and 
impeded  the  efforts  of  the  rowers.  They  had  now  only 
to  double  a  small  headland,  in  order  to  get  to  the  proper 
landing-place  in  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  5  but  in  the 
•tate  of  the  weather,  and  the  boat  being  heavy,  this  was 
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like  to  be  a  work  of  time,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  they 
must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  the  storm. 

^^  Could  we  not  land  on  this  side  of  the  headland," 
asked  Sir  George,  '^  and  so  gain  some  shelter  9" 

Butler  knew  of  no  landing-place,  at  least,  none  afford- 
ing a  conrenient  or  even  practicable  passage  up  the 
rocks  which  surrouaded  the  shore. 

"  Think  again,"  said  Sir  George  Staunton ;  "  the 
storm  will  soon  be  violent." 

"  Hout,  ay,"  said  one  of  the  boatmen,  "  there's  the 
Caird's  Cove  ;  but  we  dinna  tell  the  minister  about  it, 
and  I  am  no  sure  if  I  can  steer  tlie  b6at  to  it,  the  bay  is 
sae  fu'  o'  shoals  and  sunk  rocks." 

"  Try,"  said  Sir  George,  "  and  I  will  give  you  half- 
a-guinea." 

The  old  fellow  took  the  helm,  and  observed,  '*  that  if 
ihey  could  get  in,  there  was  a  steep  path  up  from  the 
beach,  and  half-an-hour's  walk  from  thence  to  the 
Manse." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way  *?"  said  Butler  to 
the  old  man. 

"  I  maybe  kend  it  a  wee  better  fifteen  years  syne, 
when  Dandie  Wilson  was  in  the  Frith  wi'  his  clean-gang- 
ing lugger.  I  mind  Dandie  had  a  wild  young  Englisher 
wi'  him,  that  they  ca'd — ^— " 

"  If  you  chatter  so  much,"  said  Sir  George  Staunton, 
"  you  will  have  the  boat  on  the  Grmdstone — bring  that 
white  rock  in  a  line  with  the  steeple." 

"  By  G ,"  said  the  veteran,  staring,  "  I  think  your 

honour  kens  the  bay  as  weel  as  me. — Your  honour's  nose 
has  been  on  the  Grindstape,  ere  now,  I'm  thinking." 

As  they  spoke  thus  they  approached  the  little  cove, 
which  concealed  behind  crags,  and  defended  on  every 
point  by  shallows  and  sunken  rocks,  could  scarce  be  dis- 
covered or  approached,  except  by  those  intimate  with 
the  navigation.  An  old  shattered  boat  was  already  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  within  the  cove,  close  beneath  the  trees, 
and  with  precautions  for  concealment. 
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Upon  observing  this  ressel,  Butler  remarked  to  bit 
companioni  "  It  is  impossnble  for  joa  to  conceive,  Sir 
Greorge,  the  difficulty  i  have  had  with  my  poQr  people, 
in  teaching  them  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  this  contra- 
band trade — yet  they  have  perpetually  before  their  eyes 
all  its  dancerous  consequences.  I  do  nofknow  anything 
that  more  effectually  depraves  and  ruins  their  moral  and 
religious  principles." 

Sir'  George  forced  himself  to  say  something  in  a  low 
voice,  about  the  spirit  of  adventure  natural  to  youth,  and 
that  unquestionably  many  would  become  wiser  as  they 
grew  older. 

"  Too  seldom,  sir,"  replied  Butler.  "  If  they  have 
been  deeply  engaged,  and  especially  if  they  have  mingled 
in  the  scenes  of  violence  and  blood  to  which  their  occu- 
pation naturally  leads,  I  have  observed,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  come  to  an  evil  end.  Experience,  as  well  as 
Scripture,  teaches  us,  Sir  George,  that  mischief  shall  bunt 
the  violent  man,  and  that  the  blood-thirsty  man  shall 
not  live  half  his  days — but  take  my  arm  to  help  you 
ashore." 

Sir  George  needed  assistance,  for  he  was  contrastiQg 
in  his  altered  thought  the  different  feelings  of  mind  and 
frame  with  -which  he  had  formerly  frequented  the  same 
place.  As  they  landed,  a  low  growl  of  thunder  was 
heard  at  a  distance. 

"  That  is  ominous,  Mr.  Butler,",  said  Sir  George. 

"  Intonuit  lavum- — it  is  ominous  of  good,  then,"  an- 
swered Butler,  smiling. 

The  boatmen  were  ordered  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  round  the  headland  to  the  ordinary  landing-place; 
the  two  gentlemen,  followed  by  their  servants,  sought 
their  way  by  a  blind  and  tangled  path  thi^ough  a  close 
copsewood  to  the  Manse  of  Knocktarlitie,  where  their 
arrival  was  anxiously  expected. 

The  sisters  in  vain  had  expected  their  husbands'  return 
on  the  preceding  day,  which  was  that  appointed  by  Sir 
George's  letter.  -  The  delay  of  the  travellers  at  Calder 
had  occasioned  this  breach  of  appointment.     The  inhabi- 
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tants  o£  the  li&nse  began  eren  to  doubt  whether  they 
would  arrive  on  the  preaeot  day.  Lady  Staunton  felt  this 
hope  of  delay  as  a  brief  reprieve,  for  she  dreaded  the 
pangs  which  her  husband's  pride  must  undergo  at  meet- 
ing with  a  sister-in-law,  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  un- 
happy and  dishonourable  history  was  too  well  known. 
She  knew,  whatever  force  or  constraint  he  might  put  upon , 
his  feelings  in  public,  that  she  herself  n\ust  be  doomed  to 
see  them  display  themselves  in  full  vehemence,  in  secret, 
— consume  his  health,  destroy  his  temper,  and  render 
him  at  once  an  object  of  dread  and  compassion.  Again 
and  again  she  cautioned  Jeanie  to  display  no  tokens  of 
recognition,  butto  receive  him  as  a  perfect  stranger ,-^and 
again  and  again  Jeanie  renewed  her  promise  to  comply 
with  her  wishes. 

Jeanie  herself  could  not  fail  to  bestow  an  anxious 
thought  on  the  awkwardness  o(  the  approaching  meeting  ; 
but  her  conscience  was  ungalled — and  then  she  was  cum- 
bered with  many  household  cares  of  an  unusual  nature, 
which  joined  to  the  anxious  wish  once  more  to  see  Butler, 
after  an  absence  of  unusual  length,  made  her  extremely 
desirous  that  the  travellers  should  arrive  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. And — why  should  I  disguise  the  truth  ? — ever  and 
anon  a  thought  stole  across  her  mind  that  her  gala  dinner 
had  now  been  postponed  ibr  two  days ;  and  how  few  of 
the  dishes  after  every  art  of  her  simple  cuisine  had  been 
exerted  to  dress  them,  could  with  any  credit  or  propriety 
appear  again  upon  the  third  ;  and  what  was  she  to  do 
with  the  rest  9 — Upon  this  last  subject  she  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  farther  deliberation,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  Captain,  at  the  head  of  half-a-dozen  stout  feUows, 
dressed  and  armed  in  the  Highland  fashion. 

'^  Goot-morrow  morning  to  ye,  Leddy  Staunton,  and  1 
uope  I  hae  the  pleasure  to  see  ye  weel — And  goot-mor- 
row to  you,  goot  Mrs.  Puder — I  do  peg  you  will  order 
some  victuals  and  ale  and  prandy  for  the  lads,  for  we  hae 
peen  out  on  frith  and  moor  since  albre  day^light,  and  a* 
to  no  purpose  neither — Cot  tamn  f 
27     VOL.  II. 
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So  saying,  he  sat  down,  pushed  back  Us  brigadier  wig, 
and  wiped  his  head  with  an  air  of  easy  importance ;  to- 
tally regardless  of  the  look  of  well-bred  astonishment  by 
which  Lady  Staunton  endeavoured  to  make  him  compre- 
hend that  he  was  assuming  too  great  a  liberty. 

^'  It  is  some  comfort,  when  one  has  had  a  sair  tussel," 
continued  the  Captain,  addressing  Lady  Staunton,  with 
an  air  of  gallantry,  "  that  it  is  in  a  fair  leddy's  service,  or 
in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  whilk  has  a  fair  leddy,  whilk 
is  the  same  thing,  since  serving  the  husband  is  serving 
the  wife,  as  Mrs.  Puder  does  very  weel  know." 

"  Really,  sh*,"  said  liady  Staunton,  "  as  you  seem  to 
intend  this  compliment  for  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  interest  Sir  George  or  I  can  have  in  your  move- 
ments this  morning." 

"  O  Cot  tamn  ! — this  is  too  cruel,  my  leddy — as  if  it 
was  not  py  special  express  from  his  Grace's  honourable 
agent  and  commissioner  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  warrant 
conform,  that  I  was  to  seek  for  and  apprehend  Donacha 
Dhu  na  Dunaigh,  and  pring  him  pefore  myself  and  Sir 
George  Staunton,  that  he  may  have  his  deserts,  that  is  to 
say  the  gallows,  whilk  he  has  doubtless  deserved,  by  pa- 
in g  the  means  of  frightening  your  leddydiip,  as  weel  as 
for  something  of  less  importance.". 

"  Frightening  me  9"  said  her  ladyship  ;  "  why  I  never 
wrote  to  Sir  George  about  my  alarm  at  the  waterfall." 

"  Then  he  must  have  heard  it  otherwise ;  for  what 
else  can  give  hini  sic  an  earnest  tesire  to  see  this  rap- 
scallion, that  I  maun  ripe  the  haill  mosses  and  muirs  in 
the  country  for  him,  as  if  I  were  to  get  something  for 
finding  him,  when  the  pest  o't  might  pe  a  pall  through 
my  prains  ^"  ' 

.  "  Can  it  be  really  true  that  it  is  orf  Sir  George's  ac- 
count that  you  have  been  attempting  to  apprehend  this 
fellow  i" 

"  Py  Cot,  it  is  for  no  other  cause  that  1  know  than  his 
honour's  pleasure ;  for  the  creature  might  hae  gone  on 
in  a  decent  quiet  way  for  me,  sae  lang  as  he  respectit  the 
Duke's  pounds — put  reason  goot  he  suld  be  ta'en,  and 
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haogk  to  poot,  if  it  may  pleasure  any  honourable 'sheotle- 
man  that  is  the  Dukb's  friend — Sae  I  got  the  express 
over  night,  and  I  caused  warn  half  a  score  of  pretty  lads, 
^nd  was  up  in  the  morning  pefore  the  sun,  and  I  garr'd 
the  lads  take  their  kilts  and  short  coats." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  that,  Captain,"  said  Mrs.  Butler, 
*^  whep  you  know  the  aet  of  parliament  against  wearing 
the  Highland  dress." 

"iIoul,tout,  ne'er  fash  your  thumb,  Mrs.  Putler — 
The  law  is  but  twa-three  years  auld  yet,  and  is  ower 
young  to  hae  come  our  length ;  and  pesides,  how  is  the 
lads  to  climb  the  praes  wi'  thae  tamned  breekens  on  tliem  ? 
— it  makes  me  sick  to  see  them.  Put  ony  how,  I  thought 
I  kend  Donacha's  haunts  gay  and  weel,  and  1  was  at 
the  place  where  he  had  rested  yestreen ;  for  I  saw  the 
leaves  the  limmers  had  lain  on,  and  the  ashes  of  them  ; 
by  the  same  token  there  was  a  pit  greeshoch  puming  yet. 
I  am  thinking  they  got  some  word  out  o'  the  island  what 
was  intended — I  sought  every  glen  and  cleuch,  as  if  I  had 
been  deer-stalking,  but  teil  a  wauff  of  his  coat-tail  could 
I  see — Cot  tamn !" 

"  He'll  be  away  down  the  Frith  to  Cowal,''  said  David  ; 
and  Reuben,  who  had  been  out  early  that  niorning  a-nut- 
ting,  observed,  '^  That  he  had  seen  a  boat  making  for  the 
Caird's  Cove,"  a  place  well  known  to  the  boys,  though 
their  less  adventurous  father  was  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

"  Py  Cot,"  said  Duncan,  "  then  I  will  stay  here  no 
longer  than  to  trink  this  very  horn  of  prandy  and  water, 
for  it  is  very  possible  they  'will  pe  in  the  wood.  Dona- 
cha's a  clever  fellow,  and  maype  thinks  it  pest  to  sit  next 
the  chimley  when  the  lum  reeks.  He  thought  naebody 
would  look  for  him  sae  near  hand.  I  peg  your  leddy- 
ship  will  excuse  my  aprupt  departure,  as  I  will  return 
forthwith,  and  I  will  either  pring  you  Donacha  in  life,  or 
else  his  head,  whilk  I  dare  to  say  will  be  as  satisfactory. 
And  1  hope  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening  with  your  leddy- 
ship ;  and  I  hope  to  have  mine  revenges  on  Mr.  Putler 
at  packgammon,  for  the  four  pennies  whilk  he  won,  for  ha 
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will  pe  surely  at  home  soon,  or  ebe  he  wtH  ha^e  a  wet 
journey,  seeing  it  is  apout  to  pe  a  scud." 

Thus  saying,  with  many  scrapes  and  bows,  and  apoio^ 
gies  for  leaving  them,  which  were  very  readily  receive, 
and  reiterated  assurances  of  his  speedy  retorn,  (of  the 
sincerity  whereof  Mrs*  Butler  emertained  no  doubt,  so 
long  as  her  best  greybeard  of  brandy  was  upon  duty,) 
Duncan  left  the  Manse,  collected  liis  followers,  and  began 
to  scour  the  close  and  entangled  wood  which  lay  between 
the  little  glen  and  the  Caird's  Cove.  David,  who  was 
a  favourite  with  the  Captain,  oa  account  of  his  spirit  and 
courage,  took  the  opportunity  of  escaping,  to  attend  the 
investigations  of  that  great  man. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

— 1  did  tend  lor  tbee, 

That  TaIbot*t  name  might  be  ift  thee  revived, 
Wlieii  saplett  age,  and  weak  unable  limbtf, 
Should  bring  thy  fedier  to  hk  drooping  chair. 
But,-^  MialigmiMf  and  itt-boding  itar*!— 

♦ 

Duncan  and  his  party  had  not  proceeded  very  far  in 
the  direction  of  the  Caird's  Cove,  before  they  heard  a 
shot,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  one  or  two  others. 
"  Some  tamn'd  villains  among  the  roe-deer,"  said  Dun- 
can ;  "  look  sharp  out,  lads." ' 

The  clash  of  swords  was  next  heard,  and  Duncan  and 
his  myrmidops  hastening  to  the  spot,  found  Butler  and 
Sir  George  Staunton's  servant  in  the  bands  of  four  ruffians. 
Sir  George  himself  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  Duncan,  who  was  as  brave 
as  a  lion,  instantly  fired  his  pistol  at  the  leader  of  the 
band,  unsheathed  his  sword,  cried  out  to  his  men  Clay^ 
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more  1  and  fun  his  weapon  through  the  body  of  the  fel* 
low  whom  he  had  previously  wounded,  who  was  no  other 
than  Donaoha  Dhu  na  Donaigh  himself.  The  other  ban- 
ditti were  speedily  overpowered,  excepting  one  young  lad, 
who  made  wonderful  resistance  for  his  years,  and  was  at 
length  secured  with  difficulty. 

Butler,  so  soon  as  he  was  liberated  from  the  ruffians, 
ran  to  raise  Sir  George  Staunton,  but  life  bad  wholly  left 
him. 

"  A  creat  misfortune,"  said  Duncan  ;  "  I  think  it  will 
pe  pest  that  I  go  forward  to  intimate  it  to  the  coot  leddy. 
— Tavie,  my  dear,  you  have  smelled  pouther  for  the  6rst 
time  this  day — take  my  sword  and  hack  off  Donacha's 
bead,  whilk  will  pe  coot  practice  for  you  against  the  time 
you  may  wish  to  do  the  same  kindness  to  a  living  shen- 
tlenian — or  hould,  as  your  father  does  not  approve,  you 
may  leave  h  alone,  as  he  will  pe  a  greater  object  of  satis- 
faction to  Leddy  Staunton  to  see  him  entire  ;  and  I  hope 
she  will  do  me  the  credit  to  pelieve  that  I  can  avenge  a 
shentleman's  plood  very  speedily  and  well." 

Such  was  the  observation  of  a  man  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  ancient  state  of  manners  in  the  Highlands, 
to  look  upon  the  issue  of  such  a  skirmish  as  anything 
worthy  of  wonder  or  eniotion. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  very  contrary  ef- 
fect which  the  unexpected  disaster  produced  upon  Lady 
Staunton,  when  the  bloody  corpse  of  her  husbaiid  was 
brought  to  the  bouse,  where  die  expected  to  meet  him 
alive  and  well.  All  was  forgotten,  but  that  he  was  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  and  whatever  were  his  faults  to  the 
world,  that  he  had  towards  her  exhibited  only  those  that 
arose  from  the  inequality  of  spirits  and  temper,  incident 
to  a  situation  of  unparallded  difficulty.  In  the  vivacity 
of  her  grief  she  gave  way  to  all  the  natural  irritability  of 
her  temper;  shriek  foltewed  shriek,  and  swoon  succeed- 
ed to  swoon.  It  required  all  Jeanie's  watchful  afiection 
to  prevent  her  from  making  known,  in  these  paroxysms 
27*     VOL.  II. 
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of  afflidbn,  much  which  it  was  of  the  h^iest  impartftiieo 
that  she  should  keep  secret. 

At  length  silence  and  exbamtdoa  succeeded  to  freo^^ 
and  Jeanie  stole  out  to  take  counsel  with  her  husband), 
and  to  exhort  htm  to  antictpMe  the  Captam's  interfere 
ence,  by  taking  possession,  in  Lady  Staimton's  name,  of 
the  private  papers  of  her  deceased  husband.  To  the 
utter  astoaisbment  of  Buder,  Ae  now,  for  the  first' time, 
explained  the  relation  betwixt  herself  and  Lady  Staunton, 
which  authorized,  nay,  demanded,  that  be  should  prevent 
any  stranger  from  being  unnecessarily  made  acquainted 
with  her  family  affiiirs.  ItwasinsochacrbistfaatJeaoie's 
active  and  .undaitoted  habits  of  virtuous  exertion  were 
most  conspicuous.  While  the  Captain's  atteodon  was 
still  engaged  by  a  prolonged  refinesfament,  and  a  very 
tedious  examination,  in  Gaelic  and  EnglMi,  o(  all  the 
prisoners,  and  every  other  witness  of  the  fatal  transac- 
tion, she  had  the  body  of  her  brotber-in^w  undressed 
and  propeHy  dbposed. — It  then  appeared,  from  the  cru- 
cifix, the  beads,  and  the  shirt  of  hair  which  he  wore  next 
his  person,  that  his  sense  of  guilt  had  induced  him  to  re- 
ceive the  dogmata  of.  a  religion,  which  pretends,  by  the 
maceration  of  the  body,  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  the 
soul.  In  the  packet  of  papers,  which  the  express  had 
brought  to  Sir  George  Staunton  from  Edinburgh,  and 
which  Butler,  authorised  by  bis  connection  wkh  the  de- 
ceased, did  not  scruple  to  examine,  he  found  new  and 
astonishing  intelligence,,  which  gave  him  reason  to  thank 
God  he  had  taken  that  measure. 

Ratclifie,  to  whom  all  sort  of  misdeeds  and  misdoers 
were  familiar,  instigated  by  the  pronused  reward,  soon 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  trace  the  infant  of  these 
unhappy  parents.  The  woman  to  whom  Meg  Murdock- 
son  had  sold  that  most  unf<n'tunate  child,  had  made  it  the 
companion  of  her  wanderings  and  her  beggary,  until  he 
was  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when,  as  Ratclifie 
learned  from  a  companion  of  hers,  then  in  the  Correc 
tion-house  of  Edinburgh,  she  sold  him  in  her  turn  to 
Donacha  Dhu  na  Dunaigb.      This  man,  to  whom  no  act 
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of  inuchief  was  unknown,  was  oocasionalljr  an  agenl  in  a 
horrible  trade  then  carried,  on  betwixt  Scotland  and 
America,  &r  snppiying  tbe  plantations  with  serirants,  bjr 
means  of  Udnappmfff  as  it  was  termed,  both  men  and 
women,  but  especially  children  under  age.  Here  Rat- 
cliffe  lost  sight  of  the  boy,  hot  had  no  doubt  but  Dona-^ 
cha  Dhu  could  give  an  account  of  him.  Tbe  gentleman 
of  the  law,,  so  often  mentioned,  despatched  dBerefore  an 
express,  with  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  aooth'^ 
er  covering  a  warrant  for  apprehension  of  Donacha,  with 
in^ructioas  to  the  Captain  of  Knockdunder  to  exert  his 
utmost  energy  for  ^t  purpose. 

Possessed  of  this  information,  and  with  a  mind  agitated 
by  the  most  gloomy  apprehen^ons,  Butler  now  joined 
the  Captain,  and  obtained  from  him  with  soo^  difficulty 
a  sight  of  the  examinaticnas.  These,  with  a  few  ques*^ 
tions  to  the  elder  of  tbe  prisoners,  soon  confirmed  the 
most  dreadful  of  Buder's  anticipations.  We  give  the 
heads  of  the  information,  without  descending  into  minute 
details. 

Donacha  Dhu  had  indeed  purchased  Effie's  unhappy 
child,  with  the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  American 
traders,  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supfdying  with 
human  flesh.  But  no  oppcutuoity  occurred  for  some 
time  ;  and  the  boy,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Whistler,"  made  some  impreosioo  on  tbe  heart 
and  aflS^tions  even  of  this  rude  savage,  perhaps  because 
he  saw  in  him  flashes  of  a  spirit  as  fierce  and  vindictive 
as  his  own.  When  Donacha  struck  or  threatened  him—* 
a  very  common  occurrence— he  did  not  answer  with  . 
complaints  and  entreaties  like  other  children,  but  with 
oaths  and  efhrts  at  revenge — he  had  all  the  wild  merit, 
too,  by  which  Woggarwolfe's  arrow-bearing  page  won 
the  hard  heart  of  bis  master  : 

Like  a  wild  cub,  reared  at  the  fuffian-t  feet. 
He  coaM  say  biting  jests,  bold  ditties  sing, 
And  quaff  his  Ibamiogbamper  at  tbe  board, 
With  all  the  mockery  pf  a  little  mait.* 

*  Elhwald. 
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In  short,  as  Ddnacfaa  Dbu  said,  the  Whistler  was  a 
born  imp  of  Satan,  and  therefore  he  should  never  leare 
him.  Accordingly,  from  his  eleventh  year  forward,  he 
was  (me  of  the  band,  and  often  engaged  in  acts  of  vio^ 
lence.  The  last  of  these  was  more  immediately  occa- 
sioned by  the  researches  which  the,  Whistler's  real  father 
made  after  him  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
such.  Donacha  Dhu's  fears  bad  been  for  some  time  ex- 
cited by  the  strength  of  the  means  which  b^an  now  to 
be  employed  against  persons  of  his  description.  He  was 
sensible  he  existed  only  by  the  precarious  indulgence  of 
bis  namesake,  Duncan  of  Knockdunder,  who  was  used 
to  boast  that  he  could  put  him  down  or  string  him  up 
when  he  had  a  mind.  He  resolved  to  leave  the  kingdom 
by  means  of  one  of  those  sloops  which  were  engaged  in 
the  traffic  of  his  old  kidnapping  friends,  and  which  was 
about  to  sail  for  America  ;  but  he  was  desirous  first  to 
strike  a  bold  stroke. 

The  ruffian^s  cupidity  was  excited  by  die. intelligence 
that  a  wealthy  EngUshman  was  coming  to  the  Manse — 
he  had  neither  forgotten  the  Whistler^s  report  of  the  gold 
he  had  seen  in  Lady  Staunton's  purse,  nor  his  old  vow  of 
revenge  against  the  minister  ;  and,  to  bring  tte  whole  to 
a  point,  he  conceived  the  hope  of  appropriating  the 
money,  which,  according  to  the  general  report  of  the 
country,  the  minister  <iras  to  bring  from  Edinburgh  to  pay 
for  his  new  purchase.  While  be  was  considering  how 
he  might  best  accomplish,  his  purpose,  he  received  the 
intelligence  from  one  quarter,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he 
proposed  to  sail,  was  to  sail  immediately  from  Greenock  ; 
from  another,  that  the  minister  and  a  rich  Engtish  brd, 
with  a  great  many  thousand  pounds,  were  expected  the* 
next  evening  at-  the  Manse  ;  and  from  a  third,  that  he 
must  consult  his  safety  by  leaving  his  ordinary  haunts  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  that  the  Captain  had  ordered  out  a 
party  to  scour  the  glens  for  him  at  break  of  day.  Don- 
acha laid  his  plans  with  promptitude  and  decision.  He 
embarked  with  the*  Whistler  and  two  others  of  his  band, 
(whom,  by  the  by  *he  meant  to  sell  to  the  kidnappers,) 
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and  set  sail  for  the  Caird's  Cdve*  He  intended  to  lurk 
till  nigbt-faU  in  the  wood  adjoioing  to  this  pkce,  which  he 
thought  was  too  near  the  habitation  ~of  men  to  excite  the 
su^icion  of  Duncto  Knock,  then  break  into  Butler's 
peaceful  habitation^  and  flesh  at  once  bis  appetite  for 
plunder  and  revefi^e.  When  his  ?iUany  was  accomplish* 
ed,  his  boat  was  to  convey  him  to  theTesseU  wluch^  ac-* 
cording  to  previous  agreement  with  the  master,  was 
instantly  to  set  sail. 

This  desq)erate  design  would  prbbably  have  succeeded,  - 
but  for  the  ruffians  being  discovered  in  their  lurking*place 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Buder,  in  their  accidental 
walk  from  the  Caird's  Cove  towards  the  Manse.  Find- 
ing himself  detected^  and  at  the  same  time  observing  diat 
tl^  servant  carried  a  casket,  or  strongrbox,  Dooacha  con- 
ceived that  both  his  prize  and  his  victims  were  within  his 
power,  and  attacked  the  travellers  without  hesitation. 
Shots  were  fired  and  swprds  drawn  on  both  sides ;  Sir 
George  Staunton  ofibred  the  bravest  resistance,  till  he 
fell,  as  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe,  by  the  hand 
of  a  son,  so  long  sought,  and  now  at  length  so  untmppily 
met. 

While  Butler  was  half-stunned  with  thi^  intelligent^, 
the  hoarse  voice  of  Knockdunder  added  to  his  conster- 
nation* 

^*  I  will  take  the  lijfHsrty  to  take  down  the  pell-ropes, 
Mr.  Putler^  as  I  OHi^  pe  taking  order  to  hang  diese  idle 
people  up  to-morrow  morning,  to  teach  them  mdre  con- 
sideration in  their  doin^  in  future/' 

Butler  entreated  him  to  remember  the  act  abolishing 
the  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  that  he  ought  to  send  them 
to  Gla^ow  or  Inverary,  to  be  tried  by  the  Circuit. 
Duncan  scorned  the  proposal. 

^<  The  Jurisdiction  Act,"  he  said,  ^\  had  nothing;  to  do 
put  with  the  rebels,  and  specially  not  with  Argyle's  coun- 
try, and  he  would  hang  the  men  up  all  three  in  one  row 
before  coot  Leddy  Staunton's  windows,  which  would  be 
a  creat  comfort  to  her  in  the  morning  to  see  that  the  coot 
gentleman,  her  husband,  had  been  suitably  afenged." 
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And  the  utmost  length  that  Butler's  most  earnest  en- 
treaties could  prevail  was,  that  he  would  reserve  **  the 
twa  pig  carles  for  tUb  Circuit,  but  lis  for  him  they  caM 
the  Fimler,  he  should  try  bow  he  could  fusde  in  a  swing- 
ing tow,  for  it  suldna  be  said  that  a  shentleman,  friend  to 
the  Dttke,'was  killed  in  his  country,  and  hi»  people  didna 
take  at  least  twa  lives  for  ane.''  ^. 

i^utler  entreated  him  to  spare  the  victim  for  his  souFs 
sake.  But  Knockdunder  answered,  **  that  the  soul  of 
such  a  scum  had  been  long  the  tefil's  property,  and  that, 
Cot  tamn  !  he  was  determined  to  give  the  tefil  his  due.'' 
'  All  persuasion  was  in  vain,  and  Duncan  issued  his  man- 
date for  execution  on  the  succeeding  morning.  The 
child  of  guih  and  misery  was  separated  from  his  compan- 
ions, strongly  pinioned,  and  committed  to  a  separate 
room,  of  which  the  Captain  kept  the  key.    . 

In  the  silence  of  the  night,  however,  Mrs.  Butier  arose, 
resolved,  if  pos^ble,  to  avert,  at  least  to  delay,  the  fate 
which  hung  over  her  nephew,  especialty  if,  upon  convers- 
ing with  him,  she  sbouid  see  any  hope  of  Ms  being  brought 
to  better  temper.  She  had  a  master-key  that  opened 
every  lock  in  the  house  ;  and  at  midnight,  when  sDl  was 
still,  she  stood  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  young 
savage,  as,  hard-bound  with  cords,  he  lay,  like  a  sheep 
designed  for  slaughter,  upon  a  quantity  c^  the  refuse  of 
flax  which  filled  a  corner  in  the  apartment.  Amid  fea- 
tures sun-burnt,  tawny,  grimmed  with  dirt,  and  obscured 
by  his  shaggy  hair  of  a  rusted  black  colour,  jJeanie  tried 
in  vain  to  trace  the  likeness  of  either  of  his  very  hand- 
some parents.  Yet  how  could  she  refuse  compassion  to 
a  creature  so  young  and  so  wretched,-^so  much  more 
wretched  than  even  he  himself  could  be  aware  of,- since 
the  murder  he  had  too  probably  committed  with  bis  own 
hand,  but  in  which  he  had  at  any  rate  participated,  was 
in  fact  a  parricide.  She  placed  food  on  a  table  near 
him,  raised  him,  and  slacked  the  cords  on  his  arms,  so 
as  to  permit  him  to  feed  himself.  He  stretched  out  his 
hands,  still  smeared  with  blood,  perhaps  that  of  his  fath- 
er, and  he  ate  voraciously  and  in  silence. 
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**  What  is  your  first  name  9"  said  Jbanie,  by  w»y  of 
opening  the  conversation. 

«  The  Whistler." 

"  But  your  Christian  oaine,  by  which  you  were  bap- 
tized 9" 

"  I  never  was  baptized  that  I  know  of — I  have  no  other 
name  than  the  Whistler." 

*'  Poor  unhappy  abandoned  lad  !"  said  Jeaoie.  '^  What 
would  ye  do  if  you  could  escape  from  this  place,  and  the 
death  you  are  to  die  to-morrow  morning  V* 

*'  Join  wi'  Rob  Roy,  or  wi'  Sergeant  More  Cameron, 
(noted  freebooters  at  that  time,)  and  revenge  Donacha's 
death  on  all  «nd  sundry." 

"  O  ye  unhappy  boy,"  said  Jeanie,  **  do  ye  ken  what 
will  come  o'  ye  when  ye  die  ^" 

^^  I  shall  neither  feel  cauld  nor  hunger  more,"  said 
the  youth  doggedly. 

"  To  let  him  be  execute  in  this  dreadful  state  of  mind 
would  be  to  destroy  baith  body  and  soul — and  to  let  him 
gang  I  dare  not — what  will  be  done  9 — But  he  is  my 
sister's  son — my  own  nephew— our  flesh  and  blood — and 
his  hands  and  feet  are  yerked  as  tight  as  cords  can  be 
drawn. — Whistler,  do  the  cords  hurt  you  ?" 

"  Very  much." 

"  But  if  I  were  to  slacken  them,  you  would  harm  me  ?" 

"  No,  1  would  not — you  never  harmed  me  or  mine." 

"  There  may  be  good  in  him  yet,"  thought  Jeanie— 
**  I  will  try  fair  play  with  him." 

She  cut  his  bonds — he  stood  upright,  looked  round 
with  a  laugh  of  wild  exultation,  clapped  his  hands  togeth- 
er, and  sprung  from  the  ground,  as  if  in  transport  on 
finding  himself  at  liberty.  He  looked  so  wild,  that  Jeanie 
trembled  at  what  she  bad  done.  * 

"  Let  me  out,"  said  the  young  savage. 

"  I  wunna,  unless  you  promise" 

*'  Then  FU  make  you  glad  to  let  us  both  out." 

He  seized  the  lighted  candle  and  threw  ft  among  the 
flax,  which  was  instantly  in  a  flame.  Jeanie  screamed, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room  ;    the  prisoner  rushed  past  her, 
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tlvew  open  a  wmdow  in  the  piasage,  jumped  into- Ae 
garden,  sprung  over  its  inclosure,  bounded  through  the 
woods  like  a  deer  and  gained  the  sea-shore.  Meaotime, 
the  fire  was  extinguished,  but  the  prisoner  was  sought  in 
vain.  As  Jeanie  kept  her  own  secret,  the  share  she  had 
in  his  escape  was  not  discovered  ;  4>ut  they  learned  his 
fate  sometime  afterwards — it  was  as  .wild  as  his  life  had 
hitherto  been. 

The  anxioqs  inqpiries  of  Butler  at  length  learned  that 
the  youth  had  gained  the  ship  in  which  his  master,  Don- 
acha,  had  designed  to  embark.  But  the  avaricious  ship- 
master, ininred  by  his  evil  trade  to  every  qpecies  of 
treachery,  and  disappointed  of  the  rich  booty  wfaicb 
Donacha  had  juroposed  to  bring  aboard,  secured  the  per- 
son of  the  fugitive,  and  having  transported  him  to  Amer- 
ica, sold  him  as  a  slave,  or  indentied  servan^^to  a  Virgin- 
ian planter,  far  up  the  couutry.  When  these  tidings 
reached  Butler,  he  sent  over  to  America  a  sufllcient  soin 
to  redeem  the  lad  from  davery,  with  instructions  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  improving  his  mind,  re- 
straining his  evil  prc^nsittes  and  encoucagiog  whatever 
good  mi^  appear  in  hb  character.  But  this  aid  came 
too  late.  The  young  man  had  headed  a  conspiracy  in 
which  his  inhuman  master  was  put  to  death,  and  had  then 
fled  to  the  next  tribe  of  wild  Indians.  He  was  never 
more  heard  of ;  and  it-^^may  therefore  be  presumed  that 
be  lived  and  died  after  the  manner  of  that  savage  people, 
with  whom  hb  previous  habits  had  well  fitted  him  to 
associate. 

All  hopes  of  the  young  man's  reformation  being  now 
ended,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  thought  it  could  serve  no 
purpose  to  explain  to  Lady  Staunton  a  hi^ory  so  full  of 
horror.  She  remained  their  guest  more  than  a  year, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  period  b^  grief  was 
excessive..  In  the  latter  months,  it  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  listlessness  and  low  spirits,  which  the  monotony 
of  her  sister's  quiet  estabfishment  afforded  no  means  of 
dissipating.  Effie,  from  her  earliest  youth,  was  never 
formed  for  a  quiet  low  content.      Far  different  from  her 
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sister,  she  required  the  dissipation  of  society  to  divert  her 
sorrow,  or  enhancfe  her  joy.  She  left  the  seclusion  of 
Knocktarlitie  With  tears  of  sincci*e  affection,  and  after 
heaping  its  inmates  with  dSl  she  could  think  of  that  might 
be  valuable  in  their  eyes.  But  she  did  leave  it,  and  when 
the  anguish  of  the  parting  was  over,  her  departure  was  a 
relief  to  both  sisters. 

The  family  at  tlie  Manse  of  Knocktarlitie,  in  their  own 

Elet  happiness,  heard  of  the  weTl-^lowered  and  beautiful 
dy  Staunton  resuming  her  place  in  the  fashionable 
workl.  They  learned  it  by  more  substantial  proofs,  for 
David  received  a  commission ;  and  as  the  military  spirit 
of  Bible  Butler  seemed  to  have  revived  in  him,  his  good 
behaviour  qualified  the  envy  of  five  hundred  young  High- 
land cadets,  "  come  of  good  houses/'  who  were  aston- 
ished at  the  rapidity  o(  his  fmiikiolioti.  Reuben  followed 
the  law,  and  rose  mere  slowly,  y^t  surely.  Euphemia 
Butler,  whose  fortune,  augmented  by  her  aunt's  generos- 
ity, and  added  to  her  own  beauty,  rendered  her  no  small 
prize,  married  a  Highland  laird,  who  never  asked  the 
name  of  her  grandfather,  and  was  loaded  on  the  occasion 
with  presents  from  Lady  Staunton,  which  made  her  the 
envy  of  all  the  beauties  in  Dunbarton  and  Argyleshires. 

After  blazing  nearly  ten  years  in  the  fashionable  world, 
and  hiding,  like  many  of  ber  compeers,  an  aching  heart 
with  a  gay  demeanour; — after  declining  repeated  offers 
of  the  most  respectable  kind  for  a  second  matrimonial  en- 
gagement, Lady  Staunton  betrayed  the  inward  wound  by 
retiring  to  the  continent,  and  taking  up  her  abode  in  the 
convent  where  she  had  received  her  education.  She 
never  took  the  veil,  but  lived  and  died  in  severe  seclusion, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  all 
its  formal  observances,  vigils,  and  austerities. 

Jeanie  had  so  much  of  her  father's  spirit  as  to  sorrow 
bitterly  for  this  apostacy,  and  Butler  joined  in  her  regret. 
"  Yet  any  religion,  however  imperfect,"  he  said,  "  was 
better  than  cold  scepticism,  or  the  hurrying  din  of  dissipa- 
tion, which  fills  the  ears  of  worldlings,  until  they  care  for 
none  of  these  things." 
28     VOL.  II. 
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MeaowbOe,  happy  in  each  odier,  b  the  proenperity  of 
their  fiunilj,  and  the  love  and  bcmour  of  all  who  faiew 
them,  this  simple  pair  lived  beloved,  and  died  lamented. 

Reader — This  tale  will  not  be  told  in  vain,  if  it  shall 
be  found  to  illustrate  the  great  truth,  that  guilt,  though  it 
may  attain  temporal  qJendour,  can  never  confer  real 
happbess ;  that  the  evil  consecniences  of  our  crimes  bng 
survive  their  commisaon,  and,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  mur- 
dered, for  ever  haimt  the  steps  of  the  malefactor ;  and  that 
the  paths  of  virtue,  thoueh  seldom  those  of  worldly  great- 
ness, are  always  those  oi  pleasantness  and  peace. 


UEntw/i  by  Jkdediah  Cleishbotham. 

Thus  concludeth  the  Tale  of  ^'The  Heart  or  Mid- 
lothian," which  hath  filled  more  pages  than  I  opined. 
The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  is  now  no  more,  or  ratner  it 
is  transferred  to  the  extreme  side  of  the  city,  even  as  the 
Sieur  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  bath  it,  m  his  pleasant  com- 
edy called  Le  Medecin  Malgre  bd^  where  the  simulated 
doctor  wittily  replieth  to  a  chaise,  that  he  had  placed  the 
heart  on  the  right  ride,  instead  of  the  left,  "  Cela  itait 
autrefois  atnn,  matt  nous  avons  ehanffi  tout  cela.^^  Of 
which  witty  speech,  if  any  reader  shiul  demand  the  pur- 
port, I  have  only  to  respond,  that  I  teach  the  French  as 
well  as  the  Classical  tongues,  at  the  easy  rate  of  five  shil- 
lings per  quarter,  as  my  advertisements  are  periodically 
making  known  to  the  public. 
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1.  Page  21.  The  executioner,  in  a  liyery  of  Mack  or  dark  grej  and  8i]> 
Ter,  likened  by  low  wit  to  a  magpie. 

2.  Pa^  90.  The  fact  is  certain.  The  single  epistle  was  addressed  to 
the  principal  director  of  the  British  Linen  Company. 

3.  Page  34.  The  three  last  days  of  March,  old  style,  are  called  the  Bor- 
rowing E^ys  5  for  as  they  are  remarked  to  be  unusually  stormy,  it  is  feigned 
that  March  had  borrowed  them  from  April,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  rough- 
er sway.  The  rhyme  on  the  subject  is  qyoted  in  Leyden's  edition  df  tne 
Complaynt  of  Scotland. 

4.  Page  144.    See  Horace  Walpole's  Reminiscences. 

5.  Page  159.  The  hilly  pastures  of  Buckhohn,  wl^h  the  author  now 
surveys, 

**  Not  in  the  firenzy  of  a  dreamer's  eye," 
are  famed  for  producing  the  best  ewe-miik  cheese  in  the  sooth  of  Scotland. 

6.  Pace  188.  In  taking  leave  of  the  poor  maniac,  the  author  may  here 
observe,  tnat  the  first  c<Miception  of  the  character,  thoi^  afterwards'  greatly 
altered,  was  taken  from  that  of  a  person  calling  berseli;  and  called  by  others. 
Feckless  Fannie,j[weak  or  feeble  Fannie,^  who  always  travelled  with  a  small 
flock  of  sheep.  The  following  account,  ramished  by  the  persevering  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Train,  contains  probably  all  that  can  now  be  known  of  her  histo- 
ry, thou^  many,  amonr  whom  is  the  author,  may  remember  having  hesutl 
of  Feckless  Fannie,  in  ue  days  of  their  youth. 

**  My  leisure  hours,"  says  Mr.  Train,  "  for  some  time  past  have  been  most- 
ly spent  in  searchine*  for  particulars  relating  to  the  maniac  called  Feckless 
Fannie,  who  travelled  over  all  Scotland  and  England,  between  the  years 
1767  and  1775,  and  whose  history  is  altogether  so  like  a  romance,  that  I  have 
been  at  all  possible  puns  to  collect  every  particular  that  can  be  found  rela- 
tive to  her  in  Qalloway,  or  in  Ajrrshire. 

**  When  Feckless  Fannie  au»peared  in  Ajrrshire,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
summer  of  1769,  she  attracted  much  notice,  from  b«ng  attended  by  twelve 
or  thirteen  sheep,  who  seemed  all  endued  with  faculties  so  mncfa  superior  to 
the  ordinary  race  of  animals  of  the  same  species,  as  to  excite  universal  as- 
tonishment. She  had  for  each  a  different  name^  to  which  it  answered  when 
called  by  its  mistress,  and  would  likewise  obey  m  the  most  surprising  manner 
any  conunand  she  tnooght  proper  to  fi^ye.  When  travelling,  she  always 
walked  in  front  of  her  flock,  and  they  followed  her  closely  faMebind.  When 
she  lay  down  at  night  in  the  fields,  f<Mr  she  would  never  enter  into  a  house, 
they  alwa3rs  disputed  who  should  Ke  next  to  her,  by  which  means  she  was 
kept  warm,  while  she  lay  in  the  midst  of  them ;  when  she  attempted  to  rise 
from  the  grotmd^  an  old  ram,  whose  name  was  Charlie,  always  claimed  the 
•ole  rieht  of  assisting  her ;  pushing  any  that  stood  in  his  way  aside,  until  he 
arrived  rig^t  before  his  mistress:  he  then  bowed  his  head  nearly  to  the 
mnmd  that  she  might  lay  her  hands  on  his  horns,  which  were  very  large ;  he 
3ien  lifted  her  gently  from  ibe  ground  by  raising  Ua  bead.    If  ihe  ehaae« 
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ed  to  leave  her  flock  feeding,  as  soon  as  thev  discovered  she  was  gone,  they 
ail  begau  to  bleat  most  )»iteousl^,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  till  she  return- 
ed 3  they  would  then  testify  their  joy  by  rubbing  their  sides  against  her  pet- 
ticoat, and  frisking  about. 

**  Feckless  Fanuie  was  not,  like  most  other  demented  creatures,  fond  of 
fine  dress  3  on  her  head  she  wore  an  oM  sleuched  hat,  over  her  shoulders  an 
old  plaid^  and  carried  always  in  her  hand  a  shepherd's  crook  ;  with  any  of 
these  articles,  she  invariably  declared  she  woulq  not  part  for  any  considera- 
tion whatever.  When  she  was  ioterro^ted  why  she  set  so  much  value  on 
things  seemingly  so  insignificant,  she  would  sometimes  relate  the  history  of 
her  misfortune,  which  was  briefly  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  the  only  daugliter  of  a  wealthy  squire  in  the  north  of  England,  hut 
I  loved  my  father's  shepherd,  and  tliat  has  been  my  ruin ;  for  my  lather,  fear- 
ing his  family  would  be  disgraced  by  such  an  alliance,  in  a  passion  mortally 
wounded  my  lover  with  a  snot  from  a  pistol.  I  arrived  just  m  time  to  receive 
the  last  blessing  of  the  dying  man,  and  to  close  his  eye*  in  death.  He  be- 
queathed me  bis  little  all.  but  I  only  accepted  these  sheep  to  be  my  sole  com- 
panions through  life,  and  this  hat,  this  plaid,  and  this  crook,  all  of  which  I 
will  carry  until  I  descend  into  the  grave.'' 

"  This  is  the  substance  of  a  ballad,  eighty-four  lines  of  which  I  copied  <?own 
lately  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman  hi  this  place,  who  sa^  s  she  has 
seen  it  in  print,  with  a  plate  on  the  title-page,  representing  Fannie  with  her 
sheep  behmd  her.  As  this  ballad  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lowe,  the 
author  of  Mary's  Dream,  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Cromek,  in  his  Remains  of  Nitksdale  and  Gallew«y  S^i^ ;  but  he  perhaps 
thought  it  unworthy  of  a  dUkc  in  his  collection,  as  there  is  very  little  merit 
in  the  composition  j  which  want  of  room  prevents  me  from  transcribing  at 
present.  But  if  1  thought  you  bad  never  seen  it,  I  would  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  doing  so. 

"  A  Aer  having  made  the  tour  of  GaHcrway  in  VK9,  as  FaBnie  was  wandering 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moflat,  on  her  way  to  Edinburgh,  where,  I  am  iaforni 
ed,  she  was  likewise  well  known.  Old  Charlie,  her  favounte  ram,  chanced  to 
break  into  a  kale-yard,  which  tlie  proprietor  observing,  let  loose  a  mastiff 
t1ia,t  hunted  the  poor  sheep  to  death.  This  was  a  sad  misfortune ;  it  seemed 
to  renew  all  the  panes  wnich  she  formerly  felt  on  ^  death  of  her  lover. 
She  would  not  part  from  the  side  of  her  old  friend  for  severaJ  days,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  she  consented  ta  allow  him  to  be  buried ;  but,  still 
wishing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  she  covered  his  grave  with  mofs,  and 
fenced  K  round  with  osiers,  aad  aoBUsdly  returned  to  the  same  spot,  and  pull- 
ed the  weeds  from  the  grave  and  repftired  the  fence.  This  is  altogether  like 
a  romance ;  but  I  believe  it  is  really  true  that  she  did  so.  The  grave  of 
Charlie  is  still  held  sacred  even  by  the  schfx>UH>ys  of  the  presi>nt  day  in  that 
quarter.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  the  only  instenee  of  the  law  of  Kenneth  being 
attended  to,  which  says,  'The  grave  where. ajue  that  is  slaine  lielh  buried, 
leave  untilled  for  seven  years.  Jlepute  every  grave  bolie  so  as  ibou  be  well 
advised,  that  in  no  wise  with  thy  feet  thou  tread  upon  it.' 

"  Through  the  storms  of  wmter,  a»  well  as  in  the  milder  season  of  the 
year,  she  continued  her  wandering  course,  nor  could  she  be  prevented  from 
doing  so,  either  by  entreaty  or  promise  of  reward.  The  late  Dr.  Fullarlon 
of  Kosemount,  in  the  neigfibourhood  of  Ayr,  being  well  acquainted  with  her 
father  when  in  England,  endeavoured,  in  a  severe  season,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  to  detain  her  at  Rosemoont  for  a  few  days  until  the  weather  should 
become  more  mild  ;  but  when  she  found  heirself  rested  a  little,  and  saw  her 
sheep  fed,  she  raised  her  ci^>ok,  which  was  the  signal  she  always  gave  for  the 
sheep  to  follow  her,  and  off  they  all  marched  together. 

"  JBut  the  hour  of  poor  Fannie's  dissolution  was  now  at  band,  and  she 
seemed  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  spot  where  she  wa.n  to  terminate  her  nu^rial 
career.  She  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  and,  while  passing  througli  that  city,  a 
crowd  of  idle  boys,  attracted  by  her  singular  appearance,  tos:etber  with  the 
novelty  of  seebg  so  many  sheep  obeying  her  ^mimmd,  began  to  torment 
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her  with  their  pranks,  till  she  became  so  irritated  that  she  pelted  them  with 
bricks  and  stones,  which  they  relumed  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  was  actu- 
aMy  stoned'  to  death  between  Glasgow  and  Anderston. 

"  To  the  real  history  of  this  smfftdar  individnal,  credulity  has  attached 
several  superstitious  appendages.  It  is  said,  that  the  farmer  who  was  the 
cause  of  Charlie's  death,  shortly  afterwards  drowned  himself  in  a  peat-hag  j 
and  that  the  hand,  with  which  a  butcher  in  Kilmarnock  struck  one  of  the  other 
sheep,  became  powerless,  and  M^hered  to  the  very  bone.  In  the  summer  of 
1769,  when  she  was  passing  by  New  Cumnock,  a  youn^  man.  whose  name 
was  William  Forsyth,  son  of  a  farmer  m  the  same  pansh,  plagued  her  so 
much  that  she  wished  he  mirht  never  see  the  mom ;  upon  which  he  went 
home  and  hanged  himself  in  Ims  father's  bam.  And  I  doubt  not  many  such 
stpries  may  yet  be  remembered  m  other  parts  where  she  liad  been." 

So  far  Mr.  Train.  The  author  can  only  add  to  this  narrative,  that  Feckless 
Fannie  and  her  little  flock  were  wefl  known  in  the  pastoral  districts. 

In  attempting  to  introduce  such  a  character  into  fiction,  the  author  felt  the 
risk  of  encountering  a  comparison  with  the  Maria  of  Sterne ;  and,  besides, 
the  mechanism  of  the  story  would  have  been  as  much  retarded  by  Feckless 
Fannie's  flock,  as  the  night-march  of  Don  Quixote  was  delayed  by  Sancho's 
tsde  of  the  sheep  that  were  ferried  over  the  river. 

The  author  has  only  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  the  preciseness  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Train's  statement,  there  may  be  some  hopes  that  the  outrage  on 
Feckless  Fannie  and  her  little  flock  was  not  carried  to  extremity.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  trial  on  account  of  it,  which,  had  it  occurred  hi  the  man- 
ner stated,  woula  have  certainly  taken  place ;  and  the  author  has  understood 
that  it  was  on  the  Border  she  vras  last  seen,  about  the  skirts  of  the  Cheviot 
hills,  but  without  her  little  flock. 

7.  Page  192.  In  1725,  there  was  a  great  riot  in  Glasgow  oa  account  of 
the  malt-tax.  Amon^  the  troops  brought  m  to  restore  order,  was  one  of  Uie 
independent  companies  of  Highlan^rs  levied  in  Argyleshire,  and  dlstin- 
ruisned,  in  a  lampoon  of  the  period,  as  "  Campbell  of  Carrick  and  his  Hig^h- 
land  thieves."  It  was  called  Shawfield's  Mob,  because  much  of  the  pooular 
violence  was  directed  against  Daniel  Canq^bell,  Esq.  of  Shawfleld,  M.  P., 
Provost  of  the  town, 

8.  Page  203.  Her'ship,  a  Seotlish  word  which  ma3[  be  said  to  be  now 
obsolete  5  because,  fortunately,  the  practice  of  *  plundering  by  armed  force,' 
which  is  its  meaning,  does  not  require  to  be  commonly  sp<£en  o£ 

9.  Page  217.  This  exploit  seems  to  have  been  one  in  which  Patrick 
WaJker  prided  himself  not  a  little  j  and  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  that  ex- 
cellent person  would  have  highly  resented  the  attempt  to  associate  another 
with  him,  in  the  slaughter  of  a  King's  Life-Guardsman.  Indeed,  he  would 
have  had  the  more  right  to  be  oflen(ted  at  losing  any  share  of  the  glory,  since 
the  party  against  Gordon  was  already  three  to  one,  besides  having  the  advan- 
tage of  fire-arms.  The  manner  in  which  he  vindicates  his  claim  to  the  ex- 
ploit, without  committing  himself  by  a  direct  statement  of  it,  is  not  a  little 
amusing.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  I  shall  give  a  brief  and  true  account  of  tha^  man's  death,  which  I  did  not 
design  to  do  while  I  was  upon  the  stage  5  I  resolve,  indeed,  (if  it  be  the 
Lord's  will,)  to  leave  a  more  full  account  of  that  and  many  other  remarkable 
steps  of  the  Lord's  dispensations  towards  me  through  my  life.  It  was  then 
commonly  said,  that  Francis  Gordon  was  a  volunteer  out  of  wickedness  of 
principles,  and  could  not  stay  with  the  troop,  but  was  stiij  raging  and  ranging 
to  catch  hiding  suffering  people.  Meldrum  and  Airiy's  troops,  lying  at  Lan- 
ark upon  the  first  day  of  March  1682,  Mr.  Gordon  and  another  wicked  com- 
rade, with  their  two  servants  and  four  horses,  came  to  Kilcaigow,  two  miles 
from  Lanark,  searching  for  William  Caigow  and  others,  under  hiding. 

"  Mr.  Gordon,  rarabung  throw  the  town,  offered  to  abuse  the  women.    At 
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BidiL  Umt  came  m  mile  fiutber  to  the  Eaiter4ieat,  to  Bobert  Moir's,  he  be- 
S  alio  imder  hkfiar.  Gofdon'i  comrade  and  the  two  servants  went  to  bed, 
bS  he  could  sleepaoBe,  reannc  lU  night  for  women.  When  day  came,  he 
took  only  his  nrSd  in  hb  l»n?  and  came  to  Moss-rfatt.  Md  some  new  moi 
(who  had  been  in  the  fields  aU  night)  seeing  him,  they  fled,  and  he  pursoed. 
James  Wibon,  Thomas  Young,  and  mys^,  having  been  m  a  meetmf  au 
nifht,  were  lying  down  in  the  mommg.  We  were  alarmed,  tbinkimr  there 
wSre  many  more  than  one ;  he  pursned  hapi,  and  overtook  us.  Thomas 
Yoong said,  'Sir,  what  do  ye  pursue  us  for  r  he  said,  *  he  was  cotms  to  send 
OS  tobelL'  James  Wilson  saia, ' that  shall  not  be,  for  we  will  defend  our- 
selvet.'  He  said, '  that  either  he  or  we  should  go  to  it  now.'  He  run  his 
sword  ihrioQsly  throw  James  Wilson's  coat  James  fired  upon  him,  bat  miss- 
ed him.  AU  this  tone  he  cried.  Damn  his  sold!  He  got  a  shot  m  his  bead 
out  of  a  pocket  pistd,  rather  fit  for  diverting  a  bov  than  killing  such  a  ftm 
wmd,  bmk  manTwIuch,  notwithstanding,  killed  him  dead  The  foresaid 
^niTiamCaigow  and  Robert  Muir  came  to  us.  We  searched  him  for  papers, 
and  found  alMgscron  of  suflerers' names,  either  to  kill  or  take.  Itoreitall 
in  pieces.  Hebad  also  some  Pop^  books  and  bonds  of  money .  with  one 
dollar,  wUch  a  poor  man  took  off  the  ground  3  all  which  we  put  m  his  pocket 
agaoL  Thus,  be  was  four  miles  from  Lanark,  and  near  a  mile  from  his  com- 
rade, seekmg  his  own  death,  and  got  it.  And  for  as  much  as  we  have  been 
eondBmaed  lor  this,  I  could  never  see  how  anyone  could  condemn  us  thai 
allows  of  self-defence,  which  the  laws  both  of  God  and  nature  allow  to  every 
creature.  For  my  own  part,  my  heart  never  smoto  me  for  this.  When  I  saw 
hb  blood  run,  I  wished  that  all  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  stated  and  avowed 
4m^tniet  in  Scotland  Imd  been  in  his  veins.  Having  such  a  clear  call  and 
opportunity,  I  woukl  have  rmoiced  to  have  seen  it  all  gone  out  with  a  gush. 
I  have  many  tones  wondered  at  the  greater  part  of  the  uidaljg;ed,  hikewarm 
ministers  and  professors  in  that  time,  who  made  more  noise  of^murder,  when 
one  of  ilieMi  enemies  bad  been  killed  even  in  our  own  defence,  than  of  twenty 
of  us  being  murdered  by  them.  None  of  these  men  present  was  chaiJenged 
for  this  but  myself.  Thomas  Young[  thereafter  suffered  at  MacUine,  but  was 
not  challenged  for  this ;  Robert  Muir  was  banished  3  James  Wilson  outlived 
the  persecution  \  William  Gaigow  died  in  the  Ganongate  Tolbooth,  in  the 
begMmmr  of  1  w.  Mr.  Wodrow  b  misinformed }  who  says,  that  he  suffered 
untodMUL." 

10.  Page  236.  In  the  old  days  of  Scotland,  when  persons  of  property 
(unlMS  they  happened  to  be  non-jurors)  were  as  regular  as  their  inferiors  in 
attendance  on  parochial  worship,  there  was  a  kind  of  etiquette,  in  waiting  till 
the  patron  or  acknowledged  great  man  of  the  parish  should  make  his  appear- 
ance. This  ceremonial  was  so  sacred  in  the  eves  of  a  parish  beadle  in  the 
Isle  of  Buto,  that  the  kirk  bell  being  out  of  order,  he  is  said  to  have  mounted 
the  steeple  every  Sunday,  to  imitato  with  his  voice  the  successive  summoas- 
es  mH^cn  its  mouth  of  metal  used  to  send  forth.  The  first  part  of  this  imita- 
tive harmony  was  simply  the  repetition  of  the  words  Bell  beU,  bell  bell,  two  or 
three  times,  in  a  manner  as  much  resemblmg  the  sound  as  throat  of  flesh 
could  imitato  throat  of  iron.  Bellum!  beUum!  was  sounded  forth  in  a  more 
urgent  manner ;  but  he  never  sent  forth  the  third  and  conclusive  peal,  the  va- 
ried tone  of  wmch  is  called  in  Scotland  the  rinpng-in,  until  the  two  principal 
heritors  of  the  parish  approached,  when  the  chime  ran  thus  :— 
Bdlum  Betlellum, 

Bemera  and  KnockdowU  comutg  ! 
Bellum  BeUellum, 

Bemera  and  Knockdowns  coming  f 
Thereby  intimating,  that  service  was  instantly  to  proceed. 
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